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Moonlight  on  Long  Lake  nbar  Alpbna. 


Tlie  Empire  of  the  Great  LakeSo 


A  GATEWAY  TO  THE  NATION  S  WEALTH. 


The  United  States,  in  spite  of  her 
newer  commercial  and  industrial  des- 
tiny, is  still  unable  to  claim  supremacy 
on  the  high  seas.  This  triumph  is  re- 
served for  the  future.  But  already  is 
our  country  in  absolute  possession  of  a 
vast  commerce,  entirely  her  own,  upon 
the  inland  seas.  These  bodies  of  fresh 
water,  the  largest  in  the  world,  are,  in- 
deed the  gateway  opening  the  way  to 
all  those  brilliant  achievements  in  trade 
which  have  come  since  the  Spanish 
war.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that, 
without  the  Michigan  gateway,  expan- 
sion would  have  been  impossible.  This 
is  not  merely  playing  with  words.  It 
is  a  truth  capable  of  mathematical  dem- 
onstration. Figures,  we  know,  are  hard 
reading,  nor  are  we  going  to  bore  read- 
ers with  long  reports  from  official 
sources. 

In  a  word  or  two,  then,  what  is  this 
Empire  of  the  Great  Lakes? 

We  aim  to  give  a  most  practical  an- 
swer. From  Duluth,  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior,  to  Ogdensburg,  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  our  most  easterly 
lake  port,  the  distance  is  1,235  miles. 
The  growth  of  shipping  has  been  re- 
markable. The  history  of  commerce 
does  not  show  its  equal. 

Take  one  illustration  out  of  hun- 
dreds— the  iron  ore  trade.  Until  re- 
cent times,  the  states  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio 
found  within  their  borders  all  the  ore 
needed  for  the  furnaces.  The  United 
States  census  of  1880  reports  that  these 
four  states  yielded  4,243,372  long  tons 
of  ore ;  total  for  the  United  States,  7,- 
120,362.  Of  this  aggregate  the  Great 
Lakes  region  produced  1,667,814,  or 
23.6  per  cent.  In  1896  the  ore  trade  of 
the  entire  country  was  16,005,499  long 
tons ;  the  four  states  1,456.740;  the  lake 
region,  14,556,359-  For  the  year  1897 
the  output  from  the  lake  country  was 


I3>68i,522  net  tons;  since  then  the  fig- 
ures have  continued  to  advance  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

During  the  225  days  of  navigation  in 
1902  the  grand  total  of  27,571,121  tons 
of  iron  ore  passed  through  the  Soo 
looks,  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the 
tonnage  of  1898  and  100  times  greater 
than  the  entire  output  of  iron  ore  in 
1864. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
STEEL  INDUSTRY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IS  CONTIN- 
GENT UPON  THE  ORE  OF  THE 
GREAT  LAKES. 

But  for  the  highway  of  our  Inland 
Seas,  the  magnificent  advancement  of 
our  country,  her  expansion  at  home 
and  abroad,  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble. 

The  common  belief  is  that  gold  is  the 
most  precious  metal.  This  is  the  view 
of  the  schoolboy.  The  most  precious 
metal  in  this  world  is  iron  ore.  This  is 
the  age  of  Bessemer  steel.  This  is  the 
Iron  Age.  This  is  the  age,  too,  of  ex- 
traordinary industrial  progress.  Wher- 
ever you  travel  the  steel  highway  links 
its  history  back  to  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Michigan  ,then,  is  indeed  the  gate- 
way through  which  the  nations  pass  in 
their  march. 

There  is  no  finer  Bessemer  steel  ore 
in  the  world  than  is  yielded  by  our 
own  Lake  Superior  ranges. 

The  glory  of  our  nation,  the  steel  in- 
dustry of  Pittsburg,  were  hopelessly 
impossible  without  those  inexhaustible 
stores  that  must,  for  all  time,  come 
through  the  Michigan  gateway. 

Listen  to  the  words  o  John  Foord, 
one  of  the  authorities  on  iron  ore: 
"Even,"  he  says,  "at  the  rapid  increas- 
ing scale  of  consumption  *  *  *  the 
period  of  probable  exhaustion  of  the 
Lake  ranges  can  hardly  be  said  to  be- 
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long  to  the  arena  of  practical  discus- 
sion. Here,  then,  is  the  very  keynote 
of  the  rapidly  expanding  industrial 
features  of  the  United  States.  *  *  * 
Be  the  ore  converted  where  it  may,  the 
five  great  ranges,  the  Marquette,  Me- 
nominee, Gogebic,  Vermilion  and  Mes- 
abi  will  continue  to  supply  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  most  of  the  steel  produced  in 
the  United  States."     (North  American 


Review,  vol.  167,  page  717.) 

And  on  the  Great  Lakes  floats  a  fleet 
of  merchantmen  whose  aggregate  ton- 
nage surpasses  the  total  United  States 
registered  tonnage  on  salt  water — not 
even  excluding  the  gigantic  Atlantic 
liners.  This  extraordinary  fact  may 
well  be  reserved  for  a  special  article. 

Truly,  Michigan  is  "The  Gateway." 


P^RE  MARQUETTE. 


You  know  one  man  call  Petare  Wite 
What  live  up  by  Marquette, 
Was  born  four  hundred  year  ago 
An'  Vm  glad  she  hain't  daid  yet. 

Perhaps  you  tink  dat  one  big  lie. 
But  if  you  doan*  b'lieve  true, 
She's  live  for  last  two  t'ousand  year 
Vm  goin'  prove  to  you. 

Dey's  got  a  Sunday  school  up  dere, 
An'  one  day  not  long  ago 
Ze  teachare  hask  em  question 
To  see  how  much  dey  no. 

"Who's  was  the  one  dat  run  ahead, 
Say,  *Mak*  road  and  mak'  'em  strait'? 
Come,  hanser  me  dat  question  now, 
Doan  keep  me  long  to  wait." 

Jus'  one  in  h infant  class  what  no, 

She  was  six  year  hole  and  bright, 

Now,  I  always  s'pose  'twas  Jean  Baptiste — 

But  she  say  "Petare  Wite." 

An'  now  I've  prove  ze  haige  to  you, 
I'm  goin'  on  wid  my  story, 
It's  more  about  dat  Petare  Wite, 
An'  more  as  to  his  glory. 

Long  time  she  was  call  Pierre  Le  Blanc, 
^Bout  two  tree  hundred  year 
Before  'twas  change  to  Petare  Wite, 
By  dose  English  peeps  'roun*  here. 

One  day  she  walk  down  by  ze  rocks, 
'Bout  sizteen  sixty  four. 
An'  scratch  hees  haid  and  wink  hees  hye 
At  lit'  speck  far  out  from  shore. 


Ver  soon  dat  lit'  speck  was  a  canoe, 
Bimeby  it  came  to  shore, 
A  man  jump  out,  strange  French  man, 
What  she  never  saw  before. 

An'  dat  man  say  "Bon  jour,  my  fren', 
I  doan  know  you,  and  yet 
I  guess  your  name  is  Pierre  Le  Blanc — 
Mai  name  ees  Pere  Marquette. 

"I  hear  'bout  you  from  mai  grand-pere, 
Dat  you  could  not  be  beat, 
An'  I  tought  I'd  stop  and  get  acquaint' 
So  two  good  mans  could  meet." 

An'  Petare  say.  "Dat's  very  good, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do— 
I'll  build  a  town  on  dis  here  spot 
An'  call  it  after  you." 

An'  Petare  tak'  him  to  hees  house, 
An'  fill  him  to  hees  jaw 
Wid  everyting  she  had  was  nice 
Champagne  and  poisson  blanc. 

Dat  good  pries*  stay  for  two,  tree  week, 
An'  den  he  say  "Good-bye," 
Wile  great  big  tear  run  down  hees  cheek, 
Two,  tree  stan'  on  hees  hye. 

An'  den  he  jump  in  hees  canoe, 
An'  shove  off  from  ze  bank, 
An'  loow  up  to  ze  sky  and  say, 
"God  bless  you,  Pierre  Le  Blanc." 

An'  Petare  built  dat  city, 

An*  did  more  as  dat,  you  bet. 

He  also  built  one  mounment 

For  hees  young  fren',  Pere  Marquette. 

A.  E.  W. 


Ciiriosity;  the  Experieice  of  Blielbeardo 

By  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

A  STORY  FROM  A  HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED  MANUSCRIPT 
OF  DAUDET'S,  WHICH  IS  MAKING  A  GREAT  HIT  IN  PARIS. 


•    Dnunatla 

Count  Bluebeard,  70  years  old. 
Evelyn,  his  wife,  17  years  old. 
Sister  Anne,  50  years  old. 
Bluebeard's  seven  hanged  wives 
A  pretty  i>age. 

Seote  the  First. 

High,  melancholy  apartment  in 
Bluebeard's  palace.    Time,  9  p.  m. 

Bluebeard  (walking  up  and  down :  I 
ought  to  thank  the  Lord  a  thousand 
times  for  granting  me  so  sweet  and  in- 
nocent a  companion  in  my  declining 
days.  This  young  woman  will  fill  the 
old  house  with  joy  and  love  and  laugh- 
ter. 

I  am  confident,  too,  that  I  will  make 
her  a  splendid  husband — my  bosom 
cherishes  only  the  kindliest  feelings  for 
the  other  sex.  No  one  knows  how 
long  and  faithfully  I  struggled  before 
I  gave  way  to  the  cruel  instincts  of  my 
nature.  Yes,  seven  times  I  struggled, 
the  cold  sweat  mounting  my  brow,  my 
eyes  overflowing  with  tears  and  my 
hands  trembling  as  I  was  forced, 
against  my  will,  to  strangle  my  various 
wives. 

The  fact  that  the  Lord  presented  me 
with  pretty,  loving  Evelyn  is  evidence 
that  my  sins  are  forgiven,  but  never- 
theless I  will  make  a  pilgfrimage  to 
Rome  to  atone  in  St.  Peter's  for  my 
shortcomings.  I  shall  not  even  kiss 
Evelyn  until  I  have  humbled  myself. 
(Rings  the  bell.  Sister  Anne,  thou  art 
wanted. 

Sister  Anne  (entering) :  At  my  good 
brother's  orders. 

Bluebeard :  Oil  my  war  harness  and 
shine  up  my  shirt  o  fmail ;  I  am  going 
to  Rome. 

Sister  Anne:  It  shall  be  done,  my 
brother. 


Bluebeard:  Thou  art  cold  and  tran- 
quil like  the  water  in  my  lakes,  Anne. 
How  is  it  that  thou  art  not  astonished 
at  hearing  me  say  what  I  did  say? 

Sister  Anne :  In  men  nothing  aston- 
ishes me. 

Bluebeard :  And  thou  thinkest  it  nat- 
ural for  a  husband  to  leave  his  bride  on 
the  eve  of  the  weddine  day? 

Sister  Anne :  Thou  art  the  lord,  and 
I  never  scratch  lest  I  have  an  itch. 

Bluebeard:  Well  spoken.  Sister 
Anne.  Come  hither  that  1  lav  bare  my 
heart  to  thee.  Only  this  morning  thou 
didst  enter  my  house  with  Evelyn  and, 
though  the  time  is  short,  I  have  al- 
ready made  a  catalogue  of  thy  vices 
and  virtues.  Thou  art  tall,  thin,  raw- 
boned  and  decidedly  ugly,  qualities 
that  go  well  with  the  office  of  house- 
keeper or  old  maid.  In  a  word,  thou 
are  not  unlike  "Cous  in  Betti"  in  Bal- 
zac's Poor  Relations. 

Sister  Anne :  Thou  flatterer  I 

Bluebeard :  I  mean  what  I  say.  Thou 
really  fittest  in  with  my  household  ar- 
rangement, and  to  prove  my  affection 
for  thee,  I  will  make  thee  overseer  dur- 
ing my  absence.  Hear  then ;  thou  wilt 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  jampots, 
and  above  all  look  after  my  wife,  ob- 
serving her  every  step  and  move.  And 
on  my  return  thou  wilt  fully  report 
everything  thou  hast  seen  and  heard. 
Fare  thee  well.  Sister  Anne. 

Sister  Anne :  Farewell,  mv  lord  and 
master. 


Seeae  the  Second. 

Evelyn's  bedroom.  A  small  bed 
with  white  curtains.    A  praying  desk. 

Evelyn  (disrobing  before  a  looking- 
glass)  :  Now  I  am  a  real  lady,  a  very 
big  lady  and,  after  all,  it  didn't  take  a 
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great  deal  to  make  me  so.  The  pastor 
gave  me  his  blessing.  Count  Bluebeard 
gave  me  a  kiss  and  a  ring — and  the 
thing  was  done.  At  that  rate,  one 
might  get  married  every  day  in  the 
year.  I  could,  but  not  Bluebeard;  he 
is  too  old  and  u^ly.  Still,  he  is  a  fas- 
cinating talker  and  his  voice 'is  not  un- 
even; besides  he  gazes  upon  me  so 
stupidly — maybe  I  will  love  him  in  the 
end.  But  these  curling:  irons  are  sim- 
ply horrid.  What  is  the  matter  with 
them?  It  cannot  be  their  purpose  to 
drive  a  poor  little  innocent  bride  to 
swear?  At  last  thev  behave!  Well, 
if  I  do  say  it  myself:  I  look  mighty 
pretty  in  my  silken  nightgown.  Ah, 
somebody  knocking. 

Bluebeard  foutsideji  :  Evelyn,  dear 
Evelyn,  0|>en. 

Evelyn  (unbolting  the  door)  :  May 
it  please  your  grace  to  enter. 

Bluebeard  (eyeing  the  praying 
desk)  :  I  perceive  thou  hast  been  say- 
ing thy  prayers.  Pardon  the  interrup- 
tion. We  will  prajc  together,  if  thou 
art  willlngr? 

Evelyn :  Your  lordship's  every  wish 
is  a  command. 

Bluebeard:  Let's  continue  thy 
prayer  then.  Where  were  thou  when 
I  came  in  ? 

Evelyn:  I  was  about  to  begin  the 
Lord's  prayer. 

Bluebeard:  We  shall  continue,  and 
may  heaven  grant  all  thou  prayest  foj . 

Evelyn:  Thank  you.  my  lord,  but 
excuse  my  curiosity.  Why  do  they  call 
you  Bluebeard?  There  is  not  a  hair 
in  your  head  that  is  not  as  white  as 
snow. 

Bluebeard  (getting  angry):  It's 
white  now,  on  account  of  my  troubles. 

Evelyn:  Troubles?  How  interest- 
ing.   Let's  hear  all  about  them. 

Bluebeard:  Not  now.  not  tow,  I 
came  to  pray  with  thee. 

Evelyn:  Just  one  more  question,  a 
tiny,  little  one.  Who  lives  in  the  great 
tower  on  the  other  end  of  the  court- 
yard? 

Bluebeard:  Say  your  Aves,  young 
woman. 

Evelyn :  Ave  Maria  gratia — but  you 
will  tell  me  later,  won't  you? 


(Seven  times  seven  different  sounds 
are  heard)* 

Evelyn  (rising)  :  Horrible,  what  is 
this? 

Bluebeard  (shaking  with  excite- 
n\ent)  :  Nothing,  my  child,  nothing,  I 
assure  you.  Know  that  the  spuit  of 
evil  lives  in  that  winsr  of  the  chateau. 
He  sometimes  promenades  about  at 
night,  roaring  with  pain. 

Evelyn:    You  frighten  me,  my  lord. 

Bluebeard :  The  noise  won't  last  for- 
ever. Take  courage,  child.  This  very 
night  I  shall  start  for  Rome  to  throw 
myself  at  the  holy  father's  feei,  bej? 
ging  him  to  remove  the  spirit  and  rid 
the  chateau  of  a  nuisance. 

Evelyn:  Your  lordship  is  about  to 
leave  me? 

Bluebeard:  Thou  shalt  be  in  good 
hands.  Sister  Anne  and  mv  small  paee 
shall  attend  thee. 

Evelyn:  Well  then,  your  lordshfp, 
go  with  God,  and  may  the  holy  virgin 
protect  you.    Kiss  me,  my  lord. 

Bluebeard:  I  cannot  kiss  thee, 
woman. 

Evelyn:  And  why  not.  man?  Am 
I  not  pretty? 

Bluebeard  (taking  hold  of  both  her 
hands)  :  Evelyn,  let  me  tell  thee,  that 
in  five  minutes  thou  hast  asked  me  ten 
questions.  Thou  seemest  to  be  given 
to  curiosity  to  a  frightful  degree — it's 
a  fault  pregnant  with  evil  conse- 
quences. Remember  what  I  said.  And 
now  farewell.  Be  good  and  sensible 
while  I  am  gone. 


Scene  the  Third. 

The  Tower.  A  large  apartment  hung 
in  blue.  On  the  main  wall  hang  Blue- 
beard's seven  wives,  side  by  side. 

Wife  No.  I :  Have  you  heard,  ladies, 
Bluebeard  got  another  wife. 

All:   How  doest  know? 

First  Wife:  I  gather  it  from  the 
tune  of  the  castle  bells. 

Wife  No.  2:  I  say,  the  more  the 
merrier. 

Wife  No.  i:  I  don't  know  about 
that.  Methinks  Bluebeard  has  exhaust- 
ed his  excuses  for  murder  and  this 
little  one  may  escape  our  fate.  As  to 
ouselves — we  have  hung  here  long 
enough  together  to  appreciate  why 
each  and  every  one    of    us    deserved 
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death,  but  this  child 

Wife  No.  2:  A  child,  thou  sayest? 

Wife  No.  I :  A  veritable  ^baby.  I 
watched  her  disrobing.  Not  more  than 
17,  I  tell  thee,  long  hair,  innocent  eyes 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Wife  No.  2:  Innocent,  thou  sayest.'' 
Remember,  there  are  other  sins  be- 
sides those  we  were  guilty  of. 

Wife  No.  7:  Moreover,  it  does  not 
take  much  to  displease  Bluebeard.  Re- 
flect on  my  own  case.  The  old  mon- 
ster hung  me  on  the  nail  ecause  I  was 
fond  of  sleeping  longer  than  he  could. 
So  one  fine  morning  he  said:  "Thou 
art  the  personification  of  laziness. 
Away  with  thee,"  and  wrung  my  neck. 

Wife  No.  I :  Do  you  remember,  la- 
dies, why  I  hang  here?  My  cousins, 
sisters  and  aunts  were  so  proud  of  my 
title,  they  always  addressed  me  as 
countess." 

"Madame  Insolence  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  name  for  thee,"  opined  the 
gray-haired  brute  one  day,  and  pulled 
my  neckband  so  tight  I  couldn't 
breathe. 

Wife  No.  6:  I  was  saving  up  for  a 
new  hat,  and  Bluebeard,  ascertaining 
that  I  had  collected  quite  a  little  coin, 
summoned  me  to  his  room.  "Thou  art 
recognized.  Avarice,"  he  thundered, 
and  I  felt  a  creak  in  my  neck. 

Wife  No.  5 :  The  same  happened  to 
me  because  I  loved  jam  too  well. 

Wife  No.  4:  And  to  me,  because  I 
allowed  the  page  to  undo  my  shoe 
laces. 

The  Third  Wife :  And  to  me  because 
I  boxed  Sister  Anne's  ears.  She  is  such 
a  cat,  my  sister. 

The  First  Wife :  See  there,  thou,  too, 
has  aN sister  Anne?  My  old  maid  sister 
was  named  thus  50  odd  years  ago. 

Chorus:   And  mine;  and  mine. 

The  First  Wife:  It  seems  that  all 
pretty  women  carry  an  ugly  one 
around  with  them,  and  that  monster 
is  usually  responsible  for  their  undo- 
ing. 

The  Second  Wife :  Well,  to  return 
to  my  original  idea.  I  bet  my  nail 
against  your  seven  that  the  newly 
married  one  will  keep  us  company  ere 
two  days  have  passed.  When  you 
come  to  think  of  it  we  have  made  a 
nice  collection  of  penal  sins — nice  but 


incomplete,  for  the  pearl  of  them  all  is 
missing! 

Chorus :  Name  it.  Give  us  the  name. 
We  ar  bursting. 

The  Second  Wife:  Our  collection 
lacks  the  queen  of  female  vices,  a  vice 
that  led  to  the  downfall  of  millions 
and  is  running  hundreds  of  thousands 
year  after  year;  the  vice  all-compre- 
hensive, the  vice  that  produces  many 
others 

Chorus :  Its  name,  we  say ;  give  us 
the  name! 

Second  Wife:  Hush,  somebody's 
coming 

Chorus:  Nonsense,  it's  the  wind. 
No,  it's  a  bat ! 

The  Second  Wife:  Well,  this  awful 
vice  is  named — but  here  it  is  in  person. 

(The  key  turns  in  the  lock,  the  door 
opens  and  Evelyn  appears,  holding  a 
light  in  her  hand. '  She  takes  in  the 
apartment  by  a  glance  and  vanishes. 


Scene  the  Fourth. 

Evelyn's  Boudoir.  Evelyn  (in  bed)  : 
What  a  night  I  had.  Running  through 
those  dark,  damp  halls  with  bats'-wings 
fanning  my  face  and  the  lamp  threaten- 
ing to  go  out  every  second.  Ah,  I  still 
see  it,  that  grand  carved  door  disclos- 
ing the  immense  hall  hung  in  blue,  and 
the  seven  ladies  hanging  on  nails.  What 
a  monster  Count  Bluebeard  is,  to  be 
sure.  Seven  wives,  and  all  killed  by 
his  own  hand.  However,  as  none  of 
the  vices  for  which  they  suffered  death 
are  bothering  me,  I  am  not  frightened. 
(A  knock  at  the  door.)     Who  is  there? 

Sister  Anne :  Only  me,  dear  Evelyn. 
But  what  do  I  see  still  in  bed?  Thou 
are  not  constitutionally  lazy,  I  hope? 
The  count  desires  thee  to  be  up  and 
about  at  sunbreak. 

Evelyn  (consulting  her  watch)  Give 
me  a  rest,  old  girl. 

Sister  Anne :  I  brought  thy  milk  and 
coffee. 

Evelyn:  Thanks  (drinks).  What  .1 
mess!  I  never  knew  there  was  so 
much  chicory  in  the  wide,  wide  world! 
(severely)  Anne,  if  that  happens  again 
I  will  bounce  thee  as  true  as  I  am  mis- 
tress of  this  palace.  And  now  go  and 
throw  the  stuff  to  the  pigs. 

Sister  Anne :   I  assure  thee,  thou  art 
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mistaken,  Evelyn ;  it's  coffee,  coffee  out 
of  a  prize  package. 

Evelyn :  Well,  add  some  more  sugar, 
anyhow. 

Sister  Anne:  More  sugar?  Perhaps 
thou  would  prefer  three  more  pieces. 

Evelyn :  Five  more  pieces,  and  don't 
be  all  day  about  it.  Hurry  up,  I  say; 
hast  thou  no  ears,  silly  ass? 

Sister  Anne:   I,  a  silly  ass? 

Evelyn:  A  mouse-colored  ass,  take 
my  word  for  it.  Give  me  the  sugat 
bowl.  (Takes  the  sugar  bowl  and 
smashes  it.) 

Sister  Anne  (aside) :  She  is  getting 
ready  for  suicide. 

Evelyn:  Tell  me,  Anne,  where  thy 
dress  comes  from?  It's  a  pretty  gown. 

Sister  Anne:  Did'st  forget,  thou 
gave  it  to  me  yesterday.  Thou  wert 
tired  of  it — thine  own  words. 

Evelyn:  YesterBay — ^yes.  Today  I 
changed  my  mind.  Give  up  that  dress 
at  once,  and  once  more  don  thy  old 
rags. 

Sister  Anne :  I  will  do  so.  But  be- 
fore I  go,  a  blind  mail  is  outside,  ask- 
ing for  his  weekly  stipend. 

Evelyn :  His  selection  of  a  patroness 
is  most  unlucky.  Tell  him  I  am  not 
wealthy  enough  to  "divvy  up"  with  aH 
the  good-for-nothings  in  the  province. 
But,  by  the  way,  Sister  Anne,  who  is 
the  prettv  blonde  boy  playing  at  the 
foot  of  the  window? 

Sister  Anne:  It's  the  page  belong- 
ing to  our  lord  and  master. 

Evelyn:  Call  him  up,  the  darling. 
(Sister  Anne  motions  to  the  boy,  who 
enters.)  Evelyn  (to  page) :  Come 
hither,  pretty  dollie;  how  old  art  thou? 

The  page:  Fifteen  years  and  two 
months,  your  grace. 

Evelyn:  No  more?  Yet  thou  art 
quite  a  little  man.  Sit  down  by  the 
side  of  the  bed,  and  don't  be  bashful ; 
I  command  thee,  no,  I  pray  thee,  don't 
be  bashful !  What  fine  eyes  thou  hast 
—eyes  as  blue  as  heaven  and  as  deep 
as  the  sea.  I  dote  on  eyes.  Come 
closer,  I  say.  Thou  blushest?  Ah,  the 
skin  of  his  neck  is  as  white  as  mine. 
Sister  Anne,  thou  wilt  chase  thyself 
into  the  yard  and  tend  to  the  hens. 
They  are  in.  count  them,  and    feed 


every  one,  separately,  by  hand.    Well, 
my  little  page,  now  we  are  alone. 


8eeM  thm  VHOu 

Same  apartment  as  in  the  first  act. 
Bluebeard,  who,  instead  of  going  to 
Rome,  had  concealed  himself  in  the 
neighborhood — in  a  big  arm  chair;  Sis- 
ter Anne  behind  him,  Evelyn  on  her 
knees. 

Bluebeard:  I  am  the  unhappiest  of 
men. 

Evelyn :  Have  pity  on  me. 

Bluebeard:  And  to  think  that  the 
last  should  be  the  worst  of  the  whole 
bunch.  The  first  seven  had  one  vice 
apiece,  but  this  combines  all  their 
vices,  adding  one  more.  (To  Evelyn) 
Defend  thyself,  unhappy  one.  Tell  me, 
say  that  Sister  Anne  is  a  liar.  Tell  me 
quick,  and  I  will  break  the  old  cat's 
neck. 

Evelyn :    I  cannot  tell  a  lie. 

Bluebeard  (reading  Sister  Anne's  re- 
port) :  Stayed  in  bed  till  noon — lazi- 
ness. Three  extra  pieces  of  sugar  in 
her  coffee — sweet  tooth,  gluttony.  Re- 
fused alms — avarice.  Flirted  with  the 
page — ^wantonness.  And  neither  pride, 
ill-temper  nor  envy  are  lacking — a  ver- 
itable beehive  of  wickedness  and  in 
one  so  young,  too! 

Evelyn:  Woe,  that  I  failed  to  heed 
your  lordship's  commands;  curiosity 
led  to  my  undoing.  Curiosity  caused 
me  to  invade  the  blue  chamber  of  hor- 
rors; the  moment  I  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock  I  felt  as  guilty  as  a  whole 
squadron  of  troopers. 

Bluebeard :  Curiosity,  curiosity — I 
expected  that.  It's  the  mother  of  all 
vice.  But,  my  child,  what  shall  I  do 
with  thee? 

Evelyn:  Kill  me.  Since  you  forbid 
flirting,  I  have  nothing  to  live  for. 

Bluebeard :  Well,  then,  if  it  must  be, 
get  a  nail,  hammer  and  rope.  Sister 
Anne. 

Sister  Anne:  Brought  them  along, 
your  lordship.  I  would  not  keep  you 
waiting  for  a  farm. 

Bluebeard:  It's  fate;  I  am  a  ruined 
man.    I  will  never  get  another  wife! 

(Curtain.) 


Arcadian  Life 


THE  SUMMER  RESORTS  OF  MICHIGAN. 


The  mountains  have  their  attrac- 
tions, and  so  has  the  seashore.  There 
are  many  places  in  this  land  most  in- 
viting for  a  summer  sojourn.  The 
American  in  his  quest  for  comfort 
looks  far  from  home,  and  when  the 
weather  g^ows  warm  begins  his  wan- 
derings. 

We  need  not  follow  him  to  the  old 
country,  though  Europe  is  a  favorite 
with  tourists.  America  has  a  wider  di- 
versity in  respect  to  scenery  than  any 


view  of  the  waters  alternating  with  the 
sight  of  the  shores;  the  bustle  of  the 
port.  To  this  is  the  charm  of  sailing 
through  rivers  of  such  characteristics 
as  the  Detroit,  the  St.  Clair  and  the 
romantic  St.  Mary's. 

The  latter  is  a  wild  stream,  very  lit- 
tle changed  by  the  improving  hand  of 
man ;  today  appearing:  almost  as  it  ap- 
peared to  the  earliest  voyageurs.  It 
has  its  rapids,  and  its  islands,  and  so 
different  is  the  geology  of  its  Canadian 


other  continent.    It  invites,  and  it  re- 
ceives, every   year,  thousands   of  fo**' 
eigners,  who  thus  broaden  their  knowl 
edge  and  derive  other  advantages  from 
the  journey. 

One  may  take  a  voyage  on  the  great 
lakes  which  wash  the  shores  of  Michi- 
gan and  experience  the  pleasures  with- 
out suffering  anv  of  the  discomforts  of 
an  ocean  trip.    There  is  the  illimitible 


and  its  Michigan  shores  that  learned 
men  find  in  it  the  meeting  point  of  two 
distinct  eras  in  the  history  of  the 
earth.  Summer  tours  of  the  great  lakes 
are  delightful,  the  speed  and  comfort 
of  the  great  steam  passenger  craft  be- 
ing unsurpassed. 

Besides  the  thousands  who  make  the 
tour  on  the  passenger  steamers  there 
are  hundreds  who,  by  courtesy  of  the 
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owners  of  the  immense  fleet  of  freight 
vessels,  enjoy  a  trip  which  is  as  rare  as 
It  is  unique.  The  freighters  never  stop 
at  ports  between  their  destination,  un- 
less it  be  Detroit,  or  while  locking 
through  the  canal  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Of  all  the  states  Michigan  is  pre- 
eminent as  a  summer  resort.  This  is 
due  largely  to  circumstances  of  its 
climate,  tempered  as  it  is  by  the  influ- 
ences of  the  immense  bodies  of  water, 
salubrious  in  the  highest  degree,  and 


of  the  most  congenial  temperature.  But 
it  is  even  more  on  account  of  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  resorts  themselves, 
to  which  nature  lends  an  indescribable 
charm,  and  which  have  further  been 
embellished  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Colonies  of  cottagers  at  all  of  the 
Michigan  resorts  find  life  most  pleas- 
ant at  their  summer  homes.  At  some 
of  them  the  features  of  Chautauqua  are 
employed  to  combine  amusement  and 
instruction ;  at  others  the  religious  fea- 
ture predominates;  and  at  others, 
again,  the  refinements  of  social  life 
make  joyous  the  summer  time.  Some, 
again,  are  health  resorts,  where  heal- 
ing waters,  and  pure  air,  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  sanitarium  offer  their  in- 
vigorating aid  to  the  worn  body. 

At  most  of  them  outdoor  amuse- 
ments prevail,  and  not  the  least  of  their 
charms  are  those  which  invite  the 
angler,  the  streams  of  Michigan  being 
renowned  for  the  abundance  of  their 
game  fish.  These,  with  boating,  bath- 
ing, the  proximity  of  many  enterpris- 
ing little  cities,  and  facilities  for  ex- 
cursions by  boat  and  rail,  explain  in 
part    why    Michigan    is    the    favorite 


summer  resort  for  the  people  of  neigh- 
boring states,  and  of  the  south  and 
west. 

On  the  eastern  shores  of  Michigan 
there  are  places  of  peculiar  attractive- 
ness along  the  Detroit  River,  Lake  St 
Clair  and  River  St.  Clair.  Point  Aux 
Barques  is  a  point  of  much  renown. 
Tawas  Beach  is  famed  for  its  balsamic 
air  and  fine  bathing  facilities.  There 
are  many  points  less  known  along  the 
line  of  the  Detroit  &  Mackinac  rail- 
way, but  all  destined  to  a  wider  fame 
as  their  merits  become  better  known. 
Mullet  Lake  and  Topinabee  are  ad- 
mired points  in  the  interior,  reached  by 
the  Michigan  Central. 
\  Mackinac  Island,  as  it  is  the  oldest 
^»  resort,  is  also  among  the  best  known. 
I  Year  by  year  its  frequenters  grow  in 
'  number. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  Lake  Michi- 
gan shore  exceeds  all  other  portions  of 
i  the  state  in  respect  to  the  popularity  ot 
I  its  resorts.  From  St.  Joseph  on  the 
■  south  to  Macknac  on  the  north,  it 
abounds  in  rivers,  lakes  and  bays,  each 
of  which  has  its  charms,  and  all  of 
which  provide  for  the  wants  of  health 
and  pleasure  seekers  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  can  be  found  anywhere  else 
in  this  country. 

Fashion  has  its  vogue  at  some  of 
these  places,  though  in  the  main  they 
are  quiet  and  homelike  in  their  char- 
acteristics. The  cottage  element  pre- 
dominates. At  the  older  resorts,  as  is 
natural  from  their  popularity  and 
growth,  there  are  summer  homes  that 
reach  the  dignity  of  mansions;  costly 
edifices,  containing  furnishings  and  fit- 
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tings  in  keeping  with  the  wealth  of  the 
owners.  In  such  summer  homes  thero 
are  always  many  guests,  and  to  pro- 
vide amusement  for  them  there  are  the 
usual  outdoor  sports,  as  well  as  the 
home  festivities  that  promote  the 
amenities  of  social  life.  So  that  it  may 
be  said  there  is  hardlv  a  summer  re- 


family  homes,  and  utilized  to  the  full- 
est extent  by  those  wha  bring  their 
families  with  them. 

There  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  not 
reached  expeditiously,  comfortably  and 
at  small  cost.  And  here  again,  in  the 
cost  of  living,  they  are  unrivalled.  This 
circumstance   arises   partly    from    the 


sort  in  Michigan  that  does  not  offer 
something  in  the  way  of  mirth  and  re- 
laxation, as  well  as  health,  to  its  fre- 
quenters. 

It  would  take  much  space  to  name 
all  the  charming  places  that  nature  has 
provided  in  Michigan  for  ideal  summei 
homes,  attractive  to  young  and  old 
alike.     They  are,  for  the  most  part. 


fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  sup- 
plies comes  from  the  fruit,  vegetable 
and  dairy  farms  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. There  is  a  long  succession  of 
fruits  lasting  the  season  through,  fot 
Michigan  excels  in  the  line  of  fruits, 
whether  it  be  berries  or  orchard  fruits. 
Without  going  into  particulars  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  from  such    great 
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cities  as  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago  through  trains  are 
run  to  most  of  the  points  in  this  de- 
lightful region.  They  are  trains  spe- 
cially equipped  for  summer  travel;  by 
means  of  them  in  twenty-four  hours, 
or  less,  the  traveler  can  come  from  the 
most  distant  city  named  above,  and 
find  repose  in  the  freshness,  healthful 
air  and  beauty  of  this  happy  region. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  those 
who  have  once  experienced  the  charm 
attaching  to  the  climate  of  these  two 
peninsulas  are  glad  to  exchange  the 
enervating  atmosphere  and  manifold 
discomforts  of  reeking  cities  for  the 
salubrity  of  a  season  amid  such  sur- 


roundings as  Michigan  resorts  possess. 
Paradise  is  distant,  and  hardly  at- 
tainable in  this  workaday  world,  but 
surely  Michigan  in  the  summer  season 
offers  more  of  its  charms  than  any 
other  section  of  our  country.  This  be- 
ing known,  attracts  the  rational  man, 
and  he  brings  with  him  to  Michigan 
every  summer  his  wife,  and  his  family, 
and  his  example  is  potent  with  his 
friends.  Thus,  with  health,  good  com- 
pany and  an  invigorating  climate — life 
and  joy  may  be  counted  as  certain 
guests,  ready  to  do  their  part  to  glorify 
existence  in  these  favored  summer 
homes. 


The  pablishers  take  pleasure  in  acknowledg^ing^  the  courtesj  of  the  Michtean  Centraljthe 
Pere  Marquette,  The  Detroit  &  Mackinac,  The  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railroads,  and  The 
Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Co.,  for  the  half  tone  views  from  original  photographs  used 
to  illustrate  the  above  article. 


Distance. 


It  is  not  miles  that  lie  between  us,  sweet. 
Miles  may  be  traversed  soon  by  willing  feet. 

Nor  is  It  time  that  keeps  me  far  from  you. 
Love  mocks  at  time  with  hours  forever  new. 

Nay,  though  I  came  and  stood  now  at  your 

side, 
The  miles  would  lie  between  and  time  divide 

Is  it  not  strange  that  I,  who  love  you  so, 
Watch  not  your  coming,  heed  not  when  vou 
go? 


I,  who  would  keep  you  close  with  tenderesi 

care, 
Comfort  when  weary,  know  not  how  you  fare. 

It  14  not  miles  that  lie  between  us,  sweet. 
Miles  may  be  traversed  soon  by  willing  feet. 

Nay,  though  I  came  and  stood  now  at  your 

side. 
The  miles  would  lie  between  and  time  divide. 

— Louise  Driscoll,  in  Lippincott. 


A  Character  Sketcl  of  a  MIcMgai  Boy, 


One  of  the  earliest  of  my  youthful 
recollections  is  that  of  a  boy  who, 
among  his  juvenile  associates,  was 
known  familiarly  as  "The  Senator." 
Years  have  passed  since  then,  but  now 
when  I  recall  that  long-vanished  time, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  lads  were  not 
far  away  in  their  early  characteriza- 
tion. Was  it,  then,  pray  let  me  ask,  by 
some  species  of  clairvoyance,  giving  a 
direct  but  swiftly  fading  glimpse  of  the 
distant  future,  that  these  ragamuffins 
singled  out  "The  Senator"  for  the  path 
of  fame  ?  The  thought  brings  a  smile 
tonight,  for  well  I  know  that  the 
urchins  named  their  little  pals  all  un- 
thinkingly, one  being  known  as  "Red- 
dy,"  on  account  of  his  sun-kissed 
locks,  another  "Wipsie,"  because  he 
swiped  the  German  orchard  man's  ap- 
ples; and,  in  the  light  of  these  more 
prosaic  instances,  it  must  be  confessed, 
neither  "Reddy"  nor  "Wipsie"  have 
since  surprised  the  world  by  their  lat- 
ter-day achievements.  But,  regardless 
of  these  exceptions,  there  was,  to  my 
mind,  something  so  singularly  charac- 
teristic about  the  nick-name  "The  Sen- 
ator" that  it  comes  back  to  memory 
with  a  fragrance  that  time  cannot  fade, 
and  forever  marks  the  destiny — achiev- 
ed or  not — of  the  subject  of  this  review. 

I  see  him  long  ago,  leading  in  debate 
his  juvenile  friends. 

A  few  years  pass  and  I  see  him,  leav- 
ing home,  to  begin  the  battle  of  life. 
The  report  comes  that  he  has  entered 
a  large  mercantile  house  in  Chicago* 
and  I  learn  that,  when  still  a  mere 
youth,  a  beardless  stripling,  he  has 
been  placed  in  a  most  responsible  posi- 
tion, as  head  of  one  of  the  departments. 
Occasionally  "The  Senator"  returns  to 
Detroit  on  a  flying  visit.  He  has 
grown  more  robust,  and  his  manner  is 
that  of  the  energetic  young  business 
man.     The  truth  of  history  requires 


that  I  add  that  he  now  wears  a  silk 
hat,  and  is  extremely  fashionable  in 
his  attire.  Looking  backward,  and  re- 
calling the  impression  left  by  this 
young  man  on  my  memory,  I  find  my- 
self thinking  that  even  a  decade  ago 
"The  Senator"  manifested  the  same  at- 
tributes of  strength  and  weakness  that 
still  characterize  him  today;  that,  if 
you  please,  the  dominating  quality  of 
his  mind  was,  and  is,  a  certain  self- 
esteem  combined  with  a  certain  mental 
inflexibility,  qualities  which,  to  timid 
souls,  may  ofttimes  be  mistaken  for 
arbitrary  opinions ;  but  in  spite  of  this 
rigidity,  I  am  sure  that  the  candor  that 
is  always  open  to  argument  is  the  unit 
of  force  in  this  strong,  logical  mind,  t 
may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  add  that 
it  has  always  been  my  impression  that 
this  man's  peculiar  mental  strength  ex- 
hibits itself  in  this,  that  he  deliber- 
ately commands  people  not  only  by  his 
words,  but  also  by  the  characteristic 
ring  of  his  voice,  which,  although  sel- 
dom sharp,  is  deep,  sonorous  and  ex- 
tremely stimulating  to  action,  carry- 
ing a  tremor  of  authority  to  those  fal- 
tering souls  whom  he  would  incline  to 
his  superior  will. 

Argumentative,  resourceful,  strong 
in  opinions,  right  or  wrong,  he  per- 
suades as  Cecil  Rhodes  persuaded,  by 
the  matchless  self-confidence  ex- 
pressed by  those  dogmatic  words:       ^ 

"I  am  right."  '"1 

A  common  phrase  with  him,  "It  cer- 
tainly is!"  "Certainly!"  accompanied 
by  a  peculiar  inflextion  gives  emphasis 
to  any  proposition  he  advances. 

For  what  purpose,  thus  far,  has  he 
used  this  force?  Has  he  made  any 
sustained  eflfort?  What,  then,  is  his 
ambition?  Wtihin  the  scope  of  his 
own  business  aflFairs,  not  infrequently 
broad,  and  involving  the  control  of 
shrewd  men  of  the  world — he  causes 
even  the  reluctant  to  yield  before  they 
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have  time  to  dissent.  Sometimes  he 
returns  to  the  assault,  playing  with  his 
man  as  a  cat  does  with  a  mouse ;  again, 
with  swift  logic,  with  irresistible 
force,  he  closes  within  a  few  moments. 

He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  can  sell 
wind;  and  yet  I  know  that  as  an  or- 
ganizer of  well-night  hopeless  propo- 
sitions, along  hackneyed  trite,  almost 
impossible  lines — all  the  more  difficult 
on  that  very  account — ^he  has  met  and 
subdued  the  hostility  of  scores  of  the 
shrewdest  business  men  in  Chicago, 
New  York  City,  Kansas  City,  Pitts- 
burg, and  elsewhere;  and  often  have 
I  marveled  upon  what  unequaled  suc- 
cess might  not  be  his  were  he  t&  en- 
gage his  resources  upon  some  virgin 
idea,  some  enterprise  appealing  by  its 
very  novelty.  Instead,  he  has  demon- 
strated, again  and  again,  until  mon- 
otony intervened  in  the  story,  that, 
above  all  else,  even  in  presenting  some 
thread-bare  proposition,  by  its  very 
nature  seemingly  inviting  almost  cer- 
tain defeat,  he  intuitively  grasps  the 
fundamental  weakness  of  mankind  and 
directs  all  his  cunning  to  the  artful 
coddling  of  other  people's  vanities,  by 
a  peculiar  bold  directness,  insinuating 
himself  into  men's  good  graces.  By  a 
positive,  dogmatic  style,  at  first  glance 
perhaps  almost  deemed  unsuited  to  the 
desired  end,  he  swiftly  conveys  the  im* 
pression  that  he,  of  all  men,  has  dis- 
covered their  usefulness  to  the  world, 
will  set  them  right,  reveal  their 
strength,  and  reward  their  lifelong  ef- 
forts. They  believe,  because  he  quick^- 
ly  traverses  the  ground  that  leads 
them  back  to  their  own  weaknesses 
which,  under  his  artful  uncovering,  he 
presents  as  actual  virtues.  Thus,  they 
really  believe,  because  they  wish  to 
believe;  and  so  they  shower  tKeir 
money  upon  this  singular  man,  who 
can  tell  them,  better  than  anyone  tiey 
have  ever  met,  that  their  dearest  am- 
bition will  soon  come  true. 

Like  all  strong  men,  he  finds  every- 
thing necessary  to  his  happiness — 
eveiythin*^  or  nothing.  Consequently, 
at  times  he  relapses  into  long  periods 
of  inactivity,  indiflFerent  to  Uie  value 
of  time,  money  or  opportunity,  show- 
ing no  preference  for  place  or  person, 
vagrant  or  millionaire.    Casting  aside 


indulgence,  he  deliberately  welcomes 
asceticism;  and  knowing  the  flavor  of 
choice  foods,  puts  them  aside  for  fru- 
gal fare,  wines  gives  way  to  a  glass  of 
water,  while  costly  Havana  cigars, 
onoe  so  absolutely  necessary  to  his 
pleasures,  he  now  deliberately  fore- 
goes. At  such  times  of  reaction,  the 
meditative  mood  comes  upon  him,  and 
he  grows  painfully  introspective,  ex- 
amining his  faults  and  frailties  with  a 
cruel,  blunt  directness  in  a  way  that 
would  belittle  the  most  biting  sar- 
casms of  a  candid  friend.  He  plunges 
into  a  self-examination  that  leaves  him 
disgusted  with  the  trivialities  of  life. 
No  longer  disposed  to  care  for  money, 
power  or  fame,  and  scorning  the  petty 
affairs,  the  humdrum  existence,  his 
mind  dwells  on  the  grand  opportunity 
to  be  useful.  Life,  to  him,  in  such  mo- 
ments of  clear  sight,  is  no  longer  a 
complex  problem ;  the  bread  and  butter 
question  seems  childish. 

In  a  word,  this  man  awaits  a  call. 
From  whence  will  the  voice  resound? 

Alas,  as  yet  he  does  not  know. 

Books  do  not  specially  attract  him, 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  he  is  analytical. 
Perhaps  he  is  even  less  attracted  by 
problems  dwelling  on  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  life,  or  the  beyond..  Doubt- 
less, he  has  asked  himself,  many  times, 
"What  does  it  all  mean?"  but  his 
strong  utilitarian  cast  of  mind  saves 
him  from  the  monotonous  discussions 
of  the  enthusiast.  He  is  of  the  small 
but  bold  class  of  industrial  leaders, 
whose  ideal  is  the  practical  united  with 
the  beautiful ;  those  pioneers  who  plan 
the  great  railroad  systems,  who  design 
the  intricate  network  of  canals  that 
will  bring  water  to  a  desert,  and  whose 
clear  sight  already  recognizes  from 
afar  the  good  that  lies  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  horizon. 

Surveyed  in  a  broad  sense,  I  take  it 
that  such  a  man  is  the  final  analysis, 
is  in  reality  a  poet,  but  in  a  modem 
guise,  as  yet  all  too  inadequately  rec- 
ognized, the  Poet  of  Action,  for  the 
appreciation  of  whom  we  must  turn 
from  the  roseate  unrealities  of  the 
scholar  in  his  cloister,  and  survey  our 
gigantic  problems  of  industry  and 
achievement  planned  by  far-seeing 
minds;    and  contemplating  these  re- 
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suits,  gradually  we  discern,  in  these 
twentieth  century  business  affairs,  an 
underlying  element  of  real  poetic  cre- 
ation. I  sincerely  believe  that  our 
friend's  gift  is  the  gift  of  such  utili- 
tarian prophecy,  and  that  his  force  is 
that  of  the  pioneer  and  the  explorer, 
who  follow  the  strange  streams  to 
their  source  in  the  golden  mountains, 
and  lead  thereto  the  faint-hearted  ones 
who  wait  behind. 

He  is,  perhaps  I  may  say,  the  sort  of 
man  who,  above  all  other  men,  needs  a 
catise  to  defend,  a  principle  to  uphold, 
a  flag  to  follow ;  nor  is  it  strange  that, 
lacking  these,  his  best  force  should 
linger  unused,  his  ambition  sink  to  re- 
pose. This  fatal  lapse  in  one  so  richly 
endowed  is  perhaps  best  explainable 
by  the  added  fact  that  this  man  is  in- 
deed a  strange  contradiction,  in  this, 
that  while  at  times  he  chafes  at  the 
slightest  delay,  thunders  against  a  mo- 
ment lost  in  inaction,  often  he  sits  with 
idle  hands,  complaisantly  looking  upon 
life  as  a  passing  spectacle,  until  I  hav^ 
come  to  believe  that,  unless  crossed  by 
large  responsibilities,  he  is  prone  to 
squander  his  time  with  spendthrift 
hand,  relapsing  into  the  placid  con- 
tentment that  comes  with  fine  health 
and  the  gratification  of  the  physical 
senses.  Like  many  another  man,  he  is 
strongest  when  the  clouds  lower; 
weakest  when  the  sun  shines;  but, 
made  restless  by  the  prick  of  con- 
science at  time  lost,  he  gives  the  lion's 
roar. 

This  is  a  practical  age  and  this  man 
is  certainly  practical.  He  has,  I  fancy, 
brought  something  with  him  from  Chi- 
cago.   However  stony  the  field,  his  in- 


tent is  to  make  an  even  furrow,  drive 
his  plough  straight.  Whether  a  qual- 
ity wholly  admirable,  or  not,  he  allows 
nothing  to  stand  in  his  way;  obstacleii 
incite  him  to  greater  activity.  In  a 
business  way,  perhaps,  he  does  not  al- 
ways look  at  it  from  the  other  fellow's 
point  of  view;  but  the  justification  of 
his  enterprise  is  that  modern  measure 
of  success — money. 

On  mature  thought,  perhaps,  I  mav 
say  that  his  forte  is  to  organize,  to  di- 
rect, to  plan.  The  first  law  of  his  mind 
is  order.  His  shrewdness,  his  grasp  of 
opportunity,  his  far-discernment  give 
him  strong  self-confidence,  make  him 
feel  that  no  one  can  refute  his  con* 
elusions.  Once  he  decides  a  business 
proposition,  he  never  afterward 
doubts.  His  precision  of  thought 
shows  surprising  maturity;  and 
though,  from  the  very  first,  he  may  be 
in  possession  of  the  whole  truth,  he 
allows  it  slowly  to  unfold  in  his  con- 
sciousness until  the  significance  of  the 
facts  gradually  become  clear. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  having  all 
this  magnificent  audacity,  he  has  not 
thus  far  made  a  permanent  start  in 
life ;  because  the  paths  that  he  has  thus 
far  followed,  have  ultimately  appeared 
to  him  unworthy  of  persistent  pur- 
suing. Perhaps  he  does  not  know  it 
himself,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  Nature  has  saved  him  for  a 
larger  battle,  for  storm  and  stress,  for 
grim,  great  events  yet  to  come,  that 
one  day  are  to  call  him  from  his  slum- 
bers  to  fiad  that  the  period  of  his  ob- 
scurity was  but  his  school  of  appren^ 
ticeship. 


A  Maryland  justice  of  the  p.eace,  in 
deciding  an  action  against  a  railroad 
company  for  killing  a  cow  near  a  road 


crossin^^ 


decided  the  cav;  in  favor  of 


the  plzintiH  for  the  reason  that  "the 
defendant  had  no  sign  up  at  the  cross- 


ing; 


Tke  I>««kalraB<« 


'A  little  girl  thus  described  a  dachs- 
hund she  had  seen:  'Tt  was  one  of 
those  funny  ones— you  know,  the  ones 


that  are  a  dog  and  a  half  long  and  half 
a  dog  high.  You  must  know  the  sort, 
it  is  a  dog  that  only  has  four  legs,  but 
looks  as  if  it  ought  to  have  six." 


ObIx 

Young  Man— Doctor,  I  feel  wretch- 
ed all  the  time,  nothing  interests  me, 
have  no  appetite  and  can't  sleep«  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  do? 

Old  Doctor— Marry  the  girl,  .sir; 
marry  the  girl. 


story  of  a  Station  Agent 


By  I^.A.  MITCHELL. 


The  most  eventful  incident  in  my 
railroad  experience?  Well,  draw  up 
closer  so  that  I  won't  have  to  holler  to 
be  heard  above  these  passing  trains, 
and  I'll  tell  you.  I've  been  a  railroad 
man  all  my  life  and  in  some  bad 
smashes,  but  the  thing  that  bothers  me 
most,  even  today,  many  years  after  it 
occurred,  was  one  in  which  I  was  in 
no  personal  danger  whatever. 

I  was  station  agent  in  a  little  town 
on  the  A.  V.  &  Y.  railroad.  The  sta- 
tion was  at  one  end  of  a  bridge  across 
a  narrow,  but  deep,  river.  At  low 
water  it  was  rather  a  gorge  than  a 
stream.  One  wild  night  when  the  rain 
had  been  pouring  all  day  I  noticed  that 
the  water  was  up  to  the  stringers.  I 
took  my  lantern  and  went  on  to  the 
bridge.  Going  part  way  across  I  felt 
a  tremor,  and,  after  hunting  for  the 
cause,  saw  that  one  of  the  piers  was 
weak.  Indeed  it  was  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  a  short  time  before  it  would 
give  way. 

Then  I  began  to  think  in  a  hunrry. 
No  train  would  go  over  that  bridge 
without  going  down.  I  was  so  terror 
stricken  that  for  some  time,  though  I 
was  familiar  with  the  time  of  every 
train,  I  couldn't  for  my  life  remember 
from  what  direction  the  first  train 
would  come,  but  by  an  eflfort  I  con- 
trolled myself,  and  it  came  to  me  that 
in  fifteen  minutes  one  was  due  at  the 
station  coming  from  across  the  river, 
while  from  the  other  direction  none 
was  due  for  more  than  two  hours.  The 
thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  cross  the 
bridge  and  signal  for  the  first  train. 

Over  the  ties,  beneath  which  the 
water  was  boiling  against  the  string- 
ers, I  ran  as  rapidly  as  if  I  were  on  a 
dirt  rdad.  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
a  train  load  of  people  dashing  on  to 
that  bridge  and  plunging  into  water 
forty  feet  deep.  As  soon  as  I  had 
passed  off  the  bridge  I  sped  down  the 


track  so  that  I  might  head  off  the  train 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  danger,  I 
had  gone  only  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  bridge  and  was  tearing  along  like 
mad  when  suddenly  I  tumbled  into  a 
cattle  guard.  I  was  pretty  badly  hurt, 
but  this  was  not  what  troubled  me.  My 
lantern  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  ex- 
cavation and  went  out. 

I  groped  for  the  lantern,  but  couldn't 
find  it.  I  suppose  I  was  too  excited 
to  look  carefully.  But  I  gathered  my 
faculties  and  hunted  on  till  I  got  it. 
The  next  question  was  how  to  relight 
it.  I  felt  in  all  my  pockets  and  at  last 
found  one  match. 

Talk  about  the  value  of  a  drop  oi 
water  to  one  dying  of  thirst,  a  crust 
of  bread  to  one  famished!  I  doubt  if 
either  water  or  bread  could  ever  seem 
as  valuable  to  any  one  as  that  match 
seemed  to  me.  How  was  I  to  strike  it 
without  danger  of  its  being  blown  out 
before  I  could  relight  the  lantern? 
There  was  no  protection  near  and  I 
hadn't  time  to  go  hunting  for  any.  I 
knew  the  train  would  pass  the  spot 
where  I  was  in  less  than  ten  minutes, 
and  I  must  relight  that  lantern  within 
that  time.  However,  I  had  the  good 
sense  to  first  put  a  greater  interval  be* 
tween  me  and  the  bridge  before  taking 
any  other  action,  and  ran  on  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  stopping  in  a  cut  half  a 
dozen  feet  deep.  There  I  was,  with 
one  match  in  my  pocket  with  which  to 
save  the  lives  of  a  whole  train  load  of 
people  and  only  about  five  minutes  in 
which  to  insure  safety  in  starting  a 
a  flame. 

Somehow  by  this  time  I  had  gath- 
ered my  faculties  completely.  I  deter- 
mined that  nothing  but  a  complete 
driving  from  my  mind  of  the  situation 
would  enable  me  to  plan,  and  with  a 
supreme  effort  I  mastered  my  excite- 
ment and  became  perfectly  cool.  Then 
I  considered  by  fishes  of  thought  the 
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best  way  to  proceed.  Should  I  at- 
tempt to  relight  the  lantern  directly 
from  the  match  or  try  to  light  a  fire? 
I  felt  in  my  pocket  and  found  a  few 

scraps  of   paper news    clippings — 

and  some  letters.  There  was  also  a 
lead  pencil.  Taking  off  my  coat,  I  set 
it  up  in  the  middle  of  the  track  in  tent- 
like fashion,  though  the  wind  forced 
me  to  hold  on  to  it  to  keep  it  from  be- 
ing blown  away.  I  next  crumpled  the 
bits  of  newspaper  and  laid  them  on  the 
tie,  which,  though  wet,  was  not  much 
in  contact  with  the  paper.  My  next 
move  was  to  crumple  the  letters  and 
lay  them  on  the  clippings.  AH  this  I 
did,  holding  the  coat  in  position. 
Finally  I  split  my  lead  pencil  into 
strips,  with  which  to  start  a  more  last- 
ing flame. 

I  had  now  taken  every  possible  pre- 
caution to  secure  a  blaze  and  was 
ready  to  strike  my  match  when  I  heard 
the  whistle  of  the  approaching  train. 
Calling  up  all  my  resolution  to  with- 
stand acting  hastily,  I  took  out  my 
match  and  scratched  it  on  my  sleeve. 


At  the  same  moment  a  fresh  gust  of 
wind  came,  and  I  had  no  sooner 
lighted  a  corner  of  one  of  the  bits  of 
paper  than  the  match  went  out. 

How  I  kept  the  blaze  from  going  out 
also  by  putting  one  bit  of  paper  on  top 
of  another,  finally  taking  a  piece  of  the 
lead  pencil  and  securing  such  a  flame 
as  I  dared  put  into  the  lantern  is  now 
a  mystery  to  me,  for  I  did  it  in  a 
howling  wind  and  rain  and  with  the 
train  not  a  mile  away.  Nevertheless  I 
succeeded,  and,  cramming  the  top 
down  on  the  lantern,  signaled  without 
thirty  seconds  to  spare.  Then,  when  I 
had  explained  matters  to  the  engineer, 
I  dashed  away  to  signal  the  next  train 
due  from  the  opposite  direction. 

The  bridge  went  down  before  morn- 
ing, but  no  one  was  injured  by  its  col- 
lapse. Indeed,  I  was  benefited,  for  I 
received  my  biggest  promotion. 

Since  that  day  I  have  always  carried 
a  full  box  of  matches,  and  whenever  I 
find  the  stock  getting  low  I  replenish 
it.  A  match  to  me  is  the  most  valuable 
thing  in  the  world. 


What's  the  Matter  With  Arkauawt 


Jim  Hayes,  the  popular  boniface,  tell- 
ing stories  of  his  recent  experience  in 
the  wild  and  woolly  West,  relates  the 
following  characteristic  anecdote: 

"Whenever  you  strike  an  Arkansas 
man  in  the  Far  West  you  strike  a  man 
who  is,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
ashamed  of  his  birthplace,  and  who 
seems  destined  to  be  the  butt  of  all 
creation.  For  instance,  I  once  heard 
a  long,  lean,  lank  'Arkansas  traveler' 
exclaim,  in  an  aggrieved  tone,  after 
he  had  parried  queries  as  to  what  State 
he  was  'raised  in'  for  some  time,  *Wal, 
I  was  bom  in  Arkansas,  if  you  must 
know.    Now  laugh,  gol  durn  ye.' 

"Another  poor  devil,  after  a  similar 
mortifying  experience,  finally  drawled 
out:  'Spose  I  was  born  in  Arkansas. 
That  ain't  what  makes  me  look  so 
blamed  mean— I've  had  a  right  smart 
spell  of  fever.' 

"But  the  queerest  case  of  all  was  a 
fellow   I   once  saw    6n    the    witness 


stand,  when  the  counsel  was  trying  to 
throw  some  light  on  his  past  life.  With 
this  end  in  view,  he  asked  the  usual 
question,  'Where  are  you  from,  sir?" 

"  'Wal,'  replied  the  unwilling  wit- 
ness, 'I  come  here  from  Missouri.' 

"'Were  you  born  in  that  State?' 

"  'I  was  in  Texas  a  while  afore  that.' 

"'And  before  that?' 

"  'I  made  a  crop  in  Injun  Territory.' 

"'But  where  were  you  born,  sir — 
that's  what  we  want  to  get  at  ?' 

"Cornered  at  last,  the  fellow  struck 
back  in  this  fashion: 

"  'Wal,  spose  I  was  born  down  in 
Arkansaw,  ain't  my  word  as  good  as 
yourn,  I'd  like  to  know.' 

"And  the  lawyer  subsided.  But  to 
this  day,"  concluded  Mr.  Hayes,  "I 
have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself 
as  to  the  reason  of  this  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  natives  of  Arkansas  to 
disclose  their  birthplace." 
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A   Towerlas  1[«aii 


The  executive  committee  of  the  Fort 
Michilimackinac  Memorial  Monument 
Association,  of  which  Hon.  Peter 
White,  of  Marquette,  is  president,  has 
just  concluded  a  meeting  at  which  the 
plans  for  the  proposed  monument  were 
completed.  In  brief  they  provide  for  a 
shaft  365  feet  high,  to  be  erected  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
both  nations  were  united  in  one  mili- 
tary organization  to  recapture  the  fort 
from  savage  control  in  1763.  If  the 
necessary  funds  can  be  procured  a 
searchlight  will  be  placed  on  top  of  the 
monument. 


Tke    FnUt    Crop    •f    BUeMsitt    BeatiBi;    ih% 
S««theni  States. 


If  reports  of  members  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Fruit  Growers'  Association  are 
correct,  the  fruit  crop  in  this  section 
will  be  excellent,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  this  season.  At  a  meeting  in 
the  court  house  at  Grand  Rapids  the 
association  heard  reports  from  all  parts 
of  Kent  county  and  from  nearby  coun- 
ties. Careful  investigation  had  been 
made  by  the  members,  and  they  saia 
that  there  were  very  satisfactory  indi- 
cations of  a  full  crop  of  all  varieties  of 
grapes  and  a  very  fair  one  of  all  varie- 
ties of  peaches,  except  Elbertas  and 
Crawfords,  but  that  the  pear  crop  was 
in  doubt.  The  leaves  of  pear  trees 
were  somewhat  injured' By  blight,  but 
the  fruit  looked  fairly  good.  President 
Robert  D.  Graham,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  an  extended  trip  through 


Texas  and  the  south,  said  that  Michi- 
gan would  have  more  fruit  this  year 
than  all  the  southern  states  combined. 
One  of  the  subjects  discussed  was  the 
advisability  of  changing  the  size  of 
baskets  for  the  western  trade.  At  pres- 
ent bushels  are  being  used,  but  it  was 
suggested  that  crates  with  four  or  five 
sections  would  be  better. 


-Wmtkimm  V9  Old  Om  Rode* 


The  rock  piles  of  the  Colby  mine,  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula,  which  were  made 
in  1886-87-88,  when  the  mine  was  oper- 
ated by  Joseph  Sellwood,  on  a  three 
years'  lease,  shortly  after  its  discovery, 
are  now  being  worked  for  thousands  of 
tons  of  merchantable  ore  contained  in 
them.  When  formed  the  piles  were 
not  considered  worth  working.  Crush- 
ers will  be  built  at  the  piles. 

Detroit's  Forelsa  BSzyorta. 


Detroit  as  a  port  of  exit  shipped  ex- 
ports away  to  foreign  countries  during 
the  period  ending  June  30  to  the  extent 
of  $20,292,833,  as  is  shown  from  the 
following  general  statement  based  on 
the  regular  monthly  reports.  During 
the  fiscal  year  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
Detroit's  best  customers,  took  exports 
to  the  value  of  $16,074,203,  or  four- 
fifths  of  the  grand  total.  England  took 
$3,272,703  worth  and  Germany  $164,- 
715.  Other  customers  were  New  Zea- 
land, Japan,  China,  Australia,  upper 
provinces  of  Canada,  South  Africa  and 
Norway. 

Live  cattle  were  exported  to  thb 
value  of  $731,348  and  horses  worth 
$271,751.  The  largest  items  are  pro* 
visions,  beef  products  reaching  $655,- 
655  and  pork  products  $2,952,008. 


M«Miey  la   Brayorated  Beet   Snsar  Paly. 


The  beet  pulp  drier  in  connection 
with  the  beet  sugar  plant  has  proved 
a  great  success,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
only  successful  one  in  America.  They 
now  have  2,000  tons  of  the  dried  pulp 
in  stock,  and  it  is  eagerly  sought  for 
by  cattlemen  throughout  'the  country 
for  feeding  purposes.  The  pulp  was 
formerly  thrown  away  or  sold  to  fawn- 
ers for  almost  nothing. 
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New  Locomotives  for  the  Pere  Marqvette. 


Damage  l»r  lasects. 


The  Pere  Marquette  has  placed  an 
order  for  65  new  locomotives  of  the 
most  modern  and  approved  type.  Some 
of  these  big  engines  will  be  used  on 
the  Grand  Rapids-Chicago  through 
run,  and  will  be  big  enough  to  make 
the  run  to  Chicago  and  back  the  same 
day,  a  distance  of  350  miles.  The 
longest  run  now  made  in  a  day  by  a 
Pere  Marquette  engine  is  227  miles. 


Railroad  TraTel  at  Gnuad  Rapid*. 


The  growth  of  Grand  Rapids  is  indi- 
cated by  the  railroad  passenger  traffic 
from  that  city. 

.  Mr.  Linton,  secretary  of  the  Union 
Railroad  station,  reports  an  increase  of 
tickets  sold  every  month  this  year.  It 
is  believed  that  upwards  of  40,000  tick- 
ets  have  been  sold  in  July  this  year, 
though  the  returns  have  not  been  as- 
sembled yet.  In  July  last  year  the 
number  was  31,767.  August  is  always 
the  busiest  month.  Last  year  35,953 
tickets  were  sold  at  the  Union  station. 

Railroad  people  say  that  in  prosper- 
ous places  the  passengei  arrivals  ex- 
ceed the  departures,  and  that  holds 
true  of  Grand  Rapids.  But  if  we  mul- 
tiply by  two  the  number  of  tickets  sold 
it  will  afford  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
passenger  business  of  the  station,  and 
therefore  that  of  the  Union  station  at 
Grand  Rapids  represents  a  total  of 
80,000  passengers  per  month. 


Umestone  TraAe  ta  thm  Upper  Pealasala. 


One  of  the  largest  traffic  contracts 
ever  negotiated  in  the  upper  peninsula 
has  been  arranged  between  the  Union 
Carbide  Co.,  whose  big  plant  on  the 
water  power  canal  is  about  ready  to 
begin  operations,  and  the  Duluth, 
South  Shore  &  Atlantic  railroad.  It 
calls  for  the  delivery  at  the  plant  of 
i/X)0,ooo  tons  of  limestone  at  the  rate 
of  200  tons  per  day.  The  stone  will 
come  from  the  quarry  being  opened  by 
the  Carbide  company  at  a  point  about 
five  miles  west  of  the  city,  and  will  be 
hauled  over  a  branch  line  that  is  to  be 
built. 


Dr.  Hodge,  the  entomologist,  says 
that  twenty  years  ago  it  was  estimat- 
ed that  insects  were  costing  this  coun- 
try between  300  and  400  millions  of 
dollars  annually;  and  this  estimate,  it 
is  said,  only  includes  the  loss  to  farm- 
ers, which  is  not  all  by  any  means,  for 
we  in  the  city  have  to'  pay  the  increas- 
ed prices.  Insect  depredations  are 
simply  blanketing  the  land  with  a  tax 
greater  than  any  war  tax  or  all  other 
taxes  combined.  Prof.  William  Lock- 
head,  of  the  biological  department  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  re- 
cently furnished  me  with  statistics 
giving  the  loss  caused  by  insects  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  one 
year.    His  totals  follow: 

Insects  injuring  stored  crops. $  60,000,000 

Growing  cereals  82,ooO|000 

Cotton  isofloofico 

Tobacco 2,000,000 

Potatoes   10,000,000 

Truck  crops  and  small  fruits. .       1,000,000 

Large  fruits  40,000,000 

Domestic  animals 50,000,000 

Timber   25,000,000 

Total,  $420,000,000  annually. 


Increase  of  Capital  of  the  Detroit  Soatkera. 


'  A  special  meeting  of  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Detroit  Southern  railroad 
was  held  in  President  Hunt's  office  to 
vote  upon  a  proposition  of  the  direc- 
tors to  increase  the  capital  stock  from 
$17,000,000  to  $26,000,000.  The  stock 
was  all  represented,  principally  by 
proxy,  and  the  increase  was  voted  for 
unanimously.  The  preferred  stock  is 
increased  from  $6,500,000  to  $10,000,- 
000  and  the  common  from  $10,500,000 
to  $16,000,000.  The  money  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  new  stock  will  be 
used  for  betterments  and  extensions. 


Cement  Plant  for  Onnway. 

W.  L.  Churchill,  president  of  the 
Bay  City  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  has  or- 
ganized a  cement  company  at  Onaway, 
Mich.  He  is  himself  president  of  it, 
H.  D.  Churchill,  of  Alpena,  is  vice- 
president  ;  J.  M.  Clark,  of  Detroit,  sec- 
retary, and  E.  J.  Lobdell,  of  Onaway, 
treasurer  and  manager. 
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DOrS  FLAT. 

Francis  Bret  Harte,  the  American  poet,  died  in  London,  England,  May  5,  1902. 


Dow's  Flat.    That's  its  name. 

And  I  reckon  that  you 
Are  a  stranger?     The  same? 

Well  I  thought  it  was  true, 

For  thar  isn't  a  man  on  the  river  as  can't 
spot  the  place  at  first  view. 

It  was  called  after  Dow-— 
Which  the  same  was  an  ass. 

And  as  to  the  how 
That  the  thing  came  to  pass — 
Just  tie  up  your  hoss  to  that  buckeye, 
and  sit  ye  down  here  in  the  grass. 

You  see  this  yer  Dow 

Hed  the  worst  kind  of  luck; 
He  slipped  up  somehow 

On  each  thing  that  he  struck. 

Why,  if  he'd  a'  straddled  thet  fence-rail 
the  derncd  thing  'ed  get  up  and  buck. 

He  mined  on  the  bar 

Till  he  couldn't  pay  rates; 
He  was  smashed  by  a  car 

When  he  tunneled  with  Bates; 

And  right  on  top  of  his  trouble  kem  his 
wife  and  ^wt  kids  from  the  States. 

It  was  rough — mighty  rough; 

But  the  boys  they  stood  by. 
And  they  brought  him  the  stuff 

For  a  house,  on  the  sly, 

And  the  old  woman — well,  she  did  wash- 
ing, and  took  on  when  no  one  was  nigh. 

But  this  yer  luck  of  Dow's 

Was  so  powerful  mean 
That  the  spring  near  the  house 

Dried  right  up  on  the  green, 

And  he  sunk  forty  feet  down  for  water, 
but  nary  a  drop  to  be  seen. 

Then  the  bar  petered  out, 

And  the  boys  wouldn't  stay; 
And  the  chills  got  about. 

And  his  wife  fell  away; 

But  Dow,  in  his  well,  kept  a-peggin'  in 
his  usual  ridikilous  way. 

One  day — it  was  June— 

And  a  year  ago,  jest — 
This  Dow  kem  at  noon 

To  his  work  like  the  rest, 

With  a  shovel  and  pick  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a  derringer  hid  in  his  breast. 


He  goes  to  the  well, 

And  he  stands  on  the  brink. 
And  stops  for  a  spell 

Jest  to  listen  and  think; 

For  the  sun  in  his  eyes  (jest  like  this,  tir;, 
you  see,  kinder  made  the  cuss  blink. 

His  two  ragged  gals 

In  the  gulch  were  at  play. 
And  a  gownd  that  was  Sal's 

Kinder  flapped  on  a  bay; 

Not  much  for  a  man  to  be  leavin',  but  his 
all — as  I've  heer'd  the  folks  say. 

And — ^that's  a  pert  hoss 
Thet  you've  got — ain't  it  now? 

What  might  be  her  cost? 
Eh?    Oh !— Well,  then,  Dow- 
Let's     see— well,    that     forty-foot    grave 
wasnt  his,  sir,  that  day,  anyhow. 

For  a  blow  of  his  pick 

Sorter  caved  in  the  side. 
And  he  looked  and  turned  sick, 
Then  he  trembled  and  cried, 
For  you  see  the  dem  cuss  had  struck — 
"Water?" — ^beg    your    parding,    young 
man,  there  you  lied  I 

It  was  gold — in  the  quartz. 

And  it  ran  all  alike; 
And  I  reckon  five  oughts 

Was  the  worth  of  that  strike; 

And  that  house  with  the  coopilow's  his'n 
which  the  same  isn't  bad  for  a  Pike. 


Thet's  why  it's  Dow's  Flat; 

And  the  thing  of  it  is 
That  he  kinder  got  that 
Through  sheer  contrariness; 
For    'twas    water  the    derned    cuss    was 
seekin',  and  his  luck  made  him  certain 
to  miss. 

Thet's  so.    Thar's  your  way 

To  the  left  of  yon  tree; 
But — a — look  h'yur,  say. 
Won't  you  come  up  to  tea? 
No?    Well,  then  the    next    time     you're 
passin',  and  ask  after  Dow — an'  thet's 
me. 


Tk  Los  Aigeles  Cliamber  of  CommercCo 

By  JOHN  HUBERT  GREUSEL. 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  ORGANIZATION  OF  ITS  KIND 
IN  AMERICA;  ITS  EXTRAORDINARY  WORK  IN  BUILD- 
ING A  GREAT  CITY ;  ANALYSIS  OF  ITS  FORCES  AND 
THE  LESSON  THEREIN  HELD. 


"The  prosperity  of  Los  Angeles  is 
founded  on  the  immutable  forces  of 
uature,  combined  with  the  inevitable 
needs  of  mankind;  and  as  the  sea  and 
the  clouds  and  the  mountains  remain, 
so  will  our  success  continue  and  in- 
crease, with  the  strength  of  the  race 
and  the  nation." 

Thus  writes  Charles  D.  Willard, 
former  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

To  come  at  once  to  the  point,  I  think 
that  Mr,  Willard  mistakes  in  his  con- 
clusion. After  studying  the  Los  An- 
geles Chamber  of  Commerce — an  or- 
ganization that  may  well  become  the 
model  for  Detroit — my  opinion  is  that 
the  astonishing  success  of  Los  Angeles 
is  based  simply  on  printer's  ink — in 
other  words,  advertising  did  it.  If 
ever  a  city  deservedly  might  take  the 
nick-name,  "The  Printer's  Ink  Town," 
Los  Angeles  is  that  city.  Without 
boring  you  with  statistical  informa- 
tion, I  will  say  that  Los  Angeles  is 
the  Chicago  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

To  my  mind,  no  more  interesting 
study  may  be  made,  no  more  helpful 
information  may  be  derived  concern- 
ing the  actual  method  of  upbuilding  a 
city,  than  is  concealed  behind  the  won- 
derul  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  problem,  exceeding- 
ly intricate,  at  first  glance  seems  to 
defy  analysis.  But  we  may  unravel  it 
by  asking  and  answering  a  few  ques- 
tions. 

Briefly,  then,  what  has  the  Chamber 
done?  The  population  in  1880  was 
only  11,000.  In  1890,  it  was  50,395.  In 
19CO,  it  was  102,479.  In  1903,  it  is 
134,000.  Los  Angeles  has  clearings 
aggregating  $250,000,000  for  1902,  a 
sum  exceeding  only  eight  short  years 


ago  the  total  clearings  for  the  entire 
Pacific  coast.  Although  Los  Angeles 
is  36th  in  point  of  population,  her  clear- 
ings have  on  occasions,  within  the  last 
month,  actually  exceeded  those  of  Buf- 
falo, with  a  population  three  times 
greater  than  the  Pacific  coast  city.  The 
United  States  government  is  expend- 
ing millions  of  dollars  in  building  a 
deep-water  harbor  for  Port  Los  An- 
geles, which  in  the  optimistic  spirit 
here  means  that  "Los  Angeles  will  be- 
come the  leading  seaport  on  the  Pa- 
cific." The  Isthmian  canal  is  already 
eagerly  anticipated  by  Los  Angeles; 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  her- 
alding the  new  cry  far  and  wide. 
*    *    ♦ 

I  say,  without  ulterior  motive,  that 
I  doubt  if  a  more  adroit  chamber  of 
business  men  exists.  The  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  within  twelve 
years  has  actually  accomplished  this 
miracle — ^has  transformed  a  desert  into 
building  lot  for  ten-story  buildings. 
Far-fetched  as  this  suggestion  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  based  on  actual  facts.  A 
more  desolate,  inhospitable,  dreary 
waste  than  the  alkali  sand  dunes  of 
Southern  California,  upon  which  Los 
Angeles  has  been  built,  cannot  be 
found  outside  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 
The  fact  that  a  city  with  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $110,000,000  has  been 
builded  here,  since  the  year  1880,  is  in 
itself  a  perpetual  triumph  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber,  whose  insight, 
whose  judgment,  and,  above  all,  whose 
practical  methods  it  is  my  pleasant 
duty  to  analyze. 

«    ♦     « 

The  Chamber,  along  its  practical 
side,  has  a  revenue  of  $1,000  a  month, 
contributed  by   1,000  members  at  $l 
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the  month.  The  initiation  fee  is  $5. 
Special  assessments  are  levied,  bring- 
ing the  total  revenue  to  $50,000  a  year, 
or  $1,000  a  week.  The  recent  conven- 
tion, 15,000  delegates  from  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  cost  the  Chamber  at 
least  $15,000,  or  $1  for  each  visitor,  a 
sum  actually  expended  in  securing  the 
convention  and  in  entertaining  its 
more  influential  members.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  it  is  estimated  that  each  of  the 
15,000  visitors  left  in  Los  Angeles  at 
least  $100,  possibly  $150,  or  $200.  Thus, 
as  a  business  investment  the  Presbyter- 
ian convention,  involving  a  cost  of 
$15,000,  brought  in,  so  to  say,  $1,500,- 
000  to  $2,000,000. 

♦    ♦     « 

Passing  to  the  forces  behind  the 
Chamber,  first  to  be  recognized  is  the 
surprisingly  large  membership.  That 
a  Chamber  should  have  1,000  members 
is  a  striking  indication  of  widespread 
public  interest.  I  find  enrolled,  retail- 
ers, 192,  covering  every  department  of 
trade;  wholesalers,  61;  printers  and 
publishers,  33;  railroad  men,  24;  public 
officials,  33;  lawyers,  54;  doctors,  34; 
engineers,  ckrgyment,  editors,  teach- 
ers, and  writers,  a  liberal  percentage; 
manufacturers,  122.  Especially  are 
there  men  of  advanced  years,  retired 
capitalists,  who  have  made  their  per- 
manent home  in  Los  Angeles.  Among 
this  class  may  be  counted  80  men. 

Los  Angeles,  with  1,000  members, 
has  the  largest  chamber  in  the  United 
States,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
town.  New  York  city,  population 
3,500,000,  has  but  1,250. 

Another  element  in  the  Chamber's 
work  is  the  unusual  variety  of  inter- 
ests always  under  consideration. 
While  primarily  a  business  organiza- 
tion, the  Chamber  discusses  questions 
that  relate  to  broad,  general  welfare. 
In  no  city  perhaps  does  the  success  of 
the  individual  depend  so  much  on  the 
general  prosperity  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  stock  in  trade  of  the 
Chamber  is  to  advertise  the  desirabil- 
ity of  Southern  California  as  a  place  of 
residence.  This  portion  of  the  work  is 
so  important  that  I  have  analyzed  it 
in  detail.    These  eleme/its  include: 

General  business  interests,  includ- 
ing questions  of  trade  and  transporta- 


tion ;  inquiry  into  new  commercial  op- 
portunities. 

Legislative  matters ;  appropriations 
urgently  needed;  effects  of  new  tariflf; 
inquiry  into  proposed  laws. 

Publication,  including  hundreds  of 
pamphlets,  booklets,  special  articles, 
statistics  showing  wherein  California 
surpasses  other  parts  of  the  Union; 
elaborate  reviews,  on  special  topics. 

Advertising  the  country;  circulation 
of  printed  matter;  advertising  in  mag- 
azines. 

Exhibits  at  fairs;  maintaining  a  per- 
manent display  in  Los  Angeles;  par- 
ticipation in  state,  national  and  inter- 
national expositions. 

Entertainment,  to  congressmen,  and 
other  officials  of  prominence,  whos^ 
goodwill  might  be  of  value ;  arranging 
for  conventions. 

Manufacturing;  new  opportunities; 
supplying  information  to  prospective 
investors. 

Development  of  commerce;  work 
for  the  Los  Angeles  harbor;  the  Isth- 
mian canal. 

Supplying  general  information  about 
Southern  California;  answering  let- 
ters ;  issuing  special  pamphlets  on  hor- 
ticultural topics;  collecting  material 
for  visiting  writers,  and  to  the  local 
press. 

Local  improvements;  parks;  boule- 
vards; forests;  etc. 

Miscellaneous;    a    variety    of   work 

that  cannot  be  classified. 
«    ♦    « 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce refuses  to  engage  in  political  is- 
sues, whether  national,  state  or  city. 
The  one  exception  is  in  favor  of  the 
Isthmian  canal.  The  aim  of  the  Cham- 
ber is  to  do  permanent  work;  and  if 
there  be  any  selfishness  in  the  purpose 
of  this  organization  that  selfishness  is 
of  the  wholesome  sort  which  is  exer- 
cised for  the  good  of  the  community, 
as  a  whole.  No  man  is  permitted  to 
grind  his  private  axe. 

I  have  intentionally  reserved  a  last 
word  for  an  element  in  the  success  of 
this  strong  civic  body  not  to  be  found 
in  any  of  its  physical  characteristics, 
in  its  programme  of  business,  or  in  the 
characteristics  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers.   The  Germans  have  a  word  "zeit- 
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geist,"  signifying  that  intangible  but 
.vivifying  essence  known  as  the  spirit 
of  the  time.  In  Los  Angeles,  there  is 
a  spirit  at  once  optimistic  and  wide- 
reaching,  the  spirit  of  buoyancy,  the 
spirit  of  achievement,  the  spirit  of  per- 
petual youth.  Everywhere  I  go  I  hear 
the  same  hopeful  tone  concerning  the 
town's  future.  This  spirit  of  light- 
hearted,  happy  belief  in  the  city's 
greatness,  in  her  assured  prosperity, 
takes  the  form  of  an  eager  optimism. 
Los  Angeles  is  so  young  and  has  al- 
ready gained  so  great  material  pros- 
perity that  nothing  has  thus  far  taught 
her  citizens  to  doubt.  There  is  of 
course  an  occasional  brazen  note,  giv- 
ing forth  a  hollow,  artificial  sound; 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  forget  the  boast- 
fulness  in  the  achieved  success.  There 
is,  then,  a  large  measure  of  truth  in 
the  words,  "Los  Angeles  is  the  Chi- 
cago of  the  Pacific." 

As  I  write,  an  editorial  in  a  local 
paper  falls  under  my  eyes.  It  chances 
to  illustrate  admirably  what  I  have 
presented.  This  writer  says: 
"DO  NOT  GET  OUT  YOUR  LIT- 
TLE HAMMER— A  LESSON. 

"Here's  a  lesson  for  every  man.  Do 
not  use  your  'little  hammer.'  We 
know  that  business  is  business.  We 
know  all  about  the  miserable  jealousy 
ever  lurking  deep  down  in  every  hu- 
man heart.  But  we  have  a  plain,  prac- 
tical lesson  for  everyone. 

"In  this  connection,  we  can  do  no 
better  than  to  give  a  little  story.  The 
man  who  told  it  is  very  successful.  In 
the  face  of  great  opposition  he  has 
made  wealth,  simply  because,  among 
other  reasons,  he  never  allows  his 
clerks  to  'knock'  a  competitor  or  the 


future  of  Los  Angeles.    He  says: 

"  'When  I  was  in  blank  (mentioning 
a  California  town)  and  an  eastern 
tourist  coming  to  seek  an  investment, 
naturally  he  didn't  buy  right  away, 
like  this  (snapping  his  fingers).  In 
looking  around  he  visited  me.  I  then 
got  out  my  little  hammer  and 
"knocked"  the  other  man's  property 
good  and  hard.  The  prospective  cus- 
tomer then  called  on  someone  else, 
who  "knocked"  me,  and  the  man  ahead 
of  me.    So  it  went. 

"'In  Los  Angeles  there  is  none  of 
this  "knocking."  We  are  working  to- 
gether. If  you  go  to  a  real  estate  man 
and  tell  him  you  are  looking  at  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  property,  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  not  tell  you  "it's  no  good." 
He  will  content  himself  with  saying 
that  it  may  be  all  right,  if  the  price  is 
right,  but  he  thinks  his  piece  is  better. 
There  is  none  of  that  vicious  back- 
biting so  prejudicial  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  any  community.  That  there 
are  no  pessimists  in  Los  Angeles  is  in 
a  large  sense  accountable  for  our  city's 
progress,  by  leaps  and  bounds.' " 

This  man's  homely  wisdom  rings  true. 
Is  there  not  a  wholesome  lesson  con- 
cealed herein  for  every  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  country?  Certain  it 
is  that  neither  the  citizens  of  Los  An- 
geles nor  her  Chamber  ever  take  her 
name  in  vain.  Day  by  day  they  sing 
the  perpetual  praises  of  her  soil,  her 
climate,  her  blue  sky — until  at  last  the 
bit  of  blue  sky  is  transformed  into  mil- 
lions in  money,  through  the  power  of 
printer's  ink.  In  other  words,  the 
Chamber,  in  the  final  analysis,  owes 
its  greatest  success  to  an  appreciation 
of  three  words,  "Advertising  did  it." 


The  Detroit  Board  of  Commeree. 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Convention  League 
and  the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers' 
Exchange  ,all  of  Detroit,  a  new  civic 
body,  known  as  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce, has  been  organized  to  carry  on 
the  work  hitherto  conducted  by  the 
foregoing  organizations. 

The    Board   of   Commerce   is   com- 


posed of  representative  citizens  from 
the  business,  professional  and  political 
life  of*  Detroit,  whose  enthusiasm  and 
zeal  in  this  work  augurs  well  for  the 
future  success  of  their  enterprise.  The 
officers  are  M.  J.  Murphy,  President; 
Geo.  H.  Russell,  first  vice-president; 
Geo.  H.  Barbaur,  second  vice-presi- 
dent; Ryerson  Ritchie,  secretary;  W. 
P.  Holliday,  treasurer. 
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GOVERNOR  BLISS  OF  MICHIGAN. 


One  of  the  sagacious  and  successful 
business  men  of  Michigan  is  Governor 
Aaron  T.  Bliss.  He  has  been  promi- 
nent in  political  affairs,  both  state  and 
national,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
whether  his  name  is  better  known  in 
business  ranks  or  among  the  people  as 
a  public  man.  He  is  also  prominent  in 
the  Grand  Army,  having  been  depart- 
ment commander  of  the  state,  and  for 
successive  years  delegate  to  the  nation- 
al encampments.  Any  one  who  has 
seen  Governor  Bliss  mounted  and  tak- 
ing part  in  the  great  parades  of  the 
Grand  Army  in  different  cities  of  the 
country  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
would  know  him  for  a  cavalryman. 
His  horsemanship  is  superb,  and  he 
shows  to  advantage  in  leading  the  di- 
visions entrusted  to  his  command  on 
occasions  when  great  processions  are 
the  main  feature  of  the  day. 

His  military  experience  began  early 
in  1861,  when  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  Tenth  New  York  cavalry.  He 
was  soon  promoted  to  be  first  lieuten- 
ant, and  a  year  later  captain  for  gallant 
conduct  on  the  battlefield.  Other  pro- 
motions followed,  his  service  covering 
a  period  of  three  years  and  five  months. 
During  that  time  he  engaged  in  most 
of  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. He  was  captured  and  spent 
six  months  in  the  prisons  at  Salisbury, 
N.  C,  Andersonville  and  Macon,  Ga., 
and  Charleston  and  Columbia,  S.  C. 
His  loyalty  and  fidelity  prompted  him, 
when  a  prisoner  of  war  during  the  elec- 
tion of  1864,  to  cast  a  black  bean,  with 
others  who  wore  the  blue,  as  a  token  of 
a  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  the 
end  he  escaped  from  Columbia  prison 
Nov.  29th,  1864,  and  after  eighteen 
days  of  hardship  and  unremitting  vigil- 
ance reached  the  Union  lines.  Bold  ad- 
ventures of  this  sort  tell  the  story  of  an 
energetic  and  undaunted  man. 

In  1865  he  settled  in  Saginaw,  Michi- 
gan, and  engaged  in  business  as  a  lum- 
berman. In  1868  he  married  Allaseba 
M.  Phelps,  of  Solsville,  N.  Y.  They 
have  no  children. 


As  time  went  on  the  scope  of  Gov. 
Bliss'  business  enterprises  became 
greatly  enlarged,  embracing  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber,  salt,  banking,  farm- 
ing and  mercantile  operations,  and  the 
ownership  of  extensive  tracts  of  tim- 
bered lands  in  Michigan,  the  South  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  All  of  his  oper- 
ations are  on  a  large  scale.  Withal  it 
should  be  said  he  has  ever  extended  a 
helping  hand  for  the  upbuilding  of  his 
home  community,  and  the  religious 
and  educational  institutions  of  the 
state.  In  this  he  has  been  ably  second- 
ed by  .Mrs.  Bliss,  whose  work  in  the 
line  of  devotion  to  charitable  and  re- 
formatory institutions,  particularly 
those  for  women  and  young  girls,  has 
been  notable.  Among  the  public  insti- 
tutions that  owe  much  to  their  bene- 
factions are  Albion  College  and  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  Girls. 

A  conspicuous  act  of  (Governor  Bliss' 
present  administration  is  the  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind,  about  to  be  erected 
at  Saginaw,  where  people  who  are  de- 
prived of  sight  will  engage  in  occupa- 
tions suitable  to  their  condition,  and  at 
which  they  can  engage  in  gainful  in- 
dustry. 

Governor  bliss  was  one  of  the  trus- 
tees who  located  and  built  the  Michi- 
gan Soldiers'  Home.  His  public  career 
has  embraced  many  positions.  In  Sag- 
inaw he  has  been  supervisor,  alderman 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
He  served  as  a  senator  in  the  Michigan 
Legislature,  and  as  member  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  latter  position  he  se- 
cured an  appropriation  for  an  Indian 
school  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  also  for  the 
beautiful  public  building  located  at 
Saginaw.  His  activities  have  been 
significant,  and  his  devotion  to  his 
home  community,  to  all  worthy  institu- 
tions and  public  duties,  as  well  as  to 
the  interests  of  the  state,  in  which  he 
has  shown  ability,  honesty  and  unsel- 
fishness— ^have  been  most  marked. 
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Hon.  a.  T.  Bliss, 

Governor  of  Michigan. 
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A  New  Proeew  for  BlaklBs  Steel. 


If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  follow- 
ink  new  process,  the  larger  share  of 
the  results  will  certainly  come  to 
Michigan — ^the  state  that  is  now  call- 
ing to  you.  It  is  from  Michigan  that 
comes  the  iron  ore,  on  which  Carnegie 
has  built  his  fabulous  fortune.  The 
dispatch  reads: 

That  no  small  number  of  experts 
who  have  examined  it  say  may  revo- 
lutionize the  process  of  converting 
steel  from  the  cheapest  to  the  highest 
grade  is  the  invention  which  George 
E,  Pinkham,  of  Norfolk,  W.  Va.,  has 
made  after  experiments  of  twenty- 
seven  years.  Mr.  Pinkham  will  lay  his 
plans  before  W.  E.  Corey,  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  Mr. 
Pinkham  said: 

*'This  process  will  make  a  better 
steel  at  a  cost  of  about  two  cents  a 
pound  than  any  steel  I  have  ever  seen 
— even  that  metal  that  retails  at  90 
cents  a  pound.  By  its  use  the  old  steel 
tools,  even  those  that  have  been 
burned  and  are  supposedly  worthless, 
can  be  made  as  good  as  the  finest 
grade.  Just  by  hand  work  I  can  trans- 
form 200  pounds  of  steel  a  day  from 
lo-cent  to  so-cent  steel." 

An  exceptionally  interesting  story  is 
connected  with  the  invention.  In  1875 
Mr.  Pinkham,  then  14  years  old,  found 
under  an  old  stone  house  on  Promen- 
ade Hill,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  a  rusty  knife* 
He  took  it  home  and  his  father 
cleaned  it.  On  the  bone  handle  were 
then  found  the  initials  "A.  P."  These, 
Mr.  Pinkham's  father  said,  were  the 
initials  of  the  lad's  great-grandfather, 
Abisha  Pinkham,  who  built  the  stone 
house  where  the  knife  had  been  found 
in  1782,  and  lived  in  it  until  179a  The 
knife,  therefore,  must  have  been  lost 
for  over  eighty  years.  The  curious 
thing  about  it  was  the  remarkably 
good  temper,  and  this,  men  familiar 
with  steel  manufacture  then  said,  was 
due  to  its  being  under  ground  so  long. 
Young  Mr.  Pinkham  afterward  began 
experimenting,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
how  to  imitate  nature  in  what  he  sup- 
posed was  the  tempering  of  steel.  Put- 
ting steel  in  the  ground  at  random  at 
various  heats,  he  ound  that  at  times 
he  got  an  excellent  temper  and  at  other 


times  none  at  all.  Then,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  he  began  using  chemicals, 
but  not  until  aout  four  months  ago 
did  he  meet  success.  Then,  he  says,  he 
found  that,  instead  of  tempering  steel, 
he  had  learned  about  a  month  ago  how 
to  convert  it. 


No  Deserta  la  Miehlsaii. 

Do  not  be  deluded  by  glittering 
stories  of  the  great,  golden  west 
Michigan  offers  many  times  the  ad- 
vantages, either  for  making  money,  or 
for  a  home.  Seekers  after  wealth,  as 
well  as  men  looking  for  a  pleasant 
place  in  which  to  dwell,  should  con- 
sider Michigan.  The  horrifying  details 
related  in  the  following  dispatch  were 
impossible  in  the  Lake  Country.  The 
telegram  reads : 

Phondx  (A.  T.),  July  7.— Carl  Nelson  and 
John  Lindsay  started  from  Weaver,  two  miles 
from  Stanton  on  the  momiing  of  July  4th,  to 
go  to  Phoenix.  They  k>st  their  canteen,  then 
lost  their  way,  and  wandered  lor  fifty-three 
hours  without  food  and  water.  Lindsay  crawl- 
ed to  a  road  and  was  found  by  a  freighter.  He 
reported  his  partner's  condition,  and  a  search- 
ing party  found  him  naked  and  insane. 

Faveed  to  It* 


"IVe  found  out  why  Snobbore  is  so 
conceited.  He  told  iiic  himself." 
"He  did?  Well,  that's  refreshing." 
"Yes;  he  said  he  spent  half  his  life 
Hying  to  make  people  think  well  of 
him  without  success.  Then  he  de- 
cided that  the  only  way  to  get  a  thing 
done  is  to  do  it  yourself." 


Ml^tjr 


W.  J.  Lampton,  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  Breathitt  county  and 
other  sections  of  the  feud  lands  of 
Kentucky,  was  talking  abo«t  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  mountaineers. 

"One  day,"  said  he,  "I  was  making 
inquiries  about  a  man  who  had  been 
recommended  to  me  as  suitable  for  a 
rather  responsible  position,  but  whom 
I  had  never  heard. 

"He  isn't  a  very  well  known  man  in 
the  community,  is  he?"  I  asked. 

"  'Mebbe  he  ain't  knowed  ez  well  ez 
some,'  was  the  response  in  a  tone  of 
apology,  'fer  he  hain't  killed  nobody 
yit,  but  he's  mighty  promisin.' " 


mors  of  tlie  Court  Roomo 


Much  of  the  humor  of  the  court- 
room is,  of  course,  unconscious.  "Gen- 
tlemen," said  a  Chicago  judge,  ad- 
dressing a  jury,  "you  have  heard  the 
evidence.  The  indictment  says  the 
prisoner  was  arrested  for  stealing  a 
pig.  The  offense  seems  to  be  a  com- 
mon one.  The  time  has  come  when  it 
must  be  put  a  stop  to;  otherwise,  gen- 
tlemen, none  of  you  will  be  safe." 

This  is  on  a  par  with  the  unconscious 
humor  of  the  great  Lord  Eskgrove,  who 
in  sentencing  a  prisoner  to  be  hanged 
for  the  murder  of  a  soldier,  dilated  upon 
the  crime  as  follows:  "And  not  only 
did  you  murder  him,  whereby  he  was 
bereaved  of  his  life,  but  you  did  thrust 
or  pierce  or  project  or  propel  the  lethal 
weapon  through  the  belly-band  of  his 
regimental  breeches  which  were  His 
Majesty's  property!" 

Lord  Eskgrove  is  a  model  of  logic 
and  eloquence,  however,  compared 
with  the  unique  charge  of  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina, 
who,  in  discussing  mental  anguish  as 
an  element  of  damages  in  a  recent  case, 
observed :  "The  anguish  of  the  mother 
bending  over  the  body  of  her  chilQ, 
every  lock  of  whose  sunny  hair  is  en- 
twined with  a  heart-string,  and  kissing 
the  cold  lips  that  are  closed  forever, 
cannot  come  within  the  comparison 
with  any  mental  suffering  caused  by 
the  loss  of  a  pig.^' 

But  never,  perhaps,  has  this  useful 
animal  been  more  glorified  than  in  a 
trial  that  recently  occurred  in  an  East 
Tennessee  court.  The  defendant  was 
under  indictment  for  killing  the  plain- 
tiff's hoe.  The  young  lawyer  who  was 
aiding  the  prosecution  was  determined 
that  his  first  appearance  in  the  court- 
room should  be  duly  noted,  so  he  gath- 
ered together  all  the  impassioned  elo- 
quence at  his  command  and  turned  it 
loose  as  follows :  "May  it  please  your 
honor,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
since  the  days  of  the  assassination  of 
that  lamented  President  of  the  United 


States,  to  wit,  Abraham  Lincoln,  no 
such  foul  crime  has  stained  our  coun- 
try's escutcheon  as  the  assassination  of 
Jack  Edward's  black  and  white  spotted 
sow.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  and  may 
it  please  your  honor,  go  with  me  to  the 
scene  and  contemplate  the  scene  and 
the  circumstances.  On  that  lovely 
morning  in  May,  when  the  earth  was 
dressed  in  her  robes  of  green  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  the  smell  of  sweet 
scented  flowers  and  enlivened  by  the 
voice  of  the  merry  songsters,  as  that 
old  sow  walked  forth  in  her  innocence 
down  that  little  stream,  listening  to 
the  music  of  the  waters,  little  did  she 
dream  that  before  the  king  of  day  hid 
himself  behind  the  western  horizon  she 
should  become  the  victom  of  a  foul 
assassination." 

One  of  the  wittiest  and  most  satiri- 
cal judges  on  the  American  bench  is 
Judge  Joseph  E.  Gary,  of  Chicago,  who 
came  into  national  prominence  as  the 
presiding  judge  in  the  celebrated  trial 
of  the  anarchists  responsible  for  the 
Haymarket  tragedy.  One  day  a  lawyer 
who  was  arguing  a  case  before  Judge 
Gary  complained  that  a  pickpocket  had 
relieved  him  of  several  banknotes  in 
the    court-room.      "Whatl    does    Mr. 

F think  that  no  one  is  entitled  to 

take  notes  in  court  except  himself?" 
was  the  eminent  jurist's  caustic  com- 
ment. At  another  trial  Judge  Gary 
was  annoyed  by  the  actions  ci  a  young 
man  who  was  making  a  disturbance  in 
the  rear  of  the  court-room. 

"What's  the  trouble  back  there?"  de 
manded  the  court 

"Your  honor,  I  am  looking  for  my 
overcoat,"  replied  the  young  man. 
"Somebody  seems  to  have  taken  it." 

"That  is  no  excuse  for  interrupting 
the  business  of  this  court,"  replied  the 
judge  in  his  severest  tones;  and  then, 
with  a  sly  glance  at  the  attorney,  he 
added :  "People  sometimes  lose  whole 
suits  in  here  without  making  half  the 
fuss  you  have  made  over  a  mere  over- 
coat." 


Tlie  Mcliest  Americai  Iidiai, 


A  STORY  OF  A  REMARKABLE  MAN. 


The  richest  Indian  in  America  is 
named  Oronhyatekha.  He  is  also, 
without  doubt,  the  best  educated  red 
man  in  the  world.  Why  should  be  not 
be  with  the  advantages  of  study  at  Ox- 
ford university,  England,  a  graduate  in 
medicine  of  Toronto  university. 

This  remarkable  Indian  owes  some- 
thing to  fortune,  as  well  as  to  his  nat- 
ural talents.  A  good  star  must  have 
held  the  ascendant  at  his  birth,  which 
event  occurred  at  Brantford,  Ont, 
Aug.  lo,  1841.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
year  i860  the  Prince  of  Wales,  touring 
through  this  country,  stooped  for  a 
visit  to  Brantford.  The  people  of  that 
loyal  town  gave  him  a  magnificent 
welcome. 

Brantford  is  named  for  Joseph 
Brant,  "Thayendanegea,"  the  Mohawk 
chief,  renowned  for  his  deeds  in  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution.  He 
cast  his  lot  in  that  war  on  the  side  of 
King  George,  and  influenced  many  of 
his  people  of  the  "Six  Nations"  of  New 
York  to  follow  him.  The  result  of  the 
war  was  to  drive  Brant  and  his  adher- 
ents out  of  their  old  homes.  They 
emigrated  across  the  Niagara  frontier 
to  Canada.  The  British  government, 
to  repay  their  loyalty,  granted  to  thej^e 
Indians  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
valley  of  the  beautiful  Grand  River, 
along  the  southern  tier  of  counties  of 
what  is  now  the  province  of  Ontario. 
This  charming  location  possesses  the 
richest  soil,  the  finest  climate,  and  in 
every  way  may  be  called  the  garden 
spot  of  Canada. 

The  Indians,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  government,  were  soon  led  into 
civilized  ways  of  life.  They  cleared 
farms  and  improved  them.  They  es- 
tablished schools  and,  becoming  Chris- 
tianized, they  built  churches.  The  vis- 
itor to  that  region  today  will  find  a 
wide  extent  of  country  inhabited  by 
the  descendants  of  the  New  York  "Six 
Nation."     Their  farms  are  in  a  good 


state  of  cultivation.  The  farm  houses 
and  other  buildings  are  numerous  and 
well  kept.  The  refinements  of  life  are 
manifested  in  the  homes  of  these  well- 
to-do  Indians.  Pianos  are  common  in- 
struments in  the  houses.  Brass  bands 
in  which  the  players  are  young  Indians 
are  the  pride  of  their  communities. 
Still  the  Indian  does  not  develop  into 
a  good  musician,  nor,  while  succeeding 
as  farmers,  do  they  attempt  other 
occupations.  They  are  not  money 
makers. 

The  then  Prince  of  Wales,  now  King 
Edward  VII.,  came  to  Brantford 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  place  and  its  inhabitants. 
He  did  not  anticipate  such  a  pictur- 
esque festival  as  they  put  up  for  him. 
As  remniscent  of  the  days  when  their 
ancestors  had  followed  the  red  stand- 
ard of  George  III.,  some  of  the  Indians 
appeared  before  the  prince  in  aborig- 
inal attire.  Others  wore  medals  be- 
stowed on  their  fathers  for  valor  in 
the  field,  perhaps  the  royal  guerdon 
for  scalps  of  the  enemy.  Oronhyatekha 
was  one  of  those  who  wore  such  a 
medal. 

As  being  the  brightest  youth  in  the 
Indian  district  he  was  selected  to 
made  the  address  to  the  Prince  on  be- 
half of  the  young  men  of  the  country. 
Dressed  after  the  Indian  fashion,  with 
bead  embroidered  buckskin  hunting 
shirt  and  leggins,  feathers,  belt  of 
wampum,  tomahawk  and  a  mantle  of 
fur,  Oronhyatekha  presented  an  ideal 
picture  of  a  brave  attired  for  a  cere- 
monial occasion.  He  looked,  and  so 
the  Prince  remarked,  like  a  figure  from 
one  of  Cooper's  fascinating  novels.  The 
young  warrior  spoke  in  the  Mohawk 
language,  and  his  speech  was  interpre- 
ted, sentence  by  sentence,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. This  was  to  follow  the  Indian 
method  and  traditions,  not  because 
Oronhyatekha  could  not  talk  English. 

The  Prince,  interested  in  the  young 
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Indian,  after  the  reception  was  over 
desired  Dr.  Sir  Henry  Acland,  Bart., 
regius  professor  of  medicine  at  Oxford 
University,  physician  extraordinary  to 
his  royal  highness,  to  further  interro- 
gate Oronhyatehka  and  see  what  was 
in  him.  This  was  done  and  the  Indian 
showed  such  intelligence  and  wit  as  to 
captivate  Sir  Henry. 

It  was  found  that  the  boy  had  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  English 
education  at  the  institution  at  Brant- 
ford  maintained  for  the  instruction  of 
young  Indians.  From  this  preparatory 
school  he  went  to  the  Wesleyan  Acad- 
emy at  Wilbraham,  Mass.  Being  with- 
out means  he  sawed  wood  and  did 
other  work  at  Wilbraham  in  order  to 
help  pay  for  his  instruction.  For  the 
year  following  his  completion  of  the 
course  at  Wilbraham  Oronhyatekha 
taught  school  among  his  own  people 
at  Brantford.  After  that  he  took  a 
three  years'  course  at  Kenyon  College, 
Ohio,  where,  among  others,  Whitelaw 
Reid,  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, was  a  student.  He  told  Sir 
Henry  that  his  ambition  was  to  study 
medicine  and  become  a  doctor. 

The  result  was  that  the  Prince  took 
Oronhyatekha  as  a  member  of  his  es- 
tablishment, placing  liim  in  care  of  Sir 
Henry  Acland.  Under  these  auspices 
he  entered  Oxford,  and  later  graduated 
in  medicine  at  Toronto  University. 

The  protege  of  Sir  Henry  Acland, 
true  to  the  Indian  trait,  does  not  for- 
get his  benefactor.  Every  year  since 
leaving  Oxford  he  has' visited  the  old 
physician  in  his  home  in  England, 
crossing  the  ocean  for  that  purpose, 
among  other  things,  sixty-five  times. 

At  suitable  seasons  he  sends  Sir 
Henry  presents  which  are  rare  in  Eng- 
land, though  not  in  Canada.  The  In- 
dian has  kept  up  and  enlarged  his  ac- 
quaintance on  the  other  side.  There 
are  few  of  the  English  statesmen  and 
notables  whom  he  has  not  personally 
met.  Among  others  Gladstone  took 
an  interest  in  Oronhyatehka.  He  has 
stories  to  relate  of  visits  to  Gladstone, 
and  others  of  rank  and  power,  but  on 
this  point  will  explain  that  polifically 
he  was  opposed  to  Gladstone.  D'Is- 
raeli  was  a  man  much  more  to  Oron- 
hyatehka's  living.    He  was  an  ardent 


friend  and  follower  of  the  late  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald.  Naturally  Oronhya- 
tekha is  a  tory  of  the  tories.  His  in- 
fluence is  exerted  to  keep  such  of  the 
Indians  as  exercise  the  right  of  fran- 
chise in  the  tory  ranks. 


While  fairly  successful  as  a  practic- 
ing physician,  Oronhyatekha  struck 
the  direct  road  to  fortune  when  in 
1881  he  began  the  reorganization  of 
the  fraternal  insurance  society  known 
as  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, 
This  society  was  then  in  a  languishing, 
state  and  marked  for  early  extinction. 
Oronhyatekha  saw  the  defects  in  its 
methods  and  undertook  to  remedy 
them;  to  make  the  society  strong 
financially  as  well  as  in  brotherhood 
When  he  set  about  this  work  the  so- 
ciety had  not  a  dollar  in  its  treasury 
It  now  has  a  reserve  reaching  to  near- 
ly $3i5oo,ooo,  and  a  membership  said 
to  approximate  to  200,000. 

In  arranging  anew  the  laws  of  the 
order  Oronhyatekha  did  not  omit  to 
provide  for  stability  of  management. 
It  is  in  consequence  so  fixed  that  his 
own  share  in  it  is  practically  a  share 
that  cannot  be  terminated.  He  did  not 
propose  to  shake  the  tree  that  others 
might  pick  up  the  fruit.  He  has  been 
careful  to  bring  to  the  management  o£ 
the  society  the  best  influences  and  the 
best  class  of  men  of  talent.  Their  loy- 
alty and  industry  is  repaid  by  good 
salaries.  ^ 

Oronhyatekha  is  said  to  receive  $10,- 
000  a  year  as  the  chief  oflScer.  As  the 
father  of  the  society,  under  whose 
management  it  has  attained  the  first 
rank,  the  members  feel  that  he  shoulfJ 
be  properly  paid.  His  faithful  services 
in  guarding  and  investing  the  funds 
are  accordingly  acknowledged  as  they 
would  be  acknowledged  by,  say  a  life 
insurance  company  of  the  old  line  in 
the  case  of  its  president.  So  Oronhya- 
tekha has  been  drawing  a  large  salary 
for  many  years.  This  with  its  accu- 
mulations and  his  investments  have 
made  him  one  of  the  very  rich  men  of 
Canada. 

He  lives  after  the  style  of  an  English 
country  gentleman  at  Desoronto.  He 
owns  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
at  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 
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The  island  contains  165  acres,  well  im- 
proved and  beautiful.  The  spacious 
mansion  on  it  is  called  Forester's 
Home.  Here,  for  the  best  part  of  the 
year.  Dr.  Oronhyatekha  lives.  His 
wife  is  a  great  granddaughter  of  the 
renowned  chief,  Joseph  Brant,  "Thay- 
endanegea."  His  son  is  a  physician; 
his  two  daughters  are  accomplished 
girls.  Extensive  travel  in  Europe, 
Egypt,  Palestine  and  oriental  coun- 
tries has  given  them  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  civilization  of  the  world 
than  any  other  members  of  their  race, 
and  nothing  has  been  spared  in  edu- 
cating them. 

For  the  rest,  Oronhyatekha  is  a  man 
of  giant  proportions.  His  head  is 
large  and  well  shaped,  his  hair  inclined 
to  curl.  His  physiognomy  is  not  at  all 
suggestion  of  the  American  Indian, 
for  the  features  are  oval  and  regular 
in  outline.  The  forehead  is  high  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  man  is 
that  of  a  person  of  great  intellectual 
as  well  as  physical  power. 

These  indications  are  fully  borne  out 
when  one  comes  to  study  Oronhya- 
tekha. His  brown  eyes  are  deep  set 
and  kindly.  His  voice  is  sweet  and  in 
speaking  pleasantly  intoned.    He  man* 


ages  it  with  some  such  grace  as  his- 
torians ascribe  to  Red  Jacket,  the 
chief  of  Indian  orators.  It  is  a  pro- 
found voice,  as  befits  a  man  of  hi? 
depth  of  chest.  His  sentences  are  well 
balanced  and  his  diction  purest  Eng- 
lish. 

His  bearing  is  such  that  men  defer 
to  him  and  women  trust  him.  That  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "person- 
al magnetism."  In  his  younger  days 
Oronhyatekha  belonged  to  the  Queen's 
Own  'Regiment  of  Toronto,  and  as 
such  went  forth  to  meet  the  Fenians 
on  their  raid  into  Canada  in  1866.  He 
is  still  an  athlete  and  a  hunter.  In  the 
hunting  season  he  loves  to  take  to  the 
wilderness  *with  two  or  three  compan- 
ions, and  to  live  in  the  woods.  The 
instincts  of  the  Indian  nature  reassert 
themselves  in  this  man  and  balance 
the  luxury  of  wealth. 

The  squirrel  is  his  favorite  game, 
and  he  never  wearies  in  trying  to  cir- 
cumvent the  stealthy  tricks  of  that 
denizen  of  the  forest.  Oronhyatekha 
is  also  good  at  deer  hunting.  His 
wealth  does  not  incline  him  to  court 
ease,  and  he  continues  to  give,  day  by 
day,  the  attention  to  the  work  in  hand 
that  he  did  when  his  livelihood  de- 
pended upon  unceasing  industry. 


Two  Good  HlffUamdera. 

During  the  Crimean  war  a  Scotch 
officer  was  appointed  to  command  a 
regiment  recruited  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, and,  being  a  Highlander,  took  a 
vote  of  the  regiment  to  determine 
whether  the  men  favored  the  adoption 
of  the  Highland  costume. 

In  due  time  the  regimental  orderly 
appeared  before  the  colonel  with  the 
result  of  the  vote. 

"Well,  orderly,"  said  he,  "how  many 
of  the  men  favored  the  adoption  of  the 
Highland  plaids?" 

"Only  two,  sir." 

"Only  two !  Well,  I  am  glad  I  have 
at  least  two  good  Highlanders  in  my 
regiment.    Who  are  they?" 

"Corporal  Flaherty  and  Private 
Mulligan,  sir." 


Charged  Nvthias  for  the  AdTlee. 

Marshall  P. 'Wilder  told  this  story 
at  his  wedding  the  other  day: 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  an  ex- 
perience that  an  Irishman  had  with  a 
doctor.  This  will  be  appropriate,  for 
the  reason  that  my  wife  is  a  doctor's 
daughter,  and  I  thought  seriously  of 
studying  medicine  in  my  youth. 

"There  was  an  Irishman  who  rush- 
ed, late  one  night,  to  a  doctor's  house 
in  great  haste  and  terror.  He  rang 
the  doctor  out  of  bed,  and  he  said, 
nearly  weeping : 

"Doctor,  doctor,  dear;  my  little  son 
Pat  has  swallowed  a  mouse.  What  in 
the  world  is  to  be  done?" 

"  'Swallowed  a  mouse,  has  he?'*  said 
the  doctor,  gruffly.  'Well,  go  back 
home  and  tell  him  to  swallow  a  cat.' " 


Along  tk  Yalley  of  tie  Iraroi. 


THE    SUBURBAN    LINK    FROM    DETROIT    TO    JACKSON. 


The  Huron  river  is  a  picturesque 
stream,  and  its  valley  one  of  the  richest 
in.  Michigan.  Three  important  cities 
are  located  on  its  borders,  two  of  them 
on  its  banks,  but  Jackson  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Huron  watershed  and 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  Grand  river. 

Ypsilanti  is  charmingly  located;  a 
beautiful  little  city  having,  according 
to  the  census  of  1900,  a  population  of 
7,378.     It  is  the  seat  of  the  Michigan 


Normal  College,  an  institution  of  great 
repute  and  extensive  equipment.  The 
buildings  number  seven,  the  grounds 
consist  of  fifteen  acres.  The  number 
of  instructors  in  the  college  is  48,  the 
enrollment  of  students,  1,473;  gradu- 
ates for  the  year,  503.  There  are  25,000 
volumes  in  the  library.  The  average 
cost  of  board  per  week,  $2.50;  total  av- 
erage cost  to  student,  $175  per  year. 
The  chief  manufactures  of  Ypsilanti 
are  underwear  of  a  superior  quality; 
paper  of  various  grades,  and  in  large 
quantities,  dress  stays,  flour,  the  mills 
availing  themselves  of  the  water  powei 
of  the  river.  The  great  power  house  of 
the  Detroit,  Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor  & 
Jackson  electric  railway  is  situated  in 
Ypsilanti,  and  here  are  also  located  the 
general  offices  of  the  company,  car 
barns,  repair  shops  and  store  rooms. 

A  branch  line  runs  from  Ypsilanti  to 
Saline,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  The 
power  house  is  equipped   with   eight 


450-horse-power  Westinghouse  vertical 
compound  engines,  all  directly  con- 
nected to  250  kilowatt  Westinghouse 
generators,  three  of  which  are  double 
current  and  five  alternating  current 
machines.  The  electrical  equipment, 
other  than  the  generators,  is  very  com- 
plete. From  the  tower  containing  it  13 
three  transmission  circuits  operating  at 
approximately  22,000  volts.  Any  of 
these  circuits  may  be  put  into  opera- 
tion or  entirely  disconnected  from  the 
system,  without  disturbing  the  other 
two,  or  the  power  station  apparatus. 

Ann  Arbor  is  a  city  of  wide  renown, 
being  the  seat  of  the  great  University 
of  Michigan.  For  this  reason  alone  it 
attracts  tourists,  but  aside  from  its  edu- 
cational fame  it  is  a  city  beautifully 
kept.  The  population  of  the  city  in 
1900  was  14,500. 

The  university  consists  of  twenty- 
five  buildings  on  a  tract  of  land  con- 
taining 86  acres,  besides  which  are  out- 
lying athletic  grounds  known  as  Ferry 
Field,  donated  by  D.  M.  Ferry,  of  De- 
troit. The  number  of  students  in  19Q2 
was  3,709 ;  the  university  staflF  consists 
of  147  professors  and  instructors.  It 
has  features  attractive  to  the  ordinary 
visitor ;  a  gallery  of  statuary  and  paint- 
ings, museums,  a  remarkable  collection 


of  articles  presented  by  the  Emperor  of 
China  illustrating  the  productions,  arts 
and  manufactures  of    that   empire;  a 
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museum  of  musical  instruments,  said 
to  be  the  rarest  of  the  kind  in  exist- 
ence. 

The  departments  embrace  literature, 
science  and  the  arts,  engineering,  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  school  of  pharmacy, 
homeopathic  medical  college  and  col- 
lege of  dental  surgery.  There  is  in 
connection  with  the  university  a  con- 
servatory of  music  and  a  state  hospital. 

The  summer  school  has  many  special 
features,  and  it  attracts  throngs  of  stu- 
dents who  enUrge  their  knowledge 
during  the  vacation  period.  This  course 
is  open  to  all,  whether  students  of  the 
university  or  not.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  summer  school  at  Ypsilanti;  the 
latter  has  upwards  of  750  persons  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  the  summer  spe- 
cial course. 

At  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from 
Ann  Arbor  is  the  village  of  Chelsea, 
whose  population  in  1900  was  1,635. 
This  place  contains  two  banks,  one  of 
these,  the  Chelsea  Savings  Bank,  has 
an  exceedingly  Tjeautiful  building,  one 
of  the  finest  banking  buildings  in  the 
^tate,  being  a  memorial  to  the  late 
George  P.  Glazier.  The  wealth  of 
Chelsea  and  the  refinement  of  its  popu- 
lation as  shown  in  their  tasteful  homes 
and  grounds,  is  manifest.  The  princi- 
pal manufacturing  establishment  is  the 
Glazier  Stove  company.  Here  are 
made  a  line  of  oil  heaters  and  cook 
stoves  which  find  a  market  everywhere 


throughout  this  country.  There  is  also 
a  large  exportation  of  the  heaters  and 
stoves  to  foreign  countries,  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  goods  surpassing  anything 
in  that  special  line. 


Chelsea  illustrates  how  business  en- 
terprises, developed  in  small  towns, 
sometimes  take  on  a  wonderful  success, 
and  grows  to  great  magnitude.  In  such 
cases  it  all  depends  on  the  man.  To 
the  good  fortune  of  Chelsea  it  found  in 
one  of  its  citizens  such  a  man  whose 


own  prosperity  was  the  means  of  en- 
hancing the  prosperity  of  the  town, 
greatly  adding  to  its  business,  and  its 
fame.  It  found  him  in  Senator  Frank 
P.  Glazier,  who,  in  establishing  the 
stove  works  brought  it  out  of  the  stag- 
nant list  of  sleepy,  old-fashioned  places 
and  gave  it  the  foundation  of  a  manu- 
facturing town,  promising  a  still  more 
extensive  growth. 

Jackson  Is  a  city  of  25,180  having 
several  large  manufactories  of  agricul- 
tural tools  and  implements,  milling  ma- 
chinery, carriages,  corsets,  paper  pulp, 
chemical  extracts  for  flavoring,  etc. 

These  facts  indicate  the  prosperity  of 
the  beautiful  and  productive  district 
through  which  the  Detroit,  Ypsilanti, 
Ann  Arbor  &  Jackson  railway  passes. 
The  population  contiguous  to  the  line 
was  upwards  of  76,000  in  1900.  This 
does  not  include  Detroit,  with  its  339,- 
000  people. 

The  road  is  yy  miles  long.  It  was 
put  in  operation  from  Detroit  to  Ann 
Arbor  in  1898,  and  now  extends  to 
Jackson,  connecting  with  the  Jackson 
&  Battle  Creek  line. 

The  road  follows  the  line  of  the  high- 
way ,and  conforms  to  its  grades  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  contour  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  country.  The  track  con- 
sists of  70-pound  tee  rails,  ballasted 
with  gravel  where  necessary  to  secure 
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permanency.  At  all  curves  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  outer  rail  provides  for  speed 
up  to  45  miles  an  hour. 

The  company  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  to  place  in  long  cars  of 
heavy  construction,  equipped  with  four 
motors  of  sufficient  size  to  enable  the 
cars  to  run  at  high  speed,  climb  heavy 
grades,  and  still  possess  reserve  power 
equal  to  any  ordinary  contingency.  The 
coaches  are  handsome  in  appearance, 
fitted  with  toilet  rooms  and  smoking 
compartments. 

The  average  schedule  speed  upon  the 
Detroit,  Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor  &  Jack- 
son railway  is  in  excess  of  25  miles  per 
hour.  The  schedule  speed  of  the  para- 
lleling steam  roads  is  26.6  miles  per 
hour.  Thus  the  electric  line  is  a  ser- 
ious competitor,  though  it  stops  on  sig- 
nal in  city  or  country  alike. 

Contrary  to  a  general  impression 
that  the  electric  line,  while  a  favorite 
for  short  distance  passengers,  is  not 
popular  for  through  runs,  it  is  plain 
that  it  obtains  the  largest  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  long  distance  passen- 
gers. One  reason  probably  is  that  the 
journey  is  made  much  more  pleasantly 
by  the  electric  cars.  They  afford  a 
more  diversified  scenery;  run  at  more 
frequent  intervals;  are  free  from  dust 
or  cinders,  and  land  passengers  at  any 
point  in  city  or  country  along  the  line. 

These  things  commend  themselves 
to  all,  but  especially  to  women.  It  is  a 
common  thing  to  see  theater  parties 
from  the  suburban  towns  going  in  by 
electric  car  as  comfortably  as  if  in  car- 
riages. Dress  and  adornments,  at  any 
rate,  are  no  more  disturbed  than  they 
would  be  by  a  carriage  ride,  and  the 
passenger  is  carried  almost  to  the  doors 
of  the  theater.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that 
the  larger  number  of  passengers  on  the 
cars  at  every  trip  are  women.  A  long 
journey  by  the  trolley  is  not  to  women 
that  a  trip  by  the  steam  cars  would  be. 
It  means  no  great  preparation,  no  anx- 
iety, and  they  are  ready  for  it  on  short 
notice.  The  trolley,  therefore,  attracts 
this  class  of  passengers. 

Figures  show  this  stronger  than 
words.  The  first  year  the  Detroit, 
Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor  &  Jackson  rail- 
way carried  1,250,000  passengers:  this 


year,  so  far,  it  has  carried  2,000,000. 
The  receipts  for  July  show  an  increase 
of  over  30  per  cent  more  than  for  July, 
1902,  which  was  a  good  month  and  a 
good  year  for  business.  A  share  of  this 
increase  is  due  to  the  long-distance 
travel,  and  to  the  interchange  of  traffic 
with  the  Jackson  &  Battle  Creek  elec- 
tric road,  whereby  passengers  are  car- 
ried by  trolley  as  far  as  Kalamazoo, 
144  miles  from  Detroit. 

The  inception,  building  and  manage- 
ment of  this,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
long  electric  lines,  is  quite  largely  the 
work  of  James  D.  Hawks,  conoeming 
whom  the  "Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Railway  Officials  of  America"  contains 
the  following: 

Hawks,  James  Dudley,  bom  at  Buffalo, 
N.  v.,  President  and  General  Man- 
ager Detroit  &  Mackinac  Railway, 
Office,  Detroit,  iMich. 
Entered  railway  service  Feb.  ist, 
1870,  since  whiclthe  has  been  consecu- 
tively to  1875,  assistant  engineer  Buf- 


falo division.  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  railway ;  1875  to  1878,  assist- 
ant engineer  Erie  division ;  and  1878  to 
Sept.  I,  1881,  assistant  engineer  Lake 
Shore  division,  same  road;  Sept.  i, 
1881,  to  July  "I,  1883,  superintendent 
construction  New  York,  West  Shore  & 
BnflFalo  railroad;  July  i,  1883,  to  April, 
1884,  engineer  maintenance  of  way, 
same  road;  April,  1884,  to  Oct.,  1892, 
chief  engineer  Michigan  Central  rail- 
road: Oct.  I,  1892,  to  Oct.,  1893,  gen- 
eral  manager  Detroit  Citizen's  Street 
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Railway;  Nov.  i,  1893,  to  Feb.  i,  1895, 
manager  Detroit,  Bay  City  &  Alpena 
railroad;  Feb.  i,  1895,  to  Nov.,  1896, 
vice-president  and  general  manager 
Detroit  &  Mackinac  railway;  Nov., 
1896,   to   date,   president   and   general 


trie  railway  and  the  Lansing  City  Elec- 
tric railway. 

Mr.  Hawks  is  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers of  Great  Britain.     He  is  Gover- 


J.  D.  Hawks. 


manager,  same  road;  is  also  president 
Detroit,  Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor  &  Jack- 
son Electric  railway,  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Grand  Haven  &  Muskegon  Elec- 


nor  of  the  Society  of  Mayflower  De- 
scendants, a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  and  Sons  of  American 
Revolution. 


Crowiiig  the  Pope. 


CEREMONY    QUAINTLY    DESCRIBED    BY    BARON    VON  POLLNITZ. 


The  death  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  gives 
interest  at  the  present  time  to  the 
memoirs  of  the  Baron  von  Pollnitz. 
This  gossiping  old  traveler,  who  went 
everywhere  and  saw  everybody  in 
every  court  in  Europe  from  171 5  to 
1735,  was  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the 
election  and  coronation  of  Pope  Clem- 
ent XII. 

The  baron  speaks  minutely  and 
quaintly  of  an  affair  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  Christendom.  The  cere- 
monies of  the  church  are  immutable. 
The  coronation  of  a  pope  is  performed 
today  precisely  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  von  Pollnitz,  who  goes  on 
to  relate  it  in  this  way : 

Cardinal  Corsini  was  proclaimed 
pope  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  July, 
1730,  in  the  morning.  He  took  the 
name  of  Clement  XII.,  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  Clement  XL,  who  made 
him  a  cardinal.  He  is  in  the  78th  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  generous  and  noble, 
good  natured,  mild  and  affable  while 
cardinal,  and  we  may  expect  that  he 
will  not  hide  those  qualities  now  that 
he  is  pope. 

In  the  afternoon  of  his  advancement 
to  the  pontificate  Clement  XII.  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  the  Pretender  and 
the  princess,  his  lady,  who  are  here 
styled  the  king  and  queen  of  England. 

(This  was  "The  Old  Pretender,"  the 
son  of  James  IL,  who  fled  from  Eng- 
land in  1688,  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
liam III.,  and  died  in  France  in  1701. 
The  "Old  Pretender"  was  named 
James  E.  F.  Stuart,  born  in  1688  and 
died  in  Rome  in  1766.  At  the  time 
Baron  Pollnitz  writes  "The  Old  Pre- 
tender" was  42  years  of  age.) 

The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was 
performed  on  the  i6th  of  July,  and  I 
can  assure  you,  that,  setting  aside  the 
number  of  cardinals  and  bishope  who 
attended  at  it,  there  was  nothing  in  it 
maenificent. 

The  pope  vested  in  his  pontificalibus, 


and  preceded  by  the  sacred  college, 
went  in  procession  to  Sixtus'  chapel, 
where  he  made  a  very  short  prayer, 
and  then  was  carried  through  the 
grand  staircase  under  St.  Peter's  por- 
tico, where  he  was  seated  on  a  throne 
and  admitted  to  St.  Peter's  chapter  to 
kiss  his  (the  statue  of  St.  Peter,  the 
celebrated  statue  in  the  church)  foot. 

He  was  from  thence  carried  into  the 
church  and  put  down  at  the  chapel  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  before  which  he 
made  his  prayer,  kneeling,  as  did  also 
the  cardinals.  After  this  prayer  he 
was  carried  to  the  chapter  of  St. 
Gregory,  the  great,  where  he  made 
another  short  prayer,  prostrate  before 
the  altar.  Then  he  was  placed  in  a 
throne  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar, 
and  the  cardinals  seated  themselves  on 
benches  on  both  sides  of  the  chapel. 
While  the  music  was  performing  a 
tercet  they  put  on  their  white  cape» 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  theii 
mitres  of  white  damask,  and  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  did  the  same. 

After  this  they  went  all,  both  cardi- 
nals and  prelates,  to  perform  homage 
to  the  pope,  with  the  distinction  that 
the  cardinals  kissed  only  the  hand  of 
the  holy  father,  but  the  prelates  kissed 
his  hand  and  foot,  too.  When  this 
ceremony  was  ended  the  pope  caused 
the  crucifix  to  be  elevated  and  gave  his 
first  blessing  to  the  standers-by,  and 
the  populace,  thereto  annexing  a  plen- 
ary indulgence  in  articulo  mortis. 

He  afterward  descended  from  his 
throne,  put  himself  again  in  his  chaif 
of  procession,  and  was  carried  before 
the  high  altar.  He  was  then  the  only 
person  that  had  the  mitre  on  his  head, 
for  the  cardinals  and  prelates  had 
theirs  in  their  hands. 

While  he  was  thus  carried  in  prey 
cession  a  master  of  the  ceremonies 
went  before  him  burning  flax  three 
times,  calling:  out  aloud  at  each  time 
to  him:   "Sancte  Pater,  sic  transit  glo- 
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ria  mundi,"  i.  e.,  "Holy  Father,  so 
passeth  away  the  glory  of  the  world." 

The  exhortation  to  the  remembrance 
of  the  frailty  of  human  greatness 
seemed  to  me  to  touch  the  pope's 
heart,  for  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven 
and  the  very  tears  trickled  down  his 
cheeks. 

When  he  drew  near  the  altar  he  fell 
on  his  knees  and  prayed  with  a  great 
deal  of  devotion  and  humility.  He 
then  received  the  benediction  of  thre^ 
of  the  eldest  cardinal  priests,  and  the 
first  cardinal  deacon  presented  him 
with  the  pall;  after  which  he  went  up 
to  the  altar,  perfumed  it  with  incense, 
and  then  caused  himself  to  be  seated 
on  his  throne,  which  was  erected  at 
the  bottom  of  the  church,  facing  the 
altar.  The  cardinals  sat  upon  high 
benches  on  both  sides  of  the  throne,  in 
two  ranks  leading  to  the  altar. 

The  persons  whom  they  here  style 
the  "king  and  queen  of  England,"  with 
the  princes,  their  sons,  and  their  whole 
court,  were  in  a  gallery  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne;  and  in  another 
gallery  opposite  to  this  were  the  prin- 
cipal ladies  of  Rome  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished foreigners.  I  was  there  in 
the  retinue  of  the  Prince  of  Waldeck. 
who  had  been  here  these  two  months. 

From  that  gallery  we  saw  the  car- 
dinals, the  archbishops  and  the  bishops 
pay  their  homage  to  the  pope,  which 
was  performed  by  kissing  the  pope's 
hand  and  foot.  Then  the  pope  tuned 
high  mass,  at  which  the  epistle  and 
gospel  were  both  sung,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  by  a  Greek  bishop  and  a 
cardinal  deacon. 

The  pope,  after  he  had  performed 
the  consecration,  returned  to  his 
throne,    where    a    cardinal    assistant 


priest  carried  the  consecrated  host  to 
him^  and  the  chalice,  both  of  which  the 
pope  took  one-half,  kneeling  and  bare- 
headed. When  the  cardinal  assistant 
priest  had  taken  the  half  that  re- 
mained, both  of  the  consecrated  host 
and  the  chalice,  the  mass  was  ended. 

After  the  office  was  over  the  pope, 
preceded  by  the  cardinals,  bishops  and 
prelates,  was  carried  in  grand  proces- 
sion to  the  gallery  which  is  over  die 
great  gate  of  the  church,  fronting  the 
great  square,  where  he  was  seated  on 
a  very  high  throne,  in  order  to  be  seen 
by  the  people.  After  two  cardinal 
deacons  had  taken  off  his  mitre  and 
put  on  his  tiara,  kissing  at  the  same 
time  his  hand  and  face,  the  pope  rose 
up  and  gave  his  solemn  benediction, 
standing,  to  the  people  that  were 
crowded  in  St.  Peter's  square  and  the 
streets  that  led  to  it.  At  the  same  time 
the  cannon  of  the  castle  of  San  Angelo 
were  fired,  and  the  light  horse  car- 
bineers and  guards  made  a  discharge 
of  their  small  arois. 

Then  the  pope  descended  from  the 
throne  and,  being  again  placed  in  his 
chair,  was  carried  in  procession  to  his 
apartment,  where  he  dismissed  the 
cardinals,  who,  I  believe,  wanted  a  rest 
as  well  as  the  holy  father  after  a  cere- 
mony which  had  lasted  for  five  hours. 
At  night  the  houses  were  all  illumin- 
ated and  a  firework  was  played  off  af 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

The  first  pope  that  caused  himself  to 
be  crowned  was  Damascus  II.,  in  the 
year  1048.  And  Urban  V.  was  the  first 
that  used  the  triple  crown,  commonly 
called  the  tiara;  and  this  he  did  to 
show  that  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  has 
pontifical,  imperial  and  regal  power. 


Mfix  O'Ren  in  Grand  Rapids. 


The  late  Max  O'Rell  could  say  sharp 
things,  and  sometimes  he  was  also 
obliged  to  listen  to  them.  A  few  years 
ag:o  he  lectured  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  and  during  the  afternoon  before 
his  appearance  the  manager  of  the 
ball  called  to  pay  him  his  fee  of  $too. 


"But  I  have  not  delivered  the  lecture 
yet,"  said  the  French  wit.  "Suppose 
I  should  die  before  tonight."  "Oh. 
that^s  all  right.  Fd  exhibit  your 
corpse,"  replied  the  manager.  The 
lecturer  never  recovered  from  the 
shock  and  refused  to  appear  at  Grand 
Rapids  again. 
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A  Mysteriois  Eace. 


VESTIGES    OF    THE    MOUND     BUILDERS,    OR    EARLY 
MINERS    IN    THE     COPPER     REGION    OF     MICHIGAN. 


A  ridge  of  yellow  sand,  some  ten  feet 
above  the  general  level  of  the  land, 
perhaps  half  a  mile  in  length,  broad  as 
a  country  highway,  studded  with  oaks 
and  other  forest  trees,  the  second 
growth  of  the  timber,  sets  off  from  the 
first  bend  of  the  River  Rouge.  This 
sand  ridge,  called  a  mound,  is  a  mile 
back  from  the  Detroit  river,  and  par- 
allel to  its  shore.  The  Rouge  is  tribu- 
tary to  the  Detroit. 

In  the  year  1871  this  mound  was 
opened,  not  with  any  design  to  explore 
it,  but  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up 
against  the  bank  of  sand  targets  for 
riflemen.  The  diggers  came  upon  three 
skeletons,  much  decayed,  buried  there, 
beyond  all  doubt  some  long,  long  time 
in  the  past.  The  skeletons  of  human 
beings,  buried  in  sitting  postures.  Be- 
side the  skeletons  were  earthen  vessels, 
hemispherical  at  the  bottom,  but  other- 
wise in  shape  like  flower  pots.  Around 
the  top  were  incised  lines  by  way  of  or- 
nament. Each  vessel  was  capacious 
enough  to  contain  rather  more  than 
two  quarts. 

The  skulls  attracted  attention  from 
craniologists.  A  round  hole  the  size 
of  a  silver  dollar,  cut  through  one  skull, 
caused  speculation,  as  the  piece  cut 
out  lay  over  the  opening.  In  shape 
the  skulls  diverged  from  the  normal 
type  of  the  Indian. 

There  was  a  small  bit  of  material  in 
each  of  the  pots,  so  changed  by  decay 
that  conjecture  as  to  the  original  sub- 
stance was  fruitless.  It  was  not  earth 
— ^that  was  plain.  The  color  of  this 
substance  inclined  some  to  think  it  a 
pigment.  There  was  also  found  in  the 
vessel  instruments  of  copper,  more 
than  eight  inches  long,  pointed  like  an 
awl,  but  squared  for  the  rest  of  their 
length  and  more  than  one-third  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  use  of  the  instruments 
was  thought  to  be  to  make  perfora- 
tions.   They  were  spoken  of  as  needles, 


but,  being  without  eyes,  they  were 
hardly  adapted  for  sewing.  A  bit  of 
texture  which  might  have  been  cloth, 
in  which  the  needles  had  been  wrapped, 
were  preserved  by  the  salts  of  copper 
— verdigris,  which  the  elements  had 
wasted  from  the  needles. 

There  came  from  these  graves  little 
that  could  throw  light  on  the  race 
therein  buried.  The  skulls  are  in  an 
eastern  university  and  the  deductions 
of  scientists  from  them  gives  the  belief 
that  they  are  of  a  race  distinct  from 
the  Indians  as  we  know  them. 

The  copper  needles  identify  the 
skeletons  with  knowledge  in  their  day 
of  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior. 
We  know  this,  because  the  Lake  Su- 
perior region  has  the  only  mines  of 
pure  copper  on  this  continent.  All 
other  mines  produce  the  ores  of  cop- 
per. The  Lake  Superior  mines  yield 
the  virgin  metal  fit  to  be  cut,  to  be 
beaten,  and  to  take  form  according  to 
the  skill  of  the  worker  without  the 
action  of  fire,  either  to  melt  or  to  cast. 
There  have  been  found  in  mounds, 
from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  and  even 
as  far  south  as  Oaxaca  in  Mexico,  im- 
plements and  objects  of  copper,  un- 
doubtedly from  Michigan. 

We  know,  too,  that  the  age  of  bronze 
preceded  the  age  of  iron.  Before  men 
had  acquired  knowledge  of  iron  they 
had  worked  in  gold,  in  silver  and  in 
copper.  Such  metals  they  had  found 
in  a  virgin  state,  and,  being  malleable, 
were  readily  shaped  into  ornaments 
and  instruments  for  war,  the  chase 
and  for  domestic  use.  No  iron,  no 
tomahawks,  no  knives,  being  in  the 
graves,  the  inference  is  that  those  in- 
terred therein  had  lived  and  died  be- 
fore this  continent  was  visited  by 
white  men.  The  second  growth  of 
timber  over  the  burial  place  on  the 
mound  strengthens  this  inference. 

A  discovery  subsequent  to  the  un- 
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covering  of  the  skeletons  in  the  mound 
on  the  River  Rouge  connects  the  hu- 
man bones  found  there  with  the  pre- 
historic copper  mines  of  Lake  Super- 
ior. And  this  is  the  story  told  by  the 
discoverer  himself  to  the  writer. 

In  the  year  1874  the  Minong  com- 
pany opened  its  mine  on  Isle  Royale, 
Lake  Superior. 

This  island  has  singular  geological 
features.  The  evidence  of  raised 
beaches  over  which  barely  more  than 
lichens  have  g^own,  cascades  falling 
into  the  lake,  and  other  marks,  show 
that  it  is  of  recent  emergence  from 
Lake  Superior — recent  in  a  geological 
sense.  The  island  was  submerged 
when  the  water  level  was  at  such  a 
height  that  the  outflow  from  the  great 
lakes  swept  across  the  prairies  of  Illi- 
nois and  thence  to  the  gulf. 

Isle  Royale,  therefore,  emerged 
about  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  Ni- 
agara Falls,  when  the  waters  took  their 
course  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  good, 
long  while  ago,  but  recent  as  geolo- 
gists make  out,  comparing  it  with  the 
antiquity  of  the  formation  itself. 

Isle  Royale,  an  island  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  distant  ten 
miles  from  the  Canadian  coast,  is  com- 
posed of  greenstone,  conglomerate  and 
trap  rocks  and  others  of  an  interesting 
character,  minutely  studied  and  laid 
down  in  the  geological  reports.  Where- 
ever  there  is  a  suflicient  soil,  and  soil 
is  by  no  means  the  best  feature  of  the 
island,  there  is  a  forest  of  original  tim- 
ber. The  island  is  25  miles  long,  by  six 
miles  wide,  or  thereabouts,  and  it  be- 
longs to  Michigan. 

On  this  remote  and  desolate  island, 
more  or  less  frequented  and  inhabited 
by  explorers  in  quest  of  copper  since 
1843,  Alonzo  C.  Davis,  as  superintend- 
ent for  the  mining  company,  began  to 
sink  shafts  in  the  year  1874.  Mr.  Da- 
vis knew  from  test  pits  the  direction 
and  surface  extent  of  the  vein  of  cop- 
per which  it  was  proposed  to  work. 
The  company  owned  some  1,500  acres 
of  land,  and  the  vein,  for  two  miles  or 
more,  was  within  this  location.  The 
shafts  were  to  be  sunk  anywhere  along 
the  vein  where  it  might  be  most  con- 
venient to  establish  the  workings. 


He  selected  as  the  best  point  for  the 
first  shaft  a  spot  in  the  wilderness,  and 
to  begin  with  cut  down  and  cleared 
away  the  forest  trees.  Then  he  dug  in 
the  earth,  expecting  no  great  depth  to 
the  bedded  rock  of  the  copper  vein. 

But  as  the  men  went  on  nothing  but 
clay,  gravel  and  sand  appeared,  caus- 
ing the  sides  to  run  down  upon  them. 
At  the  depth  of  five  feet  the  diggers 
came  upon  the  bones  of  a  caribou,  a 
species  of  deer  still  to  be  found  on  the 
Canadian  mainland  of  the  north  shore. 

The  bones  were  fairly  preserved,  the 
horns  being  almost  perfect.  Mr.  Davis, 
satisfied  that  he  was  in  an  ancient  pit, 
ordered  the  excavation  to  be  enlarged 
so  as  to  take  in  the  outer  walls  of  stone. 
He  conjectured,  from  all  the  circum- 
stances, that  this  particular  animal,  the 
caribou,  had  descended  into  the  pit  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  it  was  frozen ; 
that  the  animal  had  broken  through  the 
thin  ice,  became  imprisoned  and  per- 
ished. 

How  long  ago  that  happened  none 
could  compute.  The  natural  accumu- 
lation of  leaves,  limbs,  bushes  and 
other  vegetable  matter  and  of  the 
wind-swept  surface  earth,  must  have 
taken  long  to  level  up  the  pit.  Then 
after  it  was  leveled  other  ages  suc- 
ceeded to  give  full  growth  to  the  na- 
tive forest  trees. 

On  the  stump  of  a  hemlock  felled 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  mining  pit  in 
Ontonagon  county  395  annular  rings 
were  counted.  This  is  evidence  that 
the  hemlock  was  a  sapling  of  some  size 
before  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus, 
The  same  would  hold  true  of  the  Isle 
Royale  timber. 

Still  digging  away,  Davis,  at  a  depth 
of  fourteen  feet  from  the  surface,  came 
to  the  rock  bottom  of  the  pit.  Here 
resting  upon  stones  and  vestiges  of  de- 
cayed timber,  a  mass  of  pure  copper 
was  found,  the  actual  weight  of  which 
proved  to  be  5,720  pounds. 

The  mass  was  of  irregular  shape,  and 
might  be  likened  in  outline  to  an  enor- 
mous potato,  if  one  can  conceive  of  a 
potato  so  large.  The  ancient  miners 
had  severed  all  projecting  points  and 
edges  and  such  other  cuts  of  copper 
as    they    could    carry,    and    in    thus 
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trimming  the  mass  had  smoothed  the 
surface  of  it. 

Scattered  about  on  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  were  bits  of  charcoal,  stone  ham- 
mers of  various  sizes,  generally  of  five 
inches  diameter,  but  some  of  eight 
inches  and  a  few  of  ten  inches  diam- 
eter, and  stone    axes  or  celts. 

All  of  the  hammers  have  a  rounded 
oval  outline.  They  are  not  grooved  to 
retain  a  handle  of  wythes,  and  conse- 
quently they  were  used  without  han- 
dles. The  rock  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed is  not  found  on  Isle  Royale,  but 
the  same  kinds  and  shapes  of  stones 
abound  on  the  north  shore  of  the  main- 
land, where  the  action  of  the  waves, 
rolling  them  on  the  beach,  has  given 
them  a  form  suitable  for  hammers. 
Heaps  of  them  cast  away  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  pre-historic  pits,  the  profus- 
ion shows  the  ease  with  which  the  an- 
cient miners  obtained  their  stone  im- 
plements. 

The  remains  of  charcoal  and  charred 
wood  and  the  finding  of  a  wooden 
bowl,  much  decayed,  is  evidence  that 
the  method  of  mining  was  to  build 
surface  fires  upon  the  rock  and  then, 
when  sufficiently  heated,  to  throw 
water  upon  it.  The  effect  would  be  to 
shatter  the  rock,  which,  being  further 
broken  by  the  stone  hammers,  could 
be  taken  out  piece  by  piece,  leaving 
the  copper  free  in  the  vein.  Great 
heaps  of  rocky  debris,  removed  as  the 
work  progressed,  are  found  in  prox- 
imity to  the  ancient  pits,  both  at  Isle 
Royale  and  on  the  mainland  in  Onton- 
agon county,  Michigan. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  prehistoric 
miners,  coming  upon  this  mass,  too 
large  for  them  to  hoist  to  the  surface 
by  any  mechanical  means  known  to 
them,  had  cut  off  the  jagged  projec- 
tions and  then  abandoned  it.  Not  only 
abandoned  it,  but  the  copper  mines 
themselves  as  well.  The  red  Indians 
we  know  of  were  not  miners.     They 


never  worked  for  the  copper  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region.  They  knew  of 
no  mines,  but  they  had  knowledge  of 
the  mass  of  copper  found  by  the  early 
explorers  of  the  Ontonagon  region. 

But  the  unknown,  mysterious,  an- 
cient race  of  miners  we  speak  of  seem 
to  have  ceased  their  labors  quite  sud- 
denly. What  could  have  been  the  rea- 
son? 

There  was  no  lack  of  copper  in  the 
mines.  Mr.  Davis  cleared  out  three 
ancient  pits  in  the  belt  and  found  what 
is  called  barrel  and  stamp  copper — 
that  is,  pure  copper  in  sizes  from  that 
of  a  grain  of  corn  up  to  that  of  a  pump- 
kin— ^in  quantity  enough  to  warrant 
mining.  He  made  a  cut  across  the  belt 
and  found  it  to  contain  copper  for  a 
width  of  40  feet — ^in  the  very  belt 
where  the  mass  weighing  5,720  pounds 
was  discovered.  Besides,  near  this 
mass,  detached  from  its  ancient  bed,  he 
found  a  number  of  pieces  of  copper 
weighing  from  an  ounce  up  to  seven- 
teen pounds. 

The  work  of  these  ancient  miners 
stopped  with  plenty  of  copper  in  sight. 
The  tools  with  which  they  wrought  are 
abundantly  left  behind  them.  No 
graves,  no  bones,  no  skeletons  of  the 
miners  themselves,  have  ever  been 
found  anywhere  in  the  mining  coun- 
try. Yet  there  must  have  wrought 
there  for  years  great  numbers  of  men. 

The  magnitude  of  the  workings  they 
have  left  shows  this.  And  considering 
how  necessary  it  was  to  supply  the 
miners  in  that  region,  an  equally  indus- 
trious people  must  have  tilled  the  soil 
to  furnish  provisions,  and  boats  and 
crews  to  transport  the  cargoes  to  the 
miners  of  whatever  unknown  race  of 
men  they  were  that  digged  these  an- 
cient pits. 

We  find  no  trace  of  them  except  it 
be  the  remains  discovered  in  the  burial 
mounds — far  to  the  south — ^like  the  one 
described  at  the  opening  of  this  article. 


Growth  aa  Indicated  hr  Poatal  Statiatleik 


Postal  receipts  at  Detroit  amounted 
to  $82,892  in  July,  as  against  $77,312 
in  the  corresponding  month  last  year, 
an  increase  of  $5,580,  or  7.2  per  cent. 


At  Grand  Rapids  the  receipts  for  the 
two  months  respectively  were  $24,176 
and  $20,880,  increase  of  $3,296,  or  15.7 
per  cent. 


Escaped  from  Camitals. 


STORY    OF   A    STEAMSHIP   ENGINEER. 


Vincent  Linden,  the  retired  steam- 
ship engineer,  now  living  in  Mercer, 
New  Jersey,  who  was  caught  by  can- 
nibals on  one  of  the  Fiji  islands  some 
time  ago,  and  who  was  afterwards 
treated  at  Mercer  Hospital,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  for  a  wound  which  he  received 
while  being  tied  to  a  stake  with  a 
piece  of  heavy  cord,  gives  his  experi- 
ences with  the  people  on  that  island. 

When  Linden  was  captured  a  hole 
was  bored  through  his  nose  and  he  was 
fastened  to  a  stake  with  a  piece  of 
stout  cord.  The  cannibals  were  going 
to  keep  him  until  he  became  fat  enough 
to  eat,  but  he  escaped  through  the  aid 
of  a  native  woman. 

The  hole  is  still  in  the  ceptum,  which 
is  the  cartilaginous  partition  between 
the  nostrils.  He  can  draw  a  cord 
through  the  hole  without  difficulty  or 
pain. 

Linden's   Stovr* 

"I  shipped  at  San  Francisco  as  en- 
gineer on  the  British  tramp  steamer 
Etrex,  bound  for  Sydney,  Australia, 
with  a  mixed  cargo,  of  which  dry 
goods  and  farming  implements  formed 
a  large  part.  The  captain  was  Edward 
Barker,  and  the  ship's  company  con- 
sisted, all  told,  of  fifty-six  men. 

"The  course  of  a  vessel,  and  espe- 
cially of  a  steamer,  from  'Frisco  to 
Sydney,  lies  close  to  the  Fiji,  Samoan 
and  other  islands  in  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific ocean.  Even  now  there  are  many 
islands  that  have  not  been  explored. 

"The  Etrex  had  a  fair  voyage  for 
nearly  two  weeks  out  from  'Frisco,  and 
then  came  a  storm.  After  two  days 
of  high  wind  and  heavy  seas  a  big 
thunderstorm  broke.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  August  4  the  Etrex  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  sank  almost 
immediately. 

"I  was  On  deck  at  the  time.  I  jump- 
ed into  the  sea,  and  several  others  of 
the  ship's  crew  did  the  same.  The 
Etrex  sank  within  three  minutes.  How 


many  were  below  I  cannot  tell ;  neither 
do  I  know  how  many  threw  themselves 
into  the  sea,  as  I  did,  and  took  chances 
of  reaching  one  of  the  islands. 

"After  swimming  for  what  seemed 
an  hour  or  more  my  feet  touched  bot- 
tom and  I  began  to  walk. 

"And  in  those  islands  one  can  some- 
times walk  for  about  two  miles  up  a 
beach  before  reaching  dry  land.  When 
1  did  reach  the  shore  I  found  four 
other  shipmates  there,  including  Cap- 
tain Barker.  We  all  threw  ourselves 
on  the  ground  and  slept.  We  knew 
nothing  of  where  we  were,  except 
that  we  were  on  an  island  and  were 
the  only  survivors  from  the  Etrex, 
five  out  of  fifty-six  souls. 

SaTases. 

"As  soon  as  daylight  appeared  we 
were  aroused  by  a  large  band  of  black 
men  and  women,  who  wore  nothing 
but  breech  clouts,  and  some  not  so 
much  as  this.  They  were  as  black  as 
Africans,  though  not  of  the  same 
ebony  and  oily  complexion,  and  their 
hair  was  straight. 

"We  communicated  with  them  by 
signs,  and  when  the  savages  found  we 
were  hungry  they  supplied  food  to  us 
most  plentifully.  It  consisted  of  ba- 
nanas, plantains,  bread  fruit,  etc.,  and 
a  piece  of  dried  fish  that  was  as  hard 
as  a  piece  of  well-tanned  leather.  How- 
ever, the  vegetables  were  very  fatten- 
ing and  nutritious. 

"As  well  as  I  could  observe,  the 
island  was  small  and  flat.  There  was 
at  least  one  spring  of  water,  and  the 
vegetation  was  scanty.  We  were 
treated  so  kindly  by  the  natives  that 
we  thought  we  had  been  cast  upon  one 
of  the  Samoan  islands,  the  natives  of 
which  are  gentle  and  friendly. 

A  Warrior  Band. 

"But  our  guess  was  a  very  bad  one. 
The  next  afternoon  a  large  band  of 
warriors  reached  the  island  in  canoes 
and  with  many    captives.     They   had 
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been  fighting  with  a  tribe  on  another 
island.  The  camp  on  the  island  was 
apparently  only  temporary.  Our  hosts 
were  out  on  a  warlike  expedition  and 
were  using  this  small  island  as  a  base 
of  operations. 

"There  were  many  of  the  victorious 
w^arriors.  Their  return  was  celebrated 
by  a  banquet  in  which  the  music  of 
tomtoms,  bone  rattles  and  dancing 
played  a  great  part. 

"The  prisoners  of  war  were  taken 
out  of  the  dugout  canoes  and  placed 
convenientl)'-  at  hand  when  the  prep- 
?trations  for  the  banquet  were  begin- 
ning. Then  we  learned  to  our  pain 
and  surprise  that  we  were  not  exact- 
ly honored  guests,  for  we  were  bound 
and  treated  in  just  the  same  way  as 
the  prisoners. 

"My  suspicions,  moreover,  were  ex- 
cited by  the  appearance  of  many  large 
pots  with  apparently  no  meat  to  put 
in  them.  There  were  no  animals  on 
the  island. 

Imprlaonedi 

"Late  in  the  afternoon  we  were 
thrown  into  a  pit  which  had  been  re- 
cently dug.  It  was  about  five  feet 
deep  and  was  surrounded  with  wooden 
palings  on  which  rested  a  roof  of  plan- 
tain leaves  to  protect  us  from  the  sun. 

"For  four  days  we  remained  in  the 
pit.  We  were  liberally  fed  by  a  wom- 
an. It  was  not  possible  to  exchange  a 
single  word.  The  only  means  of  com- 
munication was  by  signs  and  there  was 
little  of  this. 

"The  woman  referred  to  appeared 
before  us  at  regular  intervals;  her 
kindness  and  gentleness  I  shall  never 
forget.  She  had  a  very  light  skin,  al- 
most white,  and  at  the  time  I  thought 
she  must  be  an  American  or  European 
woman  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
savages  years  ago  and  brought  up  by 
them.  If  may  be,  however,  that  she 
belonged  to  one  of  the  other  Pacific 
races,  some  of  which  are  very  light. 
At  any  rate,  she  spoke  no  English. 

"Every  night  the  banquet  was  re- 
sumed. The  women  were  bustling 
about  attending  to  their  wants.  Night- 
ly there  came  to  our  noses  the  odor 
of  burning  flesh.    Every  afternoon  half 


a  dozen  prisoners  were  lifted  bodily 
out  of  the  pit  and  carried  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  camp,  where  they  were  made 
fast  to  trees  by  means  of  ropes  run 
through  the  holes  in  their  noses. 

"On  the  fifth  day  the  cannibals 
turned  their  attention  to  the  white 
men.  On  that  afternoon  Captain  Bar- 
ker was  roasted  alive  and  eaten  before 
the  eyes  of  his  shipmates.  All  five  of 
us  were  taken  from  the  pit,  as  usual, 
but  only  four  were  tied  to  the  palm 
trees.  Within  forty  yards  of  us  were 
two  big  fires  with  forked  sticks  thrust 
into  the  ground  on  either  side  support- 
ing horizontal  cross  sticks.  On  one  of 
these  cross  sticks  the  bodies  of  five  of 
the  native  captives  were  roasting. 

"Captain  Barker  was  suspended  by 
a  long  stick  thrust  under  the  thongs 
that  bound  his  feet,  and  his  live  body 
was  hung,  face  downward,  over  the 
other  fire,  where  it  cooked  and  roasted 
and  burned  before  the  very  eves  of  his 
companions. 

"But  the  devils  had  enough  to  eat 
without  tackling  us  that  day.  When 
the  orgy  was  over  we  were;  all  taken 
back  to  the  pit. 

Saved  at  I^ast* 

"Shortly  before  dawn  we  were 
aroused  by  the  palings,  or  stakes,  that 
surrounded  our  pit  being  ;  removed. 
Then  we  thought  that  at  le^st  one  of 
us  was  to  be  sacrificed.  Instead  of  this 
the  woman  who  had  brought  us  our 
food  four  times  a  day  dropped  down 
into  the  pit  and  proceeded  to  cut  the 
bonds  from  our  feet  and  hands.  Then 
she  signed  for  us  to  follow  her,  which 
we  did. 

"Our  Fiji  Pocohontas  th^n  guided 
us  to  the  shore,  where  there  was  a  red- 
wood dugout  canoe,  supplied  with  goat 
skins  full  of  water,  fruit  and  paddles. 
We  jumped  into  it,  the  woman  pushed 
us  off  and  waved  her  hand  as  we  pad- 
dled rapidly  away.  She  would  not  let 
us  stop  to  express  our  gratitude. 

"For  three  days  we  paddled  and 
floated,  and  on  the  fourth  day  we  were 
picked  up  by  a  fruit  schooner  bound 
for  Honolulu,  at  which  port  we  four 
separated." 
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Second  Growth  of  Pine,  2S  Years  Old. 


New  Field  for  Capital. 


MICHIGAN'S  GREAT  FORESTRY  OPPORTUNITIES. 


Michigan  has  a  Board  of  Forestry 
Commissioners  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  forest  extension  in  the  state. 
The  theory  upon  which  was  formed  the 
act  creating  the  commission  is  that 
the  denuded  lands  of  the  state  are  cap- 
able of  being  reforested.  By  examina- 
tion  of  the  forestry  laws  of  Germany 
and  the  results  attained  there  by  re- 
planting of  timber  it  is  apparent  that 
the  wisest  efforts  of  government  are 
called  into  action  upon  a  work  that 
promises  gre^t  pecuniary  profit  as  well 
as  the  material  benefit  of  the  people. 
For  the  timber  supply  is  diminishing 
so  fast  that  the  end  is  foreseen. 

Conservative  lumbermen  assert  that 
in  five  years  time  there  will  be  left  lit- 
tle, if  any,  standing  timber  of  mer- 
chantable value  in  Baraga,  Houghton 
and  Keweenaw  counties. 

Menominee  county,  which  about  ten 
years  ago  was  the  largest  lumber  pro- 
ducing district  in  the  world,  has  lost 
its  rank  and  now  produces  scarcely  a 
tenth  of  its  former  amount.  The  mills 
which  were  located  there  have  been 
moved  to  Louisiana  and  Washington. 

Baraga  has  timber  enough  to  keep 
its  few  mills  running  for  a  few  years 
more,  but  like  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
state  where  lumbering  has  been  car- 
ried on.  its  end  is  near.  Every  season 
makes  the  timber  tracts  of  Houghton 
county  smaller. 

The  same  conditions  are  true  of 
other  parts  of  Michigan,  and  the  end 
may  be  nearer  than  those  uninformed 
jnay  dream  of. 

The  State  Forestry  Commission  are 
satisfied  that  the  soil  is  adequate  to 
again  produce  as  thickly  and  as  vigor- 
ouslv  as  of  yore  a  splendid  growth  of 
forest  such  as  grave  such  wealth  and 
fame  to  Michig:an.  The  soil  is  fit,  the 
climatiV  conditions  all  that  is  needed — 
th#»  onlv  thing  is  to  replant. 

While  the  subiect  has  attracted  at- 


tention little  has  been  done.  The  Com- 
mission is  endeavoring  to  make  a  be- 
ginning. There  are  suggestions  that 
the  state  should  undertake  to  replant 
and  care  for  the  replanted  forests  in  all 
the  denuded  lands  that  it  owns.  There 
are  other  suggestions — ^that  the  reward 
will  be  so  munificent  that  private  capi- 
tal might  well  engage  in  this  work. 
The  returns  will  not  be  immediate, 
that  is  true;  it  is  also  true  that  the 
expense  will  not  be  great.  The  draw- 
back is  the  time  that  it  will  require  to 
develop  into  suitable  growth  the  plan- 
tations. 

This  ought  not  to  deter  Americans. 
It  has  not  deterred  Germany,  where 
provision  has  been  made  year  by  year 
on  a  larger  scale  for  growing  sufficient 
timber  to  meet  the  demand.  Already 
the  production  is  great  and  the  time  is 
coming  when  the  replanted  German 
forests  will  produce  enough  to  supply 
the  needs  of  that  g^eat  country. 

The  general  government  has  taken 
interest  in  the  matter  and  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  has  a  "division  of 
forestry."  It  gives  its  co-operation  to 
persons  who  wish  to  afforest  lands,  as- 
sists them  by  practical  instructions 
from  its  corps  of  skilled  experts,  who 
make  examinations  of  the  land  and 
prepare  plans  for  the  establishment  and 
management  of  the  plantation.  It  an- 
nounces that  it  will  continue  to  extend 
such  services  from  year  to  year.  Al- 
ready something  near  lob  such  planta- 
tions have  been  established  each  year 
since  1900,  and  the  department  says 
that  500,000  acres  planted  annually 
would  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  country.  iSo  far 
most  of  the  plantations  have  varied  in 
size  from  5  acres  to  50  acres. 

The  subject  is  of  sufficient  interest 
to  engage  the  energies  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  en- 
couragement.    It  may  also  be  taken 
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Oak  and  Pjne  Following  Original  Pine,  as  Shown  by  the  Stump  in  Foreground. 
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for  granted  that  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  its  Forestry  Commission  will  take 
every  means  to  encourage,  assist  and 
develop  the  reforesting  of  the  lands  of 
this  state. 

That  the  planting  and  growing  of 
timber  will  give  large  profit  is  well  fig- 
ured out  by  the  government  reports. 
We  outline  information  on  the  subject 
from  official  sources,  covering  the  re- 
gion of  the  Middle  West,  of  which 
Michigan  forms  a  portion,  and  in  re- 
spect to  forest  growth,  the  best  posi- 
tion, soil  and  climate  being  generous 
and  naturally  adapted  to  trees  of  both 
"hard"  and  "soft"  timber. 

A  limited  number  of  plantations 
have  been  established  and  developed 
for  profit.  Most  of  these  are  Catalpa 
plantations  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
Locust  (blfick  locust),  black  walnut 
and  ash  have  been  much  planted  in 
these  and  adjoining  states.  Some  red 
juniper  (red  cedar)  has  been  planted 
in  Nebraski  and  Iowa. 

The  majority    of   these    plantations 
fall  short  of  their  maximum    returns 
from  lack  of  congenial  soil  or  proper 
management,  but   some   of  them   are 
striking  ex<ieptions  to  the  general  rule, 
revealing  sjkill  and  wisdoip    in    their 
conception  and  giving  promi^c^  of  ri9h, 
returns.     A   lo-year-old  blocjkf^rin  the 
Catalpa  plantation  of  L.  W.  Vjsiggy, 
near  Hutchison,  Kans.,  sho^edta  net  ' 
value  of  $197.55  per  acre.  /A' 25-year- 
old  plantation  of  red  juniper  of  F.  C/ 
F.  Schultz„near  Menlo,  Iowa,  showed 
a  net  value!  of  $200.54  per  acre.  Many, 
other  plantations   showing   the    same 
values  couid  be  named..    These  equal 
or  exceed  the  returns  given  by  agricul- 
tural crops;  for  such  a  period  of  years, 
so  says  the  Department  ©if  Agriculture. 

The  value  of  the  above-mentioned 
plantations;  proves  that  tirtiber  can  be 
grown  for  .certain  uses  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  and  that  it  has  a 
high  value  when  grown. 

From  every  reasonable  point  of  view 
it  appears  that  great  profits  are  to  be 
made  in  the  growing  of  forest  trees  in 
the  next  twenty-five  years.  Every  con- 
dition is  so  favorable  that  the  matter 
passes  from  probability  to  certainty. 
That  operations  should  begin  in  the 


Middle  West  rather  than  in  other  re- 
gions is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  the 
most  favorable  conditions  exist;  there 
the  supply  of  natural  products  is  most 
nearly  exhausted,  prices  are  highest, 
soil  most  fertile,  and  people  most  fa- 
miliar with  the  processes  of  developing 
plantations.  Operations  will  not  pro- 
gress far  in  that  region  before  they  be- 
gin in  regions  of  the  extreme  East  and 
West. 

RAILROAD  CROSS   TIBS. 

The  timbers  most  in  use  for  this  pur- 
pose at  the  present  time  are  White 
Oak,  Post  Oak,  Bur  Oak,  White  Cedar, 
Tamarack,  Red  Juniper,  and  Chestnut, 
with  White  Oak  preferred ;  620,000,000 
cross-ties  are  in  use  in  the  railroads  of 
the  country  and  90,000,000  are  required 
annually  for  renewals,  taking  the  tim- 
ber from  an  estimated  area  of  200,000 
acres.  Railroad  officials  realize  that  tie 
timber  is  becoming  scarce,  and  assert 
that  prices  are  rising  rapidly.  Street 
car  and  suburban  lines  are  now  using 
many  million  feet  of  lumber  for  cross- 
ties. 

It  is  certain  that  timber  can  be  grown 
for  railroad  ties  at  a  profit.  Two  ex- 
tensive plantations  of  Catalpa  at  Far- 
lington,  Kas.,  established  twenty  years 
ago,  have  now  some  trees  large  enough 
for  ties.  The  soil  of  the  locality  is  not 
,well  suited  to  the  Catalpa.  Only  in 
certain  localities  of  the  West  will  the 
Oaks  be  planted  for  this  purpose.  The 
White  Oak  requires  thirty  or  forty 
years  to  make  the  growth  that  the 
Hardy  Catalpa  makes  in  fifteen,  where- 
as it  is  generally  conceded  that  there  is 
little  difference  in  their  value  as  tie 
timbers. 

The  question  arises,  Since  the  rail- 
roads will  be  large  consumers  of  tim- 
bers that  will  have  to  be  g^own,  why 
should  they  not  establish  plantations 
along  their  lines?  The  question  has 
been  considered  by  a  number  of  com- 
panies, and  operations  have  been 
attempted  by  a  few.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  undertake  the 
work  and  carry  it  out  successfully. 
Most  of  them  hold  land  that  is  well 
adapted  to  forest  trees. 

SECTIONS   OF    SUCCESSFUL.   OPERATIONS. 

Two  features  must  characterize  the 
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sections  of  the  country  that  permit  of 
successful  work  in  forest  growing: 
First,  the  natural  conditions  must  be 
congenial  to  the  species  used;  second, 
the  section  must  lie  in  or  near  a  terri- 
tory of  good  demand.  It  is  generally 
known  that  each  of  the  species  named 
above  thrives  best  only  in  certain  sec- 
tions. 

Writing  with  Michigan  more  partic- 
ularly in  view,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  of  the  above  named  trees,  only 
the  oak,  ash,  walnut,  red  juniper  or 
cedar,  and  the  tamarack  are  indigenous 
to  the  soil.    Whether  the  others  men- 


tioned can  be  profitably  grown  in  this 
latitude  can  best  be  ascertained  by 
inquiry  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, forestry  .division.  As  preliminary 
to  any  work  in  the  replanting  of  forest 
trees  the  advice  of  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry  Commissioners  should  be 
sought.  The  members  have  studied  the 
subject  and  have  special  knowledge  of 
localities  and  its  co-operation  and  sup- 
port will  be  gladly  given.  The  officiat 
address  of  the  Board  is  Lansing,  Mich. 
Hon.  C.  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids; 
Hon.  Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw;  Hon.  E.  A^ 
Wildey,  Lansing. 


Sh«rt    StoHcik 


A  celebrated  foreign  musician  was 
recently  entertained  by  a  Philadelphia 
family  noted  for  its  musical  culture, 
and  during  the  course  of  the  evening 
was  entertained  in  turn  by  being 
shown  a  series  of  photographs  of  cel- 
ebrities. Rosetti  was  pointed  out  as 
the  great  pre-Raphaelite  painter  and 
poet;  William  Morris,  as  the  littera- 
teur and  socialist,  etc.  Finally  the 
musician  was  shown  a  portrait  of 
Whistler,  the  painter,  who  was  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  great  artist.  Whist- 
ler." Thereupon  the  indignant  Ger- 
man turned,  and  in  the  most  caustic 
manner  said  to  his  host :  "Mein  Gott, 
you  don't  call  a  whistler  an  artist,  do 
you?" 


Mark  Twain  was  talking  about  the 
American  accent.  "It  has  changed," 
he  said,  "and,  for  the  most  part,  it  has 
changed  for  the  better.  The  nasal  'ow' 
is  gone.  But,  here  and  there,  it  would 
be  as  well  if  it  had  remained.  The  last 
time  I  went  to  church  the  clergyman 
read  out  his  text  like  this:  *He  that 
hath  yahs  to  yah,  let  him  yah/  " 

Princess  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  is 
styled  by  the  English  and  Scottish 
Jacobites  and  legitimists  "Queen  Mary 
IV/'    She  was  the  Princess  Mary  of 


AustriaModeno-Este,  and  is  descended 
from  Henrietta  Mary,  eighth  child  of 
Charles  I.,  while  King  Edward  only 
claims  descent  from  a  daughter  of 
James  I.  She  is  54  years  old  and  is 
the  last  lineal  descendant  of  the  Stuart 
kings  of  Scotland. 


Prof.  Hiram  Corson  of  Cornell,  now 
75  years  old,  will  retire  from  the  chair 
of  English  this  year  and  receive  a  pen- 
sion. Professor  Corson  is  active  physi- 
cally and  mentally.  He  began  life  as 
official  reporter  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  attracted  attention  by  his 
accurate  report  of  Daniel  Webster's 
great  7th  of  March  speech,  in  which 
the  great  New  Englander  supported 
Qay's  proposition  for  the  admission  of 
California  into  the  Union.  Later  and 
upon  the  strength  of  this  achievement 
Mr.  Corson  was  made  private  secre- 
tary to  Lewis  Cass  and  later  to  Daniel 
Webster  himself.  After  the  death  of 
Webster  he  was  assigned  to  the  head 
of  the  copyright  bureau,  then  under 
the  charge  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. From  that  he  followed  litera- 
ture as  a  profession  and  was  instruc- 
tor in  that  subject  i  nseveral  colleges 
before  coming  to  Cornell.  His  schol- 
arship and  ability  have  been  recog- 
nized all  over  the  world. 


Sigar  from  Beets. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  WONDERFUL  ENTERPRISE. 


The  beet  plant,  though  long  known, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered 
as  having  an  industrial  value,  and  was 
cultivated  only  for  the  table  or  for  cat- 
tle food  until  1747,  when  Margraflf,  a 
member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  believing  sugar  to  be  a  reg- 
ular constituent  of  plants  other  than 
sugar  cane,  made  examination  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  vegetables  and  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  from  several 
kinds  varying  quantities  of  crystaliz- 
able  sugar. 

It  was  a  laboratory  experiment,  and 
he  did  not  hit  on  a  process  that  could 
be  made  commercially  successful.  His 
method  of  research  consisted  in  cut- 
ting the  material  to  be  examined  into 
thin  slices,  rapidly  drying  it,  reducing 
to  fine  powder  and  exhausting  with 
alcohol.  Of  all  the  plants  examined, 
he  found  the  beet  to  be  the  richest  in 
sugar,  and  believing  that  Europe 
would  find  in  this  root  the  basis  of  an 
immense  industry,  he  urged  the  im- 
portance of  his  discovery  upon  the 
Berlin  Academy,  hoping  to  see  valua- 
ble and  practical  results  follow.  But 
he  was  not  destined  to  see  his  hopes 
fulfilled. 

The  discovery  remained  dormant  for 
half  a  century,  when  one  of  MargraflF's 
pupils,  Karl  Franz  Achard,  again  took 
up  the  line  of  research  started  by  his 
preceptor,  and  finally  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting the  beet  sugar  from  the  root 
on  a  comparatively  large  scale.  The 
process  he  employed  was  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  gave  results  which  were 
at  the  time  of  an  astonishing  character. 

He  announced  his  results  in  1797, 
publishing  his  mode  of  operation.  In 
1799  he  presented  a  sample  of  his 
product,  with  a  description  of  his 
method,  to  the  Institute  of  France, 
stating  that  the  cost  of  production  of 
muscavado  sugar  of  good  quality 
should  not  exceed  six  cents  per  pound. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  France  was 


made  acquainted  with  practical  results 
in  the  way  of  producing  sugar  from 
beets. 

There  was  the  customary  exhibition 
of  incredulity  and  ridicule,  but  the  In- 
stitute of  France  showed  interest  in 
the  new  idea  and  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  subject.  The 
committee  made  a  report  citing  experi- 
ments with  the  beet,  and  also  with 
other  plants,  the  turnip,  carrot,  pars- 
nip, chestnut,  stalks  of  maize  and  other 
plants,  and  in  spite  of  the  sugar  from 
the  beet  their  experiments  were  un- 
successful. As  a  result  of  their  work 
the  committee  reported  that  sugar 
could  be  made  from  beets  at  a  cost  of 
about  18  cents  per  pound. 

"Finally,"  their  report  concludes, 
"if  Margraflf  should  be  justly  cited  as 
being  the  author  of  the  discovery  of 
sugar  in  the  beet,  it  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted that  Achard  is  the  first  to  have 
made  a  fortunate  application  of  this 
discovery,  not  only  in  announcing  the 
favorable  quantity  that  may  be  ex- 
tracted, but  also  in  pointing  out  the 
processes  to  which  we  should  resort 
for  success." 

While  the  report  of  the  commission 
of  the  Institute  of  France  served  to 
dampen  enthusiasm  in  that  country  on 
the  subject  of  beet  sugar,  the  perse- 
vering and  scientific  nature  of  the  Ger- 
man workers  in  that  field  kept  moving 
on  to  better  and  better  results.  The 
Baron  von  Koppy,  having  confidence 
in  Achard,  erected  in  1805  at  Krayn, 
near  Strehlen,  in  Lower  Silesia,  works 
capable  of  the  extraction  of  the  sugar 
contained  in  about  525  tons  of  beets, 
besides  the  manufacture  of  rum  and 
vinegar  resulting  from  the  utilization 
of  the  waste,  that  is,  the  pulp  and  the 
molasses.  Achard  also  put  up  a  fac- 
tory of  his  own  Cunera,  near  Steinau, 
on  the  River  Oder. 

Other  establishments  followed  as 
people  began  to  see  the  results  attained 
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by  the  pioneers  in  the  industry.  Then 
Achard,  in  1808,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Moniteur,  at  Paris,  which 
aroused  renewed  interest  in  the  subject 
in  France. 

The  struggles  of  Napoleon  to  be- 
come predominant  on  the  continent, 
and  in  particular  his  efforts  to  over- 
come the  power  of  England,  and  to 
nullify  her  superiority  at  sea,  which 
successfully  shut  out  France  from  in- 
tercourse with  the  colonies,  and  in 
spite  of  his  efforts  gave  England  the 
position  of  dictator  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Europe,  made  sugar  one  of 
the  important  necessaries  of  life.  As 
England  was  master  at  sea  she  regu- 
lated the  importation  of  cane  sugar, 
and  all  that  was  used  paid  a  profit  to 
her. 

Napoleon  therefore  turned  to  the 
production  of  beet  sugar  as  the  means 
to  supply  France  with  this  staple,  and 
also  as  a  means  of  striking  a  blow  at 
English  commerce.  He  offered  in 
1810  and  181 1  large  bounties  for  the 
instruction  of  Frenchmen  in  the  art 
of  making  sugar  from  beets  and  in 
other  ways  at  large  cost  stimulated 
the  growth  of  the  sugar  beet  and  the 
establishment  of  beet  sugar  factories. 

Even  his  efforts  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  merriment  by  the  scoffers  at 
Paris.  In  181 1  a  caricature  appeared 
in  Paris  ridiculing  the  emperor  and 
his  son,  the  king  of  Rome.  Napoleon 
was  represented  as  sitting  in  the  nur- 
sery with  a  cop  of  coffee  before  him 
into  which  he  was  squeezing  a  beet 
root.  Near  him  was  seated  the  king 
of  Rome  sucking  a  beet  sugar  root, 
the  nurse  enjoining  the  youthful  mon- 
arch to  "Suck,  dear,  suck;  your  father 
says  it  is  sugar  I" 

However,  in  time,  the  scoffers  were 
made  aware  that  beet  sugar  had  come 
to  stay,  and  was  to  be  no  unimport- 
ant part  of  the  resources  of  France,  and 
a  material  addition  to  her  wealth. 

After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  no 
great  advance  was  made  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  in  France,  and 
for  many  years  the  industry  languished 
there.  In  Germany  better  methods 
were  from  time  to  time  invented.  The 
production  increased  depsite  the  com- 


petition of  cane  sugar.  Other  Euro- 
pean countries  followed  her  lead. 

In  1878  the  World's  Fair  as  Paris 
was  the  means  of  attracting  new  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  the  exposition 
of  the  machinery  and  the  sugar  inter- 
esting Americans  to  such  an  extent 
that  Congress  in  1880  called  for  a  re- 
port on  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets, 
and  the  methods  of  making  beet  sugar 
together  with  such  additional  informa- 
tion as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
could  give  on  the  question  of  the  suit- 
ability of  soil  and  climate  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  favorable  growth  of 
sugar  beets  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Wliliam  McMurtie,  agent  and 
representative  of  the  department  at 
Paris,  made  a  complete  report,  cover- 
ing not  alone  the  agricultural  features, 
but  also  the  processes  of  manufacture 
of  sugar  from  beets.  This  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  beginning  of  beet  cul- 
ture and  the  manufacture  of  beet  su- 
gar in  this  country. 

No  one  had  a  larger  share  in  mak- 
ing the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  pro- 
fitable and  successful  in  Michigan  than 
the  faculty  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
college  an  examination  of  the  soils 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  beets  was 
made  in  many  counties  of  the  state. 
Professor  Kedzie,  the  distinguished 
chemist  of  the  college,  made  analyses 
showing  the  percentage  of  saccharine 
matter  in  beets  from  the  different  lo- 
calities in  Michigan  where  they  had 
been  grown  from  seeds  distributed  by 
the  college. 

The  results  were  so  unexpectedly 
good  that  the  enterprise  of  making 
beet  sugar  was  at  once  undertaken. 
The  legislature  fostered  the  work  in 
the  beginning  by  allowing  a  bounty 
for  the  encouragement  of  manufactur- 
ers. 

In  a  year  or  two  the  production  had 
become  so  enormous  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bounties  threatened  to 
swamp  the  state  treasury.  The  legfis- 
lature  thereafter  repealed  the  bounty 
law. 

The  repeal  of  the  bounty  has  not  di- 
minished the  amount  and  has  had  no 
effect  on  the   manufacture.     On    the 
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contrary,  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  beet  sugar  factories,  the  extension  of 
acreage  of  beets  planted,  and  the  gen- 
eral success  of  sugar  making,  has  been 
greater  than  ever. 

Methods  have  been  improved,  for 
our  people  are  an  inventive  people, 
and  Michigan  now  holds  the  leading 
rank  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar. 
Certain  economies,  not  alone  in  the 
manufacture,  but  also  in  utilizing  the 
waste  products,  have  enured  to  the 
profit  of  the  factories.  All  this  has 
been  accomplished  within  a  few  years. 

New  factories  have  been  erected,  the 
area  of  land  grown  to  beets  has  in- 
creased, and  the  field  for  expansion  in 
this  industry  is  as  captivating  to  in- 
vestors as  any  manufacturing  enter- 
prise in  the  state.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  profits  have  been  large ; 
in  some  cases  where  they    have    not 


been  satisfactory  the  fault  is  ascribed 
to  the  installation  of  defective  machin- 
ery. 

Such  things  are  inevitable  in  exploit- 
ing new  fields  of  endeavor,  where  the- 
ory has  often  to  take  the  place  of  ex- 
perience. Time  and  trial  have  made 
the  processes  of  manufacture  certain 
and  assured.  The  day  of  experiment 
has  gone  by. 

We  began  these  gigantic  enterprises 
without  the  aid  of  skilled  men,  but 
that  day  has  passed.  We  not  only 
have  the  men,  but  we  have  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  machinery  best 
adapted  to  get  profitable  results.  We 
are  also  constantly  finding  new  by- 
products from  what  was  at  first  re- 
jected as  waste.  The  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar  is  proved  to  be  profitable. 

The  field  for  the  extension  of  the 
business  in  Michigan  is  large. 


Moflat,  the  SUver  Klas,  BMapea  from  Wall  Street. 


David  H.  Moflfat,  the  Denver  silver 
king,  who  decided  to  build  a  new  rail- 
road from  Denver  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
partly  for  amusement  and  partly  to 
keep  Wall  street  from  getting  proud, 
tells  an  amusing  story  of  how  he  was 
shadowed  by  minions  of  the  money 
magnates  in  New  York  City  to  pre- 
vent him  from  getting  funds.  He  got 
the  money,  however,  and  now  has  the 
laugh  on  the  other  fellows. 

At  the  Waldorf-Astoria  a  tall,  sad- 
visaged  man  in  black  followed  Mr. 
Moflfat  everywhere. 

Annoyed  beyond  expression,  Mr. 
Moflfat  went  to  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  and  was  assigned  to  his  favor- 
ite room.  Half  an  hour  later  he  start- 
ed to  go  down  into  the  lobby,  and  to 
his  chagrin  he  saw  seated  in  the  room 
adjoining  his  the  tall  man  of  the  rueful 
countenance. 

The  stranger  had  left  his  door  open 
in  order  to  get  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  portal  of  Mr.  Moflfat's  apart- 
ment. 

"Hello,  old    man,'*  said    the    silver 


king.    "Found  me,  didn't  you?" 

The  stranger  looked  up,  deliberately 
chewed  at  the  end  of  his  cigar  and 
drawled :  "You  have  the  advantage  of 
me,  I'm  afraid.  What  is  your  name?" 
"Sinbad,"  replied  the  mine  owner» 
"Good  night." 

Mr.  Moflfat  went  back  to  his  room» 
closed  the  door  after  him,  thumped  his 
shoes  down  on  the  floor  and  exting- 
uished the  light.  Later  he  tiptoed 
softly  down  the  corridor  by  another 
way  and  escaped  into  the  night. 

He  hired  a  cab,  took  a  journey 
through  Fifth  avenue  and  Broadway 
and  finally  stopped  at  an  obscure  little 
hotel  where  he  told  the  clerk  he  would 
not  register.  As  he  walked  to  the 
elevator  he  saw  at  his  elbow  the  agent 
of  Wall  street. 

"I  got  out  of  the  hotel,"  said  he  to  a 
friend,  "and  went  tp  the  house  of  rela- 
tives, where  I  spent  the  night.  Yes» 
and  I  got  all  the  money,  too,  to  build 
the  railroad.  Those  fellows  don't  know 
where  I  got  it,  and  they  never  will." 
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MY  NEIGHBOR  JIM. 


Everything  pleased  my  neighbor  Jim, 
When  it  rained 
'    He  never  complained, 
But  said  wet  weather  suited  him. 
"There's  never  too  much  rain  for  me, 
And  this  is  something  .like,"  said  he. 

When  earth  was  dry  as  a  powder  mill, 
He  did  not  sigh 
Because  it  was  dry. 
But  said  if  he  could  have  his  will 
It  would  be  his  chief,  supreme  delight 
To  live  where  the  sun  shone  day  and  night. 


When  winter  came,  with  its  snow  and  ice. 
He  did  not  scold 
Because  it  was  cold. 
But  said:  "Now  this  is  real  nice; 
If  ever  from  home  I'm  forced  to  go, 
ril  move  up  north  with  the  Esquimaux.'^ 

A  cyclone  whirled  along  its  track 
And  did  him  haxm— 
It  broke  his  arm, 
And  stripped  the  coat  from  off  his  back. 
"And  I  would  give  another  limb 
To  see  such  a  blow  again,"  said  Jim. 


And  when  at  length  his  years  were  told, 
And  his  body  bent. 
And  his  strength  all  spent, 
And  Jim  was  very  weak  and  old; 
"I  long  have  waited  to  know,"  he  said, 
"How  it  feels  to  die,"  and  Jim  was  dead. 


A  WOMAN'S  WISH. 


BY  MARY  ASHLEY  TOWNSEND. 


Would  I  were  lying  in  a  field  of  clover, 
Of  clover  cool  and  soft,  and  soft  and  sweet. 

With  dusky  clouds  on  deep  skies  hanging  over. 
And  scented  silence  at  my  head  and  feet. 

Just  for  one  hour  to  slip  the  leash  of  Worry, . 

In   eager  haste,   from  Thought's  impatient 
neck. 
And  watch  it  coursing,  in  its  heedless  hurry 

Disdaining  Wisdom's  call  or  Duty's  beck) 

Ah!  it  were  sweet,  where  clover  clumps  are 
meeting 

And  daisies  hiding,  so  to  hide  and  rest ; 
No  sound  except  my  own  heart's  steady  beating, 

Roddng  itself  to  sleep  within  my  breast ; 


Just  to  lie  there,  filled  with  the  deeper  breath- 
ing 
That  comes  of  listening  to  a  wild  bird's  songt 
Our  souls  require  at  times  this  full  unsheath- 
ing— 
All  swords  will  rust  if  scabbered-kept  too 
long : 

And  I  am  tired— so  tired  of  rigid  duty. 
So  tired  of  all  my  tired  hands  find  to  do  1 

I  yearn,  I  faint,  for  some  of  life's  free  beauty. 
It's  loose  beads  with  no  straight  string  run- 
ning through. 

Ay,  laugh,  if  yeu  will,  at  my  crude  speech; 

But  women  sometimes  die  of  such  a  greed — 
Die  for  the  small  joys  held  beyond  their  reach. 

And  the  assurance  they  have  all  they  need? 


HOW  TO  HELP  THE  LEADER. 

Repeat   Ralph   Waldo   Emerson's   poem  on  tact: 


What  boots  it,  thy  virtue. 

What  profit  thy  parts, 
While  one  thing  thou  lackest — 

The  art  of  all  arts? 
The  only  credentials 

Passport  to  success. 
Opens  castle  and  parlor — 

Address,  man,  address. 
Church,  market  and  tavern. 

Bed  and  board  it  will  sway; 
It  has  no  to-morrow; 

It  ends  with  to-day. 
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FRED  M.  WARNER  OF  OAKLAND. 


The  youngest  Secretary  of  State  that 
was  ever  chosen  in  Michigan  is  Fred 
M.  Warner,  of  Farmington,  Oakland 
county.  He  was  elected  for  the  first 
time  in  1900,  and  re-elected  for  a  sec- 
ond term  in  1902. 

He  served  as  a  state  senator  for  two 
terms,  1895-6  and  1897-8,  being  the 
youngest  member  of  that  body.  He 
has  performed  well  his  duties  in  both 
offices,  and  exhibited  integrity,  fidelity 
and  judgment  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  people.  His 
methods  are  conservative  and  thought- 
ful ;  he  does  not  act  from  impulse,  hav- 
ing what  is  known  as  a  "level  head." 
Consequently  no  mistakes  have  been 
char<ged  up  to  him  in  an  administrative 
capacity.  He  not  only  has  demon- 
strated executive  ability,  but  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  his 
popularity  is  widespread.  It  has  been 
a  part  of  his  education,  as  it  has  been 
his  pleasure  to  become  familiar  with 
the  different  sections  of  the  state,  and 
to  understand  and  further,  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  the  interests  of  localities 
basing  special  industries.  There  is 
probably  no  one  having  a  wider  or  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  the  state  as  a  whole 
than  Mr.  Warner. 

He  began  this  study  through  his 
connection  with  agricultural  matters, 
stock-breeding  and  sheep  breeding  be- 
ing subjects  that  engaged  him  at  home. 
He  associated  himself  with  different 
societies  for  the  advancement  of  those 
pursuits,  and  thus  became  acquainted 
with  the  intelligent  and  influential  peo- 
ple whose  pursuits  have  done  much  to 
place  Michigan  at  the  front.  Mr.  War- 
ner is  chiefly  identified  with  the  dairy 
interests.  He  first  established  a  cheese 
factory  at  Farmington.  The  success  of 
that  institution  led  him  to  enlarge  his 
sphere  of  action,  which  he  did  by  es- 
tablishing factories  in  other  localities. 
He  probably  is  the  leading,  if  not  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  cheese  in 
Michigan.     The  output  of  his  factories 


was  800,000  pounds  of  cheese  in  1902- 
Among  other  business  interests  Mr* 
Warner  has  a  cold  storage  plant  at 
Farmington,  and  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive general  stores  in  Oakland 
county. 

He  is  much  attached  to  his  village 
home.  He  served  for  seven  terms  as 
president  of  Farmington,  being  usual- 
ly elected  without  opposition.  For 
nine  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  vil- 
lage council.  He  is  a  director  in  the 
Farmington  Exchange  bank,  and 
withal  has  time  to  supervise  the  oper- 
ations of  his  farm,  in  which  he  takes 
pride. 

Fred  M.  Warner  was  born  in  Hick- 
ling,  Nottinghamshire,  England,  July 
21,  1865.  His  parents  came  to  this 
country  when  he  was  three  months 
old.  Shortly  thereafter  his  mother 
died,  and  the  tender  infant  was  adopt- 
ed by  Hon.  P.  Dean  Warner — promi- 
nent in  his  day,  as  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature,  and  speaker  at  the 
session  of  1867. 

Fred  M.  Warner  graduated  from  the 
Farmington  High  school,  and  attended 
the  State  Agricultural  College  for  one 
term.  He  then  became  a  clerk  in  his 
father's  store,  and  not  afterward  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  extensive  mer- 
cantile interests  of  the  house.  It 
was  through  early  training  that 
Mr.  Warner  acquired  his  knowl- 
edge of  agricultural  pursuits,  his  father 
having  been  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  a 
leading  spirit  in  other  associations  de- 
voted to  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  etc. 

In  such  things,  the  basis  of  our  real 
wealth,  Fred  M.  Warner  has  never  lost 
interest,  which  accounts  for  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  farmers,  and  the 
trust  they  repose  in  his  ability  and 
sterling  character,  while  his  extensive 
business  affairs,  his  solid  and  unerring 
mental  equipment,  his  progressive 
spirit  and  his  amiable  social  character- 
istics have  made  him  one  of  the  leading 
public  men  of  the  state. 


Zoe's  iiissar. 


By  BEATRICE  HERON-MAXWELL. 


It  was  break  of  day  at  Valencia,  that 
"pearl  of  Venezuelan  cities,"  and  al- 
ready the  bells  of  the  cathedral  and 
convent  were  calling  people  to  mass. 

As  I  leaned  out  of  the  casement,  a 
sound  of  clattering  hoofs,  smacking 
whips  and  swearing  voices  made  me 
crane  my  neck  to  look  up  the  road, 
while  the  barber  stopped  and  stared, 
too.  Two  riders,  approaching  at  a  gal- 
lop, were  driving  before  them  a  bag- 
gage-laden mule,  while  surmounting 
the  luggage  lay  the  muleteer,  strapped 
to  the  topmost  trunk. 

"Good  heavens !"  I  said,  giving  way 
to  mirth ;  "it's  Hamilton !" 

He  gave  the  reins  to  my  servant, 
Juan,  whom  I  had  sent  down,  and  dis- 
mounted, saying  to  his  own  servant: 
"Pitch  that  fellow  on  to  the  straw  here 
and  let  him  sleep  it  off.  Our  muleteer 
had  too  much  liquid  refreshment  on 
the  way,"  he  added,  looking  up  to  me, 
"so  we  had  to  do  his  work  for  him. 
You  must  put  me  up,  Eastlake.  I  can't 
ride  back  till  to-morrow." 

By  this  time  I  was  hastening  down 
to  welcome  him  and  order  breakfast 
for  us  both. 

"I  heard  you  were  in  the  service,"  I 
said,  "but  I  never  expected  to  see  you 
out  here.    What's  your  regiment?" 

"Fifth  Hussars,"  he  answered.  "I'm 
on  leave,  and  my  brother — Georgie. 
you  know — is  consul  at  La  Guaira,  so 
I  came  to  have  a  look  at  him  here. 
Deuced  lucky  finding  you !  What  are 
all  the  bells  making  such  a  clatter  for?" 

I  explained  that  it  was  the  feast  of  a 
saint,  and  that  presently  we  must  go 
out  and  watch  the  procession  to 
church. 

"There  are  some  pretty  girls  in  Val- 
encia," I  assured  him,  "and  they  will 
all  be  going  to  mass — 'church  parade* 
in  Hyde  Park  isn't  in  it;  the  senbritas 
wear  their  best  and  look  their  best. 
You  will  lose  your  heart,  Hamilton. 


There  is  nothing  to  beat  a  Venezuelan 
belle." 

I  took  him  out  presently  up  the 
Grand  Plaza,  where  a  noisy  procession, 
accompanied  by  music  and  the  letting 
off  of  holy  squibs,  was  filing  toward 
the  cathedral. 

Following  it  were  little  knots  of 
Venezuelan  ladies,  and,  as  we  passed 
them  and  waited  just  outside  the  big 
door  to  see  them  enter,  I  said  to  Ham- 
ilton :  "Have  you  any  fault  to  find,  you 
captious  critic  ?" 

I  looked  to  see  what  impression  the 
vision  was  making  on  Hamilton,  and 
was  struck  by  the  intensity  of  its  fixed 
regard,  though  I  felt  no  surprise  when 
I  followed  his  gaze  and  saw  that  it 
rested  on  Zoe  Ribera. 

Just  as  she  passed  in,  she  glanced 
round,  looked  hurriedly  towards  her 
elder  sister,  Mercedes,  who  was  walk- 
ing with  her,  and  finally  dropped  her 
handkerchief,  vanishing  into  the  ca- 
thedral before  Hamilton  had  time  to 
pick  it  up  and  present  it  to  her.  He 
slipped  it  up  his  coat  sleeve  and  re- 
joined me  with  a  look  of  elated  tri- 
umph on  his  face. 

"Come  home,"  he  said;  "I  don't  want 
to  see  any  more.  You  know  that  girl, 
Eastlake?" 

"Certainly.  She  is  not  only  the  best 
looking,  but  the  cleverest  girl  in  the 
place,  and  she  inherits  a  small  fortune 
from  her  father,  who  is  dead.  I  am 
going  to  a  party  at  Madame  Ribera's 
to-night." 

"Then  I  go,  too,  and  you  introduce 
me. 

When  I  walked  up  to  her  with  Ham- 
ilton and  asked  permission  to  present 
him,  I  was  amazed  at  the  transforma- 
tion. That  color  that  flashed  into  her 
cheeks  was  like  the  pink  that  tinges  the 
inward  curve  of  a  sea-shell,  and  she 
lifted  her  drooping  eyelids  and  looked 
him  straight  in  the  face. 
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If  she  had  looked  at  me  like  that — 
but  that  would  have  been  another 
story. 

Once  only  that  evening,  when  I  had 
engaged  Mercedes  in  earnest  conver- 
sation and  so  covered  a  whispered  col- 
loquy between  the  two,  they  talked 
for  each  other  and  not  for  the  whole 
room. 

"You  went  to  church  this  morn- 
ing?" she  said,  interrogatively.  "It 
was  the  feast  of  my  sister's  patron 
saint,  and  we  were  there." 

•*I  know,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone.  "I 
saw  you  enter,  and  longed  to  enter  too, 
but  felt  unworthy.  My  only  consola- 
tion was  this — which  dropped  from 
Paradise  for  my  benefit." 

He  evidently  showed  her  the  edge 
of  the  handkerchief,  for  she  murmured : 
"You  picked  it  up.  May  I  have  it 
back?" 

"May  I  keep  it  until  to-morrow?" 
he  pleaded. 

I  heard  her  say'  "Hush,"  softly,  as 
Madame  Ribera  crossed  the  room  and 
separated  them. 

I  was  at  my  wits'  end  how  to  con- 
trive a  meeting,  as  she  was  locked  in 
a  convent;  and,  as  no  scheme  present- 
ed itself,  at  last  adopted  the  simple 
plan  of  calling  on  Madame  Ribera, 
taking  Hamilton  with  me. 

We  were  shown  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  Zoe  and  a  little  sister  of 
ten  were  at  work,  and  I  made  the  most 
of  the  next  few  moments  for  Revell 
Hamilton. 

"I  have  to  go,"  he  said,  hurriedly, 
'"to  England;  but  I  will  come  back, 
Zoe,  as  soon  as  possible."  There  was 
Isilence  for  a  minute,  and  then  she  an- 
swered softly :  "I  will  wait." 

Then  Madame  Ribera  came  in,  and 
Felipa,  running  from  me  to  meet  her 
— ^the  little  minx! — said:  "Oh,  mother, 
this  caballero  has  been  talking  such 
nonsense  to  me,  and  the  other  one  has 
been  kissing  Zoe's  hand !" 

We  were  thunderstruck. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  demanded 
Madame  Ribera.  Hamilton  bowed.  "It 
means,"  he  said,  "that  I  love  your 
daughter,  and  I  shall  come  back  to 
claim  her." 

Madame  Ribera's  face  expressed    a 


mixture  of  emotions.  "You  are  a 
strftnger  to  us,"  she  said,  haughtily. 
You  have  taken  an  unwarrantable  lib- 
erty, sir.    Go  I" 

We  retreated,  abashed,  while  Zoe's 
lovely  eyes  filled  with  despairing 
tears;  but  as  we  passed  through  the 
door,  Hamilton  said,  firmly:  "I  shall 
come  back  for  Zoe."  So  the  little  epi- 
sode ended,  and  when  a  nimperative 
command  to  him  to  return  arrived  late 
that  night,  he  rode  away  as  uncon- 
cerned as  though  the  whole  thing  had 
been  an  intermezzo,  pretty  and  pleas- 
ant while  it  lasted,  but  of  no  real  con- 
sequence in  the  drama  of  his  life. 

My  own  work  in  Venezuela  came 
to  a  conclusion  shortly  afterwards,  and 
I  had  to  leave  without  seeing  Zoe,  for 
her  mother  guarded  her  more  rigidly 
than  ever,  and  it  was  generally  said 
that  Madame  Ribera  had  given  her  the 
choice  of  marrying  one  of  her  many 
rejected  suitors  or  going  at  once  into 
the  convent. 

Two  and  a  half  yea-rs  later  I  was 
back  again,  however,  in  Caracas  on  po- 
litical business,  owing  to  a  recent  re- 
bellion, and  I  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  going  to  Valencia  and  look- 
ing up  the  Riberas. 

Mei:cedes,  the  plain,  insignificant  sis- 
ter, whose  sole  duty  in  life  had  been 
that  of  duenna  to  Zoe,  was  married, 
I  found,  and  it  was  she  who  received 
me  when  I  called  at  "Los  Angeles," 
apologizing  for  her  mother's  absence 
on  the  score  of  indisposition.  Her  wel- 
come was  very  marked,  and  almost  her 
first  words  were :  "How  very  sad  your 
poor  friend's  death  was.  You  will  be 
able  to  give  us  the  details."  I  asked 
her  if  she  was  speaking  of  Revel  Ham- 
ilton, of  whom  the  last  news  I  had  was 
his  departure  to  India  a  year  since 
with  his  regiment.  "But  you  have 
surely  heard!"  she  exclaimed.  "He 
was  killed  six  months  ago  at  a  polo 
match.  Monsieur  de  la  Feste  told  us 
so;  he  was  traveling  in  India  at  the 
time." 

I  was  shocked. 

"My  sister,"  Mercedes  went  on,  "re- 
fuses to  believe  in  his  death;  I  think 
her  mind  is  not  very  reasonable  on  the 
subject.    I  hoped — "    She  broke  off.    I 
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read  the  reason  for  her  cordial  recep- 
tion of  me  in  her  troubled  face. 

"I  was  anxious  to  see  you,"  she  went 
on.  "I  promised  to  ask  you  to  call  to- 
morrow. The  fact  is,  my  mother  and 
I  are  uneasy  about  her.  You  are  an 
old  friend,  Mr.  Eastlake,  and  I  feel  I 
can  confide  in  you.  Monsieur  de  la 
Feste  has  long  wished  to  marry  Zoe, 
and  we  had  persuaded .  her  at  last  to 
consent  to  receive  him  to-morrow  and 
give  him  a  definite  answer.  Your  com- 
ing seemed  providential.  We  may 
count  on  you  not  to — "  she  hesitated — 
"not  to  encourage  any  sentimental  rec- 
ollections about  Mr.  Hamilton?" 

I  bowed.  "To-morrow,  then,  at  3," 
she  said,  and  I  took  my  leave. 

I  made  a  point  of  getting  introduced 
to  the  Count  de  la  Feste  that  evening 
and  asking  him  about  Revell  Hamil- 
ton. 

He  was  a  rich  young  Frenchman, 
gay,  careless,  arrogant. 

"Ah,  yes;  sad  aflfair  that!"  he  said, 
light-heartedly.  "His  pony  circled 
back  and  broke  his  neck.  It  was  at 
Poona." 

"I  thought  the  Fifth  Hussars  were 
at  Abbotabad,"  I  remarked. 

The  Count  reflected.  "The  deuce, 
they  were!"  he  answered.  "I  have 
been  mixing  young  Hamilton  up  with 
Hawtrey,  of  the  Ninth  Lancers.  Ham- 
ilton was  shot — ^that  was  it.  One  of 
those  frontier  skirmishes.  He  was 
foolhardy,  poor  chap;  rode  down  into 
the  midst  of  a  lot  of  Pathans,  and  they 
picked  him  off." 

"I  could  get  nothing  more  out  of 
him,  and  I  could  see  he  was  elated  at 
the  prospect  of  his  interview  with  Zoe. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  I  presented  myself  at  "Los 
Angeles,"  at  3  the  next  day.  Present- 
ly Zoe  glided  in  alone,  and  I  was  star- 
tled not  only  at  her  beauty,  but  at  the 
change  in  her.  She  looked  as  though 
she  belonged  to  another  world.  The 
brilliance  of  her  eyes  and  the  gleam  of 
her  sunny  hair  were  the  only  touches 
of  color  about  her,  for  her  face  was 
like  alabaster,  and  even  the  scarlet  of 
her  lips  had  faded.  She  was  all  in 
black,  and  in  the  billows  of  lace  on  her 
breast  I  noticed  the  little  lace  hand- 


kerchief— ^how  it  brought  back  Hamil- 
ton to  me! — ^tucked  in.  The  touch  of 
her  hand  was  feverish,  and  I  ventured 
to  retain  it  in  mine  while  I  answered 
her  greeting. 

"Your  friend,"  she  said,  "is  it  tru<; 
that  he  was  killed  at  polo?" 

I  told  her  that  this  seemed  to  have 
been  a  mistake ;  he  had  died  a  soldier's 
death  defending  our  borders  in  India. 

"When  did  you  last  hear  from  him  ?" 
she  asked. 

"We  did  not  correspond,"  I  an- 
swered her.  "Revell  was  never  a  good 
hand  at  writing  letters :  it  was  not  his 
way/' 

She  was  looking  out  of  the  window, 
her  mind  and  thoughts  far  from  me,  I 
could  see,  and  her  listless  hand  still 
resting  passively  in  mine. 

"He  was  true,"  she  murmured  to 
herself;  "he  would  never  have  broken 
his  word.  'I  shall  come  back  for  Zoe,' 
he  said." 

•*We  must  all  break  our  word  when 
Death  steps  in,"  I  said,  quietly.  "No 
doubt,  he  meant  to  come.  But  he 
would  have  wished  you  to  be  happy 
and  to  forget  him,  I  am  sure." 

"It  is  impossible,"  she  said. 

"Surely,"  I  urged,  "you  could  find 
some  happiness  in  making  some  one 
else  happy.  There  are  many  who  love 
you.    This  Monsieur  de  la  Feste — *^ 

She  interrupted  me  dreamily.  "He 
is  coming  to-day  for  his  answer ;  it  will 
be  'No.' " 

There  was  a  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps  and  a  stir  down  below  in  the 
courtyard.  Zoe  snatched  her  hand 
from  me  and  put  it  to  her  heart ;  a  wild 
light  sprang  into  her  eyes — she  looked 
distraught.  I  feared  that  her  dread  of 
the  count  had  unhinged  her  mind. 

Then  she  ran  to  the  door,  and,  as  it 
opened,  fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of 
the  man  who,  entering,  caught  her  with 
passionate  eagerness. 

"I  have  come  back  for  you,  Zoe,"  he 
said,  triumphantly. 

And  it  was  Revell  Hamilton! 

*  4c  ♦  4c  * 

"My  dear  old  stick-in-the-mud,"  he 
said,  "you  don't  suppose  I  should  go 
and  get  potted  by  those  beggars  when 
I  was  counting  the  days  until  my  leave 
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to  get  back  to  her.  They  sniped  me 
once — a  mere  flesh  wound — ^and  our 
friend,  the  count,  made  the  most  of  it." 
"You  got  back  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,"  I  observed.  "You  are  a  lucky 
fellow,  'Hammy!'" 


"I  am  the  luckiest  man  in  the  world 
to  get  her,"  he  assented,  "but  it  was 
bound  to  be,  you  know.  I  said  I  would 
come  back  and  she  said  she  would 
wait.    The  thing  was  settled." 


About  People. 


Andrew  Carnegie's  gifts  for  the  year 
numbered  158  and  amounted  to  $6,- 
679,000.  They  were  for  buildings  and 
given  subject  to  the  usual  conditions 
that  a  site  be  provided  and  that  10  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  the  gift  be 
pledged  for  annual  maintenance.  His 
gifts  for  libraries  now  aggregate  $38,- 
505,000. 


United  States  Senator  William  A. 
Clark,  of  Montana,  intends  to  build 
the  finest  house  in  Washington.  To 
make  sure  that  it  will  surpass  all  other 
mansions  and  will  possess  all  the  best 
features  of  others,  he  will  not  break 
ground  on  the  site  of  the  old  Stewart 
castle,  facing  Dupont  Circle,  until  the 
Massachusetts  avenue  residence  of 
Thomas  F.  Walsh,  a  Colorado  million- 
aire, is  completed. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  -  got  rich,  and 
now  that  is  about  all  he  has  got.  His 
health  is  broken  and  the  curious  thingfs 
he  did  abroad,  if  as  related,  would  in- 
dicate that  he  is  threatened  with  bats 
in  his  belfry.  Some  of  the  things  that 
seem  to  pay  the  best  in  this  world  in 
reality  do  not  pay  at  all. 

Major  General  Oliver  Otis  Howard 
is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  command- 
ers of  the  great  armies  in  the  Civil 
War. 


A  bronze  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Gen.  Henry  Knox  has  been  unveiled 
near  Thomaston,  Me.,  where  once 
stood  his  historic  mansion  Montpelier. 
General  Knox  was  the  first  secretary 
of  war  under  President  Washington. 


Prince  Louis  Amadeo,  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi,  who  may  soon  make  a  visit 
to  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Italian  cruiser  Ligiiria,  is  the 
young  Italian  prince  who  holds  the 
record  for  having  gone  "farthest 
north"  in  1900. 


A  father  at  19  years,  a  grandfather 
at  38  and  a  great-grandfather  at  59,  is 
the  record  of  D.  M.  Walker,  of  Kirks- 
ville,  Mo.  He  has  fourteen  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  39  years  and  the 
youngest  4  years  of  age,  and  twenty- 
five  grandchildren.  His  only  great- 
grandchild is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Watts,  of  Pana,  111. 


Henry  Long,  at  the  age  of  83,  still 
sing^  in  St.  Martin's  German  Luther- 
an Church  at  Hanover,  Pa.  For  sixty- 
one  years  he  has  been  the  leader  of  the 
choir.  Mr.  Long  still  possesses  a  rich 
and  powerful  voice,  and  he  sings  to- 
day with  an  earnestness  that  was  re- 
markable. He  wields  the  baton  with 
alertness  and  precision  and  is  quick  to 
detect  a  false  note,  though  he  cannot 
read  music.  He  sings  entirely  by  ear. 
During  his  threescore  years  of  service 
he  has  not  been  absent  from  his  post 
a  half  dozen  times. 


In  Boston  they  are  quoting  a  bon 
mot  of  Senator  Lodge,  when  asked  to 
define  the  present  interpretation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  "The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine? Well,  so  long  as  our  Secretary 
of  State  is  named  Hay,  our  foreign  pol- 
icy will  be  'Keep  off  the  grass.*  " 


licMpn  at  a  Qance. 

By  JOHN  HUBERT  GREUSEL. 


One-seventh  of  the  total  United 
States  population  lives  in,  or  within, 
300  miles  of  Michigan,  as  follows : 

Michigan   2,420,982 

Ohio    4,157,54s 

Indiana    2,516462 

Illinois    4,821,550 

Total    13,936,539 

Michigan  is  within  200  miles  of  the 

actual   manufacturing   center    of    the 

United  States. 
The  state  flower   (selected  by    the 

school  children),  apple  blossom. 
Michigan,  admitted  to  the    Union, 

1837I 

Area,  water  1,485  square  miles,  land 
57,430  square  miles;  total,  58,915 
square  miles. 

Population,  per  square  mile,  42.2. 

Acreage,  36,819,200. 

Pupils  at  school,  510,031. 

Teachers,  16,054. 

Colleges,  9. 

Professors,  386. 

Students,  5,369. 

Mines  and  quarries,  $77,608,518. 

Mills  and  machinery,  $86,490,821. 

Realty  valuation,  $1,046453,013. 

Personal,  $310,997,015. 

Bonded  indebtedness,  $416,800. 

Tax  rate  (1902),  $1.20  per  $1,000. 

Manufacturing  plants,  16,807;  capi- 
tal, $284,097,133;  rank,  ninth;  annual 
output,  $356,944,082;  wages  of  manu- 
facturing establishments,  $66,347,798; 
material  used,  $154,521,918;  employes, 
162,355. 

Agricultural  implement  factories, 
59;  capital,  $8,932,344;  rank  in  the 
United  States,  fifth. 

Belting  and  hose,  seventh. 

Bicycle  trade,  ninth. 

Blank  book  manufacturing,  eighth. 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom^  eighth; 
manufacturing,  eleventh. 

Cigar  boxes,  fourth. 

Fancy  paper  boxes,  ninth. 

Brass  castings,  seventh. 


Brassware,  eighth. 

Bakery  goods,  tenth. 

Brick  trade,  twelfth. 

Brooms,  eighth. 

Food  supplies,  factories,  1,930;  capi- 
tal, $19,754,096;  rank,  sixteenth;  value 
of  annual  product,  $45,706,179. 

Textiles  ,factories,  259;  capital,  $6,- 
925,283;  rank,  twenty-sixth;  produce, 
$12,570444. 

Iron  and  steel,  plants,  497;  capital, 
$29,365,616;  rank,  ninth;  value  of 
product,  $34,071,223. 

Lumber  manufacturing  plants,  2,- 
462;  capital,  $97,993,066;  rank,  second; 
value  annual  product,  $92,241,218. 
(Note,  Wisconsin,  rank  i,  has  a  capital 
of  $100,168,096,  or  but  $7,000,000  in  ex- 
cess of  Michigan). 

Tobacco,  plants,  608;  capital,  $2,- 
852,038;  rank,  twelfth;  value  product, 

$9,335,027. 

Leather,  plants,  593 ;  capital,  $7,868,- 
716;  rank,  eleventh,  value  of  annual 
product,  $10,474,838. 

Paper  and  printing,  factories,  897; 
capital,  $12456,474;  rank,  tenth;  value 
of  product,  $13,247,892. 

Liquor  and  beverages,  distilleries 
and  manufactories,  214;  capital,  $7,- 
985,238 ;  rank,  fourteenth ;  value  annu- 
al product,  $6,775450. 

Chemicals,  plants,  272 ;  capital,  $20,- 
606,900;  rank,  fifth;  annual  product, 
$20,017,746. 

Clays,  glass  and  stoneware,  plants, 
366;  capital,  $6,148,077;  rank,  eleventh; 
annual  product,  $4,325,720. 

Vehicles,  plants,  393;  capital,  $19,- 
427,093;    rank,   sixth;    annual   output, 

$28465,773- 

Shipbuilding,  plants,  54;  capital,  $3,- 
893,019 ;  rank,  seventh ;  annual  output, 
$4,432,101. 

Miscellaneous  manufactories,  927 
plants:  capital,  $34,3S4,Si6;  rank, 
eleventh,  output,  $23,062,781. 

Hand  trades,  plants,  6,779;  capital, 
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$8,231,512;  rank,  thirteenth;  annual 
output,  $26,661,198. 

Rural  free  delivery  routes,  207. 

Corn  crop,  acreage,  1,080,235;  bush- 
els yield,  38,888460;  value,  $14,388,- 
730;  yield  per  acre,  bushels,  36. 

Wheat,  acreage,  1,219,969;  bushels 
yield,  9,271,764;  value,  $6,397,517; 
yield  per  acre,  bushels,  7.6. 

Oats,  acreage,  917,971 ;  bushels  yield, 
33.689,536;  value,  $8,759,279;  yield  per 
acre,  bushels,  36.7. 

Barley,  acreage,  37,858;  crop,  bush- 
els, 904,806.;  value,  $425,259. 

Rye,  acreage,  71,306;  crop,  bushels, 
1,041,068;  value,  $499,703- 

Buckwheat,  acreage,  22,160;  crop, 
bushels,  310,240;  value,  $152,222. 

Potatoes,  acreage,  171,453;  crop, 
bushels,   16,630,941;  value,  $4,324,045. 

Hay,  acreage,  1,339.238;  crop,  tons, 
1,727,617;  value,  $16,325,981. 

Beet  sugar,  acreage,  37,034;  tons  of 
beets,  205,925;  average  tons  per  acre, 
5.56;  total  cost,  $902,592;  capital  in- 
vested, $4,013,743;  materials  used,  $1,- 
602,266. 

Bees,  swarms,  100,397;  value,  $352,- 
469;  honey,  pounds,  2,099^460;  bee 
farmers,  18,122;  value  of  honey,  $230,- 
012;  rank,  19th. 

Chickens,  8,033,531;  rank,  8th;  tur- 
keys, 191,863;  geese,  73,267;  ducks, 
106,399;  value  of  all  poultry,  $2,685,- 
829. 

Poultry  raised,  4,551,945;  dozens  of 
«ggs,  54,318,410;  value,  $6,104,462; 
rank,  loth. 

Wool,  pounds,  12,378,318;  farms  re- 
porting wool,  62,900;  value  of  wool, 
$2,454,399;  rank,  8th;  fleeces  shorn, 
1,734,228;  rank  in  sheep,  8th. 

Angora  goat  farms,  20. 

Number  of  farms,  203,261 ;  total  acre- 
age, 17,561,698;  improved  land,  11,799,- 
250;  unimproved,  5,762,448;  percentage 
of  improved,  67.2;  average  acreage  of 
farms,  86.4.;  operated  by  owners,  171,- 
048;  cash  tenants,  9,731 ;  share  tenants, 
22482 :  in  number  of  farms  Michigan's 
rank  is  15th.  Percentage  of  owners, 
84.1;  percentage  of  cash  tenants,  4; 
percentage  of  share  tenants,  11.  In 
actual  number  of  farm  owners,  rank, 
9th;  in  actual  amount  of  improved 
lands,  loth ;  in  total  acreage,  21st;  in 


grand  total  area,  9th;  value  of  farm 
lands  and  improvements,  $690,335,734; 
rank,  14th. 

Value  of  farm,  machinery,  $28,795,- 
380;  rank,  9th. 

Live  stock,  $79,042,644;  rank,  13th. 

Farm  products,  $146,547,681;  rank, 
13th. 

Hogs,  1,165,200;  rank,  i8th. 

Cattle,  1,000,926;  rank,  i8th. 

Cows,  563,905;  rank,  nth. 

Horses,  555,541 ;  rank,  12th. 

Mules,  2,567 ;  rank,  38th. 

Asses,  95;  rank,  o. 

Calves,  375,482 ;  rank,  12th. 

Milk  (gallons),  309,617,046;  rank, 
7th;  average  per  cow,  549;  rank,  4th. 
(Note — Excelled  only  by  District  of 
Columbia,  680;  Maine,  574;  Massachu- 
setts, 572.) 

Pounds  of  butter,  60,051,998;  rank, 
5th.  (Note — Ohio,  79,000,000;  Penn- 
sylvania, 76,000,000;  New  York,  74,- 
000,000;  Iowa,  61,000,000.) 

Cheese,  pounds,  331,176;  rank,  6th. 

Copper  (1900),  63,461  long  tons; 
Michigan's  percentage  of  total  United 
States  supply,  24;  Michigan's  gain  in 
output  over  1890,  45  per  cent;  Michi- 
gan's copper  in  pounds  (1901),  170,- 
800,000;  rank,  2d.  (Note —  Montana 
leads  as  270  is  to  142.  Until  1882 
Michigan  produced  62  per  cent  of  all 
American  copper;  in  1891  Montana 
began  leading,  and  now  produces  45 
per  cent  of  the  United  States  supply; 
Michigan,  24  per  cent ;  Arizona,  20  per 
cent;  scattering,   11   per  cent.) 

Area  Lake  Superior,  32,000  square 
miles;  area  Lake  Michigan,  25,600 
square  miles ;  area  Lake  Huron,  23,800 
square  miles;  area  Lake  Erie,  9,600 
square  miles;  area  Lake  St.  Clair,  360 
square  miles ;  area  Lake  Ontario,  6,300 
square  miles. 

U.  S.  pensioners,  43,833;  value  of 
pensions,  $6,561,528. 

Patents  issued  to  every  3,198  inhab- 
itants of  Michigan,  i. 

Woman's  suffrage  for  school  officers, 
yes. 

Legal  rate  of  interest,  5  per  cent; 
contract  rate,  6  per  cent. 

Statute  of  limitations,  6  years. 

Masonic  membership,  43,742. 

Odd  Fellows,  32,832. 
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G.  A.  R.  Posts,  361;  members,  14,- 
052. 
•Civil  War  soldiers,  ^t7^7\  sailors, 

498. 

Colored  troops,  1,387. 

Students  at  Ann  Arbor,  3,900;  in- 
structors, 247 ;  volumes  in  library,  165,- 
000;  value  of  realty  (college),  $2,850,- 
000. 

Students  at  Agricultural  College, 
700. 

Internal    revenue    collected    (1902), 

$4,550,595. 

Indians,  7,557. 

Money  orders  (1902),  $I3,373»324.33- 

Public  lands  vacant  (1902),  386,170 
acres. 

Landoffice,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Railway  mileage  (1901),  8,244.13. 

Deaths  (1902),  33,572. 

Newspapers  (1902),  802. 

School  money  (1901),  $714,333- 

State  school  libraries,  251,765  vol- 
umes. 

State  school  apparatus,  $872,581. 


State  school  buildings,  $2,197,657. 

Michigan  National  Guard,  8,008;  to- 
tal liable  for  service,  285,000;  National 
Guard  fund,  $90,000. 

Chinese,  240;  Japanese,  9. 

Dwellings,  521,648. 

Families,  54^,094. 

Coal,  tons,  1,241,241 ;  value,  $i,753r 
064. 

Nurseries,  155;  value,  $502,296.65, 

Apple  trees,  8,582,386. 

Cherry  trees,  447,334- 

Peach  trees,  1,919,104. 

Pear  trees,  270,482. 

Plum  trees,  168,318. 

Apples  (bushels),  13,154,626;  rank  in 
apples,  4th. 

Cherries  (bushels),  150,526. 

Peaches  (bushels),  216,311. 

Pears  (bushels),  194,099. 

Plums  (bushels),  37,o6iB. 

Iron  ore  tons  (1900),  9,654,067;  rank^ 
2d.  (Note — Minnesota  mined  in  1900 
11,109,537  tons.) 


WI1T  Bxp«rta  CaB*t  Bead  the  Fatue  «(  tke    Market. 


The  history  of  the  past  six  months, 
says  the  United  States  Investor,  with 
its  numerous  falsified  predictions,  its 
succession  of  "re-assurances"  that 
proved  to  be  not  well  founded,  brings 
prominently  to  the  fore  the  following 
questions:  What  are  the  limitations 
set  about  the  knowledge  of  our  cap- 
tains of  finance?  How  far  can  they 
read  the  future?  In  short,  what  is 
the  value  of  expert  opinion,  honestly 
given,  on  money  rates  and  stock 
prices? 

There  would  be  no  more  sense  in 
saying  that  bankers  and  brokers  have 
positive  knowledge  of  the  future  of 
money  and  stocks,  than  there  would 
be  in  saying  that  grain  dealers  have 
knowledge  of  future  grain  prices,  or 
pork  packers  of  future  movements  in 
pork.  The  business  of  making  profits 
and  of  getting  rich  would  be  altogeth- 
er too  simple  if  that  were  the  case. 

There  is  one  factor  about  which  no 


man  living  can  have  accurate  fore- 
knowledge; a  factor  which  has  an  in- 
fluence on  stocks  more  vital,  perhaps,, 
than  any  other — attitude  of  investors. 
Although  the  floating  stock  in  the  open 
market  regulates  the  price,  the  total 
of  it  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  when 
compared  with  the  stock  which  has 
been  taken  off  and  which  lies  in  in- 
vestors' tin  boxes.  Any  pronounced 
general  movements,  either  to  buy  or 
sell,  by  the  mass  of  investors,  cannot 
fail  to  have  great  influence  ultimately 
on  prices  of  stocks. 

Movements  of  investors  are  induced 
in  the  one  direction  by  attractive  in- 
terest and  individual  rates ;  in  the  oth- 
er by  general  distrust  and  suspicion 
either  of  the  outlook  for  the  country 
or  of  financial  methods  in  vogue.  Brok- 
ers can  see  a  movement  in  force,  but 
they  cannot  tell  any  more  than  the 
man  in  the  moon  how  long  it  will  con- 
tinue, or  what  dimensions  it  will  at- 
tain. 
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HIM  Bmrrymoreu  Wlt« 

During  Ethel  Barrymore's  last  en- 
gagement in  Chicago  she  was  invited 
to  an  after-the-periormance  dinner. 
The  hostess  and  a  number  of  her 
guests  occupied  boxes  at  the  play. 
Among  these  was  a  rather  fresh  young 
man,  who  thought  he  had  made  an  im- 
pression on  Miss  Barrymore.  He  kept 
his  eyes  on  her  throughout  the  play, 
and  tried  hard  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  she  noticed  it.  At  the  din- 
ner he  haH  the  ffooH  fortune  to  sit 
next  to  the  actress.  When  an  oppor- 
tunity came  he  remarked  to  her  under 
his  breath :  ''Did  you  see  me  wink  at 
you  during  the  third  act?"  "Yes,"  re- 
sponded Miss  Barrymore,  in  a  louder 
tone,  "didn't  you  hear  my  heart  beat?" 

BIcTCB   Is  Hiii  Vmmhmr, 

Following  his  mysterious  guiding 
star,  the  figure  ii,  which  has  for  him 
a  magic  power,  Josiah  V.  Thompson, 
of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  many  times  a  mil- 
lionaire, and  the  largest  individual 
owner  of  coal  lands  in  Pennsylvania, 
has  sailed  for  Europe  with  his  bride, 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Hawes,  a  dashing  young 
widow.  The  marriage  was  solemnized 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  in  New  York. 

The  bank  building  (Mr.  Thompson, 
president)  has  ii  stories;  the  first  divi- 
dend was  1 1  per  cent ;  he  held  his  coal 
land  until  it  brought  him  $i,ioo  an 
acre ;  he  always  closes  his  deals  on  the 
nth,  and  he  has  leave  of  absence  for 
II  months.  There  are  ii  employes  in 
the  bank.  Mr.  Thompson  is  46  years 
of  age. 

0«lMS   It    I^lvht. 

"Jim,"  said  the  first  tramp  printer  as 
the  freight  train  flew  along,  "we  ought 
to  have  waited  till  to-morrow  to  make 
this  trip." 

''So?" 

"Yes;  the  company  runs  an  excur- 
sion to-day,  and  we're  only  beating  it 
out  of  $4.60." 


"What  prevents  the  ocean  from 
overflowing  the  land?"  asked  the 
teacher. 

"It's  tide,"  came  a  shrill  voice  from 
the  tail  of  the  class. 


Injrersoira    Ckolcc. 

A  young  man  who  sought  a  clerk- 
ship in  one  of  the  departments  at 
Washington  once  asked  the  late  Rob- 
ert G.  Ingersoll  for  his  indorsement 
and  this  was  IngersoU's  reply: 

"Young  man,  I  would  rather  have 
forty  acres  of  land,  with  a  log  cabin 
on  it  and  the  woman  I  love  in  the 
cabin— with  a  little  grassy,  winding 
path  leading  down  to  the  spring  where 
the  water  gurgles  from  the  lips  of  the 
earth,  whistling  day  and  night  to  the 
white  pebbles  a  perpetual  poem — ^with 
hollyhocks  growing  at  the  corner  of 
the  house,  and  morning  glories  bloom- 
ing over  the  low-thatched  door— with 
lattice  work  over  the  window  so  that 
the  sunlight  would  fall  checked  on  the 
dimpled  babe  in  the  cradle  and  birds — 
like  songs  with  wings  hovering  in  the 
summer  air— than  be  the  clerk  of  any 
government  on  earth." 

SaM  of  tHe  MMmimtmr. 

First  Scot — Wot  sort  o'  minister 
hae  ye  gotten,  Geordie? 

Second  Scot— Oh  ,weel,  he's  muckle 
worth.  We  seldom  get  a  glint  o'  him ; 
six  days  o'  the  week  he's  enveesTile, 
and  on  th'  seventh  he's  incomprehens'- 
ble. 


Gen.  Henderson  wept  when  his 
statue  was  unveiled  in  Iowa  the  other 
day.    Was  it  so  bad  as  that? 


Uncle  Archie — ^Have  you  formed  an 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  Col.  Hixon's 
suicide? 

Tom — Yes,  sir — remorse.  His  neph- 
ew needed  money,  and  the  wealthy 
uncle  failed  to  advance  it.  The  result 
was  that  the  unhappy  young  man  ran 
away  and  was  never  heard  of  after- 
ward. 


Mrs. — ^Well,  what  about  it? 

Mr. — ^About  what? 

Mrs. — ^About  me. 

Mr.— You  said  "it." 

Mrs.— Well,  I'm  "it"  in  this  house. 
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SPBCIAL   NOTICS. 

Home-seekers,  manufacturers,  in- 
vestors, who  may  wish  to  investigate 
the  business  opportunities  in  any  city, 
town  or  district  in  Michigan,  should 
remember  that  we  have  agents  or  cor- 
respondents through  whom  we  are  en- 
abled to  co-operate  in  the  interest  oiE 
our  friends.  We  repeat,  once  more, 
we  have  nothing  to  sell,  confining  our 
efforts  exclusively  to  the  publication 
of  Michigan's  resources.  Write  to  our 
advertisers,  or  call  upon  us,  by  letter 
or  personally,  for  any  additional  infor- 
mation. Making  known  your  wants, 
we  will  take  special  pains  to  give  trust- 
worthy facts  upon  all  topics  concern- 
ing Michigan. 


The   Oatewaj'   to    Canadiaii   Trade. 

The  increase  in  exports  to  Canada 
for  1903  has  been  $12,000,000.  Of  this 
sum,  at  least  87  per  cent  goes  to  Que- 
bec and  Ontario.  The  total  exports  to 
these  provinces  was  $98,000,000, 
against  $87,000,000  for  1902.  These 
figures  are  for  11  months  only.  Other 
Canadian  exports  were  Nova  Scotia, 
$7,000,000;  British  Columbia,  $5,500,- 
000;  Newfoundland,  $2,500,000. 

The  total  exports  to  Canada  from 
the  United  States  (Canadian  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  1903)  for  the  full  fiscal 
year  will  probably  approximate  $125,- 


000,000,  against  $112,000,000  for  1902, 
$107,000,000  for  1901,  $97,000,000    for 
1900. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canada  sent  to 
the  United  States  about  $55,000,000, 
against  $48,000,000  for  1902,  an  in- 
crease of  $17,000,000;  while  the 
growth  of  our  exports  to  Canada,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  was  $77,000,000. 

These  figures  show  satisfactory  evi- 
dences of  increasing  closeness  of  our 
commercial  relations.  Here,  then,  is 
still  another  trade  possibility,  reached 
through  the  Michigan  gateway,  the  re- 
gion of  the  Great  Lakes,  being  next 
door  neighbor  to  our  Canadian  broth- 
ers. The  movement  of  trade  tends  to 
draw  the  two  countries  closer.  That 
there  are  at  present  many  opportuni- 
ties for  American  business  men  to 
share  this  immense  and  ever-growing 
Canadian  trade,  should  at  once  cause 
an  investigation  of  the  prospects  held 
out  by  the  Great  Lakes.  Here  you  will 
find  the  real  open  door  to  Canada. 

Standfl  Tlilrd  In  the  f  tate. 

Recognizing  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining 
Co.,  a  few  years  ago,  established  a  free 
public  library  in  Calumet  for  the  use 
of  the  people  of  that  city  as  well  as  for 
the  enlightenment  of  their  many  em- 
ployes. As  an  indication  of  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  people,  it  may  surprise 
one  to  learn  that  officials  reports  place 
Calumet  Third  in  this  state  in  the  list 
of  circulating  libraries,  being  preceded 
by  only  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids. 
This  speaks  volumes  for  a  community 
that  contains  so  many  citizens  of  for- 
eign birth. 


Beet  Snvar  Factories  Consolidating. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  consoli- 
date the  Saginaw  and  Valley  Sugar 
Companies,  much  the  same  as  the  Bay 
City  and  Michigan  factories  in  Bay 
City  have  been  brought  together. 
Charles  B.  Warren,  of  Detroit,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Havemeyer  inter- 
ests, has  been  working  in  conjunction 
with  local  interests  to  bring  about  this 
end,  and  it  is  said  that  all  of  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  have  been  com- 
pleted. 
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A  New  (?oal  Deal  aad  RallnNid  Bzt«BSl«n  In 
the  tosfauiw  Taller. 

The  Saginaw  Coal  Company  and  the 
Pere  Marquette  Coal  Company  are 
under  the  same  ownership  and  the 
same  management.  H.  C.  Potter,  Jr., 
of  Detroit,  is  president,  and  S.  T.  Cra- 
po,  vice-president  of  both  companies. 
R.  M.  Randall  is  secretary  and  mana- 
ger of  both  companies,  and  treasurer 
of  the  Saginaw  Company,  while  Harry 
T.  Wickes  is  the  treasurer  of  the  Pere 
Marquette  Company.  This  combina- 
tion has  closed  the  deal  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  two  mines,  Wolverine  No. 
I  and  2,  in  Bay  county,  which  were 
put  down  and  have  been  operated  by 
Handy  Bros.,  of  West  Bay  City.  The 
Saginaw  Company  controls  the  output 
of  several  mines  in  Saginaw  county 
and  will  by  this  purchase  secure  a 
foothold  in  Bay.  Handy  Bros,  built 
a  railroad  nine  miles  long  called  the 
Huron  &  Western,  connecting  their 
mines  with  West  Bay  City  and  oper- 
ated this  road  several  months.  This 
road,  with  its  equipment,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Pere  Marquette 
Railroad  Company  and  will  be  oper- 
ated by  that  company,  giving  it  the 
freight  of  coal  mines  amounting  to 
several  hundred  tons  daily. 


stockpile,  while  two  more  shovels  are 
stripping  in  the  pit.  The  mine  will 
produce  something  like  1,750,000  tons 
this  year. 


The  Irmi  TlHaee* 


Captain  Anderson,  of  the  Qeveland- 
Cliflfs  Company's  Ashland  mine  at 
Ironwood,  says  that  unless  the  unex- 
pected happens,  the  product  of  the 
Ashland  for  the  current  year  will  very 
closely  crowd  400,000  tons;  he  feels 
certain  that  it  will  exceed  380,000  tons. 

The  new  Cass  mine  of  the  Zenith 
Furnace  Company,  of  Duluth,  is  ship- 
ping 600  tons  a  day  to  the  furnace,  and 
provides  most  of  the  ore  required.  The 
furnace  company  plans  extensive  en- 
largements and  betterments  above  the 
$50,000  it  is  now  spending. 

At  the  Fayal  mine,  Mesaba  range,  a 
fourth  shaft*  is  down,  to  which  many 
million  tons  of  ore  are  adjacent.  This 
is  the  only  shaft  on  the  property  in 
rock,  and  the  others  may  gradually  be 
abandoned.  Besides  the  daily  output 
from  these  three  shafts,  two  shovels  are 
loading  in  the  open  pit  and  one  at  the 


The  IroBwood  HoepitaL 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  ended, 
21,900  patients  were  prescribed  for 
at  the  Union  hospital  dispensary  at 
Ironwood;  number  of  visits  to  patients 
7,300;  total  number  of  medical  cases, 
29,370.  A  total  of  548  minor  injuries 
were  treated  at  the  hospital,  the  num- 
ber injured  and  receiving  benefits  from 
the  United  Aid  Fund  being  319. 

The    Harreat. 

The  yearly  romance  of  the  West, 
"the  epic  of  the  wheat"  as  it  has  been 
called  in  a  good  but  now  overworked 
phrase,  is  beginning.  The  cereal  crop 
is  gathered  in  a  region  that  almost 
makes  good  its  claim  to  be  "the  gran- 
ary of  the  world." 

Michigan  has  always  been  a  leading 
factor  in  wheat.  The  United  States 
census  of  1900  placed  her  crop  at  i,- 
219,969  acres;  bushels  yielded,  9,271,- 
764;  value,  $6,397,515.  Michigan  is  a 
commonwealth  whose  wheat  crop 
stands  unexcelled  for  high  grade.  The 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  a  most 
interesting  story  to  tell.  "As  good  as 
the  wheat"  is  a  phrase  that  has  passed 
into  a  tradition,  meaning  as  good  as 
gold  coin.  Michigan's  agricultural 
possibilities  are  acknowledged,  and 
consequently  the  Lake  State  adds  ma- 
terially to  national  prosperity  of  the 
soundest  basis.  Note  these  facts  from 
the  census  of  1900: 

Michigan's  wheat  crop $  6,397,517 

Corn  14,388,730 

9*t? 8,759,279 

Barley 425,259 

Potatoes 4,324,045 

Hay 16,325,981 

Total  $50,620,811 

These  harvests  tell  their  own  story. 
To-day  is  the  day  of  opportunity. 
There  are  most  excellent  prospects  in 
store  for  any  home-maker  who  will 
come  to  Michigan  and  work  intelli- 
gently. Michigan's  prosperity  is  not 
the  heritage  of  the  selected  classes.  It 
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is  a  land  of  fruits,  flowers,  mines,  man- 
ufacturing—extending a  welcome  to 
all  settlers.  Markets  are  within  easy 
reach.  Remember  we  are  within  200 
miles  of  the  actual  geographical  cen* 
ter  of  population.  As  a  state,  Michi- 
gan's opportunities  are  wholly  excep- 
tional.   Investigate  I 

Soo   Ciat^mMT  "Rnmhing  Work* 

The  big  plant  of  the  Union  Carbide 
Company,  on  the  water  power  canal  at 
the  Soo,  will  soon  be  ready  to  go  into 
commission.  The  work  of  installing 
the  machinery  has  been  in  progress  for 
some  time  and  is  being  rushed  by  a 
large  force  of  men.  Tlie  Union  Car- 
bide is  the  company  that  recently  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  in  Luce  county 
from  the  Michigan  Iron  Company, 
from  which  it  will  secure  its  supply  of 
limestone.  The  old  logging  road  con- 
structed by  Ross  Bros,  and  connecting 
with  the  Soo  line  at  Rex  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Carbide  Company  and 
will  be  used  for  hauling  the  limestone 
from  the  quarry  to  the  works  here.  The 
company  has  yet  between  two  and 
three  miles  of  road  to  construct  before 
reaching  the  quarry. 


Tmv  Opportomltr- 


Ten  thousand  thrifty,  energetic  and 
well-disposed  general  farmers  can  es- 
tablish themselves  in  Michigan  now, 
under  more  favorable  conditions  than 
ever  before  existed.  Write  to  us.  We 
have  nothing  to  sell.  Our  magazine, 
"The  Gateway,"  aims  to  promote  the 
common  good  of  all  home-seekers, 
manufacturers,  investors,  or  tourists, 
who  are  now,  or  may  in  the  future, 
come  to  Michigan.  Write  to  us  for 
any  information  concerning  the  state, 
its  resources,  its  possibilities  for 
health,  pleasure  or  profit.  We  are  in 
close  touch  with  authorities  in  the  var- 
ious fields,  and  esteem  it  a  large  part 
of  our  business  to  tell  you  all  about 
Michigan. 


wealthiest  collection  of  individuals  en- 
gaged in  any  industry. 

The  census  bureau  finds  that  the  to- 
tal value  of  the  lands,  buildings,  im- 
plements and  live  stock  of  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  is  upwards  of 
$20,000,000,000.  Think  of  it— twenty 
billion  dollars  I  Twenty  thousand  mil- 
lion of  dollars  represented  by  the  ag- 
riculturists of  this  country  I 

Investigate  the  "peach  belt"  of 
Michigan,  a  region  wholly  as  beautiful 
as  the  orange  groves  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia— and  what  is  of  more  value  to 
the  practical  man,  Michigan  is  within 
200  miles  of  the  center  of  population, 
instead  of  2,700.  The  more  you  learn 
about  freight  rates,  water  supply  and 
soil,  the  more  clearly  you  will  under- 
stand why  a  peach  orchard  excels  an 
orange  grove. 


aa4  Aliples. 

The  richest  class  of  people  in  Amer- 
ica to-day  are  the  farmers,  fruit  grow- 
ers and  live  stock  raisers.  They  are 
not  the  richest  individuals,    but    the 


A  Hotel  BmOt  of  Cemca^ 

Michigan  is  becoming  a  great  ce- 
ment producing  state.  It  has  abun- 
dance of  marl  and  natural  material.  In 
the  last  three  years  some  extensive 
works  have  been  erected,  others  arc 
building,  and  as  the  demand  continues 
to  grow  so  will  the  production  in- 
crease. One  day  last  month  the  new 
Stearns  Hotel  at  Ludington  was  for- 
mally opened  for  public  patronage. 
The  building  is  the  first  cement  hotel 
built  in  Michigan.  It  is  said  that  the 
same  kind  of  a  house  made  of  brick 
would  have  cost  over  $50,000.  The 
Stearns  is  a  modem  loo-room  house, 
strictly  up  to  date  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments. Every  room  has  a  private  bath 
and  a  long  distance  telephone. 

A   Woaderfol   TTater. 

Water  that  successfully  defies  efforts 
to  analyze  it;  that  has  sustained  life 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  medium ; 
water  that  has  performed  miraculous 
cures  when  used  alone;  these  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  peculiar  qualities  of 
a  water  found  in  a  spring  in  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

This  water  contains  large  amounts 
of  Bromide  and  other  salts  that  serve 
to  make  it  highly  efficacious  in  the 
treatment  of  nervous  and  other  dis- 
eases.   A  most  peculiar  characteristic 
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is  its  affinity  for  air ;  an  increase  in  the 
weight  of  this  water  invariably  results 
when  it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  This 
may  serve  to  account  for  the  failure 
to  successfully  analyze  it.  A  number 
of  attempts  to  that  end  have  been 
made  thus  far  by  official  chemists  of 
half  a  dozen  states  as  well  as  by  pro- 
fessors connected  with  several  of  our 
leading  universities,  but  all  to  no  avail ; 
the  total  weight  of  the  component 
parts  of  a  liter  of  water  was  found  in- 
variably to  be  greater  than  the  weight 
of  the  original  quantity  itself! 

Nine  cats  were  confined  to  a  room 
and  for  six  months  had  no  food  or 
drink  but  this  water.  At  the  end  of 
that  period,  they  were  alive  and  appar- 
ently in  perfect  health.  A  calf,  just 
born,  was  given  this  wonderful  essence 
and  lived  three  months.  An  accident 
then  killed  it.  Through  the  use  of  this 
vivifying  element,  which  is  taken  as  a 
beverage,  so  many  diseases,  some  sup- 
posedly incurable,  have  yielded  to  this 
Elixir  of  Life  that  one  can  only  wonder 
at  the  marvelous  results  obtained 
through  such  a  simple  agent. 

Truly,  as  that  great  German  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Schuessler,  has  said :  the  cure 
for  all  ills  of  Nature  is  to  be  found  in 
Nature  herself. 


Btff  Paper  Mill  Plant. 


When  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of 
the  Munising  Paper  Company  at  Mun- 
ising  are  put  into  operation  about  the 
first  of  January,  Munising  will  have 
one  of  the  largest  paper  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  world,  and  it  will  be,  with- 
out an  exception,  the  most  modern  in 
its  plans  and  equipments.  The  roofing 
is  now  being  put  on  the  paper  mill  and 
a  part  of  the  sulphite  mill.  The  walls 
for  the  digestors  in  the  latter  mill  are 
now  up  sixty  feet  and  are  to  be  fifty 
feet  higher.  These  walls  are  three  feet 
thick.  The  mortar  used  throughout  in 
the  construction  of  the  buildings  is  of 
Portland  cement  and  sand.  No  lime 
is  being  used  about  the  work.  The 
walls  for  the  boiler  and  engine  room 
are  being  put  up  and  the  foundation  for 
the  big  stack  will  be  a  solid  cube  of 
concrete  thirty  feet  square.    The  stack 


will  be  built  of  brick  and  will  be  185 
feet  high.  The  boiler  room  will  be 
equipped  with  twelve  360  horsepower 
boilers.  The  immense  buildings  will 
all  be  absolutely  fireproof,  the  only 
wood  being  used  in  their  construction 
being  the  window  frames  and  the  roof 
boards.  All  of  the  floors  will  be  made 
of  steel  and  concrete.  Superintendent 
L.  C.  Locklin  says  that  from  150  to  200 
men  will  be  employed  in  the  mills  and 
yards.  In  reply  to  the  question  as  to 
how  many  boys  and  girls  will  be  em- 
ployed, he  said :  "None.  The  place  for 
boys  and  girls  is  in  school.  My  experi- 
ence has  been  that  if  boys  and  girls  are 
employed  the  results  are  not  satisfac- 
tory." The  plant  will  be  operated 
night  and  day  every  day  in  the  year 
excepting  Sundays. 


AdTertlse  the  State. 


(From  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald.) 
The  Vermont  board  of  agriculture  has  just 
issued  a  handsome  booklet  descriptive  of  that 
state  and  its  attractions.  It  is  entitled:  ''Ver- 
mont, Its  Opportunities  for  Investment  in  Ag- 
riculture, Manufacture,  Minerals,  and  Its  At- 
tractions for  Summer  Homes."  It  is  filled 
with  information  regarding  the  state  in  its 
various  industries,  principally  its  agricultural 
resources.  Handsomely  illustrated,  it  shows 
the  world  at  Jarge  the  wonderful  resources  of 
Vermont. 

Upon  sundry  occasions  the  state  of  Michigan 
has  issued  books  and  pamphlets  descriptive  of 
the  state,  and  they  were  fairly  creditable  at  the 
time  they  were  sent  out.  These  books  and 
pamphlets  are  long  out  of  date  now,  however, 
and  the  seeker  after  information  as  to  the 
state's  resources,  advantages  and  attractions 
will  have  a  hard  time  finding  what  he  wants. 
Michigan  should  get  out  the  right  kind  of  lit- 
erature, appropriately  illustrated  for  distribu- 
tion at  the  St.  Louis  exposition  next  year. 
Michigan  has  pretty  nearly  everything  that  a 
man  could  want,  whether  a  location  for  a  fac- 
tory or  a  farm,  a  place  to  go  fishing  or  a  re- 
sort for  summer,  and  the  money  expended  in 
compiling  the  information  and  putting  it  into 
shape  for  quick  and  easy  reading  will  be  well 
invested.  The  last  book  of  the  kind  issued  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  state  for  free  distribu- 
tion was  II  years  ago,  for  the  Columbian  ex- 
position. 

The  Gateway  aims  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  outlined  in  the  foregoing  edi- 
torial. A  review  of  our  magazine  is 
sufficient  to  convince  one  that  we  are 
doing  our  share  in  the  promotion  of 
this  public  duty. 


Ik  Ilfper  Penlmsrala. 


ITS  AGRICULTURAL  ADVANTAGES  BECOMING  MANIFEST. 


The  editor  of  The  American  Sheep- 
breeder  devoted  six  weeks  to  an  in- 
vestigation  of  the  climate,  soils,  graz- 
ing and  agricultural  resources  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  He  was 
especially  concerned,  being  devoted  to 
the  subject  and  an  authority  thereon — 
in  an  inspection  of  the  adaptability  of 
that  region  for  sheep  and  goat  raising. 
It  must  be  understood  that  his  investi- 
gation was  intelligently  made,  and 
that  it  was  practical  and  thorough. 
The  six  weeks  that  he  passed  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  were  in  the  month  of 
December  last,  and  in  March  and 
April  of  this  year.  Farmers  will  un- 
derstand that  he  chose  the  right  sea- 
son to  discover  the  capabilities  of  the 
land,  and  also  to  discern  its  disadvan- 
tages, if  there  were  any. 

He  went  to  the  country  under  the 
impression  that  it  had  a  long  and  rig- 
orous winter  season — having  some- 
thing like  Siberia  in  mind.  His  first 
view  convinced  him  that  the  winter 
climate  was  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  or  that 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Southern  Wisconsin.  In  other  words, 
satisfactory  for  all  farming  interests; 
especially  so  for  cattle  and  sheep.  He 
found  the  ground  bare  and  cattle  and 
sheep  ranging  the  fields  and  woods  the 


first  week  in  December,  and  again  the 
first  week  of  March. 

"No  snow  in  early  December,  most 
of  the  snow  gone  by  the  middle  of 
March,  and  plenty  of  grass  in  early 
April,"  that's  the  way  the  editor  of  the 
American  Sheepbreeder  found  it.  Fur- 
thermore, he  says:  "Of  the  half  hun- 
dred or  more  people  interviewed  dur- 
ing my  stay  in  this  beautiful  northern 
peninsula,  I  found  not  a  single  one  to 
criticise  the  climate,  all  of  them  agree- 
ing that  it  was  more  equable,  health- 
ful and  enjoyable  than  that  of  the 
more  southerly  or  easterly  states  and 
provinces  from  which  they  came." 

It  may  be  well  to  quote  further  from 
this  authority,  the  editor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sheepbreeder,  for  none  is  more 
trustworthy,  he  viewing  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farmer  and  sheep 
breeder,  and  having  the  needs  of  thosft 
important  avocations  in  mind  when 
studying  the  country. 

"This  Lake  Superior  country,"  he 
says,  "is  known  to  have  an  ideal  sum- 
mer climate,  but  is  not  generally  sus- 
pected of  having  a  more  desirable  win- 
ter climate  than  lower  Michigran^ 
Southern  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  In- 
diana and  Ohio.  And  yet  that  is  ex- 
actly what  I  found  it  in  early  Decern* 
ber,  all  of  March,  and  early  in  ApriL 
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No  snow  in  early  December,  most  of 
the  snow  gone  by  the  middle  of  March 
and  plenty  of  green  grass  in  early 
April.  If  the  northern  Michigan  sum- 
mer is  an  inspiration,  hardly  less  so  Is 
the  typical  winter  in  which  no  bliz- 
zards, no  sleet  and  rain  storms,  no 
slush  and  mud,  no  sudden  and  extreme 
changes  of  temperature,  but  steady 
winter  weather,  dry,  crisp,  invigorat- 
ing, life-inspiring  and  business-like,  the 
foot  or  two  feet  of  snow  always  in 


the  world  than  this  northern  penin- 
sula of  Michigan.  Not  a  breath  of 
malaria  has  ever  swept  this  region. 
The  waters  are  clear  and  pure.  From 
the  south,  east  and  north  the  penin- 
sula is  swept  by  breezes  from  the  three 
great  lakes,  and  the  west  wind  comes 
laden  with  the  odor  of  cedar,  hemlock, 
pine,  spruce  and  balsam  that  has  swept 
the  loveliest  land  of  lakes  this  side  of 
the  Swiss  Comol" 

This  is  certainly  sufficient  to  make 


Industries  of  the  past  and  future  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 


evidence,  the  sleighing  always  good 
and  the  atmosphere  rare,  radiant  and 
full  of  tone  for  men  and  animals. 
There  is  sometimes  a  week  of  extreme 
cold  when  the  mercury  drops  to  2$ 
below,  but  there  are  also  many  suc- 
cessive weeks  of  steady,  quiet,  uni- 
form and  exceedingly  pleasant  weather, 
with  just  about  zero  temperature, 
which  in  this  high  altitude  is  enjoyable 
because  an  altitude  of  800  to  1,600  feet 
above  the  sea  level  gives  the  atmos- 
pheric dryness  and  rarity  to  make  it 
so.  The  snow  remains  longer  on  the 
ground  here,  as  a  rule,  than  in  South- 
ern Michigan,  but  real  settled  spring 
weather  comes  just  as  early  as  350 
miles  further  south. 

"I  believe  it  perfectly  safe  to  say 
that  there  is  no  healthier  country  in 


plain  the  climatic  features  of  the  Up- 
per Peninsula,  and  to  dispel  the  error 
that  others  may  have  entertained  that 
it  is  a  chilly  region  not  adapted  to  ag- 
riculture. As  if  such  ideas  could  have 
ever  been  entertained  of  a  country  that 
is  destined  to  be  the  garden  of  the 
middle  west!  But  then  such  notions 
are  spread,  no  one  knows  how,  and  for 
a  time  they  are  prevalent.  It  was 
believed  of  lower  Michigan  that  all  of 
the  interior,  a  short  distance  west  of 
the  Detroit  river,  was  a  swamp,  breed- 
ing mosquitoes  and  malaria,  and  unfit 
for  the  habitations  of  men.  This  in- 
credible error  held  sway  for  a  time, 
and  undoubtedly  retarded  settlement. 
Everyone  knows  to  the  contrary  now 
that  it  has  become  the  home  of  1,500,- 
000  prosperous  farmers.    In  like  man- 
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ner  the  merits  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
are  just  beginning  to  be  understood, 
and  he  will  show  most  wisdom  who, 
seeking  a  new  home,  may  with  small 
means  establish  a  fortune  in  a  good 
farm,  and  live  in  peace  and  comfort — 
independence — in  a  civilized  commu- 
nity, with  the  benefits  of  established 
order,  schools,  churches  and  all  the 
safeguards  of  society. 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  the  editor 
of  the  American  Sheepbreeder  con- 
fined his  observations  to  the  region 
tributary  to  the  Duluth,  South  Shore 
&  Atlantic  railway.  This  article  will 
pass  in  review  the  same  region,  but 
only  as  introductory  to  a  more  com- 
plete account  of  it.  The  country  is  too 
vast,  its  resources  are  too  great,  to  be 
more  than  outlined  in  an  article  of  the 
space  herein  allotted. 

The  region  over  which  we  propose 
to  glance  has  an  area  of  more  than 
10,000,000  acres.  The  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  are  high  and  picturesque. 
The  water  shed  of  the  region  is  not 
very  far  back  from  the  lake — that  is 
to  say,  the  water  shed  is  in  most  cases 
not  above  fiftv  miles  from  the  coast 


elevation,  and  finding  their  way 
through  rocky  channels.  It  is  in  the 
main  well  timbered,  though  extensive 
clearings  have  been  made.  In  the 
early  days  the  hardwood  timber  was 
utilized  for  the  blast  furnaces  of  Mar- 
quette county.  Charcoal  iron  is  now 
almost  out  of  fashion,  and  the  hard- 
wood finds  a  better  market  for  build- 
ing purposes  and  for  furniture. 

Hardwood  begins  to  have  a  value 
that  furniture  makers  are  quick  to  ap- 
preciate. Not  satisfied  with  what  the 
forests  of  Michigan  produce  they  are 
now  turning  their  attention  to  Tennes- 
see, and  along  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Alleghanies.  Already  supplies 
from  that  region  are  marketed  in 
Grand  Rapids.  This  fact  gives  addi- 
tional worth  to  the  hardwood  lands  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula. 

Of  the  great  area — 10,000,000  acres— 
probably  ten  per  cent  may  be  said  to 
be  covered  with  tamarack,  cedar  and 
alder  swamps,  and  beaver  marshes  or 
meadows.  Another  twenty  per  cent 'S 
estimated  to  be  cut  over  and  burnt 
over  stump  land,  from  which  pine  has 
been  taken  by  the  lumbermen  who,  the 


Winter  Feeding  Shed  Roycroft  Farm,  Sidnaw,  Mich. 


of  Lake  Superior.  Consequently  the 
rivers  that  run  to  the  north  are  short 
and  rapid,  coming  from  a  considerable 


better  to  realize  for  themselves  the 
profits  of  their  business,  repressed  all 
knowledge   of   the   capabilities  of   the 
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land.  Having  now  no  reason  to  keep 
silent  the  facts  about  the  agricultural 
adaptability  of  the  country  are  becom- 
ing better  known.  Occasionally  one 
runs  into  a  limited  district  where  the 
soil  is  sterile,  and  the  only  growth  is 
the  worthless  Jack  pine.  Of  the  re- 
maining 70  per  cent  probably  15  per 
cent  is  covered  with  rock,  the  min- 
eral region,  which  has  its  great  value 
in  copper,  iron  and  other  metals,  not 
excluding  gold    and    silver,    building 


rain  fall  ranges  from  25  to  30  inches. 
The  winter  snows  are  absorbed  by  the 
ground  that  never,  or  rarely,  freezes. 
The  snows  cover  it  perfectly  and  so 
safely  that  potatoes  may  be  left  over 
winter  to  be  dug  out  in  the  spring  in 
perfect  condition.  Thus  nature  makes 
a  blanket  of  the  snows  and  provides  a 
secure  cellar  for  the  root  crops. 

The  snow  protects  the  fall  sown 
grains,  the  grasses  and  clovers,  and 
under    these    snows    the   grasses   find 


Sheep  on  Cut-over  Land,  Ontonagon  County. 


Stone,  slate,  limestone,  etc.  The  out- 
cropping rock  and  glacial  stone  dis- 
tricts are  not  well  adapted  to  agricul- 
ture, but  there  are  sections  even  in 
these  districts  having  tracts  of  good 
soil. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  hardwood  tim- 
ber lands,  and  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  cut-over  and  burnt-over  pine  lands 
are  available  to  the  farmer  for  general 
agriculture,  stock,  fruit,  dairy  or  sheep 
farming. 

The  editor  of  The  American  Sheep- 
breeder,  whom  we  have  quoted,  says 
on  this  point :  *T  shall  do  no  violence 
to  the  simple  truth  when  I  express  the 
belief  that  richer  or  more  productive 
soils,  or  a  more  promising  agricultural 
outlook  than  that  presented  by  the 
northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  today 
may  not  be  found  in  any  other  region 
of  the  continent."  These  are  strong 
words,  but  not  stronger  than  the  facts 
warrant. 

They  never  lose  a  crop  from  drought 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula.    The  summer 


such  protection  that  when  the  white 
blanket  melts  in  the  spring  they  come 
forth  beautifully  green  and  tender,  and 
the  rains  of  the  summer  keep  them 
green  and  flourishing  all  the  season. 

At  Chatham,  25  miles  south  of  Mar- 
quette, the  state  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  was  established  three 
years  ago,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
Prof.  L.  M.  Geismar.  He  planted  6ck> 
apple,  cherry,  pear  and  plum  trees; 
eight  varieties  of  grapes,  18  varieties 
of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackber- 
ries, etc.  The  fruit  trees  made  a  growth 
exceeding  that  at  the  stations  further 
south.  Some  of  the  strawberries 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  3,500  quarts,  and 
others  at  the  rate  of  4,500  quarts  to  the 
acre.  Rye,  oats,  barley,  winter  and 
spring  wheat  have  given  surprising  re- 
sults in  quality  and  yield.  Spring  and 
autumn  vetches,  rape,  sugar  beets, 
mangels,  turnips,  cabbage,  celery  and 
onions  had  amazing  growth,  delight- 
ing the  devoted  and  enthusiastic  Prof. 
Geismar.     And  other  crops,  too,   which 
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will  be  told  of  more  at  length  in  a  fu- 
ture article. 

One  of  the  fine  farms  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  is  at  Sidnaw,  Houghton 
county,  the  junction  of  the  Duluth, 
South  Shore  &  Atlantic  and  the  Chica- 
go, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railroads. 
It  is  known  as  Roycroft  Farms,  and 
consists  of  200  acres  of  highly  im- 
proved and  well  cultivated  meadows 
and  grain  fields.  The  buildings  con- 
sist of  model  sheep  barns,  lambing 
barn  and  hospital,  300  feet  of  sheep 
sheds,  together  with  horse  and  car- 
riage bams,  warehouse,  etc.  Here  a 
great  success  has  been  made  of  Angora 
goats.  There  are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1,000  head.  Mr.  W.  S.  Pritchett,  the 
young  master  of  this  sheep  and  goat 
farm,  made  his  money  in  the  north 
country,  and  has  solved  a  shepherd's 
problem  in  the  keeping  of  a  thousand 
mutton  breed  sheep  successfully  in  one 
flock. 

Mr.  Pritchett  began  keeping  Shrop- 
shire sheep  on  a  large  scale  three  years 
ago.  He  has  been  very  successful, 
although  to  begin  with  he  had  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  sheep.  Here  again 
we  quote  from  the  American  Sheep- 
breeder  as  an  authority :  "When  I  vis- 
ited Sidnaw  last  December  I  found  in 
the  Roycroft  barns  and  sheds  about 
1,000  sheep  and  lambs,  most  of  the 
lambs  on  full  feed.  I  had  never  seen 
so  large  a  flock  of  Shropshires  togeth- 
er under  purely  domestic  conditions, 
and  all  in  apparent  health  and  thrift. 
The  sheep  and  lambs  had  ranged  all 


summer  over  the  cut-over  and  burnt- 
over  wild  lands  near  the  town,  and  had 
just  come  into  their  elegant  winter 
quarters,  where  they  were  beginning 
their  winter  feed  of  clover,  timothy 
and  turnips,  the  lambs  being  on  a  full 
feed  of  wheat  screenings,  preparatory 
to  market.  The  ewes,  between  500  and 
600  of  them  were  in  good  condition 
when  I  returned  to  Sidnaw  early  in 
March,  and  when  I  left  April  i6th, 
were  delivering  a  150  per  cent  crop  of 
as  large  and  fine  Shropshire  lambs  as 
I  ever  saw." 

This  at  Houghton  county,  pretty 
well  to  the  west,  and  in  what  has  been 
assumed  is  only  a  mining  district,  for 
Houghton  is  the  locality  of  the  richesi 
copper  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion, the  world  famous  Calumet  and 
Hecla,  the  Tamarack,  Quincy,  Osceola, 
Copper  Range  and  others,  whose  pro- 
duction is  enormous.  At  almost  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  at  Newberry, 
Luce  county,  farms  of  similar  product- 
iveness in  the  way  of  grain,  root  and 
hay  crops,  celery,  small  fruits,  live 
stock,  etc.,  have  been  made  from  the 
cleared  lands.  They  have  yielded 
heavy  crops  and  the  return  has  been 
unfailing.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
farms  in  Luce  county  is  that  of  Mr.  S. 
N.  Dutcher  of  Newberry. 

Truly,  it  will  be  made  manifest  in  a 
short  time,  that  for  farming  purposes 
the  Upper  Peninsula  has  advantages  of 
soil  and  climate  unsurpassed  in  this  fa- 
vored land  of  ours. 


Detroit    Capital    in    Soutlierii   Mexico. 


Superintendent  Jackson,  of  the  Los 
Reyes  gold  mine  at  Oaxaca,  Mexico, 
writes  to  Cameron  Currie  &  Co.,  that 
the  production  is  increasing,  and  by 
way  of  proving  it  sent  to  the  mint 
$14,000  in  pure  gold  from  the  cencen- 
trators  in  July.  The  percentage  of  gold 
is  growing  better  and  rich  since  new 
leads  have  been  uncovered.  The  gold 
was   always   there,    the    mine  having 


been  propefly  worked  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  principal  drawback  is  the 
scarcity  of  miners,  the  only  laborers 
being  those  native  to  the  district.  This 
deficiency  of  labor  it  is  hoped  to  speed- 
ily overcome  by  bringing  in  workmen 
from  the  adjoining  country.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  that  Mexican  laborers  are  not 
easily  induced  to  seek  work  away  from 
their  native  place. 


Bowl  ii  tlie  CloigL 


By  R.  MURRAT  GILCHRIST, 


The  Barley's  house  lies  in  a  green 
hollow  at  the  end  of  Linen  Clough. 

Not  one  grange  is  inhabited  now, 
save  the  hall  in  Linen  Clough;  and 
there  are  no  Barleys  of  the  true  stock 
left  in  all  Peakland,  save  Hezekiah,  the 
master,  his  wife  Harriet,  and  their  de- 
scendants. 

A  high-spirited  man  was  Hezekiah, 
in  spite  of  his  poverty.  It  was  family 
pride  that  had  made  him  marry  his 
kinswoman,  soon  after  her  father  had 
died  at  Nether  Flat  Grange — ^in  the 
year  when  an  autumnal  storm  had 
brought  the  ancient  walls  to  the 
ground. 

Harriet  was  as  proud  as  her  hus- 
band. She  had  not  married  until  her 
thirtieth  year,  and  only  one  child  had 
been  born.  But  such  a  child ! — a  beau- 
tiful, strong  lad,  fit  for  a  kingdom; 
fair-skinned  and  yellow-haired  and 
g^ay-eyed,  and  with  a  temper  obstinate 
as  his  father's. 

The  Barleys  have  connections  in  the 
peerage.  At  the  time  of  Ralph's  leav- 
ing college,  one,  dispatched  as  Ambas- 
sador to  a  court  of  Eastern  Europe, 
wished  to  take  the  young  man  in  his 
suite.  Hezekiah's  heart  was  set  on  his 
son  remaining  in  Peakland,  to  restore 
the  name  of  Barley  to  its  original  lus- 
tre. How  this  was  to  be  done  not  even 
he  himself  knew;  but  it  had  been  the 
dream  of  his  life  ever  since  the  gos- 
sips had  clamored  to  his  chamber  with 
news  of  a  man-child.  And  Ralph 
chose  to  follow  the  primrose  path ;  the 
life  of  the  plow  was  too  wretched  for 
the  lad  who  wished  to  see  the  world. 
There  had  been  words ;  the  father  had 
bidden  the  son  think  well ;  the  son  had 
thought  well,  and  replied  that  he  could 
not  live  in  the  old  place. 

In  time  he  came  to  a  high  govern- 
ment post  in  India.  He  had  married 
a  gentlewoman,  penniless  but  long- 
pedigreed  ;  soon  after  the  wedding  she 


had  unexpectedly  inherited  a  large  for- 
tune. The  three  children  had  been 
sent  home  to  the  wife's  people.  Har- 
riet had  their  portraits,  and  sometimes, 
on  her  secret  visits  to  the  state  coach, 
she  would  spread  them  in  her  lap  and 
tell  them  childish  tales  of  her  own 
boy's  adventures. 

She  had  begged  Hezekiah's  leave  to 
take  the  eldest  in  her  care ;  the  old  man 
had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  entreaties. 
He  had  angrily  ignored  his  son's  de- 
sires to  send  ample  supply  of  money 
from  his  own  store. 

Now  that  the  men  and  wife  had  com- 
pleted the  allotted  span  of  years,  and 
each  saw  the  other  failing,  they  began 
to  long  more  powerfully  than  ever  for 
the  presence  of  their  son.  But  Heze- 
kiah gave  no  outward  sign  of  waver- 
ing, and  resolutely  forbade  his  wife  to 
tell  Ralph  of  their  weakness.  And, 
day  by  day,  Harriet  was  compelled  to 
resign,  one  after  another,  the  little 
household  duties  she  had  managed  ever 
since  her  early  wifehood.  It  came 
about  that  in  her  seventy-second  year 
she  fell  ill  of  a  sudden.  One  morning 
she  did  not  creep  downstairs,  and 
Hezekiah,  going  to  the  chamber  at 
breakfast  time,  found  her  lying  back  in 
an  easy  chair,  her  eyes  closed,  and  her 
face  ashen-hued.  He  had  been  a  re- 
served man  even  in  his  passionate 
days,  yet  now,  so  warm  was  his  plead- 
ing, that  when  she  had  strength  to 
recognize  his  agonized  face,  she  was 
struck  with  wonder. 

"You  are  all  I  have,  my  Harry,  my 
poor  darling/'  he  cried. 

"Nay,"  she  whispered,  "not  all. 
There's  Ralph  and  Ralph's  wife  and 
the  little  ones." 

He  put  his  arm  around  her  neck  and 
drew  her  head  to  his  breast.  "All !  all  !* 
I  have  none  save  you.  You'll  not 
leave  me,  Harry;  what  should  I  do 
without    you — alone?     You've  always 
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been  brave,  youll  not  go  when  I  need 
you  most." 

She  smiled  wistfully  and  kissed  his 
wrinkled  forehead,  "f  11  try,  husband," 
she  said,  "but  I'm  very  weak  and  old." 

Her  pride  helped  her  to  keep  infirmi- 
ties at  bay;  in  a  short  time  she  rose 
and  resumed  her  share  of  the  day's 
work.  So  the  year  went  on,  from 
spring  to  summer,  from  summer  to 
autumn,  and  with  each  day  she  grew 
more  fragile  and  transparent.  She  al- 
lowed no  sigh  to  escape ;  her  husband 
was  fain  to  believe  that  she  was  con- 
tent. He  watched  her  with  jealous 
care  to  discover  in  her  countenance  any 
look  of  wistfulness,  yet  never  in  their 
life  together  had  he  seen  more  placid- 
ity there.  If  she  wept  at  all,  it  was 
in  the  dead  of  night,  when,  worn  with 
outdoor  toil,  he  lay  fast  asleep  by  her 
side. 

But  one  afternoon  in  harvest  time, 
having  had  occasion  to  leave  the  field 
where  the  servants  were  reaping,  and 
to  return  to  the  house  for  another 
sickle,  he  hurried  to  the  parlor,  where 
she  usually  sat  amidst  quaint  silk  pic- 
tures and  lace  cabinets  two  centuries 
old,  and  found  her  favorite  chair  emp- 
ty and  her  linen  darning  thrown  care- 
lessly on  a  side  table.  Then  he  went 
to  the  bed  chamber,  but  as  she  was  not 
there,  he  descended  again  to  the  par- 
lor, and  tugged  the  hare's  foot  at  the 
end  of  the  bell  rope. 

The  housekeeper  came  briskly  along 
the  hall  in  pattens,  which  she  doffed 
at  the  door.  She  was  a  short,  thick- 
set dame,  with  a  face  brown  and 
creased  as  a  walnut  shell.  She  had 
lived  at  Nether  Flat  in  Mrs.  Barley's 
maiden  days  and  long  service  had  giv- 
en her  the  position  almost  of  a  humble 
relation. 

"Where's  the  mistress,  Lisbeth?" 
said  Hezekiah ;  "I  cannot  find  her." 

"She  was  here  a  while  ago,"  said 
the  housekeeper,  "for  I  came  to  ask 
her  about  the  blackberry  wine."  Her 
mouth  closed  tightly,  and  before  Heze- 
kiah could  intercept  her,  she  had 
donned  her  pattens  again  and  clattered 
off  to  the  kitchen  garden.  The  old  man 
swore  faintly,  and  renewed  his  search 
— this  time  in  the  overgrown  alleys  of 


the  garden.  He  could  find  her  no- 
where, and  with  each  moment  his  anx- 
iety grew  less  endurable,  so  that  at 
last  he  was  compelled  to  go  back  to 
the  house  to  consult  Lisbeth  again. 

When  the  woman  saw  him  approach, 
his  face  full  of  trouble,  she  raised  her 
apron  to  her  eyes.  She  had  known 
for  many  years  where  her  mistress 
stole  in  Hezekiah's  absence,  and  her 
instinct  told  her  that  the  place  was  sa- 
cred. Her  memory  held  lively  pictures 
of  the  day  when  Harriet  played  there 
with  Ralph — the  mother  as  happy  as 
the  child — at  riding  to  London  with 
my  Lord  the  Sheriff,  and  talking  quite 
freely  to  Farmer  George.  Little 
Ralph  would  tell  the  story  of  the  trav- 
eled cat  that  wished  for,  and  gained  a 
sight  of  royalty. 

"Mammy,"  said  the  curious  boy, 
"was  it  the  Queen's  own  chair,  and  did 
she  sit  in  it  when  the  mouse  was  frigh- 
tened under?  I  thought  Kings  and 
Queens  sat  on  thrones ! 

Hezekiah  Barley  was  not  a  man  to 
be  crossed;  even  Lisbeth,  after  the 
lifetime  of  service,  dared  not  venture 
too  far.  When  he  repeated  his  ques- 
tion concerning  the  whereabouts  of  the 
mistress,  she  gave  no  eva3ive  answer, 
but  fell  a-weeping  in  sober  earnest. 

"Oh,  master,"  she  falter,  "I  never 
thought  to  tell  you,  but  the  mistress 
is  in  the  coach  house.  She  always  goes 
there  when  she's  left  alone  of  an  after- 
noon." 

Hezekiah  strode  through  the  stable- 
yard  on  whose  west  side  a  small  win- 
dow of  green  bubbled  glass  lighted  the 
coach  house.  He  peered  through  the 
corner  of  a  pane  that  was  not  cloaked 
with  cobwebs,  but  saw  nothing,  for  an 
odd  dimness  had  come  over  his  eyes. 
Afterwards  he  unfastened  a  poster- 
gate  that  led  to  a  court  which  opened 
to  the  garden.  Here  were  the  great 
doors,  unlocked  and  slightly  ajar.  The 
sound  of  Harriet's  voice,  very  loud  and 
strenuous  reached  him  as  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  woodwork ;  he  stood  stock- 
still  and  listened.  His  wife  was  pray- 
ing, and  her  prayer  was  full  of  wild  ap- 
peal. 

"O  Jesus  Christ,  whose  Holy  Mother 
nursed  Thee  in  her  arms,  have  pity  on 
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an  old,  old  woman.  O  Savior  of  the 
World,  help  me — let  me  no  longer  be 
as  one  who  has  not  known  mother- 
hood— let  me  keep  house  with  my  son's 
children  about  me.  Soften,  I  beseech 
Thee,  the  heart  of  him  I  love,  and  love 
as  powerfully  as  mine  own  issue — 
break  down  the  walls  of  his  firmness — 
let  the  wish  to  see  our  son  become  too 
great  to  be  contended  against." 

Her  husband's  hands  rose  to  his 
face;  he  groaned  aloud.  From  the 
closed  chariot  came  the  sound  of  muf- 
fled grief. 

"O,  Thou  Who  wert  the  one  Son  of 
Thy  Mother,  help  me  to  in  this  my 
grief.  I  am  too  old  to  bear  my  burden 
in  patience,  too  feeble  not  to  cry  out. 
Shall  the  agony  of  my  labor,  the  long- 
er agony  of  these  years  and  years  of 
separation  stand  for  naught?  Send  me 
not  down  to  the  grave  without  seeing 
my  lad  again!  Let  me  but  lay  his 
hand  in  his  father's." 

After  a  long  interview  of  silence, 
Hezekiah  crept  closer  to  the  coach,  and 
saw  Harriet  kneeling  with  bowed  head. 
On  the  faded  cushions  before  her  lay 
tiny  garments  of  fine  needlework — and 
a  christening  cloak  of  yellow  silk  em- 
broidered with  blue  heartsease,  knit- 
ted socks  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
thumb,  a  worn  coral  with  battered  sil- 
ver bells.  And  on  the  opposite  seat 
were  spread  toys — ^wooden  houses  and 
bricks  for  palace  building  and  tin  sol- 
diers and  tattered  copy-books,  between 
whose  ruled  lines  ran  ancient  maxims 
writ  in  a  straggling  hand. 

This  had  been  the  lad's  playhouse, 
and  these  were  the  things  that  he  had 
loved.  It  was  the  old  woman's  play- 
house now — B.  playhouse  of  tears  and 
everlasting  sorrow. 

Hezekiah  leaned  silently  over  her 
shoulder  and  put  his  cheek  against  her 
own. 

"Harry,"  he  said  in  a  husky  voice. 


'*ril  send  for  the  lad.     I    can't   bide 
without  him  any  longer." 

The  mother  moaned  again,  this  time 
with  perfect  gladness. 
"  "Fm  tired,  husband,"  she  whispered ; 
"you  must  help  me  to  the  house." 

But  Hezekiah  took  her  in  his  arms — 
they  were  strong  even  yet  as  an  oaken 
sapling's — and  carried  her  to  her  own 
place  in  the  parlor. 

"I'll  send  for  him  this  very  day,"  he 
said,  as  he  kissed  her.  "Now  rest 
quiet,  dear,  so  that  you  may  be  strong 
when  he  comes.  I  have  only  another 
hour  of  work,  and  then  I'll  be  with  you 
again." 

He  went  away  with  Harriet's  ten- 
der laughter  following  him;  the  hal- 
lowed laughter  of  the  woman  whose 
lover  has  found  his  true  self.  And, 
when  he  reached  the  fields,  old  Stephen 
pointed  out  to  him  a  traveling  carriage 
and  a  horseman  descending  the  narrow 
road  of  the  Clough.  Hezekiah,  with- 
out a  word,  left  the  reapers  and  went 
to  the  gate  and  watched  with  hungry 
eyes. 

The  rider  leaped  from  the  saddle  and 
stood  bareheaded  before  him;  a  stal- 
wart brown  man  with  a  pleading  face. 

"Father,"  he  cried,  "I  have  come 
back  to  you;  I  wish  my  sons  to  grow 
up  in  the  old  home.  It  has  called  me 
for  years  and  years.  We  are  all  here — 
my  wife  and  my  boys — ^your  boys ;  do 
not  turn  them  away." 

"I  have  been  a  proud  fool,  Ralph," 
he  gasped ;  "but  to-day  I  was  going  to 
bid  you  come.  Your  mother  has  cried 
out  for  you." 

Ralph  sprang  again  to  the  saddle; 
the  grandsire  groped  his  way  to  the 
carriage  which  was  standing  some 
yards  away.  And  Harriet  unconscious- 
ly felt  herself  drawn  to  the  threshold 
of  the  great  hall.  There,  in  the  rich 
glow  of  the  autumn  sunset,  she  saw 
her  man-child  coming  to  clasp  her  to 
his  breast. 


BvolutloB. 


There  was  an  ape  in  the  age  that  was  earlier; 
Centuries  passed,  and  his  hair  became  curlier. 
Centuries  more  put  a  thumb  on  his  wrist; 
Then  he  was  Man — and  a  positivist. 

English  Jibe. 
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Lake  Craft  aid  Lake  Traffic. 


PROSPERITY,  GROWTH  AND  DIMEN- 
SIONS   OF    THE     INLAND    MARINE. 


The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics show  that  the  receipts  of  domes- 
tic trade  on  the  lakes  this  season  to  the 
end  of  June  have  outrun  those  of  1902 
by  almost  a  million  tons  of  freight.  The 
figures :  1902,  June,  7,442,982  net  tons ; 
1903,  June,  8,412,5816  net  tons. 

The  gain  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  indicates  that  there  is  to  be  no 
falling  off  in  the  year's  traffic  opera- 
tions on  these  waters.  Receipts  for  six 
months  of  this  year  have  been  19,052,- 
103  tons  compared  with  18,135,978  tons 
in  1902. 

Notable  gains  have  been  made  in  the 
receipts  of  flour,  grain,  flaxseed  and 
coal.  The  lake  trade  in  grain  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1902  was  38,026,879 
bushels,  for  1903  it  reached  52,749,825 
bushels.       The  coal  trade  stands  out 


with  most  conspicuous  gains.  This 
comes  from  the  interruptions  to  the 
coal  traffic  last  year  by  the  anthracite 
coal  strike. 

In  iron  ore  and  minerals,  excepting 
coal,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  660,- 
000  tons.  In  logs  and  lumber  the 
shortage  has  amounted  to  115,000,000 
feet.  In  unclassified  freight  the  re- 
ceipts have  been  almost  190,000  tons 
below  the  quota  of  a  year  ago. 

The  freight  movement  east  and  west 
through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canals 
amounted  to  11,944,034  tons  to  June 
30th,  1903 ;  the  total  to  June  30th,  1902, 
11,486,501  net  tons. 

The  movement  of  registered  tonnage 
for  June  shows  arrivals  amounting  to 
25,315,438  net  tons  registry  for  the  first 
half  of  the  current  year,  compared  with 


The  Connecting  Link. 

The  Santa  Marie  Car  Ferry  of  the  Duluth.  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  Railway  receiving  at  St.  Ignace,  in  the 

Upper  Peninsula,  a  train  of  cars  to  be  transported  to  Mackinac  City  in  the  Lower  Peninsula. 
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^24,777,824  net  tons  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1902.  The  canals  opengl 
later  this  spring  than  in  the  spring  of 
1902. 

The  growth  of  the  commerce  of  the 
great  lakes  is  wonderful,  and  compares 
with  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  such  proportions  that 
only  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board exceeds  it.  Year  by  year  it 
takes  on  larger  increases.  In  tonnage 
it  stands  first  in  the  table  of  American 
shipping.  It  is  significant  that  the 
average  size  of  the  vessels  on  the  great 
lakes  exceeds  those  built  at  other  Am- 
erican shipyards  on  the  seaboard. 

The  tendency  to  build  larger  craft 
continues.  This  tendency  is  checked 
by  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  mind  the 
limitations  of  the  channels  and  rivers, 
twenty  feet  depth  being  the  maximum 
in  the  shallow  places. 

The  largest  vessels  on  the  lakes  at 
present  are  498  feet  length  over  all. 
A  contract  was  let  last  month  for  a 
steamship  to  be  built  for  A.  B.  Wolvin 
and  others,  of  Duluth,  by  the  American 
Shipbuilding  Company.  This  new  ves- 
sel is  to  have  a  carrying  capacity  of 
10,000  tons.  She  will  be  560  feet  long 
over  all.  56  feet  beam  and  32  feet  deep, 
and  will  cost  $500,000. 

The  types  of  vessels  have  changed  on 
the  great  lakes,  as  tonnage  demands 
and  carrying  capacity  made  necessary. 
The  largest  ships  of  ten  years  ago  are 
now  obsolete,  so  greatly  has  the  style 
of  naval  architecture  been  modified. 

Few  sailing  vessels  are  now  built 
and  the  type  of  the  lake  schooner  is 
disappearing.       Steam    is    more    than 


ever  the  motive  power.  There  yet  re- 
main in  commission  enough  of  the 
types  of  the  past  to  gratify  the  lover  of 
the  picturesque,  and  to  lend  variety  to 
the  fleets  of  the  inland  seas. 

It  is  not  alone  in  freighters  that  im- 
provements have  been  made  and  the 
size  increased  to  dimensions  not 
dreamed  of  in  the  past;  the  passenger 
fleet  of  the  great  lakes  has  made  even 
greater  advances.  It  is  asserted  by 
those  familiar  with  passenger  steamers 
that  the  last  five  years  have  placed  the 
lake  steamers  at  the  head  of  .anything 
in  that  line  of  transportation  in  the 
world.  This  refers  principally  to 
speed,  and  especially  to  accommoda- 
tions, and  luxurious  equipment. 

Take  the  excursion  steamers  of  De- 
troit, whose  renown  is  widespread, 
there  is  nothing  on  any  waters  in  the 
world  to  compare  with  them.  The 
fleet  of  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland  line, 
plying  on  lakes  Erie  and  Huron  is 
known  to  all  travelers.  The  steamers 
placed  in  commission  last  year  by  the 
Detroit  &  Buffalo  line  are  without 
peers  in  speed,  construction  and  com- 
fort. The  Northern  Steamship  line 
has  deservedly  won  fame.  The  river 
steamers  sailing  out  of  Detroit  are  of 
exceptional  model  and  construction, 
large,  speedy  and  beautifully  fitted  up. 
The  lines  sailing  on  Lake  Michigan 
have  caught  the  spirit  and  are  emulat- 
ing the  example  of  the  Erie,  Huron  and 
Superior  lines.  The  result  is  that  the 
increase  of  the  passenger  business  of 
the  great  lakes  has  been  growing  until 
it  now  reaches  astonishing  figures. 
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Rockefeller    and    tke    Bimsii. 


Rockefeller's  supervision  takes  ac- 
count of  the  least  detail.  In  comment- 
ing as  usual  on  the  monthly  "com- 
petitive statements,"  as  they  are  called, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  called  the  attention  of 
a  certain  refiner  to  a  discrepancy  in  his 
reports.  It  referred  to  bungs — articles 
worth  about  as  much  in  a  refinery  as 
pins  are  in  a  household. 

"Last    month,"    the    comment    ran, 


"you  reported  on  haivdvi,i49  bungs. 
Ten  thousand  were  sent  you  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  month.  Ybu  have  used 
9,527  this  month.  You  report  1,012  on 
hand.  What  has  become  of  the  other 
580?" 

Take  care  of  the  bungs  and  the  bar- 
rels will  take  care  of  themselves  is  as 
good  a  policy  in  a  refinery  as  the  old 
saw  it  paraphrases  is  in  financiering. 
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Lake  Siperior  Miiers. 


The  mines  of  Lake  Superior  are  not- 
ed the  world  over.  The  mines  are 
good,  but  the  men  who  work  them  are 
better.  As  a  class  they  are  men  of  un- 
bounded energy,  special  knowledge, 
scientific  acquirements,  upright  char- 
acter and  the  best  fellows,  individually, 
that  ever  gave  direction  and  impulse 
to  developing  the  treasures  of  the 
earth,  and  the  welfare  of  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  make  their  homes. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Lake  Superior 
Mining-  Institute  was  organized  for 
the  general  benefit  of  the  mining  in- 
terests of  that  region,  a  region  never 
yet  fully  credited  with  its  surpassing 
capabilities.  Annual  meetings  have 
been  held  since,  at  which  papers  relat- 
ing the  thoughtful  professional  experi- 
ence of  the  members,  all  containing  in- 
formation of  the  most  instructive  char- 
acter, have  been  read  and  published  in 
the  proceedings. 

This  year's  meeting,  held  toward 
the  close  of  August,  was  opened  at 
Ishpeming.  After  the  sessions  there 
had  been  concluded  the  members  of 
the  Institute  moved  to  Marquette, 
where  the  industries  of  that  thriving 
city  were  inspected.  Next  the  mem- 
bers visited  Munising,  and  there  held 
another  session.  From  Munising  they 
went  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  looked 
over  the  amazing  work  in  progress 
there.  They  were  the  guests  of  the 
Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  Rail- 
way for  the  trip,  and  it  was  thorough- 
ly enjoyed.  There  is  no  gauging  the 
hospitalities  of  the  men  of  that  region ; 
their  hearts  and  hands  are  like  the 
boundless  generosity  of  nature  to  that 
favored  treasure  land — free  and  un- 
stinted. 

At  Munising  the  party  visited  Grand 
Island,  where  the  Cleveland-QiflFs 
Company  has  established  its  now  fa- 
mous game  preserve.  Williams'  old 
trading  post  and  the  fishing  grounds 
were  in  particular  the  attractions  at 
the  island,  but  the  scenery  in  the  en- 


tire vicinity  was  much  admired  and  to 
many  of  the  guests  it  was  a  revelation 
in  its  beauty.  Munising  Falls,  on  the 
mainland,  also  was  an  admired  attrac- 
tion that  drew  not  a  few  of  the  visi- 
tors, while  the  big  paper  mill  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  was  inspected 
with  interest. 

We  can  give  no  account  of  the  In- 
stitute that  will  so  well  set  forth  its 
purposes  and  its  standing  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  address  of  President  W. 
F.  Fitch,  from  which  we  extract  these 
paragraphs : 

The  growth  of  the  Institute  has  been 
very  marked,  but  only  in  keeping  with 
the  growth  of  the  industries  it  repre- 
sents. During  its  life  of  nine  years  it 
has  seen  a  revolution  in  these  indus- 
tries ;  remarkable  economies  have  been 
inaugurated  in  mining  methods  so  that 
while  volumes  of  production  of  both 
iron  and  copper  have  increased,  lower 
costs  have  been  reached  than  ever  be- 
fore anticipated;  this  even  in  proper- 
ties where  conditions  have  become 
less  favorable,  such,  for  instance,  as  in 
the  increased  depth  of  the  workings. 

A  greater  revolution  than  this  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  many  properties  by  large  inter- 
ests and  one  in  particular.  This  revo- 
lution has,  it  would  seem,  brought 
many  benefits  which  have  been  evi- 
dent to  all,  and  in  one  respect  has 
brought  advantages  which  may  be- 
come more  evident  in  the  future  than 
has  been  so  far  apparent.  I  refer  to 
the  steadier  operation  of  the  mines  in 
the  iron  districts  and  to  the  probabil- 
ity also  of  steadier  and  more  uniform 
regulation  of  the  wage  rate  for  the 
employes. 

In  the  past  the  sharp  reactions  in 
this  class  of  mining  reached  unreason- 
able limits  and  brought  about  unreas- 
onably low  values,  compelling  sharp 
curtailments,  the  overstocking  of  the 
labor  market,  and  the  natural  reduc- 
tions in  value  of  this  commodity — in 
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Other  words,  lower  wages.  I  do  not 
anticipate  in  the  future  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  fluctuations,  but  I  do  antici- 
pate that  the  extremes  which  have 
been  experienced  in  the  past  will  not 
be  repeated.  I  believe  we  all  realize 
that  such  a  change  will  result  in  a 
benefit  to  all. 

The  claim  made  for  the  United 
States  that  it  is  a  country  of  the  lowest 
cost  of  production  and  the  highest 
wages  is  becoming  more  true  in  each 
succeeding  year. 

The  Lake  Superior  mining  district 
demands  the  highest  expertness  of  la- 
bor and  is  willing  to  pay  well  for  it. 

Decrease  in  wages  never  brings  pro- 
portionate decrease  in  costs,  because 
such  decrease,  unless  it  is  universal, 
drives  away  to  other  districts  the  most 
intelligent  labor  and  such  as  is  inde- 
pendent. This  is  the  class  that  is  of 
course  the  most  desirable  and  most 
needed  by  employers. 

We  can  therefore  all  welcome  the 
incoming  of  the  large  corporations  for 
the  benefit  thus  promised. 

A  most  interesting  paper  was  read 
by  President  W.  G.  Mather,  of  the 
Cleveland-Cliffs  Mining  Company,  on 
the  "Charcoal  Industry  in  Michigan." 
His  paper  contained  a  vast  amount  of 
interesting  and  valuable  information. 
The  development  of  the  iron  smelting 
industry  in  Michigan  was  traced  from 
its  infancy  in  the  early  fifties  to  the 
present  time,  and  in  this  connection 
the  speaker  showed  by  statistics  the 
decline   of  the   charcoal   iron   produc- 


tion in  recent  years.  Mr.  Mather  dwelt 
at  some  length  on  the  hardwood  sup- 
ply of  the  state  and  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula in  particular,  saying  that  he  be- 
lieved that  the  clearing  away  of  the 
forests  would  result  in  great  good  to 
this  part  of  the  state,  as  the  land  would 
be  opened  for  settlement  and  before 
many  years  it  would  be  covered  with 
fine  farms. 

The  address  closed  with  a  display 
of  stereopticon  views,  all  illustrating 
the  subject.  -Many  fine  pictures  were 
shown  of  the  old  ruined  furnaces  of 
the  early  days  that  are  to  be  found 
in  this  part  of  the  peninsula.  Several 
views  were  given  of  the  Pioneer  fur- 
naces at  Gladstone  and  Marquette 
and  the  chopping  camps.  Views  of 
old  Marquette,  with  the  early  ore 
docks  and  ore  carriers,  were  among 
the  last  of  the  pictures  shown.  The 
series  closed  with  an  excellent  like- 
ness of  Peter  White,  and  the  moment 
it  appeared  on  the  screen  there  was  a 
storm  of  applause. 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the 
Institute  are: 

President — G.  H.  Abell,  Hurley. 

Vice-Presidents  —  J.  H.  McLean, 
Ironwood;  J.  R.  Cooper,  South  Lake 
Linden. 

Secretary — A.  J.  Yungbluth,  Ish- 
peming. 

Treasurer — E.   W.   Hopkins,    Com- 
monwealth. 

Managers — ^John  McDowell,  Hib- 
bing,  Minn.;  W.  J.  Richards,  Crystal 
Falls. 


Come  to   MlehlsBB. 


Tons  of  advertising  are  distributed 
annually  over  all  the  country  exploit- 
ing special  states  as  a  veritable  Para- 
dise. The  assertion  could  scarcely  be 
maintained  after  reading  the  following 
unguarded  utterance  recently  printed 
in  a  California  newspaper:  When  the 
flood  waters  of  the  Colorado  drain 
from  the  delta,  the  hot  sun  dries  the 


earth,  and  cracks  it  in  innumerable 
directions.  In  these  fissures  spiders, 
scorpions,  centipedes  and  others  of 
their  kind  congregate  and  breed.  When 
again  driven  out  during  the  periodical 
overflows  of  the  river,  or  by  means  of 
artificial  irrigation,  crows,  hawks, 
roadrunners  and  other  large  birds 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  MICHIGAN 
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Mlehl^an    Suffar   Companies. 

The  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  have  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  Ij4  P^^ 
cent  on  the  preferred  and  commcMi 
stocks,  payable  October  2.  Charles  B. 
Warren,  representing  the  Havermeyers, 
is  now  the  president,  vice-president  or 
chairman  of  the  board  of  nine  beet 
sugar  factories  in  the  state,  which  have 
an  aggregate  capital  stock  of  $6,350,000. 

There  has  never  been  any  talk  about 
consolidating  the  Havemeyer  compan- 
ies. The  Havemeyer  companies  may 
come  to  some  agreement  among  them- 
selves as  to  output  and  prices,  but  from 
the  nature  of  the  beet  sugar  business 
and  the  necessity  of  local  management, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  consolidation 
will  ever  be  effected. 

The  companies  in  which  Havemeyer 
has  not  obtained  any  interest  are:  The 
Detroit  Sugar  Company,  whose  factory 
is  at  Rochester;  Macomb  Sugar  Com- 
pany, Mt.  Clemens;  Marine  City  Sugar 
Company,  Marine  City ;  Kalamazoo  Sug- 
ar Company,  Kalamazoo ;  Holland  Sugar 
Company,  Holland;  Lansing  Sugar 
Company,  Lansing,  and  the  Owosso 
Sugar  Company,  Owosso.  Independ- 
ent capital  is  also  now  building  factor- 
ies at  Mt.  Pleasant,  St.  Charles  and 
Charlevoix. 


Hew  Opem  Hoiue  for  tke  Soo. 

Prospects  for  the  erection  of  a  model 
and  up-to-date  opera  house  at  the  Soo 
before  the  end  of  another  season  are 
very  bright.  The  matter  of  organizing 
a  stock  company  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  such  a  building  have  pro- 
gressed so  far  that  a  local  architect  is 
now  working  on  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 


3ro   Abandmied  Farma  Here. 

Ten  years  ago  the  farms  of  New 
England  had  been  abandoned  to  such 
an  extent  that  public  attention  was 
called  to  it  all  over  the  country 
through  agricultural  conventions  and 
articles  in  the  press  and  standard  mag- 
azines. On  the  authority  of  the  Bos- 
ton Journal  of  Commerce  it  is  now 
stated  that  there  are  no  abandoned 
farms  in   Massachusetts.     They    have 


all  been  purchased,  some  for  resi- 
dences, for  timber,  poultry  raising,  but 
more  than  half  of  them  for  agricultural 
purposes  pure  and  simple. 

In  Michigan  there  are  no  abandoned 
farms.  High  prices  for  produce,  scien- 
tific methods,  an  abundance  of  water, 
near  markets,  boundless  natural  re- 
sources, these  are  some  of  the  factors 
that  make  Michigan  an  agricultural 
region  first  among  the  sisterhood  of 
states. 


Stc«el   Paaaenser   Car. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  build- 
ing an  entire  steel  passenger  car  for 
use  on  its  underground  system  in  New 
York.  The  car  is  an  experiment,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  a  success.  It  is  50  feet  long, 
with  a  vestibule  but  no  steps,  since  the 
platform  of  the  vestibule  will  be  the 
same  height  as  the  platform  of  the  sta- 
tion. 

The  only  wood  about  the  car  is  in 
the  rattan  seats.  The  car  is  so  built 
that  it  can  be  used,  not  only  on  the 
Pennsylvania  underground  system,  but 
all  other  systems  in  New  York.  It 
will  be  heated  with  steam  and 
equipped  with  airbrakes  and  electric 
light. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


Which  is  bigger,  Mr.  Bigger  or  Mr.  Bigger't 
baby?    The  baby;  it  is  a  little  Bigger. 

Who  is  the  first  nobleman  mentioned  in  the 
Bible?    Barren  figtree. 

Why  is  a  washerwoman  like  Saturday?  She 
brings  in  the  clothes  (close)  of  the  week. 

Why  would  you  prefer  to  die  in  San  Fran- 
cisco instead  of  New  York?  You  would  be 
near  the  Golden  Gate. 

What  nation  is  the  most  talked  of?  Carrie 
Nation. 

Why  was  Moses  the  wickedest  man?  He 
broke  the  Ten  Commandments  all  at  once. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  water  of  the  fountain.  One 
is  heir  to  the  throne  and  the  other  is  thrown 
into  the  air. 

Why  are  potatoes  and  com  like  certain  sin- 
ners of  old?  Because  having  eyes,  they  see 
not;  and  having  ears,  they  hear  not. 

What  kind  of  sweethearts  did  they  have  in 
the  ark?    Preserved  pairs. 

Why  should  a  perfumer  be  a  good  editor? 
Because  he  is  accustomed  to  making  good  ex- 
tracts. 
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Hon,  Alexander  Maitland  of  Negaunee, 

LiBUTKNANT  GoVBRlfOR  OF  MICHIGAN. 


LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR  MAITLAND. 


Alexander  Maitland,  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Michigan,  was  born  in  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland,  June  20th,  1844.  This 
county  was  the  home  of  Bums.  Its 
many  charms  and  delightful  scenery 
has  been  embellished  by  the  genius  of 
the  poet  and  made  it  the  shrine  of  pil- 
grimages from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  renown  of  Ayrshire  goes  far  back, 
to  the  early  days  of  Scotland's  legends 
and  glory,  and  among  other  things  it 
boasts  the  tower  of  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace, that  doughtiest  of  heroes.  In  such 
an  atmosphere  Mr.  Maitland  imbibed  the 
loyalty,  courage  and  chivalry  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  true  sons  of  that 
famed  land. 

He  acquired  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and  at  the 
high  school  of  Troon.  While  still  a 
youth  his  parents  emigrated  to  Canada. 
Here  he  encountered  life  in  a  new  coun- 
try, and  its  experiences  broadened  his 
perceptions  and  gave  him  new  vigor  and 
independence.  Canada  proving  too  nar- 
row a  field  for  the  energies  of  the  sturdy 
young  settler,  he  removed  to  Michigan 
in  1864,  making  his  home  in  Negaunee, 
where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 

His  education  being  complete  in  math- 
ematical and  engineering  lines,  he  en- 
gaged as  one  of  a  party  of  surveyors 
then  employed  in  laying  out  the  Mineral 
branch  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
railway. 

This  work  finished  he  took  up  mining 
with  the  Iron  QiflFs  company,  a  cele- 
brated producing  mine  now  consolidated 
with  the  Cleveland,  and  other  compan- 
ies, and  known  as  the  Cleveland-Qiffs. 
For  thirteen  years  he  was  engineer  and 
surveyor  of  that  company.  Most  of  the 
time  he  was  its  acting  general  manager. 
He  was  formally  appointed  to  that  po- 
sition in  1880  and  in  1881  was  made  the 
general  manager  of  the  great  industry 
which  had  been  expanded  from  the 
smaller  beginnings  of  the  Iron  Qiffs. 

In  this  position  Mr.  Maitland  had  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge of  the  resources  of  the  Upper  Pe- 
ninsula, and  few  are  so  well  posted  as 


himself  in  all  that  relates  to  the  history 
of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  its  indus- 
tries, wealth  and  material  advantages. 

During  this  time  he  did  not  fail  to 
seize  upon  the  opportunities  which  his 
public  position  gave  him  to  become  in- 
formed of  the  interests  of  the  whole 
state.  As  a  republican  he  took  an  earn- 
est part  in  all  the  party  campaigns,  and 
his  support  counsel  and  guidance  was 
always  freely  yielded.  As  a  loyal  and 
energetic  worker  he  became  known  to 
the  state  at  large,  and  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  wise,  sagacious  and 
thoroughly  conscientious  leader. 

While  with  the  Iron  Cliffs  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  supervision  of  the  Cam- 
bria and  Lillie  mines,  which  position  he 
still  holds.  After  ten  years  of  service 
as  manager  of  the  Iron  Qiffs  he  was 
made  general  manager  of  the  mining 
department  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Company.  This,  and  other  mining  in- 
terests, and  banking,  constitute  Mr. 
Maitland's  active  business,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  has  been  success- 
ful. 

He  has  served  the  people  of  his  home 
and  county  in  many  ways.  He  has  al- 
ways taken  interest  in  education  and  has 
been  active  in  promoting  the  standing 
of  the  public  schools.  He  was  for  four 
years  county  surveyor  of  Marquette 
county.  He  served  as  mayor  of  Negfau- 
nee,  and  was  postmaster  of  the  city  for 
four  years. 

In  1896  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate,  and  again  re-elected  in  1898. 
During  these  two  terms  he  made  a  cred- 
itable record.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind ;  of  Geological  sur- 
vey; member  of  the  committees  on  La- 
bor Interests,  Taxation,  Elections,  Cities 
and  Villages  and  Railroads.  In  his  leg- 
islative work  Senator  Maitland  was  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  hold- 
ing no  narrow  views  and  ever  advocat- 
ing measures  that  would  promote  thd 
general  good. 

His  record  as  a  senator  was  bright, 
it  earned  him  the  nomination  for  lieu- 
tenant-governor, to  which  exalted  posi- 
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tion  he  was  elected  in  1902.  The  vote 
for  the  different  candidates  for  that  of- 
fice in  1902  was  as  follows:  Maitland, 
226,868;  John  F.  Bible,  Dem.,  154*284; 
W.  A.  Hearth,  10,499;  J.  J.  Spouse,  4,- 
372;  W.  F.  King,  1,284;  showing  the 
handsome  plurality  of  over  the  combined 
opposition  of  56,429  votes. 

Shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1903  Lieutenant-Governor  Mait- 
land was  attacked  by  serious  illness,  but 
he  persevered  in  remaining  at  his  sta- 
tion, arranging  the  personnel  of  the 
committees,  feeling  the  responsibilities 
of  the  office,  which  he  continued  to  dis- 
charge until  his  health  necessitated  his 
departure  from  the  capitol  at  Lansing 
to  sanitariums  and  hospitals  in  other  lat- 
itudes. 


This  was  the  imperative  order  of  his 
physicians,  and  it  was  a  source  of  grief 
and  disappointment  as  it  deprived  him 
of  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  in 
person  matters  of  legislation  which  he 
had  planned  for  the  public  good. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  however, 
and  while  it  was  a  source  of  sorrow  to 
the  lieutenant-governor,  the  state  lost 
the  advantages  which  it  had  a  right  to 
count  upon  from  his  clear-headed  intel- 
lect, and  his  resolute  and  honest  service. 
Now  with  health  completely  re-estab- 
lished, and  as  vigorous  as  of  yore,  there 
will  be,  if  he  aspires  to  public  life, 
further  honors  in  store  for  Alexander 
Maitland. 


If  we  may  judge  from  the  past  the 
forthcoming  dredging  of  ;the  TSber 
ought  to  yield  some  remarkable 
''finds."  A  long  time  ago  it  was  pro- 
posed to  divert  the  stream  of  the  river 
above  Rome,  so  that  excavations  might 
be  made  in  the  mud  and  slime,  and 
also  in  the  solid  earth  that  underlies 
the  present  channel.  That  idea  was 
abandoned  as  too  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive, but  in  1877  an  effort  was  mad«5 
to  give  to  the  stream  a  uniform  depth 
of  nine  feet.  The  dredging  involved 
in  this  hardly  penetrated  more  than 
three  feet  eblow  the  bottom.  It  did 
not  touch  the  lower  strata.  Neverthe- 
less an  enormous  number  of  antiques 
were  disinterred.  Few  of  these  dated 
back  to  classical  times.  Coins  were 
discovered  at  the  rate  of  14,000  per  an- 
num, but  nearly  all  belonged  to  the 
last  two  centuries.  Some  thousands 
of  weapons  were  also  recovered,  the 
witnesses  to  the  revolutions  and  politi- 
cal outbreaks  of  the  last  few  hundred 
years.  The  revolt  of  1831  and  the  Na- 
poleonic wars  supplied  the  majority 
of  them. 

On  only  two  occasions  has  the  Tiber 
been  pierced  to  a  depth  of  over  thirty 
feet— once  in  constructing  the  Ponte 


Garibaldi,  and  once  in  repairing  the 
Ponte  Sisto.  The  excavations  made  at 
these  times  were  confined  to  a  very 
small  area,  but  they  brought  to  light 
an  enormous  mass  of  or  archaeological 
material.  The  treasures  comprised 
coins,  medals,  sculptures,  bronzes^ 
brasswork,  inscribed  stones  and  gems, 
specimens  of  pottery  and  also  marbles. 
Among  the  last  was  a  fine  statue  in 
perfect  condition,  except  for  the  loss 
of  its  arms.  None  of  these  objects  had 
suffered  much  from  their  entombment, 
which  varied  from  1,500  to  1,800 
years.  Iron  alone  is  rusted  and  finally 
eaten  away  by  the  action  of  water,  its 
effect  on  marble  being  mainly  to  im- 
part a  deep  reddish  brown  tinge.  Oth- 
erwise Father  Tiber  is  a  first-rate 
curator.  He  deals  gently  with  the 
treasures  committed  to  his  care,  wash- 
ing away  the  lighter  ones,  no  doubt, 
but — ^so  it  is  supposed — not  moving 
the  heavier  objects,  such  as  marbles 
and  statuary,  more  than  fourteen  or 
fifteen  yards  in  a  century.  A  system- 
atic dredging  may  easily  bear  out  all 
the  tales  that  have  been  told  in  Rome 
since  the  Middle  Ages  of  the  fabulous 
wealth  that  has  been  cast  into  his  yel- 
low waters. 


Honors  to  a  Michigan  Man. 


The  National  Fraternal  Congress, 
representing  over  five  million  mem- 
bers of  fraternal  beneficiary  societies, 
at  its  annual  session  just  held  at  Mil- 


HoN.  E.  O.  Woods,  of  Flint. 

waukee,  unanimously  selected  for  its 
President  Edwin  O.  Wood,  of  Flint, 
Michigan.  This  honor  coming  to  a 
Michigan-bom  young  man  is  deemed 
worthy   of  mention  in  The  Gateway, 


which  is  distinctively  a  Michigan  Mag* 
azine.  Mr.  Wood  is  forty-one  years 
of  age.  For  twelve  years  he  was  a 
commercial  traveler.  In  1893  he  was 
appointed  a  special  agent  of  the  United 
States  treasury  and  held  this  position 
for  nearly  five  years,  making  in  that 
time  an  unexcelled  record  for  integrity 
and  efficiency  in  office.  In  1897  Mr. 
Wood  resigned  this  position  to  be- 
come Supreme  President  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Loyal  Guard,  a  frater- 
nal society  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
original  incorporators.  This  order  is 
one  of  the  strongest  financail  institu- 
tions of  the  kind  in  the  country  and 
embraces  in  its  membership  many  dis- 
tinguished men  in  public  life. 

In  1902  at  Denver  Mr.  Wood  was 
chosen  President  of  the  National  Fra- 
ternal Press  Association  and  one  year 
later,  as  stated  at  the  outset  of  this 
article,  he  received  the  highest  honors 
in  the  fraternal  field.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, a  Knights  Templar,  Michigan 
Sovereign  Consistory  32  Mason,  Mos- 
lem Temple  Mystic  Shrine,  B.  P.  O.  E. 
and  of  various  fraternal  benefit  socie- 
ties. Mr.  Wood  married  Miss  Emily 
Crocker  twelve  years  ago  and  they 
have  three  boys  and  one  g^rl  to  make 
their  home  happy.  The  Gateway  ex- 
tends congfratulations  to  Mr.  Wood  on 
the  action  of  the  National  Fraternal 
Congress,  not  only  because  the  honor 
comes  to  Michigan,  but  because  it  is 
meritoriously  bestowed. 


KiM    Me    Softly. 

BY  JOHN  GODFREY  SAXE. 

John  Godfrey  Saxe  (1816-1887),  was  wholly  devoted  to  literature  and  to  popular  lecturing 
for  many  years  prior  to  his  decease,  but  in  his  closing  days  the  poet,  who  was  wont  to  evoke 
mirth  from  the  gravest  themes,  became  a  victim  to  confirmed  melancholy. 

Kiss  me  softly  and  speak  to  me  low, — 

Malice  has  ever  a  vigilant  ear; 

What  if  Malice  were  lurking  near? 
Kiss  me,  dear! 
Kiss  me  softly  and  speak  to  me  low. 


Kiss  me  softly  and  speak  to  me  low — 
Envy,  too,  has  a  watchful  ear; 
What  if  Envy  should  chance  to  hear? 
Kiss  me,  dear! 

Kiss  me  softly  and  speak  to  me  low. 


Kiss  me  softly  and  speak  to  me  low; 
Trust  me,  darling,  the  time  is  near 
When  lovers  may  love  with  never  a  fear- 
Kiss  me,  dear! 

Kiss  me  softly  and  speak  to  me  low. 


AS  THEY  ARE  TOLD. 


TEN    BEST   STORIES   OF   CHAUNCEY    DEPEW. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  Senator 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  is  one  of  the 
most  engaging  and  fertile  of  story  tel 
lers.  Of  late  no  new  stories  are  at- 
tributed to  Chauncey.  ^  He  has  a  large 
fund  of  old  stories,  and  on  his  trips 
abroad  every  summer  his  relation  of 
them  has  given  him  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  American  story  teller. 

Here  are  ten  considered  to  be  the 
best  in  Senator  Depew's  repertory: 

The  Veteran  of  Bull  Run* 

One  day  not  long  ago  I  met  a  sol- 
dier who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
face.  He  was  a  Union  man,  and  I 
asked  him  in  which  battle  he  had  been 
injured. 

"In  the  last  battle  of  Bull  Run,  sir," 
he  replied. 

"But  how  could  you  get  hit  in  the 
face  at  Bull  Run?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  man,  half  apolo- 
getically, "after  I  had  run  a  mile-  or 
two  I  got  careless  and  looked  back." 

The   IVldow. 

While  in  Peekshill  I  went  to  call  on 
two  old  friends,  a  widow  and  a  maiden 
lady. 

Said  the  widow: 

"Well,  I  married  when  I  was  quite 
young.  My  husband  died  and  I  had 
him  cremated.  In  about  two  years  I 
married  again ;  he  died  and  I  had  him 
cremated.  I  married  a  third  time  and 
lived  to  cremate  him." 

"Ah,"  answered  the  maiden  lady, 
"wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence. Here  I've  lived  all  these  years 
and  never  been  able  to  get  married  to 
one  man,  and  you've  had  husbands  to 
burn." 

The  Reminder. 

They  tell  the  story  of  a  senator  be- 
ing shaved  by  an  aged  colored  barber 
at  the  Arlington  Hotel  in  Washington 
and  remarking  to  him.  "Uncle,  you 
must  have  had  among  your  customers 
many  of  my  distinguished  predecessors 
in  the  senate — many  of  the  men  now 


dead  who  have  occupied  the  same  place 
I  now  fill." 

"Yes,  sah,"  said  the  barber;  "Fse 
known  most  all  of  dem.  By  the  way, 
senator,  you  remind  me  of  Daniel 
Webster." 

The  gratified  statesman  raised  him- 
self in  his  chair  and  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  forehead.     "Is  it  my  brow?" 

"No,  boss,"  said  the  barber;  "it  is 
your  breath." 

The  Antoffraph* 

"I  went  to  a  hotel  in  Georgia  and 
said  to  the  clerk:  "Where  shall  I  au- 
tograph ?" 

"Autograph?"  said  the  clerk. 

"Yes ;  sign  my  name,  you  know." 
*  "Oh,  right  here."    I  signed  my  name 
in  the  register.     In  a  little  while  in 
came  some  Georgia  crackers.    One  of 
them  advanced  to  the  desk. 

"Will  you  autograph?"  asked  the 
clerk,  with  a  smile. 

"Cer'niy,"  said  the  Georgia  cracker, 
beaming.  "Mine's  rye.  What's  yours, 
fellows?" 

The   Boy   futd   the  llVoodchnck. 

The  teacher  of  the  district  school  up 
at  Peekshill  called  up  the  two  bright- 
est boys  in  his  class  one  day  and  said : 

"Tom,  you  are  a  Republican  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And,  Sam,  you  are  a  Democrat  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"•Well,  now,  the  one  of  you  who  can 
give  me  the  best  reason  why  he  be- 
longs to  his  party  can  have  this  wood- 
chuck  I  caught  on  my  way  to  school 
this  morning.  Now,  Tom,  why  are  you 
a  Republican?" 

"I  am  a  Republican,"  said  the  boy, 
"because  the  Republican  party  saved 
the  country  in  this  war,  abolished  slav- 
ery and  brought  about  the  resumption 
of  specie  payment,  and  has  done  ev- 
erything for  the  good  of  the  country.** 

"That  is  a  good  reason,"  said  the 
teacher.  "Now,  what  is  the  reason 
you  are  a  Democrat,  Sam?" 

"Well,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "I  am  a 
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Democrat  because  I  want  the  wood- 
chuck." 

The  Honeat  Lawyer* 

There  is  an  old  story  of  a  lawyer 
named  Strange  and  his  wife  having  a 
conference  as  to  the  things  he  wished 
done  after  he  departed  this  life. 

"I  want  a  headstone  put  over  me, 
my  dear,"  said  the  lawyer,  "with  the 
.simple  inscription :  'Here  lies  an  honest 
lawyer/  " 

The  wife  expressed  surprise  that  he 
did  not  wish  his  name  put  on  the  head- 
stone. 

"It  will  not  be  needed,"  he  respond- 
ed, "for  those  who  pass  by  and  read 
that  inscription  will  invariably  re- 
mark :  'That's  Strange/  " 

The   Total    Abatalaer. 

A  temperance  lecturer  was  caught  by 
a  disciple  after  he  retired  taking  a  hot 
whisky  punch.  Said  his  shocked  fol- 
lower : 

"I  thought  you  were  a  total  ab- 
stainer?" 

"So  I  am/'  said  the  lecturer,  "but 
not  a  bigoted  one/' 

The  Pout  Mortem. 

There  is  a  friend  of  mine  living  in 
Peekshill  who  had  all  the  ills  flesh  was 
heir  to,  and  he  took  pills  and  powders 
and  powders  and  pills  without  result. 
So  he  called  in  my  old  family  doctor. 
Dr.  Bassett.  The  doctor  looked  at  his 
tongue,  lifted  up  his  eyelids  and  looked 
at  his  eyes,  and  shook  his  head. 

"How  do  you  diagnose  my  case,  doc- 
tor?" anxiously  inquired  the  patient. 


"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  slowly,  "I 
can't  tell  exactly  what's  the  matter 
with  you,  but  the  post  mortem  will 
show." 

The    Bride    aad    the    Batter. 

A  friend  of  mine  stopping  recently 
at  a  Washington  hotel  sat  beside  a 
bride  who  had  been  a  widow  and  on 
her  first  wedding  journey  had  stayed 
at  the  same  inn. 

She  said:  "John,  pass  me  the  but- 
ter." 

"The  bridegroom  indignantly  re- 
plied: "My  name  is  not  John,  it  is 
Charles." 

She  said:  "Excuse  my  mistake, 
Charles,"  and  then,  tasting  the  butter, 
said  reflectively,  "but  it  is  the  same 
butter." 

Denaaad  aad  Supply. 

Demand  and  supply  doesn't  always 
govern  prices.  Business  tact  some- 
times governs  them.  The  other  day  I 
stepped  up  to  a  German  butcher  and 
out  of  curiosity  asked,  "What's  the 
price  of  sausages?" 

"Dwenty  cents  a  pound,"  he  said. 

"Yon  asked  twentyfive  this  morn- 
ing/' I  reminded  him. 

"Ya,  dat  was  ven  I  had  some.  Now 
I  ain't  got  some  I  sells  him  for  dwen- 
ty cents.  Dot  makes  me  a  reputation 
for  selling  cheap  and  I  don't  lose  nod* 
dings." 

You  see,  I  didn't  want  any  sausages 
and  the  man  didn't  have  any — ^no  de- 
mand, no  supply — yet  the  price  of  sau-^ 
sages  went  down. 


A  Bold  Nairlsator. 


Captain  Blackburn,  who  has  been 
frustrated  in  his  attempt  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  a  small  open  boat,  is  the 
most  extraordinary  navigator  in  the 
world.  His  foolhardiness  consists  not 
merely  in  making  perilous  voyages  in 
open  boats,  but  in  the  severe  handicap 
which  an  accident  has  imposed  on  him 
— for  the  captain  has  neither  fingers 
nor  toes,  and  yet  some  five  years  ago 
navigated  a  small  open  boat  across  the 


Atlantic  from  Gloucester,  Mass.,  to 
the  town  of  the  same  name  in  England. 
He  afterward  took  the  tiny  vessel 
around  to  the  Thames,  but  was  stopped 
at  the  entrance  to  the  London  dock. 
"You  can't  get  in  here/'  said  the  dock 
superintendent.  "Why?"  asked  Cap- 
tain Blackburn.  "Is  my  ship  too 
large?"  "She  is  too  small,"  said  the 
superintendent,  and  explained  that  he 
was  afraid  she  might  be  crushed  to 
bits  by  the  big  lines. 
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I^Mins  Kztension. 

A  Milwaukee  paper  states  that  Mc- 
intosh Brothers,  railroad  contractors 
in  that  city,  have  just  received  the  con- 
tract from'  the  Northwestern  road  for 
the  construction  at  once  of  ten  miles 
of  road  for  that  company  from  Beaver, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Michigan,  to  a 
point  in  the  lumber  region  west  of 
that  place.  The  contractors  will  be- 
gin work  at  once  and  the  road  will  be 
completed  in  about  ninety  days.  There 
is  an  extensive  area  of  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula of  hardwood  lands  as  yet  un- 
touched, but  which  in  a  short  time 
will  come  into  market,  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  new  fortunes. 


Retired    Oflcers. 

It  would  be  better  to  make  some 
provision  for  more  rapid  promotion 
while  the  officers  are  in  active  service 
than  to  place  them  on  the  retired  list 
with  higher  rank,  not  for  any  especial- 
ly brilliant  service  they  have  perform- 
ed, but  because  they  have  been  in  the 
service  so  many  years,  and  have  been 
retired  from  it  only  because  they  have 
reached  the  age  limit.  A  system 
which  would  promote  the  officers  "for 
cause"  would  be  better  for  the  army 
and  navy.  All  colonels  are  not  alike. 
Some  of  them  must  do  better  service 
than  others,  and  must  be  entitled  to 
higher  distinction  than  others. 


The  %mmm*  ITBcte  San 

More  than  5,000,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar,  valued  at  over  $100,000,000,  was 
brought  into  the  United  States  in  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended.  Adding  to  the 
enormous  importation  of  1903,  600,- 
000,000  pounds  as  the  domestic  pro- 
duction, would  g^ve  a  total  sugar  sup- 
ply of  5,817,000,000  pounds  for  the 
year. 


sir  Henry   Beeeemer. 

One  day  there  will  be  in  Michigan 
a  monument  to  Henry  Bessemer,  the 
English  inventor,  whose  steel  process 
made  modern  industrial  progress  pos- 
sible. How  much  of  the  actual  pros- 
perity, in  dollars,  flowing  from  his  in- 
vention has  come  to  the  Lake  State  is 
a  fascinating  problem.  Michigan's 
supply  of  the  raw  material,  iron  ore, 


is  inexhaustible.  Michigan  is  warmly 
interested,  therefore,  in  the  London 
memorial  towards  which  Andrew  Carne- 
gie recently  promised  to  make  a  substan- 
tial subscription.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
memorial  take  the  foim  of  completely 
equipped  metallurgical  teaching  and 
research  works,  to  be  created  in  Lon- 
don. Professor  Henry  Marion  Howe, 
of  New  York,  warmly  seconded  the 
proposal.  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion it  was  announced  that  King  Ed- 
ward heartily  favored  the  proposed 
memorial,  which  will  form  an  import- 
ant annex  to  the  Earl  of  Roseberry's 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a 
great  institution  for  advanced  scien- 
tific and  technological  education,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,500,000,  toward  which  sum 
Wernher,  Beit  &  Co.,  the  well-known 
diamond  firm,  and  others  offer  large 
contributions. 

Michigan,  probably  more  than  any 
other  commonwealth,  reaps  the  reward 
of  Sir  Henry's  genius.  And  if  you, 
reader,  are  interested  in  iron,  as  a 
manufacturer,  mine  owner  or  prospec- 
tor, come  to  Michigan  and  join  in  this 
prosperity.  Have  you  your  share?  If 
not,  why  not  come  to  Michigan  and 
look  around? 


i;Vkere    Settlera   Pay. 


Now  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  actually  begun  the  work  of 
reclaiming  the  arid  public  lands  of  the 
West,  this  condensed  statement  of  the 
law  under  which  the  work  is  pro- 
gressing will  prove  of  interest:  The 
act  was  approved  by  President  Roose- 
velt June  17,  1902.  The  law  provides 
that  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands  in  Arizona,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, Navada,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Da- 
kota, Utah,  Washington  and  Wyom- 
ing shall  be  set  aside  for  the  construc- 
tion of  irrigation  works  in  the  states 
and  territories  named.  The  work  pro- 
vided for  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  hy- 
drographic  division  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  contemplates  the  furnish- 
ing of  water  to  both  public  and  pri- 
vate lands.     The    government    is    to 
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build  the  works  and  furnish  water  to 
land  owners  and  homesteaders  on  the 
public  lands  for  enough  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  works. 

The  payments  for  water  are  to  be 
made  in  not  more  than  ten  annual  in- 
stallments, the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior to  determine  when  payments  shall 
begin.  The  works  are  to  be  maintain- 
ed and  operated  by  the  government  at 
public  expense  until  the  payments 
upon  a  major  portion  of  the  lands  irri- 
gated by  them  are  made,  when  the 
lands  and  water  may  be  turned  over 
to  the  water  users  to  be  operated  at 
their  expense,  but  to  remain  under 
government  control  until  otherwise 
provided  for  by  Congress.  Before  be- 
ginning the  construction  in  any  terri- 
tory the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must 
withdraw  the  land  from  entry,  except 
under  the  homestead  laws.  Surveys 
are  then  made,  and  if  it  is  decided  that 
the  project  is  impracticable,  the  lands 
are  again  restored  to  the  public  do- 
main. 

Payment  for  water — strange  words  1 
Home-seeker,  manufacturer,  tourist, 
remember  the  regions  that  have  in- 
exhaustible supplies  of  the  purest 
water,  and  remember  also  that  it  is 
given  without  price  I 


The  successful  man  as  he  is  por- 
trayed in  current  literature  is  an  opti- 
cal illusion,  a  chimera  of  the  literary 
faddist.  But  all  of  us,  unless  we  are 
poor  trash  indeed,  have  moments  of 
unusual  power,  acuteness  and  diligence. 
This  is  the  common  lot.  Yet  only  a 
few  of  us  that  share  the  common  lot 
are  destined  to  accumulate  great 
wealth  or  achieve  conspicuous  stations. 
The  number  of  such  stations  and  the 
chances  for  such  accumulations  never 
did  correspond,  and  never  will,  to  the 
number  of  energetic,  ambitious  and 
capable  men  which  is  hopeful  of 
achieving  them.  This  unpalatable  truth 
the  literature  of  success  abhors. 

The  normal  service  of  an  able  and 
faithful  man  has  no  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  success.  Why?  Because  such 
a  service  has  nothing  picturesque  about 
it — it  is  too  common ;  is  wanting  in  the 
melodramatic  pitch.     Besides,  it  is  so 


common,  in  fact,  that  we  may  identify 
it  with  countless  individuals  whose 
achievements,  measured  in  these  lime- 
light standards,  are  of  no  account 
whatsoever.  The  successful  man  has 
never  made  a  mistake,  never  taken  a 
drink,  never  missed  a  cue,  never  told  a 
lie,  is  never  weary,  plans  and  plots  in- 
cessantly, and  probably  never  sleeps  at 
all!  And  above  all  things  he  always 
reaches  the  top  and  invariably  pos- 
sesses a  heavy  bank  account.  The 
greater  this  J)ank  account  the  more 
wonderful  the  business  and  profes- 
sional power  of  this  astonishing  indi- 
vidual seems  to  be.  He  is  always  more 
faithful,  rnore  vigilant,  more  industri- 
ous, more  efficient  than  other  men.  But 
this  confuses  the  issue  and  debases  the 
standard  of  success.  Browning  said 
that  the  emphasis  of  success  should  be 
laid  upon  endeavor. 

The  man  who  is  true  to  himself, 
faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him, 
employing  his  resources  to  the  fullest, 
allowing  for  human  endurance  as  well 
as  weakness,  is  a  successful  man.  His 
material  reward  may  be  modest,  but  he 
is  doing  a  part  of  the  indispensable 
work  of  the  world,  doing  it  steadily 
and  well — is  not  this  also  success,  and 
success  of  a  high  order?  To  the  liter- 
ary perverts  who  write  pithy  and 
snappy  articles  on  how  success  is 
achieved  in  this  dull  world,  such  a  man 
IS  a  mere  cumberer  of  the  ground.  Be- 
cause someone  stands  higher  this  man 
is  held  to  be  outclassed  and  outquali- 
fied.  

CoL  Weld7*a  Ba^le. 

"The  first  eagle  I  ever  saw,"  says 
Colonel  Weldy  in  his  Galena  (Kan.) 
Republican,  "was  a  buzzard.  I  was 
hoeing  corn  (we  hoed  corn  when  I  was 
a  lad)  and  as  it  made  a  circle  over  the 
field  I  said  to  my  boss :  'See  the  eagle !' 
'That's  not  an  eagle,'  said  he,  'that's  a 
lazy  boy  catcher.  They  visit  all  the 
fields  to  see  if  the  boys  are  busy,  and 
if  they  find  one  who  is  idle  they  swoop 
down  on  him  and  carry  him  off.'  That 
confounded  buzzard  hovered  over  that 
field  all  day  and  I  never  worked  so 
hard  in  my  whole  life.'  I  am  nigh  onto 
fifty-eight  years  old  and  I  haven't  for- 
given my  boss  yet." 
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Port  Huron  Engine  ®> 
Thresher  Co. 


MANUPACTUKS 
OP  AND  DEAUUtS 
IN  ALL  KINDS  OP 


Steam,  Farm  and  Road  Machinery, 


Ensues  and  Threshers, 

Road  Rcrilers, 

Saw  Mais, 

Shellers, 

Huskers, 

Hay  Presses, 

Gas  Engines, 

Rode  Crashers, 

Dutap  Cars,  and 

a  oonqklete  Une  of  Sontlies. 


Send  us  in  specifications    on    malleables.       We  have  a  com- 
plete Malleable  Foundry. 

Port  Huron  Engine  (&  Thresher  Co. 
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FURUKAWA    ICHIBBI, 
The  Copper  King  of  Japan. 


Ik  Copper  liif  of  Japan. 


A  SINGULAR  CHARACTER  AND 
THE    WORK    HE   WROUGHT. 


The  Japanese  have  been  styled  the 
"Yankees  of  the  East."  The  appellation 
has  descriptive  merit,  warranted  by  the 
imitative  faculty,  the  energetic  commer- 
cial spirit,  manifested  by  the  people  of 
the  islands  in  the  north  Pacific,  and  is  a 
tribute  to  their  courage  and  tenacity. 

Among  other  things  that  show  enter- 
prise the  Mikado's  kingdom  boasts  of  a 
Copper  King.  That  is  they  did  boast  of 
him,  but  he  died  a  few  months  ago,  leav- 
ing a  renown  widespread  throughout  the 
east. 

The  name  of  the  Copper  King  was 
Furukawa  Ichibei.  His  achievements 
probably  surpass  those  of  any  of  his 
American  exemplars.  He  was  not  only 
bold  in  his  undertakings,  but  resource- 
ful. He  had  the  fortune  to  discover  new 
properties;  ^hait  was  the  least  of  his 
achievements — ^he  carried  through  stu- 
pendous works  that  made  old  properties 
yield  up  treasures  that  former  owners 
never  suspected.  And  he  kept  on  until 
the  end  of  his  life  the  habit  of  devotion 
to  business  as  perserveringly,  as  ten- 
aciously, as  simply — as  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career. 

That  means  that  wealth  could  not  di- 
vert him  from  following  with  assiduity 
the  routine  of  work  to  which  he  had 
from  the  beginning  devoted  himself. 
Work  did  not  kill  him,  though  few  ap- 
plied themselves  so  strictly  to  it  as  Furu- 
kawa. He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
to  the  last  was  as  ready  to  embark  in 
new  enterprises  that  commended  them- 
selves to  his  experience  as  he  was  at  the 
beginning.  His  life  was  simple ;  the  temp- 
tations of  wealth,  and  the  ease  to  which 
an  unbounded  fortune  invites  the  owner, 
never  lured  him  from  his  business  as  a 
miner — never  led  him  to  seek  in  rank  or 
station,  social  or  political,  a  different 
sphere. 

With  his  enormous  wealth  he  could 
have  gained  admittance  to  the  highest 
circles  of  the  empire,  and  added  titles 


of  rank  to  his  name.  It  was  a  subject 
of  amazement  to  all  Japan  that  he  con- 
tinued to  devote  himself  to  the  personal 
charge  of  his  affairs  in  the  remote  min- 
ing districts,  when  the  pleasures  of  the 
capital,  and  the  glitter  of  public  life  beck- 
oned to  him  in  vain.  He  was  so  plain  a 
man  that  he  declined  acquaintances  be- 
yond his  own  circle,  having  no  ambition 
outside  of  the  daily  life  of  the  ordinary 
Japanese  man  of  business. 

From  boyhood  he  evinced  the  greatest 
perseverance  and  energy.  He  learned 
the  schooling  given  to  the  Japanese 
youth  at  that  time,  some  sixty  years  ago, 
when  western  civilization  had  not  pene- 
trated to  the  isles  of  Japan.  Furukawa's 
school  days  began  and  ended  before 
Commodore  Perry's  ships  entered  Japan- 
ese waters.  It  was  about  the  time  of 
the  treaty  that  opened  Japan  to  com- 
merce with  the  United  States  and  other 
civilized  nations,  that  the  strong  traits 
manifested  by  the  boy  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a  business  man  of  his  native 
town. 

Furukawa 's  parents  were  of  the  mid- 
dle class  of  Japanese,  of  no  particular 
fortune,  and  they  were  not  capable  of 
establishing  their  energetic  son  in  any 
career  beyond  that  of  a  clerkship  in  some 
business  house. 

He  was  adopted  by  an  eccentric  and 
fastidious  man,  named  Furukawa  Taro- 
zaemon,  who  gave  his  adopted  son  the 
benefit  of  some  additional  schooling  in 
business  ways.  The  lines  that  he  marked 
out  were  precise,  though  probably  not 
always  well  advised.  Before  adopting 
Furukawa  he  had  tried  three  other  boys, 
but  being  of  a  captious  and  squeamish 
disposition,  he  revoked  the  adoption,  and 
sent  them  adrift. 

Furukawa  in  his  turn  came  into  col- 
lision with  his  adopted  father,  but  the 
boy's  intellect  showed  clear,  and  his  judg- 
ment good.  He  was  resolute  and  re- 
spectful, and     in     cases     of     difference 
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went  far  enoug^h  to  show  that  he  was 
right  In  time,  convinced  of  Furukawa's 
merit,  the  father  gave  the  young  fellow 
his  head  entirely,  bowing  to  the  inflex- 
ible but  politely  manifested  will  of  the 
boy.  A  Japanese  instance  of  the  suaviter 
in  modo,  fortiter  in  re. 

Furukawa's  beginnings  show  that  he 
was  fitted  to  make  a  success  of  commer- 
cial pursuits.  By  prompt  maneuvering 
and  quick  perception  he  gained  large 
profits  in  the  business  oi  the  raw  silk 
trade,  disposing  of  the  stocks  to  foreign- 
ers for  export.  He  added  to  this  deal- 
ing in  rice,  but  sometimes  met  with  con- 
siderable losses.  This  did  not  detract 
from  his  reputation  because  the  trouble 
came  from  unexpected  circumstances 
arising  in  the  rice  vfegaon — sdniething 
that  could  not  have  been  anticipated. 
His  large  operations  showed  remarkable 
genius  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  if 
he  had  continued  in  trade  it  is  considered 
certain  that  he  would  have  amassed  a 
fortune  up  to  the  limit  of  the  most  noted 
in  the  commercial  field  of  the  empire. 

All  the  while  Furukawa  felt  an  ambi- 
tion to  deal  with  men  rather  than  with 
goods.  He  had  the  yearnings  of  a  cap- 
tain of  industry,  desirous  of  extending 
the  opportunities  for  employment — ^to  be 
of  benefit  to  his  countrymen,  seeing  that 
there  was  in  Japan  more  workers  than 
woric.  He  had  about  the  same  notions 
as  Herr  Krupp,  the  founder  of  the  great 
iron  works  in  Germany — ^that  is,  to  be 
helpful  to  the  workingman  by  enlarging 
the  demand  for  his  services.  He  also 
had  benevolent  ideas  for  the  better  com- 
fort of  the  working  classes,  pointing  out 
the  way  to  make  provision  for  old  age, 
and  by  suitable  foundations  to  help  to- 
ward that  end.  This  is  a  notable  instance 
in  a  man  of  that  nation  where  the  limi- 
tations of  class  bear  heavily,  where,  de- 
spite frugality,  accumulations  are  small, 
and  where  it  is  rare  to  find  among  the 
workers  one  who  from  the  fruits  of  his 
own  labor  can  provide  such  a  competence 
as  will  care  for  his  wants  when  his  abil- 
ity to  work  has  waned  or  passed. 

The  opportunity  came  upon  the  failure 
of  a  firm  of  considerable  consequence  in 
the  business  of  the  empire.  Furukawa 
had  reflected  upon  the  opportunities  in 
mining.     He  bought  out  a  copper  mine, 


and  finding  a  congenial  pursuit,  after 
awhile  he  bought  another.  This  second 
was  an  old  mine,  worked  for  scores  of 
years.  It  had  always  produced  fairly, 
but  was  thought  to  be  pretty  well  worked 
out.  Furukawa's  purchase  was  laughed 
at  by  a  few  of  the  initiated.  Not  even 
his  own  miners  encouraged  him  in  mak- 
ing the  venture.  As  his  operations  ad- 
vanced it  turned  out  to  be  the  great  mine 
of  Japan,  the  present  famous  Ashio. 

Judging  from  what  was,  and  persuad- 
ed that  he  was  right,  he  went  forward 
wSth  characteristic  fiirmness  to  extend 
the  development  of  the  property.  He 
found  at  greater  depth  richer  and  broader 
veins.  The  production  was  plentiful,  he 
found  his  resources  capable  of  almost  any 
demands,  and  he  proceeded  to  establish 
his  ideal  kingdom  in  the  mountains  of 
Ashio.  He  built  better  homes  for  the 
miners,  he  installed  schools  for  the 
young,  he  endowed  hospitals,  he  built 
roads  throughout  the  district,  he  provid- 
ed rational  and  instructive  amusements 
for  the  workingmen — ^an  unheard  of 
thing  in  Japan.  In  short,  he  followed 
out  within  the  limitations  of  his  intelli- 
gence and  with  regard  to  the  civilization 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up— the 
ideas  of  the  management  of  our  own 
Calumet  &  Hecla.  Not  to  the  far  reach- 
ing extent  of  the  directors  of  the  great 
Michigan  mine,  but  in  a  marvelous  way 
for  Japan. 

He  lived  among  the  miners  so  far  as 
the  "outside  demands  of  his  business 
would  permit ;  when  away  from  them  he 
was  nothing  more  than  a  plain  citi- 
zen of  Tokyo.  All  the  time  he 
was  extending  his  operations.  He  bought 
ten  more  mines  of  coal  and  of  copper, 
in  different  districts  of  Japan.  All  of 
them  have  prospered,  and  with  their 
prosperity  has  come  a  better  share  of 
the  better  things  of  life  for  the  miners, 
and  a  great  extension  of  fields  of  em- 
ployment. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
incredible  success  of  Furukawa  Ichibei 
caused  men  to  marvel,  nor  that  it  gave 
occasion  for  the  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious to  indulge  in  fancies  that  he  was 
more  than  human.  Some  looked  upon 
him  with  awe ;  some  believed  him  to  be 
a    demon,    backed    by    spirits    credited 
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among  the  m)rthologies  of  Japan.  For 
the  most  part  he  was  hailed  as  a  good — 
a  contradiction  in  terms  for  a  demon  is 
an  evil,  or  a  baleful  spirit. 

In  the  demonolatry  of  the  Japs  Furu- 
kawa  was  fit  to  be  worshiped  for  the 
good  he  might  do ;  fit  to  be  placated  lest 
he  incline  toward  evil.  Those  who 
thought  him  a  demon  were  dubious  about 
the  merits  of  his  worthiest  benefactions. 
They  distrusted  what  manifestly  was 
well,  fearing  it  a  bait  to  at  some  time 
do  them  ill.  Some  such  thought,  per- 
haps, as  our  own  progenitors  in  medieval 
times  held  of  the  devil,  who  oflFered  ma- 
terial benefits  in  life  the  more  certainly 
to  do  his  will  with  the  souls  of  men  in 
the  hereafter. 

A  potential  and  fearsome  individual, 
certainly  of  mortal  frame  but  with  powers 
regulated  supematurally — ^such  was  the 
opinion  held  of  Furukawa,  more  espe- 
cially by  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
adjoining  his  properties,  rooted  in  their 
old  beliefs. 

In  his  later  years  this  belief  manifested 
itself  to  such  a  degree  that  the  interven- 
tion of  the  government  was  sought  to 
prevent  Furukawa  from  further  working 
of  the  mines.  The  water  from  the  drain- 
age of  the  mines,  like  that  from  the  mines 
in  Montana,  is  strongly  tinctured  with 
the  salts  of  copper.  Furukawa  did  not 
know,  as  do  our  American  miners,  how 
to  extract  from  the  water  its  solution  of 
mineral.  Flowing  through  the  neighbor- 
ing districts  this  poisonous  water  caused 
harm  to  the  inhabitants.  The  supersti- 
tions of  the  people  did  the  rest. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  Furukawa  did 
not  take  measures  to  make  harmless  the 
flow  from  the  poisonous  water,  but  he 
did  not.  At  last  the  government  inter- 
fered with  imperative  orders.  Furukawa 
immediately  began  a  system  of  tunnels 
and  aqueducts  that  carried  the  copper 
tinctured  fluid  to  a  remote  coast.  The 
cost  was  great,  but  the  work  was  com- 
pleted under  his  own  supervision  in  a 
short  time. 

It  was  a  triumph,  for  the  government. 
The  people  took  it  as  an  evidence  that 
even  the  devil  himself  was  no  match  for 
the  imperial  power  of  the  Mikado.  Now 
that  the  Copper  King  is  dead  it  is  not 
too   much   to  believe  that  some  one  of 


the  Japanese  graduates  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  where  a  course  in 
chemistry  is  obligatory,  may,  with  the 
assistance  of  Prof.  Kedzie,  carry  back  to 
Japan  a  knownedge  of  the  practical  way 
to  extract  this  solution  of  copper  from 
the  water  of  the  mines  and  thus  turn 
into  profit  what  was  an  expense  to  the 
Copper  King. 

Here  is  the  explanation  in  his  own 
words  of  the  fascination  that  the  pursuit 
of  mining  had  for  him: 

"Since  I  determined  to  give  myself 
up  to  mining  enterprises,"  said  Furu- 
kawa, "I  have  never  engaged  in  any 
other  business.  I  have  not  allowed  my- 
self to  be  prevailed  upon  by  some  of  my 
friends  who  advised  me  to  give  up  my 
present  position  and  take  up  an  easier 
and  more  profitable  one  in  the  general 
business  world.  Secluded  as  I  am  in  the 
remote  mountains,  the  life  of  a  miner 
may  appear  to  be  monotonous  and  unin- 
teresting. Far  from  being  so,  it  much 
resembles  that  of  a  planter  in  a  new  ter- 
ritory who  must  provide  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  life.  For 
iheir  health  and  education  miners  have 
to  establish  schools  and  hospitals.  There 
must  be  charity  arrangements  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  the  unfortunate  and 
the  down-trodden.  Places  of  public  wor- 
ship, temples  and  shrines  are  to  be  erect- 
ed among  the  inhabitants.  Highways 
and  railroads  must  ;be  constructed  to 
facilitate  public  communication.  Mar- 
ket places  must  be  established  and  kept 
open  for  the  supply  of  the  daily  necessi- 
ties of  life.  These  with  other  aflFairs  in- 
dispensible  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, its  improvement,  and  for  rational 
human  existence  go  to  engage  the  activi- 
ties of  the  miner's  daily  life — ^  minia- 
ture representation  of  the  activities  and 
the  demands  of  the  nation.  How  inspir- 
ing, how  gratifying,  how  honorable  for 
a  commoner  to  be  crowned  the  king  of  a 
nation,  small  though  it  be!  How  com- 
forting to  know  that — as  such — he  is 
busied  in  the  material  and  personal  wel- 
fare of  his  people !  That  his  life  is  well 
spent  in  promoting  their  happiness !  Yet 
such  a  triumph,  such  a  satisfaction, 
awaits  an  enterprising  miner  who  sacri- 
fices everything  to  the  pursuit  and  ful- 
fillment of  his  main  purpose." 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Furu- 
kawa  was  patriarchal  in  his  ideas,  and 
that  his  scheme  of  government  was  mon- 
archial.  He  varied  not  from  it  in  all  his 
life,  and  his  creations  remain,  causing 
him  to  be  remembered  in  Japan  as  the 
best  example  of  a  far-sighted,  public- 
spirited  man,  who  accomplished  great 
things,  and  deserved  his  title  of  the  "Cop- 
per King." 

In  his  seventy-second  year,  the  year 
previous  to  his  death,  he  went  to  Korea 
to  open  a  gold  mine.  He  had  also  in 
mind  somie  .tremendclus  enterprises  in 
opening  mines  in  China.  His  great 
wealth,  his  ripe  age,  did  not  incline  him 
to  seek  ease.  He  refused  to  listen  to  the 
rem(Mistrances  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions, and  kept  going  under  full  steam. 


and  with  the  usual  amazing  success,  un- 
til the  end. 

He  first  introduced  machinery  in  the 
sericulture  of  Japan,  thereby  extending 
the  production  of  silk.  He  anticipated 
all  others  in  the  use  of  electric  lights  and 
power  in  his  coal  mines.  He  established 
the  first  coke  ovens  in  Japan.  He  eagerly 
adopted  all  modern  improvements,  and 
was  a  good  customer  for  American  in- 
ventors and  manufacturers. 

Different  from  the  class  of  millionaires 
he  had  ideals,  conceptions,  enterprise, 
energy,  and  was  all  his  life  radically  pro- 
gressive. 

His  fame  is  that  of  the  prodigy  of  Ja- 
pan. It  is  well  deserved,  no  doubt,  but 
has  scarcely  penetrated  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  own  country. 


The  Waters  of  Lake  Mlehlcan. 


Where  do  the  waters  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan come  from?  is  an  old  question;  and 
it  is  a  question  as  old  as  the  artesian 
wells.  Where  do  their  waters  come 
from?  Col.  Foster,  an  eminent  civil  en- 
gineer, for  many  years  in  charge  of  gov- 
ernment interests  on  the  lake,  was  fond 
of  talking  on  the  subject. 

"Every  drop  of  these  waters,"  he  was 
often  heard  to  declare,  "came  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains."  His  theory  was  that 
they  were  brought  here  subterraneously, 
but  he  never  marked  out  the  course  of 
the  subterraneous  stream.  He  announced 
this  as  his  conviction  long  before — ^in- 
deed,  he  died  before — the  sinking  of  ar- 
tesian wells  in  Chicago. 

William  B.  Ogden  held  the  same  view, 
and  used  at  times  to  make  himself  very 
interesting  in  expatiating  upon  it.  With 
him,  as  well  as  with  Col.  Foster,  it  was 
no  more  than  a  theory,  but  he  adhered  to 
it  firmly. 


Mr.  Cregier,  who  is  scientific,  is  wont 
to  talk  approvingly  of  the  theory.  The 
phenomenon  is  the  running  out  of  this 
lake  through  the  others  of  the  easterly 
chain  and  over  Niagara  Falls  of  an  in- 
calculable quantity  of  water,  and  this  con- 
tinually every  minute  in  the  hour,  every 
hour  in  the  day,  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  every  year  in  progressive  time !  The 
lake  has  no  visible  inlets — where,  then, 
does  it  get  its  replenishment?  From  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Through  rents  and 
crevices,  down  into  caverns  at  the  roots 
of  these  mountains,  pour  ever  the  waters 
from  melting  snows.  Four  thousand 
feet  they  sink  to  strike  a  gravity  incline 
that  levels  with  their  floor  under  Chi- 
cago. Under  that  city  and  elsewhere  on 
the  west  side  of  Lake  Michigan — ^this  is 
the  theory,  theory  as  good  as  proved — 
the  snow-covered  Rocky  Mountains  are 
constantly  sending  their  waters  to  supply 
a  flowage  and  evaporation  that  is  ever 
going  forward  in  the  watery  expanse. 


Go   Slow. 

Oh,  is  it  'pendicitis,  Doc? 

Or  are  you  fixing  for  a  touch? 
Some  of  your  patients  may  be  rich, 

But  Doc,  I  am  not  one  of  such. 
Please  call  my  ailment  something  else 

That  will  not  cost  me  quite  so  much. 


'V 


Trying  Cliam-Liglitntag. 


ROYAL    SPORT    IN    THK    STRAITS     OF     MACKINAC     AND 
IN    OTHER     HAUNTS     OF     BASS     ON     THK     LAKES. 


Whizz!   Zipp-p! 

Did  you  ever  catch  one?  They  call 
him  the  "black  bass,"  the  gamiest  fish 
that  swims.  All  tales  of  battling  with  a 
trout  sink  into  insignificance  compared 
with  a  hurricane  fight  to  land  a  four- 
pound  black  bass.  His  native  home  is  in 
the  cold,  deep  sea-green  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  From  Pelee  and  Put-in- 
Bay,  from  Amherstberg,  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Erie,  to  Loon  Lake  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior,  a  distance  of  i,ooo  miles, 
the  black  bass  is  king  in  a  wide,  watery 
empire. 

The  black  bass  is  a  voracious  fighter. 
He  greedily  strikes  at  his  food;  the 
angler  doesn't  hook  him ;  the  bass  dashes 
headlong  and  hooks  himself.  Then,  he 
is  off!  Like  a  rifle  shot!  In  20  or  30 
fee:t  of  water,  he  has  ample  headway  for 
desperate  maneuvers ;  and  never  did  Na- 
poleon wage  a  more  desperate,  brilliant 
or  decisive  battle.  First,  he  immediately 
dashes  for  a  favorite  hole,  under  a 
boulder,  or  darts  toward  hidden  wreck- 
age, entangled  in  which,  snapp-p*  goes 
your  strongest  line,  and  away  darts  the 
angry  bass.  His  movements  are  like  the 
hurricane;  he  lashes  the  water,  dives, 
ducks,  twists,  squirms,  retreats,  doubles 
on  his  track,  and  of  a  sudden,  pufF-f! 
leaps  clear  of  the  water,  almost  under 
your  startled  nose  I  But  before  you  catch 
more  than  the  glisten  of  his  bronze  sides, 
he  is  off  like  a  flash  of  golden  light,  dodg- 
ing directly  under  vour  boat,  and  fouling 
the  line 

Gone! 

The  inexperienced  angler  breaks  his 
tackle  in  trying  to  land  the  gamey  black 
bass  (micropterus  dolomien)  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  fun  is  so  desperate,  the  bat- 
tle so  sharp ;  a  few  moments,  and  the  fish 
has  fought  himself  free;  or,  if  the  water 
is  clear,  and  you're  not  too  excited  to  re- 
call the  old  advice  to  dip  your  pole  when 
he   rises,  you  may  hold  him;  gradually 


you  tire  him;  and  finally  bring  him  to 
your  landing  net,  after  five  minutes  of 
the  hottest,  sharpest  work  you  ever  did 
with  hook  and  line,  rod  and  reel. 

How  high  can  he  leap  above  the  water? 
The  writer,  who  has  caught  big  black 
bass,  on  the  various  Michigan  fishing 
grounds  from  Ste.  Clair  Flats  to  Loon 
Lake,  would  not  even  hazard  a  g^ess. 
Does  two  feet  seem  unreasonable?  We 
believe,  in  deep  water,  with  a  running, 
racing  start,  he  can  clear  the  water  by 
fully  four  feet,  and  may  even  shake  him- 
self free  of  the  hook.  This  experience 
takes  the  angler's  breath  away;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  joys  reserved  for  men  who 
seek  black  bass  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

To  one  unfamiliar  with  the  beauty,  ex- 
tent and  infinite  variety  of  the  Great 
Lake  region,  to  say  that  Georgian  Bay 
contains  a  group  of  2,700  islands,  great 
and  small,  seems  a  gross  exaggeration; 
but  the  boasted  glory  of  the  Thousand 
Islands  dims  before  the  2,700  isles  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Although  you  may  not  care  to  stop  to 
visit  'em  all,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Hanging  Gardens  of  the  ancient  world 
contained  no  hint  of  the  scenic  wonders 
here.  The  cold,  dark  blue  Huron,  whose 
depths  are  never  fathomed  by  human  eye, 
winds  in  and  out  with  lines  of  beauty,  in 
broken  curves,  among  this  necklace  of 
islands  on  a  summer  sea. 

Among  other  things,  the  Georgian  Bay 
district  may  be  accounted  the  paradise 
of  the  blass  bass.  But  not  more  so  than 
Les  Cheneaux,  in  the  Straits  of  Mack- 
inaw, or  points  between,  or  from  the  St. 
Mary's  down  to  the  Pelee  islands.  The 
trip  thither  is  only  a  day  and  a  night 
from  Detroit ;  and  here  in  your  birch- 
bark  canoe,  or  Mackinaw  boat,  in  the 
early  morning,  with  the  isles  of  the 
Straits  near,  if  you  are  at  "the  Snows," 
as  the  sailors  call  Gienaux,  at  sunrise, 
the  big  black  bass  is  found  in  his  fight- 
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ing  mood.  Slowly  you  paddle,  selecting 
a  fishing  ground  beside  a  rock-ledge. 

Breathlessly,  you  let  the  line  sing 
through  the  reel,  when — 

Whizz!  Zipp-p! 

Now  begins  one  of  the  shortest,  fiercest 
battles  you  ever  had  with  a  fighting  fish, 
barring  no  waters  and  no  members  of  the 
tribe,  from  Florida  to  Alaska,  or  back 
again. 

Weight  for  weight,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  battle  for  life  and  liberty,  the  small- 
mouthed  black  bass  of  the  Great  Lakes 
surpasses  all  his  kind. 

Once,  twice,  thrice,  he  leaps  clear  oi 


the  water,  a  bronze-mailed,  finny  war- 
rior, who  sells  his  life  inch  by  inch,  in 
true  hurricane  style. 

If  you  land  him,  it's  the  happiest  mo- 
ment of  your  life ;  and  if  he  shakes  him- 
self free  of  the  hook,  you  still  have  some- 
thing to  excite  your  genuine  surprise. 

The  black  bass  is  in  reality  of  a  bronze 
tint,  with  powerful  fins  and  strong  tail; 
he  has  not  the  beautiful,  clean  round  lines 
of  the  trout ;  but  the  bass  is  built  to  fight, 
and  fight  he  will,  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  tragic  life.  The  strongest  passion  of 
his  heart  is  liberty;  and  so  he  has  taken 
the  'Revolutionary  motto,  "Liberty,  or 
death!" 


Iroibles  of  a  Greeihora  Statioa  Ageit 


D.  G.  ED  WARDS. 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  of  the  C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R. 


"No;  no  more  railroading  in  mine," 
said  the  hungry  reporter,  as  he  tilted  his 
chair  back  and  elevated  his  heels  on  the 
desk  that  the  city  editor  called  his  when 
he  was  there.  "There  are  some  things 
in  this  world  I'm  not  adapted  for.  That's 
one." 

The  rest  of  the  "late  watch"  gathered 
around,  with  exclamations  of  amazement 
and  surprise,  and  he  continued: 

You  see,  I  once  applied  to  a  division 
superintendent  for  a  job,  and  was  as- 
sured my  application  would  be  consid- 
ered the  very  first  vacancy  that  occurred. 
Then  I  waited.  The  suspense  was  not 
especially  trying  to  me,  but  I  could  see 
I  was  wearing  on  the  friends  with  whom 
I  was  boarding  considerably. 

One  day,  however,  the  "caller,"  the 
man  that  rounds  up  the  train  men  when 
they  are  wanted  to  go  out  on  a  special, 
came  around  with  a  note  requesting  me 
to  call  at  the  superintendent's  office.  Of 
course,  I  complied  with  the  request,  and 
was  told  that  they  wanted  me  to  act  as 
assistant  agent,  for  a  day  or  two,  at  a 
place  called  Doneril's,  or  something  like 
that. 

I  wanted  to  know  jf  I   would  have 


time  to  go  and  pack  my  g^ip,  but  they 
seemed  to  think  such  a  delay  would  ma- 
terially prejudice  the  prospects  of  the 
road,  so  I  grabbed  the  pass  and  made 
for  the  train,  which  I  managed  to  catch, 
after  a  brief  but  exciting  chase.  Then 
my  "grief,"  as  the  railroad  men  called 
it,  began. 

"This  train  don't  stop  at  Doneril's, 
young  feller,"  said  the  conductor,  as  he 
pocketed  my  pass  and  proceeded  calmly 
on  his  rounds.  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  asked  him  what  I  was  expected  to 
do  about  it,  but  his  countenance  was  so 
stem  and  forbidding  I  did  not  dare. 

We  were  rapidly  nearing  my  destina- 
tion, and  something  had  to  be  done,  so 
I  informed  a  brakeman  of  my  predica- 
ment, and  he  very  kindly  volunteered  to 
ask  "Fatty  Duff"  to  slow  dowa  a  little 
at  Doneril's  and  let  me  off.  I  presume 
he  did  so,  but  if  there  was  any  reduction 
in  the  speed  of  the  train  it  was  too  slight 
for  my  unpracticed  eye  to  detect.  The 
brakeman  encouraged  me,  however,  and, 
as  there  appeared  to  be  no  other  alterna- 
tive, when  we  were  nearly  abreast  of  the 
platform  I  let  go  and  dropped. 

I  did  not  light  right  away,  but  when 
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I  did  land  the  concussion  was  something 
awful,  and  as  I  rolled  over  and  over  it 
seemed  to  me  I  must  have  g^athered  up 
about  all  the  splinters  there  were  in  that 
platform  in  different  portions  of  my  an- 
atomy. I  was  still  gyrating  when  the 
Ust  car  whizzed  by,  but  I  heard  the 
"hind  man's**  timely  warning: 

"Look  out,  young  man,  you'll  tear 
your  clothes?" 

It  was  a  rickety  old  station,  the  walls 
frescoed  with  mashed  tomatoes.  Empty 
chicken  coops,  fruit  boxes,  berry  chests 


looked  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  such 
rural  surroundings.  He  was  absorbed 
in  a  newspaper,  and  it  was  sometime  be- 
fore he  noticed  me.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  threw  down  the  paper,  read  my 
letter,  and  invited  me  to  make  myself  at 
home.     Then  he  unbosomed  himself: 

"I'm  sick  and  tired  of  this  business," 
he  said.  "The  work's  enough  to  kill  a 
mule,  but  it's  the  injustice  and  lack  of 
appreciation  that  makes  me  hot.  You 
can't  pick  up  a  paper  without  seeing  a  lot 
of  Vot'  about  the  heroism  of  locomotive 


*Get  out  of  here  before  he  has  another  fit." 


and  watermelon  rinds,  scattered  about 
the  platform,  exhaled  a  faded  and  de- 
pressing odor,  and  the  only  visible  indi- 
cation of  life  or  death  was  the  swarms  of 
flies  buzzing  drowsily  in  the  hot  sun- 
shine. I  picked  my  way  to  the  office 
and  presented  my  credentials  to  the 
agent,  a  tall,  lank  man,  with  a  long  neck, 
careworn  features,  and  a  stiff  hat  that 


engineers,  and  the  terrible  responsibility 
that  makes  train  dispatchers  hump- 
shouldered  before  their  time ;  but  never  a 
single,  solitary  word  about  station  agents. 
Why,  to  read  the  papers,  a  person  would 
think  an  engineer  went  through  life  with 
his  eye  glued  to  the  rail  and  a  death-grip 
on  the  reversing  lever,  and  that  the  train 
dispatcher  had   to  put  in   all  his   spare 
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time  sopping  his  head  with  hair  vigor  to 
keep  from  turning  gray  in  a  single  night. 
But  look  at  the  facts. 

"Any  track-walker  can  tell  you  that 
an  engineer  is  asleep  more  than  half  the 
time  when  out  on  the  line,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  call  his  attention  to  a  slow 
flag  or  a  stop  signal  is  to  heave  a  rock 
through  the  cab  window;  while,  as  for 
the  train  dispatcher,  we  all  know  what 
he  is — ^a  petty  tyrant,  with  an  eight-hour 
trick,  whose  most  arduous  duties  consist 
in  rawhiding  us  poor  wretches  out  on 
the  line,  bulldozing  us  into  sending  him  a 
regular  tribute  of  fruit,  fresh  eggs  and 
butter.  Heroism !  Responsibility ! 

Well,  if  it  ain't  enough  to  give  a  person 
a  distaste  for  strong  drink!"  And  he 
disappeared  in  the  direction  of  a  saloon 
about  half  a  mile  down  the  road. 

When  he  returned  he  gave  me  an  idea 
of  my  duties  as  assistant  agent. 

'*You  are  familiar  with  the  interstate 
tariffs  and  the  transcontinental  classifi- 
cation, I  suppose?"  he  said. 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  my  ignorance. 

"That's  bad,"  he  replied.  "You  better 
sit  right  down  and  familiarize  yourself 
with  them.  You'll  find  'em  all  in  those 
files.  Besides  the  tariffs,  there's  724 
supplements  and  1,647  amendments,  in 
addition  to  2,286  circulars  that  you 
should  post  up  on.  Then,  there's  the 
special  commodity  rates,  and  the  modi- 
fied rulings  as  applied  to  the  different 
tariffs  and  the  new  rulings — ^there's  489 
of  'em — that  have  appeared  since  the  last 
classification  was  issued.  After  you  get 
all  those  down  pat,  it  would  be  well  to 
devote  a  little  time  to  the  local  classifi- 
cation and  tariffs — learn  the  terminal 
points,  and  get  the  routing  instructions 
committed  to  memory.  Hello!  there's 
that  freight  coming  at  last.  Tell  'em 
there's  nothing  for  'em.  I've  got  to  go 
across  the  street  and  collect  some  bills — 
you  can  check  out  any  freight  they've 
got."     And  he  again  withdrew. 

The  conductor  walked  in  and  said: 
"Ask  'im  if  he's  got  anything  for  No. 

23" 

I  put  the  question  to  the  train  .dis- 
patcher over  the  wire,  and  he  answered 
"No,"  very  plainly  and  distinctly.  After 
a  while  the  train  pulled  out,  and  I  was 
looking  for  the  "soup  ticket"  to  report 
them,   when  the  train  dispatcher  began 


calling  the  office. 

1  answered,  and  he  said :  "Get  No.  23." 

"They're  gone." 

"Stop  'em." 

"I    say   they've  gone." 

"Fetch  'em  back." 

"They're  gone,   I  s — " 

"Shut  that  key  and  go  and  bring  that 
tiain  back  for  orders!" 

I  closed  the  key  and  wandered  aimless- 
ly out  on  the  platform,  in  the  vague  hope 
of  seeing  the  agent,  or  that  something 
might  happen.  To  my  surprise,  I  saw 
that  the  freight  had  stopped  at  the  other 
end  of  the  yard,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  away.  I  could  still  hear  the  dis- 
patcher calling,  and  knew  by  the  vicious 
sound  of  the  instruments  that  he  was 
mad.  Thoughts  of  collisions  and  the 
possibility  of  being  responsible  for  a  ter- 
rible accident  flashed  across  my  mind, 
and  I  started  for  that  train  on  a  run. 
The  distance  was  greater  than  I  had  im- 
agined, and  I  was  completely  blown 
when  I  came  up  with  it.  The  conductor 
was  lying  on  his  back,  under  a  car,  fixing 
something  about  the  air-brake.  I  man- 
aged to  gasp  out  that  the  train  dispatcher 
wanted  him  for  orders. 

"Tell  him  to  go  plumb  to  h— 1 !"  shout- 
ed the  conductor,  and  then  calmly  con- 
tinued his  labor.  As  there  seemed  noth- 
ing else  to  be  done,  I  started  back  to  the 
station  to  deliver  the  message,  and  had 
gone  but  a  short  distance  when  the  en- 
gine passed  me,  backing  up  to  the  office. 
It  was  going  too  fast  for  me  to  board 
it,  so  the  conductor  and  engineer  had 
been  waiting  ten  minutes  or  more  when 
I  eventually  reached  the  station. 

"If  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  partner," 
said  the  conductor,  with  freezing  polite- 
ness, "we'd  just  as  soon  get  out  of  here. 
We've  got  families  at  the  other  end  of 
the  run,  and  'ud  like  to  get  there  before 
they  grow  out  of  our  remembrance." 

I  walked  into  the  office  and  told  the 
dispatcher  I  had  stopped  the  train. 

"Why  don't  you  be  all  day  about  it?" 
he  answered.  "There's  nothing  for 
them — it's  too  late  to  help  'em  any  now." 

I  was  afraid  of  the  conductor  when  I 
told  him  this.  His  jaw  fell,  and  for 
fully  a  minute  he  gazed  at  me  in  round- 
eyed  horror,  then  rushed  from  the  office 
and  yelled  to  the  engineer:  "Git  a  move 
on  verself!     Git  out  of  here  before  he 
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has  another  fit!" 

After  that  it  was  comparatively  quiet 
for  a  while.  I  made  a  feeble  effort  to 
understand  something  of  the  classifica- 
tions, but  soon  gave  up  the  attempt  as 
hopeless.  One  or  two  lots  of  freight  and 
express  came  in,  and  a  couple  of  trains 
passed  without  accident.  I  was  begin- 
ning to  think  I  was  getting  on  to  the 
business,  when  the  agent  returned.  He 
looked  more  careworn  than  ever  as  he 
sank  wearily  into  the  one  chair  the  office 
afforded. 

"Well,  how  you  makin'  it?"  he  asked, 
and  I  stated,  so  far  the  progress  seemed 
satisfactory. 


"Don't  waste  any  more  precious  time; 
get  that  critter  unloaded  before  any  one 
sees  her.  She's  been  in  the  car  over  thir- 
ty-six hours,  and  we're  liable  to  $500 
fine." 

The  cow  was  unloaded  immediately. 
When  I  returned  to  the  office  he  called 
my  attention  to  a  bill  of  98  cents  I  had 
collected  on  a  washing  machine. 

"You  corrected  that  bill  before  you 
collected  it,  I  hope?" 

"Corrected  it?     No.    What's  wrong?" 

"Oh,  a  mere  trifle;  that  comes  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  and  by 
overcharging  13  cents  you've  laid  us  li- 
able to  a  fine  of  $S,ooo,  or  two  years  in 


*Not  jet!"  he  shrieked. 


Next  he  looked  at  the  way-bills,  and 
wanted  to  know  if  I  had  unloaded  that 
cow  yet. 

"No,"  I  answered;  "not  yet." 

"Not  yet!"  he  shrieked.  "Great  Scott, 
man!  what  does  Sections  4,389,  87  and 
88  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  and  Section  2,  Chapter  3,  of  the 
Act  of  April  3,  1878,  say?" 

I  was  about  to  confess  my  ignorance, 
but  he  stopped  me. 


the  penitentiary,  or  both — that's  all.  See 
what  circular  2,201  says:  'Agents  who 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Law  will  themselves 
be  personally  liable  to  the  penalties  im- 
posed thereby.  Ignorance  of  the  law  is 
no  excuse  for  its  violation.'  That's  sooth- 
ing, ain't  it?  And  here's  a  case  of  bran- 
dy you've  forwarded  to  Iowa,  a  prohibi- 
tion State.  That's  another  misdemeanor, 
but,  thank  God,  we  can  probably  escape 
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to  the  hills  before  the  authorities  get  on 
to  it." 

He  sprang  from  his  chair  and  began 
pacing  the  floor,  muttering  to  himself: 
"Oh,  no ;  there's  no  heroism  required  to 
run  a  station — ^no  responsibility  attached 
to  the  position.  Fines  are  laid  up  for 
you,  jails  and  penitentiaries  yawn  for 
you;  but  that's  nothing — that's  merely 
the  every-day  routine." 

He  caught  sight  of  the  express  book 
and  stopped  short. 

"Those  quails,"  he  faltered,  looking  at 
me  imploringly.  "You  examined  each 
bird,  as  the  law  directs,  to  see  that  it 
had  not  been  captured  by  a  net,  pound, 
weir  or  trap?  You  know  rule  86  says 
agents  must  acquaint  themselves  with 
and  be  governed  by  the  game  laws  of 
their  State  and  Territory." 

I  could  not  speak,  but  he  read  the  an- 
swer in  my  downcast  face.  He  extend- 
ed his  hand  to  me,  while  a  look  of  sub- 
lime exaltation  transfigured  his  homely 
countenance. 

"As  the  agent,"  he  said,  and  his  voice 
had  the  terrible  calmness  of  despair,  "I 


am  responsible  for  your  crimes — I  am 
forever  undone,  but  I  bear  you  no  malice, 
it  was  fate,  whatever  happens,  remember, 
I  forgive  you,  but,"  and  he  jammed  his 
hat  down  over  his  ears  and  his  eyes 
glared  wildly,  "they  will  never  take  me 
alive." 

Then  he  strode  out  of  the  office  and 
disappeared. 

The  sun  sank  below  the  western  hori- 
zon and  twilight  and  mosquitoes  invad- 
ed the  melancholy  landscape. 

Presently  a  freight  train  came  along 
and  halted  for  water.  It  so  happened 
that  an  empty  box-car  stopped  right  op- 
posite the  office,  and  as  I  gazed  into  the 
hospitably  open  door  a  great  home-sick- 
ness and  a  yearning  stole  over  me.  For 
a  moment  I  hesitated,  but  a  scream  of 
mortal  anguish  reached  my  ears  from  the 
direction  of  the  saloon,  and  decided  me. 

Softly  closing  the  office  door,  I  crept 
into  the  untenanted  car,  and  when  the 
engineer  had  "taken  up  the  slack"  and 
pulled  out  of  Doneril,  my  career  as  an 
assistant  agent  was  at  an  end. 


THE  FIRST  SNOWFALL. 


BY  JAAf BS  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm  tree 
Was  rigged  inch-deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 
Came  Chanticleer^s  muffled  crow, 

The  stiff  rails  were  softened  to  swan's-down, 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 

The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky. 
And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds. 

Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn, 
Where  a  little  headstone  stood; 

How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently. 
As  did  robins  the  Babes  in  the  Wood 


Up  spoke  our  little  Mabel, 

Saying,  "Father,  who  makes  it  snow?*^ 
And  I  told  of  the  good  All-Father 

Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snowfall, 

And  thought  of  the  leaden  s\cy 
That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow,. 

When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

I  remembered  the  gradual  patience 

That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow. 
Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  of  our  deep-plunged  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 

"The  snow  that  husheth  all, 
Darling,  the  merciful  Father 

Alone  can  make  it  fall  1" 

Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  her;. 
And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 
That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister, 
Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 


lie  Califorinla  Plan. 

HOW    THB    STATE    IS    ADVBRTISKD    AND    THE    RESULTS. 

By  JOHN  HUBERT  GREUSEL, 


While  sojourning  in  California  my  at- 
tention has  been  attracted  to  the  stupen- 
dous advertising  methods  pursued  here. 
I  looked  into  the  subject  at  San  Fran- 
cisco last  month. 

Think  of  a  state  that  actually  has  lec- 
turers "on  the  road,"  giving  free  enter- 
tainments, made  doubly  attractive  with 
stereopticon  pictures  in  color-process 
tints — ^and  all  this  time,  money  and  effort 
merely  to  attract  attention  to  California 
as  the  best  state  in  which  to  settle ! 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  adver- 
tising money  used  in  this  great  state.  Los 
Angeles,  alone,  is  spending  at  least  $50,- 
000  a  year;  Santa  Fe  Railroad's  Cali- 
fornia appropriation  for  1903-4,  $125,- 
000;  Southern  Pacific,  $125,000;  while 
the  California  Promotion  Committee,  at 
San  Francisco,  used  $37,000  in  ten 
months.  These  vast  sums  are  but  the  be- 
ginning of  promotion  and  publicity  in 
California.  Every  city  of  5,000  inhab- 
itants has  its  special  advertising  bureau ; 
every  county  maintains  an  advertising 
secretary  and  assistants;  while  private 
corporations  annually  send  out  tons  of 
pamphlets  telling  of  the  glories  of  the 
Poppy  state.  Let  us  see  if  there  isn't  a 
lesson  here  for  Michigan. 

The  old  rh)mie. 

Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise, 

Makes  a  man  heaJthy,  wealthy  and  wise, 

may  well  be  amended  to  read — 

Early  to  be,  early  to  rise. 
Useless— unless  he  advertise. 

It  is  certainly  upon  advertising  that  the 
Promotion  Committee  bases  its  success. 
Never  before  was  there  a  more  lavish  use 
of  printer's  ink.  Officers  serve  without 
pay.  The  committee  was  organized  in 
April,  1902,  but  has  already  become  a 
power  in  California.  There  are  fifteen 
distinct  associations  represented  in  the 
Promotion  Committee.    These   include: 


Producers'  Association;  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Merchants'  Ex- 
change; Santa  Fe  Railroad;  California 
State  Board  of  Trade ;  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley Commercial  Association ;  Sacramento 
Valley  Association;  Southern  Pacific 
•Railroad-;  Coast  Counties'  Association, 
and  others. 

To  show  how  thoroughly  the  United 
States  is  "covered,"  I  was  told  that  the 
Promotion  Committee  maintains  a  per- 
manent exhibition  in  Boston,  and  intends 
ultimately  to  have  similar  displays  in 
leading  cities  of  the  country.  These  per- 
manent displays  are  veritable  fairs,  occu- 
pying a  large  store  space,  in  a  carefully 
selected  business  district.  The.  free  ex- 
hibit of  California  fruits,  grasses,  miner- 
als, etc.,  gives  an  opportunity  throughout 
the  year  to  entertain  and  instruct  thous- 
ands of  visitors. 

During  the  past  ten  months  promotion 
and  publicity  cost  the  committee  the  large 
sum  of  $37,000,  every  cent  of  which  was 
contributed  by  public-spirited  citizens  of 
California;  and,  more  important  still,  at 
least  95  per  cent  of  the  money  was  used 
for  advertising  booklets,  pamphlets,  and 
paying  a  staff  of  writers  and  distributors. 

A  most  successful  policy  consisted  in 
arranging  a  low  railroad  fare  from  the 
east.  These  excursions,  at  regular  periods^ 
have  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  plan. 
People  come  to  visit ;  many  remain,  thus 
bringing  settlers  to  the  state.  For  the 
period  of  ten  months  ending  July  31, 
1903,  the  number  of  tourists  brought  into 
the  state,  on  Promotion  Committee  tick- 
ets, was  63,937 ;  and  it  is  fair  to  believe 
that  many  of  the  visitors  became  actual 
settlers,  or,  returning  to  distant  states, 
sound  the  glories  of  California,  thus  ex- 
erting a  powerful,  indirect  influence  for 
promotion  and  publicity. 

The  Promotion  Committee  favors  no 
section,  no  individual,  but  tries  to  be  rep- 
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resentative  of  the  entire  state.  Each 
county  organization,  board  of  trade  or 
chamber  of  commerce  is  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation. Its  administration  is  that  of 
a  private  business  concern.  That  these 
principles  are  practical  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  every  section  of  California 
is  benefited ;  the  organization  had  no  axes 
to  grind;  "kickers"  have  disappeared; 
land  sharks  have  abandoned  the  idea  of 
'•graft" ;  and  no  locality  feels  slighted  if 
a  settler  is  directed  elsewhere.  Economy 
and  harmony  are  the  results.  Its  effec- 
tiveness has  been  increased  through  its 
liberal  attitude  toward  the  foreign  public, 
especially  that  class  from  which  Cali- 
fornia hopes  to  draw  its  new  citizens. 
No  one  locality,  or  even  county,  will 
please  every  settler.  Hence  sectional 
promotion  work  is  ineffectual.  Each 
prospective  immigrant  is  given  an  honest 
presentation  of  the  various  resources,  at- 
tractions (and  demerits)  of  an  entire 
commonwealth,  and  is  aided,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  his  search  for  what  he  de- 
sires. If  he  does  not  find  what  he  wants, 
it  would  be  a  bad  advertisement  for  the 
state  to  detain  him.  The  administration 
of  the  Committee,  too,  has  engaged  the 
interest  of  settlers,  once  their  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  possibilities  in  the 
state.  Every  inquiry  is  answered  person- 
ally, far  more  effective  than  the  sending 
out  of  circulars.  In  many  instances  a 
steady  correspondence  is  maintained.  For 
this  purpose  a  large  force  of  clerks  and 
stenographers  is  kept.  The  methods  of 
advertising  have  been  those  usual  in  pro- 
motion work ;  but  much  has  been  gratui- 
tous. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  work  is  a 
lecture  bureau.  Lantern  slides  showing 
the  wonders  of  California  are  furnished, 
halls  hired,  printed  matter  supplies. 
Many  prominent  men,  a  state  senator, 
several  college  professors,  farmers,  law- 
yers, etc.,  have  gone  through  the  country 
lecturing,  not  upon  the  merits  of  their 
immediate  vicinity,  but  upon  the  whole 


state.  These  lectures,  which  are  free,  are 
usually  given  in  small  country  towns 
throughout  the  east.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  hall  is  always  filled.  After  the 
regular  lecture,  the  speaker  usually  re- 
mains half  an  hour  answering  questlrais 
and  freely  distributing  the  striking  print- 
ed matter  prepared  by  the  Promotion 
Committee. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  with  this  large  ex- 
penditure, this  ingenious  system,  the 
state  should  begin  to  take  on  an  added 
prosperity? 

With  this  in  mind,  one  is  interested  to 
learn  where  Califomians  came  from.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  furnished  by  Hamilton 
Wright,  chief  of  the  publication  bureau, 
New  York  heads  the  list  with  54,588; 
Illinois,  42,304;  Missouri,  35,075;  Ohio, 
34,869;  Iowa,  26,789;  Pennsylvania,  25,- 
283;  Massachusetts,  19,818;  Indiana,  19,- 
383;  Maine,  14,732;  Michigan,  14,592, 
and  so  on,  from  various  states,  making  a 
total  of  367,240  natives  of  other  states. 
By  comparing  these  figures  with  the 
latest  United  States  census  report,  I 
stumbled  upon  a  singular  fact.  While 
there  are  54,588  New  Yorkers  in  Cani- 
fomia,  there  are  only  4,549  Califomians 
who  are  at  present  residents  of  New 
York.  While  there  are  7,195  Nevada 
settlers  in  California,  there  are  only  2,135 
Califomians  in  Nevada.  For  every  na- 
tive-bom Califomian  who  has  gone  to 
New  York  there  is  a  proportion  of  ten 
natives  of  New  York  who  have  come  to 
California.  Truly,  the  Promotion  Com- 
mittee justifies  its  motto : 

"The  object  of  this  Committee  is  to 
advertise  the  resources  and  to  promote 
the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
state  of  California." 

When  you  come  to  San  Francisco,  by 
all  means  visit  the  Committee,  25  New 
Montgomery  street.  You  will  be  well  re- 
paid for  your  time,  teaming  how  a  great 
state  is  developed,  on  advertising  prin- 
ciples. 


The   Latest   From   Blrdlaad. 

A  little  bird  sat  on  a  telegraph  wire, 
And  said  to  the  mates,  gathered  there, 
"When  wireless  telegraphy  comes  into  uic, 
"We'll  all  have  to  sit  on  the  air." 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  MICHIGAN 
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Two  KiMcs  aad  One  Dollar. 

On  the  Kronprinz  Wilhelm,  one 
moonlight  May  night,  a  young  man 
and  a  girl  were  discovered  making 
love.  The  news  of  this  discovery 
spread  among  the  passengers,  and 
many  a  joke  was  cracked.  But  Sena- 
tor N.  B.  Scott,  of  West  Virginia,  said 
in  the  smoking  room : 

"There  is  nothing  to  laugh  at  here. 
Innocent  lovemaking  is  natural  in  the 
young.  This  fact  was  well  brought 
out  by  an  adventure  that  happened  to 
a  friend  of  mine  years  ago,  in  the 
mountains  of  West  Virginia.  He 
came  to  a  lonely  cabin,  and,  being 
thirsty,  he  knocked  at  the  door  for  a 
drink.  The  drink  was  handed  to  him 
by  a  girl  so  charming  that,  with  a 
smile,  he  said: 

"'Would  you  be  ang^  if  I  should 
offer  you  a  dollar  for  a  kiss?' 

"  'No,  sir,'  the  girl  answered,  with  a 
little  blush. 

"So  my  friend  took  the  kiss  and 
then  he  gave  the  maiden  a  dollar.  She 
balanced  it  in  her  hand  a  moment.  She 
knitted  her  pretty  brows  in  perplexity. 

"  'What,'  she  asked,  'shall  I  do  with 
all  this  money?' 

"  'Why,  anything  you  please,  my 
dear,'  said  my  friends. 

"  'Then,'  she  murmured,  'I  think  I'll 
give  it  back  to  you  and  take  another 
kiss.' " 


Siinuiier  Tr«Tel« 


All  records  for  New  York  have  been 
broken  this  summer,  railroad  men  say, 
and  right  in  the  thick  of  the  smashing 
that  has  been  going  on  in  Wall  street, 
the  railroads  have  carried  more  peo- 
ple from  New  York  to  the  summer 
resorts  than  ever  before. 

Friday  is  the  busy  day  for  summer 
resort  visitors,  for  on  that  day  the  men 
leave  the  city  to  be  with  their  families 
or  friends  over  Sunday.  It  was  not 
unusual  during  August  for  the  New 
York  Central  to  send  out  50  to  55  cars 
for  the  Adirondacks  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence reg'ions  every  Friday  night. 

"It  is  certainly  gratifying,"  said 
General  Passenger  Agent  Daniels,  "to 
see  how  business  has  increased  this 
season  over  that  of  last.  Earnings  tell, 
and  they  tell  now  that  there  is  plenty 


of  money  going  around.    The  crowds 
that  go  to  summer  resorts  are  pretty 
good  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the 
country.     We  have  never  seen    any-  - 
thing  like  it." 

"Perhaps  the  state  of  things  in  Wall 
street  has  affected  some  places  a  lit- 
tle,'* said  another  official,  "but  it  cer- 
tainly has  ^  not  interfered  with  our 
business.  •■ 

"People  are  having  their  vacations 
in  spite  of  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  street,  and  the  result  of  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  is  that  we  have  had  a 
remarkable  season. 

"It  seems  as  if  every  new  train  we 
put  on  takes  care  of  itself  without 
hurting  any  other  train.  Our  two  new 
trains  between  Buffalo  and  New  York 
are  filled  every  day,  and  every  other 
train  is  crowded  as  before." 

The  summer  travel  on  the  different 
Michigan  railroads  reaches  this  year 
proportions  very  much  greater  than  ever 
before.  Mo/e  people  have  spent  a  por- 
tion  of  the  summer  here  than  in  any  pre- 
vious season.  Hotels  and  cottages  are 
thronged  and  the  cry  is  "still  they  come."^ 

A   Cantloiu  Man. 

"Why  do  you  wear  those  black 
glasses  ?" 

"There's  a  woman  in  our  neighbor- 
hood who  told  her  husband  that  I 
winked  at  her,  and  I'm  taking  na 
chances." 


It   Makes  Him   Sad. 


Buck'sPeak,  San  Benito  Co.,  Cal! — 
Editor  The  Gateway.  Sir:  A  copy  of 
your  magazine  has  reached  me,  here.  It 
makes  me  sad. to  read  ads  like  this: 
"Trip  from  Detroit  to  Qeveland,  daily, 
except  Sunday,  $1;  D.  &  C  Co."  Or 
this,  "To  Cleveland,  25  cts."  In  this- 
country,  a  ticket  for  a  half  day's  excur^ 
sion,  Mt.  Lowe  and  return,  18  miles,, 
costs  $4.84,  meals  and  berths  extra.  The 
Golden  West  may  be  all  right  (for  tour- 
ists who  have  $1,000  to  spend  on  a  short- 
haul),  but  for  genuine  old  comfort,  at 
a  low  figure,  the  D.  &  C.  ad  makes  me 
feel   homesick.     Yours, 

A.  B.  Gardner. 
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Discovery  of  Maple  Sigar, 


THE  RED  MAN'S  LEGEND,  WITH,  AS 
USUAL,  A  WOMAN    IN    THE    CASE. 


Appertaining  to  the  subject  of  forestry, 
discussed  in  former  articles  in  The  Gate- 
way, is  the  manufacture  of  maple  sugar. 
Uiiess  the  sugar  orchards  are  replenished 
die    supply    of    fragrant    and    delicious 
maple    sug^r   will   before   long  vanish. 
There  is  no  state  so  well  calculated  to 
•   make  this  profitable  industry  a  success 
as  Michigan.    For  proof  there  are  in  sev- 
eral of  the  interior  counties  sugar  or- 
chards where  the  returns  are  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  field  crop.    Even  Ver- 
mont must  take  a  second  place  to  Michi- 
gan.   The  industry  is  one  that  commends 
itself  to  the  Michigan  Forestry  Commis- 
sion. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  record  was 
made  of  aboriginal  methods  of  tapping 
the  maple  and  converting  its  sap  into 
sugar,  nor  is  the  oldest  maple  old  enough 
to  tell  us,  though  it  had  the  gift  of  speech 
or  sign-making  intelligible  to  us.  We  can 
only  guess  that  the  primitive  Algonquin 
laboriously  inflicted  a  barbarous  wound 
with  his  stone  hatchet,  and  with  a  stone 
gouge  cut  a  place  for  a  spout,  so  far  set- 
ting the  fashion,  which  was  long  fol- 
lowed by  white  men,  with  only  the  dif- 
ference that  better  tools  made  possible. 
Or  we  may  guess  that  the  Indian,  taking 
a  hint  from  his  little  red  brother,  Ni- 
quasese,  the  squirrel,  who  taps  the 
smooth-barked  branches,  broke  these  off 
and  caught  the  sap  in  suspended  vessels 
of  birch  bark,  than  which  no  cleaner  and 
sweeter  receptacle  could  be  imagined. 
Doubtless  the  boiling  was  done  in  the 
earthen  kokhs,  or  pots,  some  of  which 
had  a  capacity  of  several  gallons.  Ac- 
cording to  Indian  myths,  it  was  taught 
by  a  heaven-sent  instructor. 

The  true  story  of  the  discovery  of 
maple  sugar  making  is  in  the  legend  of 
Wdcsis,  tiie  mighty  hunter.  Gomg  forth 
one  morning  to  the  chase,  he  bade  Moqua, 
the  squaw  of  his  bosom,  to  have  a  choice 
cut  of  moose  meat  boiled  for  him  when 
he  should  return,  and,  that  she  might  be 


reminded  of  the  time,  he  stuck  a  stake  in 
the  snow  and  made  a  straight  mark  out 
from  it  in  the  place  where  its  shadow 
would  then  fall.  She  prcxnised  strict 
compliance,  and  as  he  departed  she  hewed 
off  the  desired  tidbit  with  her  sharpest 
stone  knife,  and,  filling  her  best  kokh 
with  dean  snow  for  melting,  hung  it  over 
the  fire.  Then  she  sat  down  on  a  bear- 
skin and  began  embroidering  a  pair  of 
moccasins  with  variously  dyed  porcupine 
quills. 

This  was  a  labor  of  love,  for  the  moc- 
casins, of  the  finest  deerskin,  were  for  her 
lord.  She  became  so  absorbed  in  the 
work  that  the  kokh  was  forgotten  till  the 
bark  cord  that  suspended  it  was  burned 
off  and  it  spilled  its  contents  on  the  fire 
with  a  startling,  quenching,  scattering 
explosion  that  filled  the  wigwam  with 
steam  and  smoke.  She  lifted  the  over- 
turned vessel  from  the  embers  and  ashes 
by  a  stick  thrust  into  its  four-cornered 
mouth,  and  when  it  was  cool  enough  to 
handle  she  repaired  it  with  a  new  bail 
of  bark  and  the  kokh  was  ready  for  ser- 
vice again.  But  the  shadow  of  the  stake 
had  swung  so  far  toward  the  mark  that 
she  knew  there  was  not  time  to  boil  the 
dinner. 

Happily,  she  bethought  her  of  the  great 
maple  behind  the  wigwam,  tapped  merely 
for  the  provision  of  a  pleasant  drink,  but 
the  sweet  water  might  serve  better  pur- 
pose now.  So  she  filled  the  kokh  with 
sap  and  hung  it  over  the  mended  fire.  In 
spite  of  impatient  watching  it  presently 
began  to  boil,  whereupon  she  popped  the 
ample  ration  of  moose  meat  into  it  and 
set  a  cake  of  pounded  com  to  bake  on 
the  tilted  slab  before  the  fire.  Then  she 
resumed  her  embroidery,  in  which  the 
sharp  point  of  each  thread  supplied  its 
own  needle. 

The  work  grew  more  and  more  inter- 
esting. The  central  figure,  her  husband's 
totem  of  the  bear,  was  becoming  so  life- 
like that  it  could  easily  ibe  distinguished 
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from  the  wolves,  eagles  and  turtles  of  the 
other  tribal  clans.  In  imagination  she 
already  beheld  the  moccasins  on  the  feet 
of  her  noble  Wc^sis,  now  stealing  in 
awful  silence  along  the  warpath,  now  on 
the  neck  of  the  fallen  foe,  now  returning 
jubilant  with  triumph  or  fleeing  home- 
ward from  defeat,  to  ease  the  shame  of 
failure,  in  which  case  she  felt  herself 
bearing  as  ever,  her  useful  part.  So  she 
dreamed  and  worked,  stitdi  by  stitch, 
while  the  hours  passed  unheeded  the 
shadow  crept  past  the  mark  the  koldi 
boiled  low  and  the  cake  gave  forth  the 
smell  of  burning.  Alas!  9ie  cake  was 
a  blackened  crisp  a  shriveled  morsel  in 
the  midst  of  a  gummy  dark-brown  sub- 
stance. 

She  snatched  kokh  and  cake  from  the 
fire,  and  then,  hearing  her  husband  com- 
ing, she  ran  and  hid  herself  in  the  near- 
est thicket  of  evergreens,  for  she  knew 
that  when  he  found  not  wherewith  to 
appease  the  rage  of  hunger  he  would  be 
seized  with  a  more  terrible  one  against 
her.  Listening  a  while  with  a  quaking 
heart,  and  catching  no  alarming  sound, 
but  aware  instead  of  an  unaccountable 
silence,  she  ventured  forth  and  peeped 
into  the  wigwam. 


Woksis  sat  by  the  fire  eating  with  his 
fingers  from  the  k(dch,  while  his  face 
6hone  with  an  expression  of  supreme  con- 
tent and  enjoyment.  With  wonder  she 
watched  him  devour  the  last  morsel,  but 
her  wonder  was  greater  when  she  saw 
him  deliberately  break  the  earthen  pot 
and  lick  the  last  vestige  of  spoiled  cook- 
ery from  the  shards.  She  could  not  re- 
strain a  surprised  cry,  and,  discovering 
her,  he  addressed  her: 

"O,  woman  of  women!  Didst  thou 
conceive  this  marvel  of  cookery,  or  has 
Klose-kur-Beh  been  thy  instructor?" 

Being  a  woman,  she  had  the  wit  to 
withhold  the  exact  truth,  but  permitted 
him  to  believe  whatever  he  would. 

"Let  me  embrace  thee,"  he  cried,  and 
upon  his  lips  she  tasted  the  first  maple 
sugar. 

The  discovery  was  made  public,  and 
kokhs  of  sap  were  presently  boiling  in 
every  wigwam.  All  were  so  anxious  to 
get  every  atom  of  the  precious  sweet  that 
they  broke  the  kokhs  and  scraped  the 
pieces,  just  as  Woksis,  the  first  sugar 
eater,  had  done.  And  that  is  why  there 
are  so  many  fragments  of  broken  pottery 
and  so  few  whole  vessels  to  be  found. 


Ideaa  Abovt  the  Ommt  LiilcMb 


The  question  how  the  chain  of  great 
lakes  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada originated  is  one  that  has  long  occu- 
pied the  minds  of  geologists.  One  theory 
that  has  been  widely  circulated  asserts 
that  the  basins  of  the  lakes  were  exca- 
vated by  the  glacial  action  during  the  age 
of  ice. 

Another  theory,  more  recently  set  forth 
with  great  fullness,  holds  that  the  lake 
basins  were  originally  valleys  hollowed 
out  by  the  action  of  water  ages  ago,  when 
our  continent  had  an  elevation  3,000  feet 
higher  than  it  has  today.  A  great  river 
appears  to  have  flowed  at  that  time 
through  the  depression  now  occupied  by 
the  lakes. 

Later,  when  the  glaciers  came,  an  ex- 
tensive   sinking   of   the   land   occurred, 


which  was  followed,  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  ice,  by  an  elevation  again,  but 
not  to  the  height  occupied  before. 

During  the  changes  of  level,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  re-elevation  of  the  land 
occurred,  according  to  the  theory,  the 
ancient  valleys  or  series  of  valleys  was 
divided  up  into  basins  by  barriers  of  rock 
and  of  glacial  deposits  thrown  across  it. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  land  towards 
the  northeast  was  elevated  more  rapidly 
than  elsewhere,  and  this  fact  is  consid- 
ered to  account  for  the  broad  barrier  of 
rock  which  cuts  off  the  lake  basins  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  through  which  the  St 
Lawrence  River  now  drains  off  the  sur- 
plus water  of  those  great  inland  fresh- 
water seas  which  have  been  formed  in  the 
old  valleys  behind  the  vast  dams  that  na- 
ture constructed. 
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TluniMUid*  of  Bad  PCBatea. 

Of  the  42,000,000  pennies  that  were 
received  by  the  minor  coin  division  of 
the  United  States  subtreasury  in  New 
York  in  1901,  over  117,000  were  coun- 
terfeit. 

Of  the  $2,026,000  received  in  minor 
coins — ^nickels,  3-cent  bits,  coppers  and 
pennies — $1,331  was  in  counterfeit 
pieces. 

Where  does  this  coin  come  from, 
what  profit  is  there  in  its  manufac- 
ture, how  is  it  detected,  and  what  be- 
comes of  it? 

"The  spurious  coin  receipts  now  run 
about  $50  a  month,"  said  J.  H.  Jenkins, 
teller  of  the  minor  coin  division.  "They 
are  not  likely  to  get  much  below  this. 
The  amount  is  really  very  small.  Some 
new  gang  may  start  operations  and  get 
rid  of  a  large  amount  of  coin  before  it 
is  detected.  Of  course,  this  would 
send  the  receipts  up  again,  but  the 
secret  service  people  are  vigilant,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  we  will  ever  have 
the  same  trouble  that  we  did  a  year 
ago. 

"The  government  penny  is,  of 
course,  of  an  alloy,  while  the  counter- 
feits are  invariably  of  pure  copper,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  things  that  enable 
us  to  detect  the  spurious  pieces.  A 
pound  of  copper  will  make  about  140 
pennies." 

In  igoi  74,120,000  pieces  of  money 
(nickels  and  smaller  coins),  were  re- 
ceived in  the  division.  Of  this  $1,- 
606,000  was  in  nickels  and  $420,000  in 
pennies.  The  receipts  were  thus  $2,- 
026,000.  The  payments  of  minor  coins 
were  a  little  more  than  this — $2,100,- 
000 — so  that  the  total  business  done 
b  ythis  department  of  the  governmen- 
tal treasury  work — a  department  that 
consists  of  but  eight  men — ^was  $4,126,- 
000. 

The  handling  of  this  amount  of 
small  coin  means  a  great  deal  of  labor. 
The  coins  are  received  in  sacks.  Every 
sack,  no  matter  from  how  reliable  a 
source  it  may  come,  is  opened  and  the 
coins  are  counted.  At  the  same  time 
the  counter  has  a  keen  eye  open  for 
counterfeits  and  they  are  constantly 
turning  up. 

The  man  accustomed  to  the  work 
spots  a  bad  penny  in  the  fraction  of  a 
second.     Counting  at  a  speed  almost 


too  fast  for  the'  untrained  eye  to  fol- 
low, he  seldom  if  ever  misses  one  that 
is  off  color  or  that  lacks  the  sharpness 
of  outline  in  the  modeling  of  a  genuine 
one. 

There  is  always  a  remarkably  stiflf 
demand  for  pennies.  Some  of  the  big 
department  stores  take  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  every  week.  The  prin- 
cipal depositories  are  the  proprietors 
of  the  penny-in-the-slot  machines,  who 
deposit  hundreds  of  pounds  of  pennies 
a  day. 

The  street  railroad  companies  also 
make  large  deposits  through  their 
banks.  Two  sacks  with  a  thousand 
pennies  in  each  make  a  good  sized 
load  for  a  man  to  carry,  so  it  can  be 
imagined  what  a  large  amount  of 
heavy  work  there  is  in  a  place  where 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  th^ 
coins  is  handled  in  a  day. 


Dlsviuted    Mannfactiirers. 

A  recent  editorial  in  a  leading  west- 
ern daily  discourses  on  a  lamentable 
condition  in  Kansas  City.  The  dis- 
gusted western  manufacturers  would 
receive  a  welcome  from  Michigan. 

"The  magnificent  recuperative  pow- 
ers of  Kansas  City's  business  men  have 
been  demonstrated  since  the  flood.  But, 
while  industries  are  being  resumed, 
there  comes  the  knowledge  that  the 
demand  for  water  is  far  greater  than 
the  supply.  The  stock  yards,  pack- 
ing houses  and  factories  on  which  the 
city  depends  for  its  prosperity  are 
crippled  by  a  necessary  order  from 
the  superintendent  of  the  water  works 
that  they  must  use  less  water  than 
they  need.  If  this  preposterous  condi- 
tion were  the  result  of  an  unforeseen 
accident  there  would  be  no  disposition 
to  hold  any  one  responsible,  but  it  is 
a  duplication  of  what  occurred  two 
years  ago.  It  is  more  than  six  months* 
since  an  ordinance  was  introduced  in 
the  council  permitting  the  mayor  to 
cut  off  the  supply  to  large  consumers, 
as  though  the  men  and  corporations 
who  build  factories  and  transact  the 
vast  business  interests  of  Kansas  City 
were  public  malefactors  who  should  be 
discouraged !" 

No  such  criticism  can  be  laid  against 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  Michigan. 
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BRILUANTS. 


Dearly  I  honor  a  friend,  but  an  enemy,  too, 

has  his  uses; 
Friends  point  out  what  I  can,  enemies  show 

what  I  ought 

--SchUler. 


As  one  lamp  lights  another  nor  grows  less^ 
So  nobleness  enkindleth  nobleness. 

— Lowdl. 


A  real  spirit, 
3hould  neither  court  neglect,   nor   dread  to 
bear  it. 


— Byron. 


Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  to  doubt; 
Nothing's  so  hard  but  search  will  find  it  out. 

— Herridt. 


When  we  should  act,  then  to  complain 
Is  childishly  to  beat  the  air  in  vain. 

—Sir  Samuel  Tuke.    1663. 


It  is  not  where  we  lie,  but  whence  we  fell ; 
The  loss  of  heaven's  the  greatest  pain  in  hell. 

—Ben  Jonson 


I  look  for  ghosts ;  but  none  will  force 
Their  way  to  me;  't  is  falsely  said 
That  there  was  ever  intercourse 

Between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
For  surely  then  I  should  have  sight 
Of  him  I  wait  for  day  and  night 
With  love  and  longing  infinite. 

—Wordsworth. 


A  DECANTER  OF  MADERIA. 


BY  B.  WEIR  MITCHBX.U 
(Aged  96^  to  Georffe  Bancl*oft,  avwi  M.  £re«tlng.| 


Good  master,  you  and  I  were  born 
In  'Teacup  days"  of  hoop  and  hood. 

And  when  the  silver  queue  hung  down, 
^id  toasts  were  drunk  and  wine  was  good  1 

When  kin  of  mine  (a  jolly  brood) 

From  sideboards  looked,  and  knew  full  well 
What  courage  they  had  given  the  beau. 

How  generous  made  the  blushing  belle. 

I 
Ah.  me !  what  gossip  could  I  prate 

Of  days  when  doors  were  locked  at  dinners  1 
Bdieve  me,  I  have  kissed  die  lips 

Of  many  pretty  saints— or  sinners. 

Lip  service  have  I  done,  alack  I 
I  don't  repent,  but  come  what  may, 

What  ready  lips,  sir,  I  have  kissed, 
Be  sure  at  least  I  shall  not  say. 


Two  honest  gentlemen  are  we 
I  I>emi  John,*^ whole  George  are  you; 
When  Nature  grew  us  one  in  years 
She  meant  to  make  a  generous  brew. 

She  bade  me  store  for  festal  hours 
The  sun  our  southside  vinejrard  knew; 

To  sterner  tasks  she  set  your  life. 
As  stateman,  writer,  scholar,  grew. 

Years  eight-six  have  oome  and  gone; 

At  last  we  meet.    Your  health  to-nigfat» 
Take  from  this  board  of  friendly  hearts 

The  memory  of  a  proud  delist 

The  days  that  went  have  made  you  wise. 
There's  wisdom  in  my  rare  bouquet 

I'm  rather  paler  than  I  was; 
And,  on  my  soul,  you're  growing  gray. 


I  like  to  think,  when  Toper  Time 
Has  drained  the  last  ox  me  and  you, 

Some  here  shall  say,  They  both  were  good— 
The  wine  we  drank,  the  man  we  knew. 


TRIFLES. 


Count  nothing  trivial  I 

The  merest  mote 
Upon  the  telescope  may  cloud  a  star. 

One  faulty  note 
The  symphony's  dear  harmony  may  mar. 


Count  nothing  trivial  t 

A  woodland  fiower, 
Or  smile,  illumined  by  Love's  holy    light, 

May  lead,  in  power, 
A  soul  to  conquest  o'er  the  hosts  of  Night  t 
—Ernest  Neal  Lyoa 


Bertie  aad  Ibsea. 


By  JOHN  WORNE. 


[Note  by  the  editor.  Bahnhoff — German 
for  xmUroad  dopot] 

Eva  had  often  complained  of  Bertie's 
lade  of  the  higher  culture.  Hence  it 
was  that  he  picked  up  one  day  at  Sir 
John  Wardlaw's  a  book  of  pbys  by 
somebody  called  H.  Ibsen,  or  some  such 
name.  The  governess  had  left  it  lying 
about,  meaninis:  no  harm.  He  read  it 
and  suffered  a  soul-change — one  of  those 
convulsive  moments  of  self-revelation 
when  the  hollow  shams  of  society  fall 
away  with  a  crash  and  the  truth  stands 
revealed  in  all  its  mysterious  if  repel- 
lant  beauty.  At  least,  that  was  how  it 
seemed  to  Bertie. 

Yet  Eva  was  not  sympathetic.  "If  you 
want  to  climb  a  high  mountain  hand  in 
hand  with  a  child  of  nature,  I  don't 
mind." 

"We  are  creatures,'  he  replied,  "of 
convention.  Our  engagement  is  like  any 
other  engagement^— a  convention.  It  reeks 
of  propriety!  We  might  belong  to  the 
middle  classes.    Ah,  jdb!" 

"Don't  be  foolish  I"  said  Eva. 

He  flung  open  the  windows  and  spread 
out  his  hands  to  the  view. 

"Oh,  the  glorious  freedom  of  the  wild 
uplands!"  he  said,  ecstatically.  "Will 
you  not  come  with  me  to.  where  the 
eagle  soars?" 

"There  isn't  time  before  lunch." 

"Lunch!    What  is  lunch?' 

"There  will  be  cold  roasts  and  the 
usual  vegetables  and " 

"Things  to  eat !"  he  exclaimed,  bitter- 
ly. "All  things  to  eat!  At  breakfast 
what  is  there  but  things  to  eat  ?  And  at 
lunch  more  things  to  eat!  And  people 
ask  us  to  dinner,  and  what  do  they  offer 
us?  The  same  conventional,  soulless 
things  to  eat — ^to  eat — ^to  cat  I" 

"You'd  be  rather  surprised  if  they  of- 
fered you  anything  else." 

'*Thcre  you  are !  Surprised !  That's  it 
exactly.  There's  the  Philistine  all  over ! 
'No,  we  can't  do  that;  people  would  be 
surprised.'    If  I  wanted  to  leave  this  hot- 


house of  artificial  trivialities  whidi  we 
call  Society  and  to  commune  on  the 
mountain-tops  with  some  wild,  unsophis- 
ticated— er — slice   of   unspoilt  humanity 


*'Say  tlie  gamekeeper's  daughter/' 

•'Veri'  well,  the  gamekeeper's  daughter 
— I  couldn't  do  it,  because  you'd  be  sur- 
prised." 

'No,  I  shouldn't;  she's  rather  pretty," 
said  Eva,  quietly. 

Bertie  coitghed  and  had  to  think  for  a 
moment. 

"You  said  I  ought  to  read  philosophy.'" 
He  was  a  little  grieved. 

"It  certainly  makes  you  rather  amus- 
ing." 

"I  feel,"  he  replied,  with  diginty,  "that 
I  was  made  for  better  things.  The 
gamekeeper's  daughter  would  not  think, 
me  amusing." 

"Probably  not,"  said  Eva. 

"We  need  not  lose  our  tempers  about 
it,"  he  replied. 

"Are  you  getting  angry?  I  was  smil- 
'ng. 

"When  a  woman  becomes  sarcastic  it 
always  means  she's  losing  her  temper. 
You  can  smile  with  fury." 

"But  one  could  never  be  angry  with 
you,"  she  said,  sweetly. 

"You  don't  take  me  seriously.  You 
think  I  don't  understand  Ibsen." 

"It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  accuse  any- 
body of  that." 

Bertie  became  haughty.  "You  are 
laughing  at  me.  Very  well ;  I  shall  con- 
sider myself  free  to  live  my  own  life.  I 
shall  weave  vine  leaves  in  my  hair,  if 
necessary " 

"Or  possible,"  said  Eva,  with  malicious 
reference  to  a  certain  threatening  thin* 
ness  on  the  top. 

"Yott  will  be  sorry  for  that,"  he  said^ 
and  left  her. 

Outside,  in  the  open  air,  he  cheered  up 
wonderfully,  and  walked  off  in  the  direc- 
tion, of  the  gamekeeper's  cottage,  to  in- 
quire  whether  there    was    a  mountain. 
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within  easy  walking  distance.  At  lunch 
he  was  absent.  Eva  said  she  thought  he 
had  gone  for  a  little  exercise. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Lord  Bobby  to 
Lady  Wardlaw,  "I've  got  an  intellectual 
treat  for  you.  Who  do  you  think  I  met 
in  the  villagfe  this  morning  as  I  was  or- 
dering a  postage  stamp?  You'll  never 
^ess."  They  never  guessed,  so  he  told 
them. 

"Why,  the  famous  Professor  Bahn- 
hoff!" 

"Never  heard  of  him,"  said  Sir  John. 

"Never  h^ard  of  the  Bahnhoff?"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Bobby. 

"No." 

"Neither  had  I  till  I  met  him.  But  it's 
all  right;  he  i^  literary,  and  writing  a 
German  bocJc  on  English  dialects.  And 
you  can't  stop  him  now ;  he'll  be  here  to 
tea." 

Eva  glanced  at  Lord  Bobby  with  a 
smile.  She  remembered  Bertie  masquer- 
ading"  as  the  boatman  Jinks,  and  won- 
dered if  he  really  thought  she  was  going 
to  be  taken  in  again  like  that. 

"Did  you  see  Bertie  this  morning?" 
she  asked  him. 

"Not  since  breakfast.     Why?' 

"Nothing;  I  only  thought  you — met 
in  the  village.    He  wanted  a  stamp,  too." 

"No?"  said  Lord  Bobby,  without  a 
blush.  "If  VA  known,  I  would  have 
bought  two.  I  got  a  cheque  this  mom- 
mg. 

She  tried  another  tack. 

"Does  Professor  Bahnhoff  speak  Ger- 
man with  an  English  accent  ?" 

Lord  Bobby  was  very  successful  in 
pretending  not  to  understand  her. 

"You  mean,  speak  English  with  a  Ger- 
man accent?"  he  said. 

"No,  I  don't,"  she  replied. 

I  never  said  you  did. 

His  obvious  desire  to  confuse  the  issue 
-satisfied  her  that  her  suspicions  were 
true,  and  she  made  no  more  attempts. 

It  was  all  right.  They  were  all  in 
•easy  chairs  under  the  trees,  when  an 
elderly  gentleman  appeared  in  the  dis- 
tance following  a  footman  nervously 
and  holding  a  large  and  foreign  hat  in 
his  hands  with  all  humility.  He  was 
bearded  with  a  heavy  white  beard,  his 
hair  was  long  and  reckless,  and  he  wore 
i>lue  spectacles  and      a  scholarly  stoop. 


To  the  last  detail  of  his  attire  was  learned 
and  Teutonic.  Eva  watched  him  ap- 
proach with  amusement.  Lord  Bobby 
introduced  him. 

"Prof.  Bahnhoff— Lady  Wardlaw." 

"I  have  frequently  heard  your  name 
when  I  have  traveled  in  German,"  said 
Lady  Wardlaw." 

"Madame,"  he  replied,  bowing  low, 
"you  do  flatter.' 

She  introduced  him  to  Eva,  who 
smiled  knowingly. 

"I  think  I  have  seen  you  often  be- 
fore," she  said. 

"Can  it  be  possible?  And  that  I  do 
not  have  seen  you,  alas!" 

"Are  you  quite  sure?" 

"Madame,  would  it  be  possible  to  be 
forgotten  when  seen,  such  a  face,  so 
what  you  call — superb?     Ach,  no!" 

"You  don't  do  the  accent  badly,"  she 
said,  "but  the  politeness  is  exaggerated." 

Lady  Wardlaw  seemed  surprised,  and 
the  Professor  was  puzzled. 

"You  will  have  some  tea?"  said  Lady 
Wardlaw. 

"Perhaps  the  Professor  would  prefer 
beer?"  said  Eva. 

Again  Lady  Wardlaw  looked  at  her. 

"Ach,  no!"  said  the  Professor.  "Ze 
English  tea  is  goot;  aber — ze  English 
beer — "  He  spread  out  his  hands. 

"Aber,"  said  Eva,,  "das  beer  is  gooter." 

"Madame  does  speak  our  language.'*" 
said  the  Professor,  a  little  annoyed  at 
what  appeared  to  be  ridicule. 

"Only  just  enough  to  make  myself  un- 
derstood." 

Lady  Wardlaw  created  a  diversion  by 
handing  him  his  cup  of  tea. 

"Do  you  take  sugar?"  she  asked. 

"Ach,  yes,  if  you  please — " 

"He  doesn't  take  sugar,"  said  Eva. 

The  poor  Professor  drew  back  in 
alarm. 

"You  know,"  Eva  went  on  "you  have 
always  said  it  tends  to  exaggerate  the 
figure." 

"I  do  not  comprehend"  said  the  Pn> 
fessor  bewildered. 

"Oh  yes  you  do !"  Eva  replied  gayly ; 
while  Lady  Wardlaw  wondered  whether 
she  could  be  reprimanded  and  sent  off  to 
bed.  She  decided  to  get  round  the  diffi- 
ciilty  by  treating  it  as  a  joke. 

"Miss  Rowen  is    only   a — ^a — ^temper- 
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ance  reformer  Professor." 

The  Professor  smiled  vaguely  and  said 
he  took  no  sugar. 

Eva  nodded  approvingly. 

"By  the  way,  Professor,  what  do  you 
profess  this  time?" 

"Eva!"  exclaimed  Lady  Wardlaw. 

"I  am  professor  of  language  and  let- 
ters; you  haf  read  my  leetle  work — ?" 

"I  have  read  a  good  many  of  your  let- 
ters, of  course.  They  are  most  interest- 
ing!"    The  Professor  bowed. 

"I  believe,"  said  Eva,  "that  you  take 
a  great  interest  in  Ibsen?" 

"Ach!"  he  replied;  "Herr  Ibsen  is 
great  friend  of  me ;  a  wonderful  man  I  In 
zis  country  you  do  not  appreciate — " 

"Oh,  yes,  we  do !"  said  Eva,  looking  at 
him  through  half-closed  eyelids.  "I  know 
somebody  who  appreciates  him  so  much 
that  he  goes  up  into  mountains  with  a 
gamekeeper's  daughter." 

"Ach,  so !"  said  the  Professor. 

"Did  you  find  her  unconventional 
enough  ?" 

"I  do  not  comprehend.  Zat  is  not  Ib- 
sen:   I—" 

"Another  cup  of  tea.  Professor?"  said 
I^dy  Wardlaw;  then,  under  her  breath, 
"Eva,  what  on  earth  are  vou  talking 
about?" 

"You  will  see  soon,"  said  Eva,  quiet- 
ly, with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  Lord 
Bobby  took  her  aside  and  protested  that 
this  was  not  fair  treatment  to  a  foreign 
gentleman  who  had  fallen  among  strang- 
ers ;  she  only  said  that  these  things  could 
not  be  done  twice.  What  things  she  re- 
ferred to,  and  why  not  twice,  she  would 
not  tell. 

"Well,"  said  Lord  Bobby  "if  you  in- 
sist upon  it,  I  shall  have  to  give  some 
explanation  which  will  not  be  polite  to 
you." 

"You  leave  him  to  me." 

"You  seem  to  have  met  him  before?" 

"Often.     I  was  engaged  to  him  once." 

Lord  Bobby  gasped.  "Great  Scott!" 
He  looked  at  her  in  astonishment;  she 
smiled  cryptically.  "He  doesn't  seem  to 
remember  it.  W^s  it  since  he  married?" 

"Oh,  he's  married,  is  he?"  she  asked. 

"Yah,"  said  Lord  Bobby.  "Vife  mit 
seex  shilders  in  Heidelberg.  It  must  be 
a  blow  to  you." 

"Oh   no!   He's  capable  of  anything." 


"Look  here,"  said  Lord  Bobby,  "it's 
all  very  well  making  fun  of  people  we 
know,  but  the  poor  old  boy  hasn't  learnt 
the  language  well  enough  to  understand 
these  things." 

"Oh,  I  think  he  can  protect  himself  I" 

Meanwhile,  the  Professor  had  enjoyed 
a  short  respite  and  was  recovering  his 
composure,  (  while  gleaning  a  few  facts 
from  Lady  Wardlaw  about  the  use  and 
abuse  of  the  letter  "h."  He  saw  with 
apprehension  the  end  of  the  conversa- 
tion between  Eva  and  Lord  Bobby,  and 
did  his  best  to  keep  on  subjects  philolog- 
ical.   She  joined  in  at  the  first  pause. 

"And  how  is  your  dear. wife  in  Heidel- 
berg?" she  asked. 

"I  t'ank  you,"  he  replied,  cautiously; 
"mine  vife  is  in  goot  health." 

"And  the  children  are  all  well?" 

"I  t'ank  you;  zey  are  in  goot  health 
also." 

"I  am  so  glad !  I  have  so  much  to  say 
about  them!  Won't  you  come  and  let 
me  show  you  the  swans  ?" 

"I  am  ver'  delighted.  Madame  is  ver* 
good,"  he  replied;  but  there  was  a  note 
of  anxiety  in  his  voice. 

"Come  along,"  she  said,  gayly,  "and 
bring  some  cake ;  we'll  feed  them  in  hon- 
or of  Ibsen — and  the  wife  and  shilders 
in  Heidelberg." 

"Eva!"  moaned  Lady  Wardlaw;  but 
the  girl  only  laughed.  She  took  the 
Professor  by  the  hand  (he  wore  gloves, 
as  one  paying  a  formal  call)  and  pulled 
him  out  of  his  chair.  He  hobbled  after 
her,  wondering  at  and  half-admiring  the 
sprightly  ways  of  English  misses. 

"Is  she  going  to  drown  the  poor  old 
man?"  asked  Lady  Wardlaw. 

"What  larks?"  said  Lord  Bobby.  "I'll 
go  and  see." 

He  followed  them  cautiously,  and 
watched  from  behind  a  tree. 

"Now,"  said  Eva,  when  they  were  out 
of  sight  of  the  others,  "it's  no  use  keep- 
ing this  up  any  longer." 

"How  many  disguises  do  you  carry 
with  you  when  you  travel?"  she  asked. 

He  looked  at  her  with  blinking  eyes. 

"Do  you  know,  they  really  think  you 
are  a  German  professor." 

"Zey  tink  I  am  a  Sherman  professor? 
Ach,  yah,  dat  is  vot  I  am." 

"Oh,  don't  be  silly!"  she  said,  impa- 
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ticntly. 

''Ve  come  for  feed  swans,  eh?'*  was 
all  be  could  think  of. 

"Where  did  you  get  these  shabby  old 
clothes  from?" 

**I  buy  zein — ^in  Heidelberg — ^vere  I 
live." 

"Wifli  the  wife  and  five  children— or 
is  it  six?" 

"It  is  seex — tree  boys  and  tree  little 
girl." 

"It  wasn't  quite  fair  to  say  nothing 
about  them  when  you  asked  me  to  mar- 
ry you,  was  it?" 

She  thought  that,  as  he  insisted  on 
continuing  the  farce,  she  might  as  well 
do  so,  too. 

"I  ask  you  to  marry  me?'  he  gasped. 
"Aber — I  haf  vife  in  Heidelberg  and 
seex — " 

"That  is  just  what  I  am  complaining 
of,' '  she  murmured.  "It  might  have 
made  all  the  difference  to  my  answer." 

"Ach,  you  speak  so  quick;  it  can  be 
zat  I  do  not  understand." 

She  laughed  softly.  "You  are  doing 
it  better  than  you  did  Jinks." 

"Ven  do  I  do  vot  you  call  Jinks?" 

"Only  I  don't  see  why  you  go  on  now 
you  know  I  know." 

"Vill  Madame  be  goot  to — to— un- 
ravel— ^to  make  clear?" 

"How  long  did  it  take  to  get  tired  of 
the  gamekeeper's  daughter?" 

"I  do  not  know  ze  lady  you  speak 
about." 

"I  want  to  know  whether  she  found 
you  amusing.  Were  you  dressed  up  like 
this?" 

"In  my  country,"  he  said,  a  little 
stiffly,  "ze  young  ladies  do  not  make 
criticisms  of  ze  shentleman's  dress." 

"Ah,  but  we  are  different  here!" 

"Is  zis  vot  you  call  manners  of  ze 
'smart  set?'" 

He  did  not  mean  to  be  sarcastic;  he 
was  only  asking  for  information. 

"Yes ;  hadn't  you  better  make  a  note  ?" 

"I  t'ank  you ;  I  will  recollect.  And  in 
zis  country  do  ze  young  ladies  say  zey 
are  betrothed  to  shentleman  mit  vife  and 
seex  shilders?" 

"Oh,  dear  me,  yes;  that's  nothing  I" 

"Ach,  it  is  strange !  In  my  country  ze 
ladies  are  more — more — "  He  searched 
in  vain  for  a  word  that  should  not  by 


implication  cast  $i  slur  upQn  her  behavior^ 

"You  must  find  it  a  welcome  change?' 

"Ach,  yes ;  it  is  a  change."  He  stroked 
his  beard  thoughtfully. 

"And  you  like  it?" 

"Yes ;  but  ve  must  not  fbrg^  ze  wife." 

"You,  a  student  of  Ibsen,  say  that?'' 

"Herr  Ibsen,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "is 
not  to  be  read  by  people  who  do  not  un- 
derstand/' 

She  laughed  merrily.  "Dear  boy,  I 
believe  you  still  think  I  don't  know  who 
you  are!  I  never  heard  you  so  moral 
before." 

"But  I  am  myself ;  I  am  not  anybody's 
else." 

"Never  mind  that.  Do  you  stay  lo  din- 
ner with  this  on  ?" 

She  twitched  his  long  white  beard,  and 
he  winced  a  little,  just  as  if  she  had 
pulled  at  real  hair. 

"Madame  is  ver'  goot  to  invite  me.  It 
is  custom  to  pull  ze  beard  on  invitation, 
eh,  in  ze  '.smart  set'?" 

"Why,  isn't  that  always  done  in  Hei- 
delberg?" 

"Ve  haf  not  ze  English  civilization. 
And,  if  I  come,  I  bring  ze  beard  too. 
You  like  it  not?" 

He  spoke  jestingly,  adapting  himself 
to  English  manners. 

"I  think  it  is  most  charming!'  she  re- 
plied. 

"Of  course,  if  Madame  like  it  not,  1 
take  it  off." 

He  began  to  indulge  in  playful  gal- 
lantry, obviously  the  best  way  of  deal- 
ing with  this  curious  young  person. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "don't  take  it  oft 
yet  I  The  others  have  no  idea  who  you 
are.  It  was  lovely  to  watch  Lady  Ward- 
law's  horror  when  I  cut  off  your  sugar." 

"Ach,  so!  It  was  lovely!  Madame 
wishes  to  cut  off  my  sugar  but  not  to  cut 
off  my  beard?" 

"If  you  are  going  to  say  things  like 
that  I  shall  not  play  any  more." 

"I  am  ver'  sorry ;  it  was  but  von  leetle 
joke.    You  forgive?" 

"Oh,  do  speak  English!  I'm  getting 
tired  of  this  stage  comic  Dutchman  busi- 
ness. You  were  much  rfiore  amusing  as 
Jinks." 

"Ach,  I  vos  Jinks,  vos  it?  Vot  are  vot 
you  call  Jinks?" 

"Look  here,"   said    Eva,   impatiently, 
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"if  I  prove  conclusively  that  I  saw 
through  your  disguise  from  the  first,  will 
you  be  sensible  and  arrange  something 
to  startle  the  others  this  evening?" 

He  looked  anxious  and  worried,  but 
tried  to  carry  it  through. 

"I  will  be  sensible,'  he  said,  "and  vc 
vill  startle  ze  others." 

'Tery  well,"  she  exclaimed;  "here  is 
the  proof,  Bertie!" 

She  threw  her  arm  round  his  neck  and 
kissed  him  lightly  on  the  cheek.  Lord 
Bobby,  watching  behind  his  tree,  opened 
his  mouth  wide  with  astonishment,  not 
being  in  the  secret.  The  Professor 
stepped  back,  and  kx>ked  at  her  as  if  he 
were  not  in  the  secret  either. 

"But  I  haf  vife  in  Heidelberg!  I— I 
it  is  ze  time  to  go!    Madame — " 

He  hurried  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
tea  table.  She  overtook  him,  and  asked, 
"Well,  are  you  going  to  tdl  them  ?"  She 
meant,  of  coarse,  "tell  them  that  you  are 
Bertie." 

"You  do  not  want  them  to  know  ?"  He 
looked  as  if,  after  reflection,  he  would 
not  mind  the  strange  thing  happening 
again. 

"It  will  be  more  fun  not  to,  just  yet,'* 
she  said. 

"Madame,  it  shall  be  in  ze  secret 
place  of  my  heart.*  He  bowed  a  courtier- 
like bow,  and  there  was  pity  in  his  face 
for  the  hopelesMiess  of  her  position  in 
view  of  the  wife  and  six  children.  Per- 
haps, also  there  was  a  touch  of  regret  on 
his  own  account.  They  turned  a  comer 
and  came  in  view  of  the  tea  party.  Lying 
back  in  a  chair  lazily  moving  a  spoon  in 
a  cup,  and  wearied  after  a  day's  exercise 
on  the  golf  links,  was  Bertie.  Never  had 
the  sight  of  him  caused  such  violent  emo- 
ticMi  in  Eva's  breast.  She  stopped,  with 
her  heart  in  her  mouth.  She  looked  at 
the  professor  in  horror.  He  had  taken 
o£F  bis  spectacles  and  was  carefully  wip- 
ing them  with  a  mottled  red-and-white 
handkerchief.  His  eyes  were  not  tfie 
color  of  Bertie's  at  all.  Even  apart  fnwn 
that,  he  was  obviously  not  Bertie.  She 
gave  a  little,  helpless  squeak,  and  her 
dieeks  were  fiery  red.  The  Professor 
saw  her  emotion,  and  said,  softly,  "Ach, 
Madame,  I  haf  made  promise;  I  shall 
not  betray  ze  tender  secret."  He  touched 
her  arm,  but  she  jumped  back  and  fled 


like  a  startkd  rabit  among  the  trees^ 
leaving  him  gaping  with  astopishmeiit  till 
Lord  Bobby  calnu^d  his  fears. 

Bertie  pursued  Eva  into  the  depths  of 
the  wood.  After  some  difficulty,  he 
found  her.  She  was  lying  on  her  face 
on  a  grassy  mound  at  the  foot  of  a  tree^ 
and  tearing  a  lace  handkerchief  into 
shreds. 

"Eva!" 
She  sprang  up  and  looked  at  him  wildly. 

"Eva,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"Go  away!  I'm — never  going  to  see 
any  of  you  again  I" 

"Eva,  darling,  what  have  I  done?" 

"You've  no  right,"  she  sobbed,  "to— to 
go  about  pretending  to  be  other  people 
and  not  being  them  after  all!  Oh,  what 
am  I  to  do?" 

"But  it  isn't  your  fault,  dear,"  he 
said.  "The  old  gentleman  is  such  a  bad 
imitation  of  him^f  that  anybody  would 
take  him  for  somebody  else." 

She  moaned,  "Oh,  but  you  don't  know 
what  I  did  I    It  was  awful !" 

He  did  know.  Lord  Bobby  had  told 
him.  But  he  said  nothing.  He  tried  to 
take  her  in  his  arms.  She  drew  herself 
away. 

"I_I_kissed  him." 

There  was  a  long,  a  tragic  pause. 
Bertie  groaned  and  put  his  hand  to  his 
forehead.  His  countenance  was  most  ex- 
traordinarily solemn. 

"I  had  to  tell  you,"  she  went  on>  slow- 
ly, "even  though  it  means  the  end  of— of 
everything." 

"You  might  have  spared  me  this,"  he 
said.  "If  you  had  only  told  me  before 
that  you  loved  him,  I — I  would  not  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  your  happiness.  It 
would  have  been  more  merciful  to  me." 

"Loved  him!"  she  exclaimed.  "What 
do  you  mean?     It  was  a  mistake!" 

"Yes,  Yes,"  he  replied.  "I  hope  you 
may  be  ha^y  and — ^and — "  His  voice 
broke.    "Good-bye." 

"But  I — I  meant — I  thought  he  was 
you." 

"And  you  meant  to  kiss  me?" 

She  nodded. 

"And  you  kissed  him?" 

She  was  silent. 

"What  a  most  erratic  shot!  But  is 
there  any  reason  why  you  shouldn't  try 
again?" 
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la   Beet   Siis»  We  I«c«4 

George  W.  Shaw,  professor  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  at  the  University  of 
California,  gave  reasons  why  the  su- 
gar beet  crop  of  California  has  declin- 
ed in  volume  this  year,  thus  explain- 
ing the  statement  made  in  a  bulletin 
a  short  time  ago  that  Michigan  would 
this  year  go  into  the  first  rank  as  a 
sugar-producing  state,  a  position  that 
California  has  held  for  thirty  years. 

The  principal  reason  is  that  Califor- 
nia beet  farmers  have  not  irrigated 
their  crops,  fearing  the  effect  of  the 
water  on  the  quality  of  the  beet.  In 
Utah  and  Colorado,  however,  irriga- 
tion has  been  tried  with  success.  It 
was  found  there  that  while  the  portion 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  beets  was  some- 
what decreased  the  crop  of  beets  was 
increased  fifty  per  cent,  which  was 
more  than  enough  to  cover  the  loss  in 
sugar.  Many  California  beet  men  pro- 
pose to  try  irrigation  this  year  and 
Professor  Shaw  is  helping  them  to  find 
the  best  way  to  irrigate. 

The  minor  reasons  for  the  reduced 
crop  are  the  series  of  dry  years,  the 
better  paying  garden  truck,  to  which 
many  farmers  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion, and  the  larger  prices  paid  for 
sugar  beets  in  the  E^st. 

Professor  Shaw  does  not  believe 
that  the  Cuban  reciprocity  bill  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  reduction.  He 
says  Michigan  has  built  seven  more 
refineries  since  the  bill  was  proposed. 
Michigan  now  has  twenty-one  refiner- 
ies against  California's  eight. 

California  will  have  a  losing  fight 
from  this  time  forth  in  the  beet  sugar 
industry.  Michigan  will  easily  main- 
tain the  lead,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  handicap  of  water,  which  has 
always  been  the  curse  of  California, 
as  well,  too,  for  that  matter,  of  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  other 
southwestern  regions.  The  struggles 
made  in  these  states  to  obtain  even  a 
small  water  supply  seems  almost  hope- 
less and  despairing,  especially  to  a 
man  who  recalls  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  those  unsalted  seas,  in 
area  the  largest  fresh  water  bodies  on 
the  globe.  With  her  inexhaustible 
water  supply,  and  her  abundant  rains, 


to  say  nothing  of  the  splendid  soil, 
Michigan  will  assert  her  leadership  in 
sugar  beets. 


Am  **Vn%mmi94P  Tlrut. 


A  visitor  at  the  office  of  Attorney 
General  Knox  ventured  the  opinion 
that  there  are  many  ideas  of  justice  in 
the  world. 

"Very  true,"  said  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, "and  let  me  cite  a  case  in  point. 
In  a  Western  city  a  political  'boss' 
collected  one  night  a  large  campaign 
fund.  Incidentally  there  was  much 
cheer.  Midnight  found  the ,  'boss^ 
clinging  to  a  lamppost,  trying  to  sig- 
nal a  cab.  At  that  juncture  two  of  his 
ward  'heelers'  approached.  For  obvi- 
ous reasons  they  had  not  been  bidden 
to  the  feast  and  they  never  suspected 
that  their  manager  had  $6,000  in  his 
pockets.  The  liquor  had  not  rendered 
him  unconscious  of  his  pocket  assets 
nor  blinded  him  to  the  realization  that 
his  henchmen  if  they  learned  the  facts 
would  rob  him  without  compunction. 

"  'Boys,'  he  said,  'I'm  broke.  Get  a 
cab  and  take  me  to  my  hotel  and  I'll 
make  good.'  When  they  escorted  him 
to  the  clerk's  desk  in  the  hotel  the 
leader  managed  to  say :  'Give  each  of 
these  men  $5.'  Then  handing  over  to 
the  clerk  his  bulky  roll,  he  added,  as 
he  sank  into  a  chair,  'Take  care  of  this 
wad  until  morning.'  The  two  'heelers' 
gazed  eagerly  at  the  disappearing  for- 
tune, and  as  the  safe  door  shut  one  of 
them,  doubling  his  fist  at  the  leader, 
exclaimed:  'You  miserable  thief; 
you've  robbed  us  I" 


Jnst  Like  Real  Lorers. 

Miss  Romanz — Of  course  you've  read 
that  new  love-story  of  his? 

Mr.  Crabbe  (reviewer) — Yes;  I  had 
to.     Very  realistic,  wasn't  it? 

Miss  Romanz — Oh,  the  idea !  Why,  the 
dialogue  between  the  lovers  was.  perfectly 
silly. 

Mr.  Crabbe— Well? 


Tlie  Only  "War. 

"Why  do  you  carry  that  cat  under  your 
arm?" 

"Well,  I've  just  bought  a  dachshund, 
and  that's  the  only  way  to  make  him  fol- 
low me." 


Horace  Greely  Iroit  FisMig. 


"Horace  Greeley  never  went  fishing 
but  once  in  his  life,"  said  a  Pike  county 
ancient  in  reminiscent  mood,  "and  that 
once  was  with  me.  It  was  for  trout  in 
the  still  waters  of  the  Shohola,  and  a 
trout  we  caught  that  day  was  the  biggest 
ever  caught  in  Pike  county  before  or 
since. 

"I  was  quite  a  chunk  of  a  boy  in  1843. 
I  lived  at  the  famous  old  stage  coach 
tavern  at  Shohola  Falls,  where  I  was 
general  chore  boy.  There  was  no  com- 
munication between  the  city  and  the  west- 
em  part  of  New  York  state  and  its  south- 
em  tier  in  those  days  except  by  the  Mil- 
ford  and  Owego  turnpike. 

"So  there  were  always  many  strange 
faces  to  be  seen  at  the  wayside  stage  tav- 
erns every  day,  and  as  that  was  then 
the  greatest  fishing  and  hunting  region 
to  be  found  anywhere  it  often  happened 
that  travelers  made  it  a  point  to  stop  over 
at  the  Falls  or  some  other  tavern  alcMig 
the  turnpike  and  spend  a  day  or  so  in 
the  woods  or  on  the  creeks. 

"One  day  in  July,  1843 — it  was  socMi 
after  the  Fourth,  I  remember — ^an  odd- 
looking  specimen  of  humanity  came  along 
on  foot  and  stopped  at  the  tavern.  He 
was  a  fair-sized,  not  overrugged  looking 
man,  with  a  boyish,  round  face  and  what 
we  called  a  '  tow  head.'  His  shoulders 
were  stooped  and  his  clothes  hung  on 
him  almost  any  way.  He  was  hot  and 
dusty  and  when  he  came  in  and  asked 
for  a  drink  of  water  his  voice  had  such 
a  funny  squeak  that  I  remember  it  al- 
most made  me  laugh  in  his  face  to  hear 
it. 

We  soon  discovered,  as  the  landlord 
said  to  me  later,  that  whoever  he  was 
he  wasn't  nobody's  dera  fool.  He  got  to 
talking,  by  and  by,  about  the  trout  he 
said  he  had  heard  so  much  about.  He  said 
he  wasn't  any  fisherman  hSmself  and 
had  never  been  fishing  in  his  life,  but  as 
he  intended  to  stay  with  us  over  night 
and  go  east  by  coach  next  day  he  would 
like  the  experience  of  at  least  seeing  a 
trout  caught. 


"The  only  way  to  fish  for  the  trout  in 
those  deep,  still  waters  of  the  Shohola 
was  to  go  in  a  boat  and  along  toward 
evening  the  landlard  told  me  to  take  the 
stranger  out  and  let  him  catch  a  trout, 
or  catch  some  for  him.  I  rigged  him  up 
with  a  pole  and  line  and  hook  and  rowed 
up  the  creek.  We  used  angleworms  al- 
most exclusively  for  trout  in  those  days, 
although  some  of  our  fishermen  made 
flies  for  themselves  out  of  chicken  or 
pheasant  feathers. 

"We  got  to  fishing  after  a  while  and 
the  stranger  soon  had  a  strike.  He  lost 
the  fish,  which  also  took  his  bait.  He 
wouldn't  let  me  put  on  another  worm  for 
him,  because  he  didn't  like  to  see  it  squirm 
on  the  hook,  he  said.  He  thought  he'd 
rather  handle  the  boat,  anyhow,  than 
fish.    So  I  let  him  have  the  oars. 

"But  he  made  such  clumsy  work  ot 
handling  the  boat  that  I  told  him  he  had 
better  let  the  boat  handle  itself,  for  I 
was  afraid  that  I  wouldn't  be  able  to 
catch  a  trout  for  him.  So  he  let  the  oars 
lie  and  was  soon  sitting  there  in  a  sort 
of  a  dreamy  state,  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
all  about  me,  the  trout,  the  creek  and 
everything  but  something  far  away.  And 
I  thought  to  myself  that  here  was  the 
funniest  customer  I  had  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with. 

"The  boat  drifted  about  and  after  a 
while  I  got  a  bite  that  I  knew  nothing 
but  a  tremendous  big  trout  could  give. 
I  hooked  him  well  and  he  was  the  first 
brook  trout  I  ever  saw  leap  from  the 
water  at  the  prick  of  the  hook.  He 
tumed  a  broadside  to  me  that  beat  any- 
thing I  had  ever  seen  in  any  trout  before 
and  I  bent  every  energy  to  save  and  land 
him. 

"The  instant  the  stranger  saw  that 
trout  come  out  of  the  water  the  far-away 
look  left  him  and  he  became  alive  with 
interest  in  my  efforts  to  get  the  big  fish 
in.  I  got  the  trout  pretty  well  tuckered 
out  by  and  by,  but  when  I  drew  him  in 
close  to  the  boat  he  began  to  show  fight 
again.    This  roused  the  stranger  to  ccm- 
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siderable  excitement,  and  as  I  got  my 
fish  once  more  in  haiid  and  was  playing 
him  in  the  nicest  kind  and  getting  ready 
to  brag  about  it  the  stranger  gra&>ed  an 
oar  and  before  I  knew  what  he  was  go- 
ing to  do  he  struck  the  trout  a  blow  over 
the  head  with  it  that  put  all  further  dan- 
ger of  its  escape  out  of  the  question.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  robbed  me  of  the 
honor  of  landing  the  great  prize. 

''My  companion  saw  at  once  that  he 
had  done  something  he  shouldn't  have 
done  and  that  I  was  a  good  deal  put  out 
about  it.  He  apolc^zed,  but  I  couldn't 
help  feeling  that  a  reflection  had  been 
cast  upon  my  skill  and  that  I  couldn't 
brag  now  of  having  landed  the  biggest 
trout  that  ever  came  out  of  Pike  county 
water.  We  got  the  dead  fish  into  the 
boat  and,  the  stranger  having  had  enough 
of  fishing,  we  returned  to  the  tavern.  The 


trout  weighed    two    ounces    over    six 
pounds." 

"We  had  that  trout  for  supper  that 
night  and,  to  the  surprise  and  disgust 
of  the  landlady,  who  was  the  best  cook 
in  all  that  country,  the  stranger  didn't 
eat  a  mouthful  of  it.  All  he  would  eat 
was  a  piece  of  toast,  with  a  glass  of  milk. 
He  went  to  bed  right  after  supper  and  we 
all  wondered  who  the  loony  chap  could 
be. 

"When  the  stage  coa-ch  came  along  the 
next  day  the  stranger  tossed  a  little  wad 
of  something  to  me.  By  the  time  I  got 
it  straightened  out  so  that  I  could  see 
what  it  was  the  stage  was  out  of  sight  • 
down  the  road.  The  little  wad  proved  to 
be  a  $io  bill  on  the  'butter  bank,'  as  the 
old  Goshen  bank  was  called,  because  its 
notes  were  the  color  of  butter,  on  the 
trade  in  which  the  bank  was  founded." 


Revealliftir  tbe  Picturesque. 


Magazine  writers  and  readers  are  find- 
ing the  Michigan  background  pictur- 
esque. The  interest  in  nature  stories, 
life  in  the  wilderness,  the  homely  char- 
acters that  take  part,  the  rude  semi-pio- 
neer life,  offer  opportunities  for  the 
modern  novelist.  It  is  no  surprise, 
therefore,  that  the  forests  of  Michigan 
are  now  looked  upon  as  excellent  plunder 
by  writers.  For  example,  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  Scribner's  Magazine  is  found  this 
account  of  running  the  rapids  on  a  lum- 
ber r^ft : 

The  running  of  the  many  sections  or 
"bands"  of  a  great  timber  raft  through 
five  miles  of  rapids  is  no  easy  task.  It  is 
now  little  more  than  lo  o'clock,  and  there 
is  but  one  band  left.  It  is  five  cribs  in 
length  and  two  in  width,  and  is  manned 
by  a  crew  of  thirty.  Now  that  the  river 
is  clear  below,  the  last  hawser  is  cast 
off,  and  the  crew  man  the  fourteen 
sweeps  at  either  bow  or  stem.  As  the 
strong  current  catches  us,  the  pilot, 
standing  upon  a  "loading  stick"  in  the 
center  of  the  band,  begins  signaling  with 
his  arms;  for  presently  the  booming  of 
white  waters  will  drown  his  verbal  or- 
ders. Since  early  morning  the  leaves 
have  scarcely  fluttered,  but  now — ^just  as 
we  are  heading  into  the  perilous  chan- 


nel that  leads  down  among  the  plunging 
foam  and  scraggy  rocks — ^the  tree  tops 
on  yonder  hill  begfin  bowing  and 
waving;  and  then  down  the  hill- 
side and  through  the  valley  they 
all  go  a-nodding  together,  while 
a  squall  rushing  out  from  the  bank 
strikes  the  stem  of  the  band,  and  swings 
us  slowly  toward  the  northem  shore. 
The  eyes  of  the  anxious  crew  are  upon 
the  pilot,  but  he,  regarding  only  the  rocks 
ahead,  makes  never  a  move.  Good  Lord! 
is  the  pilot  dreaming?  A  single  moment 
seems  eternity.  Uncontrollable  exaspera- 
tion loosens  the  tongue  of  the  man  at 
the  nearest  sweep,  and  perchance  above 
the  booming  of  the  rapids  the  pilot  hears 
the  blasphemy,  for  at  last  the  spell  is 
broken.  He  turns  his  head,  perceives  the 
danger,  frantically  signals,  and  instantly 
we  reverse  oars.  Dip,  swish,  swirl,  dip, 
swish,  swirl!  sound  the  great  bending 
sweeps  as  the  men  with  might  and  main 
tug  at  them.  Talk  of  galley  slaves  I  Could 
ever  men  row  harder?  With  clenched 
teeth,  knitted  brows,  and  straining  mus- 
cles the  crew  fight  the  current  in  vain. 
Faster  and  'faster  swings  the  stem 
around,  and  now — ^worse  luck  than  ever 
— a  comer  of  the  bow  strikes  a  rock  on 
the  channels  southem  side.  The  combat 
ends.    The  water  wins. 


loiey  aid  BeeSo 


INDUSTRIOUS  PRODUCERS  OF  MATERIAL  WEALTH. 


When  I  pass  a  scented  field 

Of  tmdcwheat  late  in  snmmer, 
I  know  the  blossoms  nectar  yield. 

And  witch  each  laden  "hummer," 
And  dream  of  what  the  winter'U  bring 

When  days  are  not  so  sunny. 
When  bees  no  more  are  on  the  wing, 

'Tis  buckwheat  cakes  and  honey.    Oh  1 
Chorus. 
Hurry  up  the  flap  jacks, 

Make  the  batter  "runny," 
Cook  'em  quick,  and  bring  along 

Lots  of  cream  and  honey! 

I  laugh  at  Boreas  when  I  know 

The  bees  have  stored*  a-plenty 
To  sweeten  all  that  come  and  go, 

No  matter  if  it's  twenty. 
Old  Bossie  stands  knee  deep  in  straw. 

I've  everything  but  money — 
A  sweetheart  wife  whose  love  is  law. 

And  buckwheat  cakes  and  honey!    Oh! 

Song  of  the  Bee-Keeper.  * 

The  future  of  the  industry  of  bee- 
keeping, in  Michigan,  is  very  bright.  If 
you  are  seeking  a  home,  amidst  new  sur- 
roundings, and  if  your  tastes  naturally 
incline  toward  rural  life  or  life  in  a  sub- 
urban town,  by  all  means  investigate  the 
honey  industry  in  Michigan.  Keep  a  few 
bees.  Bee-keeping  for  profit  is  one  of 
the  leading  industries.  Our  state  stands 
very  high  in  the  list  of  great  bee  and 
honey  producers  of  the  union. 

The  honey  flora  of  Michigan  is  unpre- 
cedented in  richness  and  delicate  essences. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned:  fruit 
blooms,  burr  and  sweet  clovers,  golden 
rod,  wild  lilac,  buckwheat,  buckeye,  but- 
ton willow,  yellow  willow,  locust,  etc. 

The  quality  of  Michigan  honey  is  sec- 
ond to  none.  It  is  clear  and  limpid,  the 
grades  being  both  dark  and  clear,  often 
mixed,  but  the  commingling  of  dark  and 
light  does  not  detract  from  the  food  qual- 
ities or  the  essential  flavors. 

In  regard  to  the  best  locations  in  Mich- 
igan for  honey  producing,  the  state  pre- 
sents so  many  available  openings  that  it 
would  require  half  a  page  of  TTie  Gate- 
way simply  to  mention  the  bee  prospects. 
If,  therefore,  ydu  are  interested,  write  to 


The  Gateway  for  private  information. 
We  will  put  you  in  touch  with  experts, 
who  will  gladly  give  you  all  necessary  in- 
formation. Few  home  industries  will 
yield  a  better  income,  for  the  time  and 
money  invested.  The  present  price  of 
honey  is  high. 

A  spirited  controversy  is  waged,  at  this 
moment,  among  orchardists,  ccMicerning 
the  advisability  of  keeping  bees  on  fruit 
farms.  Gradually  the  argument  is  set- 
tling to  confirm  the  fact  that  the  bees,  for 
orchardists,  are  exceedingly  helpful,  in- 
stead of  harmful.  Some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful Michigan  bee  farmers  have  the 
hives  in  the  orchards.  The  added  strength 
of  the  crop  is  due  to  the  pollenizing  of 
the  blossoms,  by  the  bees. 

In  this  connection.  The  Gateway  quotes 
Mr.  Fred  Buck,  a  leading  bee  farmer  of 
California.  His  bee  ranche  is  at  Yaca- 
ville.  He  has  270  hives,  which  of  course 
are  exceedingly  profitable.  He  keeps 
them  in  a  peach  orchard.  His  words  are 
of  great  interest  to  the  peach-orchardists 
of  Michigan.: 

"But  the  bee  industry  is  deserving  of 
consideration  by  orchardists  from  another 
standpoint.  It  has  been  recognized  that 
the  pollenization  of  the  chejry  blossoms 
was  a  necessity.  For  this  purpose  of  pol- 
lenizing the  cherry  blossoms,  it  has  been 
deemed  advistable  to  plant  different 
varieties  scattered  about,  and  even  to  mix 
the  wild  cherries  about  in  the  orchards. 
With  a  good  many  who  recalled  the  big 
cherry  crops  of  the  past  in  Vacaville,  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  bee  or  not  to  be. 
They  recall  the  early  days  of  Vacaville, 
when  the  cherry  crop  was  unfailing,  and 
persistently  urge  that  wild  bees  were  then 
numerous.  For  one  reason  or  another, 
mountain  fires  perhaps  as  much  as  any- 
thing, the  wild  bees  seemed  to  desert  the 
valley,  and  just  in  that  proportion  did 
the  cherry  crop  fall  below  the  normal." 

Mr.  Buck  finds  that  the  bee  crop  is  an 
insurance  of  the  cherry  cn^.  He  says 
that  the  season  of  1901  gave  him  the  big- 
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gest  crop  of  cherries  he  ever  enjoyed, 
when  his  acreage  was  only  one-third  as 
large.  He  also  says  that  he  had  at  that 
time  the  largest  number  of  bee  hives.  He 
is  positive  that  the  bees  are  underwriters 
of  his  cherry  crop,  and  will  not  part  with 
them,  because,  as  he  says,  no  bees,  no 
cherries;  plenty  of  bees,  plenty  of  cher- 
ries. 'He  says  that  bees  do  no  harm  to 
orchards  or  to  drying  fruits,  except  that 
when  pears  are  being  dried  their  sugary 
sweetness  attracts  them,  and  it  is  found 
necessary  to  cover  drying  pears  with  net- 
ting to  keep  off  the  busy  bee.     Despite 


this  objection  Mr.  Buck  is  an  enthusiast 
in  the  matter  of  bee  culture,  and  proposes 
to  continue  the  industry  which  has  been 
profitable  to  him  directly,  and  indirectly 
even  in  a  greater  degree." 

Mr.  Buck's  words  should  be  most  care- 
fully weighed  by  Michigan  peach- 
orchardists.  Our  peaches  are  already  the 
world's  standard,  but  if  anything  will  add 
to  the  value  of  the  famous  Michigan 
peach  belt,  The  Gateway  is  happy  to  be 
the  first  with  helpful  suggestions.  The 
Gateway  invites  discussion  on  this  novel 
suggestion  from  California  bee-keepers 
and  Michigan  peach-orchardists. 


Diamonds. 


The  price  of  diamonds  has  gone  up 
20  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  This  is  due  to  the  measure  im- 
posed by  the  owners  of  the  De  Beers 
and  Kimberley  mines  of  South  Africa 
to  meet  the  extra  cost  of  mining  and 
the  scarcity  of  labor  to  work  the  val- 
uable deposits. 

One  is  inclined  to  believe  the  story 
that  King  Solomon's  mines  were  locat- 
ed in  South  Africa  when  it  is  known 
that  the  consolidated  De  Beers  and 
Kimberley  properties  have  produced 
$500,000,000  worth  of  uncut  diamonds. 
The  value  of  the  output  of  the  mines 
of  this  corporation  last  year  was  over 
$20,000,000,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
production  of  total  karats  was  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year. 

One  of  the  main  troubles  that  now 
confront  the  mine  managers  is  the 
scarcity  of  labor.  Attempts  are  being 
made  to  get  men  from  Zululand  and 
from  Barotseland,  in  Rhodesia,  but 
with  little  success  and  a  great  deal  of 
expense.  Last  year  $130,000  alone 
was  expended  in  sending  for  natives, 
paying  their  railroad  fares  and  feed- 
ing them  on  the  journey  to  the  mines. 
The  natives  have  been  spoiled  by  the 
high  wages  and  good  living  provided 
by  the  military  authorities  during  the 
war,  and  are  slow  to  return  to  the 
former  rates  of  pay. 

Several  new  mines  have  been  devel- 
oped and  promise  to  give  rich  yields, 


the  Premier  and  the  Bultfontein,  but 
neither  approaches  to  the  famous  Kim- 
berley and  De  Beers  mines.  More 
than  350,000  loads  of  diamantiferous 
ground  was  taken  out  of  the  Fultfon- 
tein  mine  last  year,  yielding  an  aver- 
age of  one-fifth  of  a  karat  per  load. 
The  Premier  yielded  nearly  2,000,000 
loads,  averaging  one-third  of  a  karat 
per  load.  The  figures  for  the  De  Beers 
and  Kimberley  mines  are  given  togeth- 
er and  show  that  last  year  1,499,000 
karats  were  mined,  valued  at  over  $17,- 
000,000.  This  is  a  decrease  of  over  25 
per  cent  in  the  total  output,  but  there 
was  no  decline  in  the  value  because 
of  the*advance  in  the  price  ordered  by 
the  syndicate.  The  yield  of  the  new 
mines,  the  Premier  and  Bultfontein, 
added  another  $3,000,000.  The  report 
states  that  there  are  now  in  sight  in 
these  mines  more  than  40,000,000  loads 
of  paying  material,  so  that  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  an  early  decrease  in  the 
world's  supply  of  diamonds. 

The  largest  and  most  valuable  pile 
of  diamonds  ever  brought  together 
was  at  the  De  Beers  mine,  the  direc- 
tors of  which  were  desirous  to  know 
the  quantity  of  diamonds  necessary  to 
fill  a  certain  measure.  Diamonds  of  all 
kinds  were  put  in  just  as  mined,  and 
it  was  thus  calculated  that  a  cubic 
meter  of  diamonds  would  weigh  11,- 
967,000  karats  and  have  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  about  $75,000,000. 
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City  Editor — I  notice  that  in  this  ac- 
count of  yesterday's  wedding  you  refer 
to  the  "happy  couple." 

Reporter — Isn't  that  all  right? 

City  Editor — ^^ow  many  times  have  I 
told  you  that  you  were  to  give  facts  and 
not  guess  at  things? 


Conjrratiilatlona. 

Jack — I  hear  you  are  agoing  to  marry 
Miss  Pretty un.  Permit  me  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  excellent  taste. 

Tom — But  the  engagement  is  off.  I'm 
not  going  to  marry  her  or  any  one  else. 

Jack — Indeed !  Then  allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  good  sense. 


The    Cat. 

Of  all  the  animal  adages  founded  on 
the  mistake  of  a  fact,  "as  weak  as  a 
cat"  is  the  most  absurd.  Really,  the 
cat  is  a  most  muscular  animal.  The 
lion,  the  tiger,  and  other  so-called  "big 
cats,"  as  you  already  know,  are  of  the 
same  family  with  our  common  house 
pussy ;  we  shall  not  speak  of  them  fur- 
ther. "As  weak  as  a  cat"  is  applied  to 
the  house  pussy;  but  to  say  "as  weak 
as  a  kitten"  is  truer.  One  may  then 
mean  the  new-born  kitten  which  comes 
into  the  world  blind,  softer  and  more 
helpless  looking  than  even  the  blind 
puppy;  but  which,  however,  is  not  so 
helplessly  weak  as  the  puppy,  the  kit- 
ten having  sharp  claws  which  the 
puppy  has  not.  You  know  so  much  of 
cats,  do  you  not,  young  people. 

The  cat's  muscles  are  extraordinarily 
large  and  powerful  in  proportion  to 
the  animal's  size.  Then  again  those 
muscles  are  attached  to  bones,  fitted 
together  at  such  angles  as  to  make 
"the  finest  system  of  springs  and  lev- 
ers," says  Dr.  Huidekoper,  "known 
in  the  whole  group;  the  claws  are 
sharper  and  are  curved  into  stronger 
hooks  than  in  any  other  mammal,  and 
by  the  action  of  special  muscles  arc 
withdrawn  under  the  protection  of 
sheath-like  pads,  that  they  may  escape 
wear  and  injury  when  not  in  use." 
The  slender,  supple  form  of  the  cat 
makes  it  capable  of  the  highest  activ- 
ity. The  heavy  boy,  you  ma;^  have 
noticed,  is   not  always  the  strongest; 


the  thin  active  boy  is  the  fastest  run- 
ner and  the  quicker  at  games  which 
need  both  strong  and  limber  muscles] 

The  shoulder-blade,  the  arm  and  the 
forearm,  the  thigh,  the  leg  and  the  foot 
of  the  cat  lie  at  what  the  veterinary 
surgeons  call  "closed  angles."  That 
peculiar  conformation  shows  that  the 
enormous  jumps  which  the  cat  can 
take  to  the  envy  of  any  athletic  boy 
are  due  to  the  great  power  and  the 
closed  angles  of  the  joints;  but  the 
conformation  of  the  legs  make  the  cat's 
stride  at  a  walk,  trot  or  a  run,  remark- 
ably limited.  The  cat  moves,  there- 
fore, with  wonderful  quickness,  but 
with  no  great  speed.  The  boy  who 
says  he  feels  "as  weak  as  a  cat" — if  he 
is  at  all  like  the  Cat — should  be  splen- 
didly muscular.  The  truth  is  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  his  body,  he 
can  never  hope  to  be  as  strong  as  a 
cat. 


DlTertinv  Travel. 

Blinks— If  a  dog's  tail  is  cut  off  will 
it  interfere  with  his  means  of  locomo- 
tion? 

Jinks — I  don't  see  why  it  should. 

Blinks — Well,  it  depends  on  his 
mode  of  locomotion.  It  might  not  af- 
fect his  carriage,  but  it  would  entirely 
stop  his  waggin'. 


The  Sickroom. 


Never  sit  where  your  patient  cannot 
see  you. 

Never  require  a  patient  to  repeat  a 
message  or  request.     Attend  at  once. 

Never  disregard  a  patient's  intelligent 
craving  for  particular  articles  of  diet. 

Never  administer  a  quantity  of  food 
to  a  patient  until  you  have  found  out 
if  he  can  swallow. 

Never  allow  a  patient  to  be  waked  out 
of  his  first  sleep  either  intentionally  or 
accidentally. 

Never  use  anything  but  a  graduated 
measure  for  measuring  doses  of  medi- 
cine unless  ordered  to  administer  the 
dose  in  drops. 

Never  ima.o^ine  that  a  patient  who 
sleeps  during  the  day  will  not  sleep  dur- 
ing the  night.  The  more  he  sleeps  the 
better  will  he  be  able  to  sleep. 
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Address  all  communications  to'  laS  Shelby  Street, 
Detroit,  Mich.    Phone  Main  3031.  

The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  advance  the 
varied  interests  of  Michigan,  and  to  direct  attention  to 
whatever  may  work  toward  the  better  development  of 
the  SUte. 

The  publishers  invite  inquiries  and  correspondence 
regarding  business  matters  bearing^  on  subjects  to 
which  The  Gateway  is  devoted. 

Secondly— Articles  or  opinions  contributed  for  the 
furtherance  of  trade,  or  promotive  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  Michigan. 

Thirdly— Catalogues  or  price  lists  sent  with  a  view  of 
opening  Dusiness  connections,  and  for  the  inspection 
of  the  public  at  the  office  of  The  Gateway. 


Thm   Mleblsaa  Way. 

"Giving  for  charity  is  mere  pruning  of  the 
branches  of  the  upas  tree.  We  must  get  to 
the  roots  of  the  poverty,  the  misery  and  the 
crime  which  still  darken  human  societv."— Car- 
negie. 

iSomehow,  Michigan  has  not  received 
many  benefactions  from  the  greatest  of 
all  modem  philanthropists.  What's  more, 
although  his  great  wealth  were  impos- 
sible without  Michigan's  iron  mines, 
which  supplied  the  raw  material,  our 
state  has  thought  best  to  build  its  own 
libraries.  The  spirit  of  personal  respon- 
sibility, make  or  breaks  is  the  first  new 
element  that  will  enter  your  system,  once 
you  settle  in  Michigjin.  Come  to  Michi- 
gan and  make  a  man  of  yourself.  We 
need  good  men  and  good  men  need  us. 


Comes   Fr<»m   BUchlsan, 

That  "The  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword"  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  more 
steel  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pens 
than  in  gtms. 

Yes,  and  Michigan  provides  the  raw 
material  from  whidi  the  steel  is  made. 


FaetB. 

From%the  standpoint  of  American  his- 
tory, Michigan  is  the  oldest  of  the  old. 
Judged  by  her  twentieth  century  spirit, 
she  is  the  Young  Giant,  realizing  now 
first  her  gjand  strength.  Her  traditions 
reach  beyond  those  of  the  original  thir- 


teen states;  her  oldest  settlements  ante- 
date fully  100  years  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

But  Michigan  does  not  live  in  the  past 
Her  impulse  is  essentially  the  spirit  of 
modem  enterprise,  her  push  and  whirl 
are  remindful  of  a  youthful  community, 
whose  future  is  still  untried,  whose  for- 
tune is  still  to  be  made. 

Within  the  last  decade,  Michigan  has 
progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds.  And 
she  is  reaching  out  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that 
no  prognostications  conceming  her  fu- 
ture seems  too  enthusiastic.  Read  the 
list  of  her  unparalleled  honors.  From 
month  to  month.  The  Gateway  gives  you 
the  facts,  briefly  told,  but  told  with  sig- 
nificance. 

To  the  young,  ambitious  man  in  othct 
less  favored  communities,  Michigan  sayb^ 
"Come!"  Her's  are  prosperous,  pro- 
gressive times;  she  offers  not  only  im- 
mediate opportunities  of  the  most  f avoi^ 
able  character,  but  also  holds  forth  the 
future  hope. 

Write  to  The  Gateway  for  anything 
you  wish  to  know  conceming  our  state. 
We  repeat,  once  more,  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  sell;  we  are  not  engaged  in  any 
commercial  transactions;  our  advice  is 
purely  gratuitous;  our  magazine  most 
carefully  edited,  freely,  without  price,  ex- 
tends praise  where  it  belongs.  We  aim 
to  widen  the  good  name  of  a  Great  State, 
the  unusual  advantages  offered  by  Mich- 
igan. 


MAdTertlsinv  Did  It.»» 

Once  in  a  while  the  cat  slips  out  of 
the  bag.  There  is  a  spice  of  humor,  to 
a  Northern  man,  in  this  editorial  from  a 
Riverside,  Cal.,  paper  of  recent  date: 
"An  Easterner  who  recently  settled  in 
Riverside  county,  and  invested  his  all 
there,  was  permitted  by  the  real  estate 
men  of  the  South  of  Tehachapi  section 
to  escape  as  far  north  as  Stockton.  There 
the  Easterner  confessed  that  he  was  far 
better  pleased  with  San  Joaquin  than 
Riverside  county.  He  confessed  further 
that  before  coming  to  the  state  he  had 
heard  of  but  two  Califomia  counties. 
Riverside  and  Los  Angeles,  He  had  natu- 
rally directed  his  steps  to  one  of  these. 
It  is  rather  humiliating  to  northern  and 
centrarCalifomia  to  thus  have  it  repeat- 
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edly  demonstrated  that  in  the  east  the 
state  is  reg^arded  as  a  sort  of  barbarous 
wilderness  annexed  to  Los  Angeles  and 
Riverside  counties.  It  is  useless,  how- 
ever, to  condemn  the  counties  that  have 
been  instrumental  in  creating  this  im*- 
pression.  They  have  created  it  through 
judicious,  intelligent  and  persistent  ad 
vertising.  They  have  been  negatively 
assisted  by  northern  and  central  Cali- 
fornia, that,  until  lately,  have  advertised 
neither  judiciously  nor  well.  There  is 
no  good  to  come  from  condemning  the 
South  of  Tehachapi  section  for  advertis- 
ing ahead  of  us.  The  only  remedy  to 
be  applied  is  to  advertise  up  to  or  ahead 
of  the  counties  to  which  the  northern 
and  central  state  appears  at  present  to 
be  regarded  as  an  annex." 

Moral :  There  is  one  Michigan.  When 
you  tire  of  misrepresentations,  elsewhere, 
come  to  a  state  where  you  are  not  re- 
garded as  common  prey  to  be  fought 
over  and  robbed. 


'WlKT  "We  Are  Here. 

Michigan  people  are  not  here  because 
their  mothers  happen  to  be  here  at  the 
time;  not  as  refugees,  nor  as  ne'er-do- 
wells,  drifting  to  do  no  better;  not  even 
in  bulk,  as  joining  the  scrimmage  for 
more  money.  They  have  come  by  delib- 
erate choice,  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
them,  and  more  single-heartedly,  for 
home's  sake,  than  in  any  other  as  large 
migration  on  record. 


The  MCrop»  to  be  <fPlaeked.*» 

"When  it  is  known  that  New  Hampshire  gets 
more  than  $5,000,000  annually  from  her  "sum- 
mer boarders,"  the  value  of  the  "tourist  crop" 
to  California  can  be  appreciated.  Last  year  up- 
wards of  100,000  tourists  visited  California, 
who  left  in  the  State  not  less  than  from  $3,- 
000,000  to  $4,000,000."— California  paper. 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  Mich- 
igan hasn't  reached  the  point  where  the 
motto  is  "anything  for  success."  We 
have  never  considered  for  a  moment  that 
it  is  necessary  to  "pluck"  the  "tourist 
crop."  In  the  bold  frankness  of  these 
words  a  world  of  misleading  advertising 
literature  is  explained.  So  eager  are 
many  parts  of  the  country  to  foist  them- 
selves on  the  general  public,  that  no  limit 
is  placed  on  the  methods.  Once  in  a 
while,  though,  unwittingly  they  let  the 


cat  out  of  the  bag. 

The  Gateway  cheerfully  reprints  the 
"tourist  crop"  paragraph  from  a  Far 
West  publication.  Note  the  spirit  of  pro- 
vincialism, the  implied  dishonesty  to  the 
traveling  public.  In  Michigan  visitors^ 
are  not  plucked  as  a  "tourist  crop,"  for 
the  simple  reason  that  strangers  withia 
our  gates  come  because  ever  welcome; 
nor  do  we  seek  to  obtain  money  under 
false  pretenses.  Year  by  year,  the  Great 
Lakes  become  more  and  more  widely 
known  as  a  region  of  remarkable  natural 
beauty,  healthfulness  and  recreation;  our 
mines,  manufactures  and  agriculture,  our 
fruits  and  flowers,  our  home  and  social 
life,  appeals  to  tens  of  thousands,  who 
seek  health,  pleasure  or  profit. 

Michigan  seeks  no  "tourist  crop" ;  she 
treats  her  thousands  of  visitors  in  a  way 
that  makes  'em  return  next  year. 


For  Better  Schools. 

In  no  line  of  work  was  the  merits  of 
the  last  Michigan  legislature  so  strongly 
marked  as  in  the  betterment  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  state.    Quite  a  num- 
ber of  important  measures  deal  with  the- 
public  schools.     One  of  the  most   im- 
portant of  the  laws  enacted  provides  that 
any  school  district  in  the  rural  communi- 
ties maintaining  a  school  five  months  in 
each  year  and  having  therein  children 
who  have  completed  the  studies  of  the 
eighth  grade  may  vote  an  annual  tax  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  tuition  andl 
daily  transportation  of  such  children  to* 
any  high  school  which  the  school  board' 
may  select.     This  law  was  enacted  in^ 
response  to  a  demand  in  many  parts  of^ 
the  state  for  better  opportunities  for  chil- 
dren residing  in  rural  districts,  and  where 
suitable  high   schools  are  accessible,  to* 
avoid  the  necessity  of  establishing  rural! 
high  schools. 

Another  new  law  makes  it  possible  for 
the  people  in  rural  communities  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  school  districts,  whicb 
were  previously  limited  to  nine  sections- 
of  land,  and  consolidate  several  districts^ 
if  desired,  giving  a  larger  taxing  area 
and  the  opportunity  to  establish  rurat 
high  schools.  Other  laws  enacted  wilt 
have  a  tendency  to  furnish  new  oppor- 
tunities for  the  children  of  farmers  to 
obtain  a  high  school  education. 
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It  is  believed  that  a  step  forward  has 
been  taken  by  the  enactment  of  a  law 
amending  the  township  unit  law  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  upper  peninsula. 


blood,    stimulates    with    an   energy   un- 
known in  sunny  Spain,  or  far-off  Mex- 

ICO. 

Moral:    If  you  seek  a  pleasant  penin- 
sular, look  'round  you,  in  Michigan. 


A   Laad   of  Four   Seaaouk 

Soon  or  late,  ever  man  who  travels  in 
a  semi-tropical  country  is  confronted  with 
the  thought,  "If  we  only  had  a  climate 
like  this  in  the  north."  For  the  time 
being  he  feels  that  Nature  has  erred ;  that 
the  only  place  in  this  world  in  which  to 
live  is  in  a  land  like  Mexico,  Samoa,  the 
far  islands  of  the  Pacific,  or  even  in  those 
dry  parts  of  Arizona  or  California,  un- 
visited  by  frost. 

Make  no  mistake.  G^ld  has  its  roses. 
Nature  knew  what  she  was  about. 

Heat  can  exist  only  where  there  is  an 
atmosphere,  and  then  it  must  be  constant- 
ly supplied  with  fuel  to  overcome  the  law 
of  constant  repulsion  and  diffusion.  Cold 
is  the  absence  of  heat  and  exists  every- 
where. It  overcomes  disintegration  and 
preserves  the  universe.  It  enforces  the 
universal  law  of  the  electric  attraction 
^nd  cohesion  of  atoms  and  worlds. 

Cold  must  predominate  to  preserve  the 
universe.  There  is  a  billion  times  a  bil- 
lion more  cold  in  the  universe  than  heat. 
There  always  has  been  and  there  always 
will  be.  The  heat  of  the  sun,  compared 
with  the  cold  that  surrounds  it,  is  as  a 
mustard  seed  to  Jupiter.  The  earth's 
heat,  in  comparison  to  the  cold  that  sur- 
rounds it,  is  as  an  orange  to  the  solar 
system. 

There  is  a  charm  in  a  land  where  flow- 
ers bloom  the  year  around ;  where  winter 
brings  a  harvest  of  fruit,  and  where  vine 
and  tree  and  field  wear  an  eternal  garb 
of  green ;  but  soon  the  -monotony  begins 
to  wear  on  one's  nerves.  No  man  who 
ever  lived  in  the  north  would  barter  the 
four  changeful  seasons.  The  tints  of 
autumn,  the  first  fresh  green  of  spring 
are  meaningless  pleasures  to  dwellers  in 
the  far  southwest. 

Senator  T.  W.  Palmer,  who  has  lived 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  once  said :  "Give 
me  a  land  of  four  seasons.  A  land  of  one 
season  may  for  a  time  charm  the  eye  and 
seduce  the  heart.  There  is  a  gladness  to 
know  that  the  year  is  all  one  long,  linger- 
ing June.     But  the  North   stirs  up  the 


A    New    Spirit    in    Bdocatlon. 

The  new  movement,  "Nature  Study," 
originated  in  the  common  schools.  Its 
object  is  to  put  the  child  in  sympathy 
with  Nature.  It  is  a  fundamental  epoch- 
making  movement,  a  revolt  from  mere 
science-teaching,  from  all  perfunctoriness 
in  school  work.  It  is  the  full  expression 
of  personality.  It  is  not  the  mere  addi- 
tion to  the  curriculum,  but  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  new  point  of  view. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  late  of  the  Mich- 
igan Agricultural  College,  writing  of  the 
nature-study  idea,  says :  "Usage  has  de- 
termined a  definite  office  for  the  name 
nature-study ;  it  designates  the  movement 
originating  in  the  common  schools  to 
open  the  pupil's  mind  by  direct  observa- 
tion to  a  knowledge  and  love  of  the  com- 
mon things  in  the  child's  environment 
It  is  a  pedagogical  term,  not  a  scientific 
term.  It  is  not  synonymous  with  the  old 
term  ^natural  history,'  nor  with  'biology,' 
nor  with  'elementary  science.'  It  is  not 
'popular  science.'  It  is  not  the  study 
of  nature  merely.  Nature  may  be  studied 
with  either  of  two  objects;  to  discover 
new  truth  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  or  to  put 
the  pupil  in  a  sympathetic  attitude  to- 
ward nature  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  joy  of  living.  The  first  object, 
whether  pursued  in  a  technical  or  ele- 
mentary way,  is  a  science-teaching  move- 
ment, and  its  professed  purpose  is  to 
make  investigators  and  specialists.  The 
second  object  is  a  nature-study  move- 
ment, and  its  purpose  is  to  enable  every 
person  to  live  a  richer  life,  whatever  his 
business  or  profession  may  be.  Nature- 
study  is  a  revolt  from  the  teachings  of 
mere  science  in  the  elementary  grades. 
*  *  *  Nature-study  is  not  science.  It 
is  not  knowledge.  It  is  not  facts.  It  is 
spirit.  It  is  concerned  with  the  child's 
outlook  upon  the  world.' 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  GREAT  STATE 

What  is  beins  done  in  the  field  off  production  In  Michigan. 


[The  Gateway  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
and  publish  in  this  department  brief  articles, 
giving  trustworthy  information  regrardins 
important  developments  in  Michigan.  Infor- 
mation of  this  sort  will  be  welcomed  and 
printed  without  price  in  conformity  with  the 
policy  of  The  (.Gateway  to  aid  in  the  material 
growth  of  the  State.] 


iBcrcsse  of  BiuriBCSs  Capital  In  Detroit. 

'l  nis  table  shows  a  statement  or  articles 
of  incorpoi^ation  hied  with  the  coun- 
ty clerk  at  Detroit  for  a  series  of  years, 
with  the  amount  of  capital  subscribed, 
and  the  amount  actually  paid  in  at  the 
time  of  incorporation : 

Year.                     No.  Capital.  Paid  in. 

1896  43  $3423,000  $1,760450 

1897  48  2,302,600  1,874,875 

1898  74  3,723,800  1,788,810 

1899  87  4,781,500  2,870,575 

1900  56  1,614,500  1,020,750 

1901  94  5,063,370  3,861,820 

1902  98  7,072,700  4,645,225 

Below  is  a  similar  statement  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  present  year : 

Month.                     No.  Capital.  Paid  in. 

January 10  $   506,000  $398,020 

February    6  315,000  108,500 

March    8  1,767,000  748,900 

April  10  950,000  690,770 

May    II  617,000  499,700 

June  6  299,000  157,750 

July 10  405,000  193,120 

August 6  372.000  31 1,700 

Totol    67       $5^231,000    $3,108,460 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  Detroit 
is  progressing  fairly  well. 

A   Gr^at  InNtlfntloB. 

That  the  University  of  Michigan  is 
growing  at  a  gratifying  rate  is  evidenced 
in  the  report  of  President  Angell,  sub- 
mitted to  the  board  of  regents  at  their 
session  in  September.  The  report  is  a 
carefully  prepared  document,  and  covers 
a  wide  range  of  subjects.  The  total  at- 
tendance during  the  past  year  was  3,792. 
In  this  connection  President  Angell  says : 

"For  the  first  time,  I  think,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  university,  we  can  record 
the  interesting  fact  that  among  our  stu- 
dents were  one  or  more  representatives 
from  every  one  of  the  states  of  our 
Union.  All  of  our  territories,  except 
Alaska,  and  all  of  our  new  possessions 
— the  Hawaiian  islands,  Porto  Rico  and 


the  Philippines — ^and  the  following  for- 
eign states  and  provinces  were  represent- 
ed: Japan,  Oiina,  India,  South  Africa, 
lurkey,  Austria,  Germany,  England, 
Bulgaria,  Mexico,  Jamaica,  Ontario  and 
Quebec." 

President  Angell  makes  a  strong  plea 
for  better  salaries;  indorses  school  cen- 
tralization as  likely  to  provide  high  school 
instruction  in  many  towns  where  it  has 
been  impracticable  before;  discusses  ex- 
pediency of  co-education,  and  says  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  state  universities  are  not 
likely  to  diange  their  policy  with  respect 
to  the  admission  of  women.  The  science 
of  forestry  is  given  warm  indorsement. 


Bre«dliiir   of    Ansom    Goats. 

Michigan  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
successful  and  profitable  growing  of  an- 
gora goats,  and  in  this  line,  especially  in 
the  northern  tier  of  counties  many  fine 
opportunities  await  the  investor.  There 
are  fine  examples  in  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
and  in  the  cut-over  lands  of  the  lumber 
tracts  in  the  Lower  Peninsula.  All  things 
here  seem  exactly  adapted  to  the  Angora. 
Success  and  profit  has  attended  this  en- 
terprise in  Michigan.  There  are  in  the 
United  States  about  half  a  million  goats, 
three-fifths  of  them  Angoras.  Our  man- 
ufacturers buy  abroad  17,000,000  goat 
skins  a  year,  worth  twice  that  many  dol- 
lars. The  Angora,  which  furnishes  the 
fleece  for  mohair,  first  came  to  this  coun- 
try as  a  present  from  the  Sultan,  who 
gave  Dr.  I>avis,  of  South  Carolina,  seven 
in  exchange  for  information  in  regard 
to  cotton  culture.  The  value  of  the  An- 
gora goat  depends  largely  upon  his  diet, 
which  preferably  is  underbrush  and  berry 
bushes,  so  they  clear  the  way  for  the 
plowman.  He  produces  at  least  $4.00 
worth  of  hair  each  season,  much  oi  the 
fleece  having  fibers  i  1-2  feet  long. 


Would  Yon  Prosper?  Then  Come  to  Mlch- 
Iffan. 

A  Boston  man,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  failure  statistics,  says  that  in 
mining  there  is  a  profit  of  300  per  cent, 
with  35  per  cent  failures,  while  manufac- 
turing ranges  from   10  to  235  per  cent 
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profit,  with  failures  of  95  per  cent.  This 
statement  is  wisely  discredited  by  manu- 
facturers, especially  those  fortunate 
enough  to  locate  in  Michigan.  The  man- 
ufacturing business  is  far  safer  and  more 
profitable  than  mining  investments.  The 
possible  gains  of  mining  may  be  higher, 
but  so  are  the  risks.  Manufacturing,  in 
Michigan,  at  least  divides  with  real  estate 
the  honor  of  being  the  "basis  of  all 
wealth." 


Oiit<*OTer   Land*   la   H«mvhtOM   <?o. 

The  Cochrane  Timber  Co.,  of  Ashland, 
Wis.,  has  purchased  So,ocx)  acres  of  land 
in  Houghton  county.  The  land  is  located 
near  Sidnaw,  and  although  the  pine  has 
been  cut  from  it,  the  tract  abounds  with 
hardwood  and  pulp  wood,  and  after  this 
has  been  removed,  the  land  will  then  be 
thrown  open  for  settlement. 


A  C^nlck  Timber  Deal. 

Detroit  men  have  just  made  a  big  tim- 
ber sale  in  Baraga  county,  Mich.  A  tract 
of  about  38,000,000  feet  of  pine,  hemlock, 
cedar  and  birch  timber  has  been  sold  to 
Leonard  Harrison,  of  Wellsboro,  Pa., 
and  upper  peninsula  parties.  The  price 
paid  is  understood  to  have  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $65,000.  The  tract 
which  has  changed  hands  is  on  Point 
Abbaye,  and  the  new  owners  will  eventu- 
ally lumiber  it.  The  land  sold  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Detroit  men  about  a  year 
ago,  and  they  clean  up  a  handsome  profit 
in  the  transaction. 


\irood  Alcohol 

Owing  to  the  increased  production  of 
the  wood  alcohol  made  at  charcoal  fur- 
naces, the  price  of  this  article  has  been 
declining.  Sixty  cents  a  gallon  was  ob- 
tained for  it  last  year,  when  almost  a  mil- 
lion gallons  were  produced  in  this  state, 
but  the  price  this  year  has  already  de- 
clined 25  per  cent,  and  if  the  drop  pro- 
ceeds much  further  the  producers  say  the 
result  will  be  the  shutting  down  of  many 
alcohol  factories. 


Money  In  Peas. 


Charlevoix.  The  iseed  company  looked 
after  the  crop,  the  expenses  to  be  paid 
by  the  owner  of  the  crop.  When  the  peas 
were  threshed  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  total  of  151.36  bushels,  which,  at 
$2  per  bushel,  amounts  to  $303.20.  Af- 
ter paying  all  expenses  the  crop  will  net 
over  $50  per  acre. 


The  Ferry  Seed  Co.,  of  Detroit,  put  in 
four  acres  of  American  Wonder  peas, 
-on  land  owned  by  Ralph  Washburn,  at 


Charcoal  Plff  Iron. 

According  to  figures  prepared  after 
much  investigation  by  Wm.  G.  Mather, 
president  of  the  Qeveland  QifFs  Iron 
Co.,  Michigan,  since  1873  ^^^  largest  pro- 
ducer of  any  state  in  the  Union,  is  stead- 
ily taking  a  more  prominent  position  in 
the  charcoal  iron  production  of  the 
country.  In  late  years  the  gain  has  been 
most  marked  in  the  upper  peninsula,  as 
its  vast  forests  of  hardwood  are  close  to 
its  iron  ore,  though  the  lower  peninsula 
still  leads  in  aggregate  production. 

Charcoal  iron,  naturally,  is  not  hold- 
ing its  own  with  coke  iron.  It  cannot 
be  produced  as  cheaply,  while  the  de- 
mand for  its  better  quality  at  the  neces- 
sarily higher  prices  that  must  be  asked 
for  it  is  limited.  In  1840  there  were 
produced  in  the  United  States  an  aggre- 
gate of  315,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  of  which 
286,903  tons,  or  91  per  cent,  were  of 
charcoal  manufacture.  In  i860,  the  per- 
centage had  shrunk  to  31,  and  in  1902  it 
was  but  2.1  per  cent,  there  having  been 
but  378,504  tons  of  charcoal  iron  out  of 
a  total  production  of  17,821,307  tons  in 
that  year.  However,  while  the  charcoal 
iron  production  has  been  falling  off  in 
other  states,  it  has  not  only  been  holding 
its  own  in  Michigan,  but  steadily  gain- 
ing. While  this  state's  proportion  in 
1880  was  a  little  over  25  per  cent,  last 
year  it  was  41  per  cent. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  at  least,  it 
is  estimated  the  charcoal  iron  production 
in  Michigan,  and  particularly  in  the  up- 
per peninsula,  will  show  a  steady  in- 
crease. The  largest  producers  in  the 
state,  notably  President  Mather's  Pioneer 
Iron  Co.,  have  strengthened  themselves 
by  the  acquisition  of  vast  tracts  of  hard- 
wood timber  lands  and  by  the  construc- 
tion of  their  own  charcoal-making  plants. 
Ihere  is  still  sufficient  hardwood  for 
several  decades. 
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BBtevprlae  of  Great  Mlebisaa  Rallroado. 

A  bill  allowing  the  franchise  to  build 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette Railroad  has  directed  that  its  line 
be  extended  from  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  to 
Niagara  Falls.  At  present  there  are  four 
great  bridges  over  the  lower  Niagara 
River.  The  one  closest  to  the  cataract  is 
the  largest  steel  arch  in  the  world,  and 
affords  a  crossing  place  for  trolley  cars, 
carriages  and  pedestrians.  Abput  a  mile 
down  the  river  stands  the  cantilever 
bridge  of  the  Michigan  Central.  This  is 
a  double-track  structure,  and  is  of  great 
strength.  Three  hundred  feet  below  it 
stands  the  steel  arch  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway.  The  president  of  the  Bridge 
Company  is  Geo.  L.  Burrows,  of  Sag- 
inaw, whose  father  was  one  of  the  build- 
ers of  the  famous  old  suspension  bridge. 
This  is  a  wonderful  bridge,  massive  in 
every  part.  It  has  double  tracks,  and  is 
one  of  the  strongest  steel  arches  in  the 
world.  Five  miles  further  down  the  river 
stands  the  only  suspension  bridge  now 
stretching  over  the  lower  Niagara.  It  is 
near  Lewiston,  and  over  it  extend  the 
trolley  tracks  that  form  a  link  in  the  belt- 
line  service  around  the  mighty  gorge. 

While  the  crossing  point  of  the  pro- 
posed new  structure  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  announced,  it  is  likely  to  be 
erected  midway  between  the  upper  steel 
arch  and  the  -Michigan  Central's  canti- 
lever, or  to  be  carried  further  down 
stream  to  a  point  below  the  Grand  Trunk 
arch,  and  closer  to  the  famous  whidpool. 
This  latter  position  would  carry  it  right 
over  the  tossing,  tumbling,  whirling 
waters  of  the  world-famed  whirlpool, 
rapids,  and  would  afford  travelers  a  won- 
derful view  of  the  foam-lashed  stream. 
The  style  of  structure  has  not  been  indi- 
cated, but  it  would  appear  from  the 
bridgework  at  Niagara  in  recent  years, 
and  the  modem  engineering  ideas  of 
what  a  railroad  bridge  should  be,  that 
the  contemplated  new  bridge  is  likely  to 
be  another  steel  arch,  with  double  tracks, 
and  strong  proportions.  Nature  designed 
Niagara  is  the  great  route  of  travel  be- 
tween the  east  and  the  west,  and  man  has 
not  been  slow  in  recognizing  the  fact. 


TiM  Farm  la  the  Fimadatlaau 

The  brilliant  ex-president  of  the 
World's  Fair,  our  former  diplomatic  rep- 
resentative at  the  Court  of  Castile  recent- 
ly retold  one  of  his  stories,  the  point  oi 
which  was:  "who  is  really  carrying  this 
country  on  his  back?" 

"And  I,"  said  the  soldier,  asserting  his 
claims,  "I  fight  for  all." 

"And  I  declared  the  preacher,  "I  pray 
for  all." 

''And  I,"  asserted  the  sdiool  teacher, 
"I  teach  all." 

"And  I,"  replied  the  doctor,  "I  cure 
all." 

"And  I,"  interposed  the  legislator,  "I 
make  laws  for  all." 

"And  I,"  said  the  farmer,  who  had 
listened  till  he  was  weary,  "I  pay  for  all." 

Readers  of  The  Gateway  will  appreci- 
ate the  point  of  this  story,  especially  at 
this  season,  when  the  air  is  filled  with 
rumors  of  speculative  disaster.  In  Mich- 
igan, we  know  that  the  good  old  Caltunet 
&  Hecla  is  worth,  dollar  for  dollar,  just 
what  it  was  a  year  ago,  despite  the  mark- 
ings of  the  Boston  exchange;  that  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  is  as  efficient 
and  runs  its  many  trains  day  by  day,  just 
as  though  Wall  Street  wasn't  quoting  it, 
and  other  money  earning  roads — ^"way 
down." 

Despite  Wall  Street,  our  country  moves 
serenely  on  its  way  toward  prosperity. 
Too  often  forgotten — ^the  part  he  plays 
in  the  common  welfare  overlooked  or  mis- 
understood— the  farmer's  place  in  our 
national  prosperity  has  been  lightly  dealt 
with ;  but  from  this  time  until  the  snows 
of  late  autumn  are  flying,  the  Michigan 
farmer  appears  in  his  toilsome  but  benefi- 
cent station. 

The  stock  market  may  rise  or  fall,  but 
the  harvest-home  of  the  reapers  in,  will 
end  in  a  glorious  Thanksgiving  for  the 
entire  nation.  When  the  farmers  of  our 
nation  fill  the  granaries  and  elevators  and 
bins  of  this  broad  land  with  the  fruits  of 
the  soil,  an  era  of  general  prosperity  is 
bound  to  follow.  Wall  Street,  with  all 
its  boasted  financial  achievement,  is  found 
to  depend  wholly  on  the  work  of  the  far- 
mer, who  at  this  time  of  the  year  justifies 
Hon.  Tom  Palmer's  story,  "the  farmer 
pays  for  all." 
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A  group  of  Black  Locusts  13  years.     From  seed  sown  in  a  waste  corner 


Plaitatiois  of  Trees. 


THE  TIME  IS  AT  HAND  FOR  RE-FORESTING  IN  MICHIGAN. 


As  history  tells,  the  most  magnificent 
forests  in  Europe  were  those  of  Germany 
and  Gaul,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
More  particularly  the  forests  of  Germany 
were  celebrated,  and  for  hundreds  of 
years  were  the  sources  of  supply  of  tim- 
ber. To  an  extent  they  continue  to  fur- 
nish timber,  which  finds  a  market  not 
only  at  home,  but  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries. The  original  forests  have  long 
since  disappeared,  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
German  government  and  the  German 
people  has  encouraged  the  replanting  of 
the  forests  and  a  conservation  of  the  tim- 
ber. Hence  we  see  to-day  rafts  going 
down  the  river  .Rhine,  about  as  numerous 
as  they  have  been  for  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years. 

It  all  comes  from  the  continuous  re- 
planting of  forest  lands. 

It  is  the  history  of  enterprises  like  that 
of  lumbering  that  the  havoc  caused  by 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  is  not  made 
conspicuous  until  the  supply  has  dimin- 
ished to  an  extent  that  foreshadows  ex- 
tinction. We  have  almost  reached  this 
point  now  in  the  United  States.  In  con- 
sequence, the  subject  of  forestry  is  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  thoughtful. 
The  general  government,  some  of  the 
states,  and  many  individuals,  are  now  en- 
gaged in  encouraging  the  planting  of 
forest  trees. 

According  to  Mr.  Overton  W.  Price, 
of  the  United  States  Forestry  Commis- 
sion, lumber  now  ranks  fourth  among  the 
great  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
United  States,  and  represents  an  invested 
capital  of  about  $611,000,000,  and  an  an- 
nual outlay  of  over  $100,00,000  in  wages. 
It  affords  through  its  three  great 
branches — ^the  logging  industry,  the  saw- 
mill industry,  and  the  planing  mill  indus- 
try— a  means  of  livelihood  to  considera- 
bly over  a  million  persons.  The  annual 
value  of  the  products,  which  has  multi- 
plied nearly  ten  times  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, is  $566,000,000.  But  although  the 
rapid  development  of  the  lumber  industry 


has  had  far-reaching  results  in  furthering 
every  branch  of  manufacture  which  de- 
pends upon  wood,  it  has  been  fundamen- 
tally unsound  in  principle  The  settler 
who  cuts  and  sells  trees  without  fore- 
thought from  land  fit  only  for  forest 
growth  has  not  enriched  himself  in  the 
long  run.  The  havoc  which  has  been 
wrought  in  the  forests  of  the  United 
States  has  turned  trees  into  money,  but 
has  put  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  sheet  by  rendering  vast  areas  unpro- 
ductive. 

By  a  public  subscription  in  Massachu- 
setts about  $1,500  was  collected  to  em- 
ploy an  expert  in  forestry  during  the 
present  year,  whose  work  will  be  of  a 
practical  nature,  with  the  purpose  in  view 
of  procuring  such  legislation  upon  the 
subject  as  will  help  to  restore  to  profita- 
ble uses  the  waste  lands  of  the  state. 

The  program  of  work  for  the  year  in- 
cludes a  special  study  of  forest  fires,  with 
particular  reference  to  preventive  meas- 
ures. This  work  is  treated  by  itself  else- 
where. A  study  is  to  be  made  of  the 
Mount  Wachuset  state  reservation  and  a 
forest  map  of  it  prepared.  The  forester 
will  also  prepare  for  publication  by  the 
national  bureau  a  report  upon  the  refor- 
estation work  at  Clinton.  In  addition  to 
these  specific  lines  of  effort,  the  forester 
will  meet  and  address  granges,  farmers* 
institutes,  village  improvement  societies, 
and  kindred  organizations,  upon  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  forestry  as  applicable  in 
Massachusetts,  and  will  give  personal  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  woodland  manage- 
ment and  reforestation  of  waste  lands. 

THE     PRESENT     TIME     PROPITIOUS     FOR 
FOREST    PLANTING. 

The  diminution  of  natural  timber  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  has  been  gen- 
eral. On  the  eastern  side  the  destruc- 
tion of  forests  has  been  greatest  be- 
cause there  the  supply  was  greatest. 
The  valley  of  the. Wabash  River  is  now 
cleared  in  most  places  to  the  banks  of 
the  stream.    The  Division  of  Forestry 
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has  been  called  upon  this  year  to  make  plate,    suitable    ballast    and    perfect 


plans  for  the  planting  of  a  number  of 
tracts  of  timber  or  from  5  to  50  acres 
each  in  different  parts  of  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi 
a  condition  of  greater  scarcity  prevails. 
Little  timber  is  left  in  western  Iowa 
and  Missouri.    The  valleys  of  eastern 
Kansas,  which  produced  large  quanti- 
ties of  black  walnut  and  bur  oak,  have 
largely  been  cleared.    Arkansas  holds 
the  greatest  supply  of  valuable  timber 
in  the  Middle  West,  but  it  is  filled  with 
sawmills,  many  of  them  of    immense 
capacity,  running  day  and  night.    The 
most  valuable  post  and  tie  timbers  of 
Arkansas  are  white  oak  and  bur  oak, 
the  supply  of  which  is  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing.   There  yet  remains  a  remnant 
of  red  juniped  in  southwest  Missouri 
and  eastern  Indian    Territory,  but    it 
can  scarcely  last  a  dozen  years  longer, 
as  the  regions  are  now  penetrated  by 
railroads,  and  it  is  being  shipped  out 
as  fast  as  it  can  be  cut.     Originally, 
the  red  juniper  grew  in  considerable 
abundance    in    northwest    Oklahoma 
along  the  Canadian  and  Cimarron  riv- 
ers. The  red  juniper  of  the  Platte  Val- 
ley in   Nebraska  has  gone  the  same 
way.     No  natural  supply  from  either 
of  these  regions  need  be  reckoned  on 
in  the  future.    Osage  Orange  as  a  na- 
tive timber  is  exhausted. 

The  consequence  of  this  diminution 
of  post,  pole  and  tie  timber  has  been  a 
general  rise  in  prices.  Telegraph  and 
telephone  poles  are  worth  60  per  cent 
more  now  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
railroad  cross-ties  35  per  cent  more. 

Every  year  finds  the  natural  timber 
supply  scarcer  and  prices  higher.  Mr. 
J.  Hope  Sutor,  general  manager  of  the 
Ohio  &  Little  Kanawha  R.  R.,  in  1900, 
after  giving  the  matter  careful  consid- 
eration, estimates  the  value  of  a  cross- 
tie  ten  years  hence  at  75  cents.  Mr. 
Sutor  also  says  "no  material  has  yet 
been  found  as  a  substitute  for  the 
wooden  tie,  and  no  satisfactory  econo- 
mical method  of  preserving  the  life  of 
the  wood  or  prolonging  its  durability 
has  yet  been  discovered;  and,  except- 
ing the  minor  questions  of  properly 
seasoning  and  piling,  the  use  of  the  tie 


drainage,  and  incidentally  climatic  con- 
ditions, no  serious  consideration  of  the 
future  tie  supply  has  yet  been  had." 
The  Detroit  United  Railway,  in  repair- 
ing its  street  car  tracks,  replaces  steel 
ties  by  wood  ties. 

What  is  here  said  of  cross-ties  is 
true  of  aH  other  timbers  used  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground.  While  no  metal- 
lic substitute  has  been  found,  their 
durability  has  not  been  greatly  pro- 
longed. The  use  of  these  materials 
must  continue  and  will  grow  rather 
than  diminish. 

PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH   TIMBER  MAT  BE 
GROWN. 

Fence  Posts. — ^The  timbers  best  suit- 
ed for  this  purpose  are  Osage  orange, 
locust,  hardy  catalpa,  red  juniper,  mul- 
berry, black  walnut,  oak  and  ash.  Some 
of  these  species  grow  naturally  in 
Michigan. 

Red  Juniper  (Red  Cedar)  is  a  dura- 
ble post  timber,  commanding  good 
prices  everywhere.  Its  main  drawback 
is  its  slow  growth,  and  it  may  never 
become  popular  as  a  domestic  post  tim- 
ber except  in  limited  areas.  Twelve  or 
fifteen  years  are  required  to  grow  it.  It 
is  natural  to  northern  Michigan,  both 
peninsulas. 

Black  Walnut  posts  are  used  exten- 
sively in  some  localities.  Posts  from 
the  old  wood  last  a  long  time,  but  those 
from  the  young  wood  soon  decay.  It 
is  of  slower  growth  than  Catalpa  and 
Locust.  Formerly  it  was  abundant  in 
Michigan. 

Oak,  principally  White  Oak,  Bur 
Oak,  and  Post  Oak;  as  the  supply  is 
exhausted  in  various  sections  its  use 
will  largely  cease ;  it  grows  too  slowly 
to  be  planted  extensively. 

Ash,  principally  White  Ash  and  Green 
Ash,  has  been  planted  throughout 
northern  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota. 
Its  growth  is  rather  slow,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  years  being  required  to  pro- 
duce a  post  of  good  size.  Its  life  in  the 
ground  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  for 
the  region  it  seems  to  be  the  best  post 
timber. 

The  use  of  posts  is  now  enormous, 
and  on  the  increase.    Fences  requiring 
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A  Yoiin^  Growth  of  Mixed   Broad-Leaved  Trees  in  an  open 
spot  in  un  pas  tared  woods. 
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them  are  the  only  kind  now  being 
established  in  this  region.  No  rail 
fences  are  being  built,  and  no  hedges 
planted,  except  a  few  in  Oklahoma. 
This  being  true,  a  very  great  demand 
for  posts  must  ensue  and  continue  from 
year  to  year.  In  ten  years  many  re- 
gions which  now  have  an  abundant 
supply  will  show  a  scarcity,  and  prices 
will  be  high,  so  that  in  such  localities 
it  would  be  profitable  to  be  planting 

timber  even  now. 

• 

TELEGRAPH^     TELEPHONE     AND     ELEC- 
TRIC  POWER   AND   LIOHT    POLES. 

The  timbers  most  used  for  these  pur- 
poses are  Tamarack,  White  Cedar,  and 
Red  Juniper.  Their  value  is  fully 
known,  and  if  the  supply  could  hold 
out  nothing  could  displace  them.  Their 
life  in  the  ground  is  about  ten  years,  so 
that  every  decade  sees  one  generation 
of  poles  worn  out  and  another  cut  to 
replace  it.  To  the  poles  required  for 
renewal  is  to  be  added  the  number  re- 
quired for  new  lines  and  systems.    The 


total  is  very  large.  The  telegraph  lines 
of  the  country  require  nearly  600,000 
poles  annually,  at  a  cost  of  not  less 
than  a  million  dollars,  and  the  tele- 
phone and  electric  car  lines  and  light 
systems  use  as  many  more.  The  price 
of  poles  for  such  uses  varies  immensely, 
ranging  up  to  $50  each.  If  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  post  timbers  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  next  ten  years,  a  much 
greater  advance  may  be  expected  in 
timbers  of  this  class.  A  post  may  be 
grown  comparatively  quickly,  and  in 
an  exigency  almost  anything  can  be 
used;  but  a  telegraph  pole  must  be 
long,  straight,  and  of  good  quality. 
Timbers  that  fulfill  these  conditions 
are  few,  and  a  number  of  years  are  re- 
quired to  grow  them.  When  the  nat- 
ural supply  runs  low,  high  prices  will 
prevail.  The  man  will  be  fortunate, 
then,  who  has  a  plantation  of  salable 
Red  Juniper  or  Catalpa.  Here  again 
the  Catalpa  will  show  its  excellence.  It 
grows  well  in  southern  Illinois  and 
Indiana  and  in  the  Wabash  country. 


THE  BALLET  GIRL. 


With  complexion  like  the  rose 

'Mid  the  snows, 
Due  to  powder  on  her  nose, 

I  suppose, 
She  twirls  upon  her  tots 
In  abbreviated  clothes 
And  exhibits  spangled  hose 

To  the  beaux. 

When  the  cruel  time  bestows 

Adipose, 
Fairy  parts  and  all  those 

She  outgrows, 
And  murmuringly  goes 
To  the  very  hindmost  rows, 
To  pirouette  and  pose 

With  the  "crows." 


When  life  frayed  and  iaded  grows, 

Like  her  bows, 
She  in  garrets  sits  and  sews 

Furbelows 
Till  her  weary  eyelids  clo^e 
In  the  peace  of  death's  repose, 
Is  she  reaping  what  she  sows? 

Heaven  knovvs. 


Leg eii  of  the  Tralllmg  Arbati 

By  MAJOR   C,  E.  BELKNAP. 


On  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pictured  Rocks, 
there  lives  an  old  Indian,  one  of  the  minor 
chiefs  of  the  Ojibwa  tribe.  His  home  is 
miles  away  from  the  borders  of  the  gredt 
lake,  at  the  headwaters  of  a  beautiful 
river,  broken  by  cascades  and  falls,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  ascended  in  canoes.  We 
follow  a  trail  along  its  banks,  through 


grassy  meadows,  the  work  of  the  beaver, 
and  through  forests  of  birch,  maple  and 
hemlock,  where  the  startled  deer  and 
partridge  surprise  your  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  flash  out  of  sight.  Thus 
we  pass  for  several  miles  and  suddenly 
are  stopped  by  tlie  shores  of  a  crystal 
lake. 

Here  is  the  home  of  my  Indian  friend. 
It  is  a  spot  to  charm  the  hunter.  Close 
by  is  the  happy  river  with  its  speckled 
trout;  the  lake  with  its  bass  and  wild 
fowl;  the  forest  with  its  birds  and  ani- 
mals. 

As  for  my  Indian  friend,  eighty-nine 
winters  have  placed  no  gray  hairs  in  his 
head.  He  carries  in  his  wrinkled  face  a 
thousand  pages  of  prose  and  poetry,  and 
the   sharp   black    eyes    that  were  never 


guided  in  the  art  of  letters  have  seen  un- 
told visions  of  his  people;  often  they 
sparkle  with  recollections  of  the  past, 
and  glow  at  the  recital  of  the  legends  of 
the  red  man. 

It  was  from  him  that  I  heard  the  leg- 
end of  the  trailing  arbutus.  There  are 
two  things  that  the  white  man  does  not 
know — the  Indian  and  the  arbutus.  And 
this  is  the  legend  of  the  creation  of  the 
arbutus : 

"Many,  many  moons  ago,  there  lived 
an  old  man  alone  in  his  lodge  beside  the 
frozen  stream  in  thfe  forest  his  locks  Were 
long  and  white  with  age.  He  was  clad 
in  fine  furs,  for  all  the  world  was  winter, 
snow  and  ice  were  everywhere ;  the  wind 
went  through  the  forests,  searching  every 
bush  and  tree  for  birds  to  chill,  dhasing 


evil  spirits  over  hill  and  vale ;  and  the  old 
man  went  about,  vainly  searching  in  the 
deep  snow  for  pieces  of  wood  to  keep  up 
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the  fire  in  his  lodge.  In  despair  he  re- 
turned to  the  lodge,  and  sitting  down  by 
the  last  few  dying  coals,  he  cried  to 
Manaboosho,  that  he  might  not  perish. 
And  the  winds  blew  aside  the  door  of 
the  lodge  and  there  came  in  the  most 
beautiful  maiden.  Her  cheeks  were  red 
as  if  made  of  wild  roses,  her  eyes  were 
large  and  glowed  like  the  eyes  of  fawns 
at  night,  her  hair  was  long  and  black  as 
the  raven's  feathers,  and  it  touched  the 
ground  as  she  walked,  her  hands  were 
covered  with  willow  buds,  on  her  head 
was  a  wreath  of  wild  flowers,  her  cloth- 
ing was  of  sweet  grasses  and  ferns,  her 
moccasins  were  white  lilies,  and  when  she 
breathed  the  air  of  the  lodge  became 
warm. 

The  old  man  said:  **My  daughter,  1 
am  glad  to  see  you ;  my  lodge  is  cold  and 
cheerless,  yet  it  will  -shield  you  from  the 
tempests  of  the  night.  But  tell  me  who 
you  are,  that  you  dare  come  to  my  lodge 
in  such  strange  clothing?  Come,  sit  here 
and  tell  me  of  thy  country  and  thy  victo- 
ries, and  I  will  tell  thee  of  my  exploits, 
for  I  am  a  Manitou!"  He  filled  two 
pipes  with  tobacco,  that  they  might 
smoke  as  they  talked,  and  when  the 
smoke  had  warmed  the  old  man's  tongue 
he  said : 

"I  am  Manitou.  I  blow  my  breath 
and  the  waters  of  the  rivers  stand  still." 
The  maiden  answered:  "I  breathe  and 
flowers  spring  up  on  all  the  plains."    The 


birds  get  out  of  the  water  and  fly  away, 
for  I  am  Manitou."  The  maiden  made 
answer :"  When  I  walk  about,  the  plants 
lift  up  their  heads,  the  trees  cover  their 


old  man  said:  "I  shake  my  locks  and 
snow  covers  all  the  ground."  "I  shake 
my  curls,"  returned  the  maiden,  "and 
warm  rains  fall  from  the  clouds." 
"When  I  walk  about,  the  leaves  fall  from 
the  trees;  at  my  command  the  animals 
hide  in  their  holes  in  the  ground,  and  the 


nakedness  with  many  leaves,  the  birds 
come  back  and  all  who  see  me  sing. 
Music  is  everywhere." 

Thus  they  talked,  and  the  air  became 
warm  in  the  lodge.  The  old  man's  head 
dropped  upon  his  breast  and  he  slept. 
Then  the  sun  came  back,  and  a  bluebird 
came  to  the  top  of  the  lodge  and  called : 
"Say-e-e,  I  am  thirsty,"  and  the  river 
called  back,  "I  am  free,  come  and  drink." 
As  the  old  man  slept,  the  maiden  passed 
her  hands  above  his  head,  and  he  began 
to  grow  small,  streams  of  water  ran  out 
of  his  mouth  and  soon  he  was  but  a  small 
mass  upon  the  ground,  and  his  clothing 
turned  to  green  leaves.  Then  the  maiden 
kneeling  upon  the  ground  took  from  her 
bosom  the  most  precious  white  flowers 
and  hid  them  all  about  the  leaves,  and 
breathing  upon  them  said :  "I  give  thee 
all  my  virtues  and  my  sweetest  breath, 
and  all  who  gather  thee  shall  do  so  upon 
bended  knee."  Then  the  maiden  moved 
away  through  the  woods  and  over  the 
plains,  and  all  the  birds  sang  to  her,  and 
wherever  she  stopped,  but  nowhere  else, 
grows  the  arbutus. 


Beer  StalMmg  Ii  the  North  Comtry. 

By  HON.    CHASE  5.    OSBORN. 


If  you  want  health  and  strength  and 
sport,  if  you  want  communion  with  un- 
sullied nature,  if  you  want  to  lose  your- 
self in  solitude,  if  you  want  submergence 
in  the  deep  primeval  forest,  come  to  the 
wilds  of  Lake  Superior,  as  reached  by 
the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic.  The 
waters  are  sweet,  the  air  is  pure,  the  wolt 
has  his  den,  the  beaver  his  family  resi- 
dence, the  lynx  and  wild  cat  their  lair, 
the  bear  his  winter's  nest  and  summer 
roaming  ground,  and  the  deer  and  birds 
and  all  the  vast  life  of  the  Lake  Superior 
jungle  is  there.  You  can  kill  the  wild 
things  or  you  can  be  their  friend  and  let 
them  live.     It  is  in  these  forest  hiding 


places  that  George  Shiras  III.  hunts  with 
a  camera,  and  here  he  shot  the  pictures 
of  wild  deer  life  that  have  attracted  the 
world's  attention  and  received  so  much 
admiration  and  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  Every  year  man  is  coming 
to  be  less  the  enemy  and  more  the  friend 
of  the  harmless  people  of  the  wood. 


It  is  not  overstating  to  say  that  there 
are  more  deer  in  the  woods  skirting  the 
Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  than  in 
any  other  region  on  earth — it  is  a  big 
claim,  but  it  is  a  fact — and  more  are 
killed  here  each  hunting  season  than  in 
any  other  place.  Happily,  the  killing  is 
so  regulated  now  that  the  deer  are  able 
to  sustain  their  number  and  even  in- 
crease. Last  fall  an  albino  deer  and  a 
spotted  deer  were  killed  at  points  along 
this  line.  Two  most  interesting  killings 
lately  were  of  antlered  monarchs  fast  in 
the  deathlock,  their  horns  so  intertwined 
as  to  fasten  the  duelists  together  forever, 
even  after  death  and  decay. 

What  is  more  thrilling  than  hunting  a 
big  buck  in  his  glory?  He  is  a  n(Ale 
quarry.  The  Sand  Hill  stag  of  Ernest 
Seton  Thompson  is  everywhere  here,  and 
he  is  made  more  wary  by  the  deep 
tonguing  of  many  a  Lobo,  the  wolf.  In 
the  forest,  when  the  dim  half-light  of  the 
morning  is  just  beginning  to  flood  the 
earth,  and  the  frost  is  on  the  maple  and 
birch,  and  the  pink  shades  are  kissing  the 
great  green  snow-capped  conifers,  that  is 
when  Mr.  Swamp  Buck,  he  of  the  rock- 
ing-chair head,  is  abroad,and  that  is  the 
time  to  take  the  fresh  track  or  await  him 
on  some  trans-continental  runway.  He 
doesn't  run  exactly  on  schedule  time,  but 
he  runs,  heedless  of  collision  and  every- 
thing else.  If  he  hears  you  when  you  are 
stalking  him,  he  will  make  a  few  stiflf- 
legged  jumps,  pounding  the  earth  as 
though  it  were  as  cavernous  as  some 
great  bass  drum,  and  mayhap  he  will 
whistle  or  blow  or  snort,  but  he  will  not 
run  far  until  he  sees  what  has  alarmed 
him  and  knows  best  which  way  to  flee. 
Then  is  the  time  you  must  peer  into 
every  bush  and  examine  closely  every 
knot  that  protrudes  from  the  kingly  hem- 
lock. The  colors  are  all  neutral.  That 
scrai^^y  limb  may  be  an  antler ;  this  knot 
may  be  a  nose  or  a  head  or  a  haunch.  It 
is  a  match  of  keen  nose  and  eye  and  ear 
against  keen  eye.     If  he  sees  you  first. 
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away  he  goes,  cutting  the  air  like  some 
huge  bolt,  and  it  may  mean  for  you  a 
long  chase.  If  Mr.  Buck  is  old  he  may 
be  conceited,  and  that  is  where  you  fre- 
quently fool  him.  He  will  circle,  wait 
and  watch  and  back  track  himself.  Just 
have  a  care  and  a  darting  eye,  and  you 
will  catch  him  at  some  of  these  tricks. 
Mind  the  wind  and  go  slow. 

You  are  on  a  runway.  The  cold  is 
nipping  your  toes  and  chasing  shivers 
from  head  to  foot.  It  is  a  war  of  pa- 
tience and  endurance.  If  you  could  kill 
a  fine  pair  of  horns  by  just  going  out  and 
shooting,  without  working  for  it,  the 
trophy  would  be  no  trophy,  would 
not     be     worth     the     having.       It     is 


sams  or  tops  of  trees.  Keep  as  cool  as 
possible ;  don't  shoot  too  quickly ;  let  him 
hold  his  course;  don't  move  lest  in  his 
careful  surveys  the  challenge  eye  detects 
you.  He  stops  in  a  spot  more  open, 
somewhere  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
yards  off.  Crack !  goes  your  30-30  soft 
nose,  smokeless,  and  if  the  aim  is  true 
he  either  drops  in  his  tracks  or  bounds 
fitfully  and  spasmodically,  only  to  die 
and  never  more  to  thread  the  runways 
through  swamp  and  upland.  You  take 
out  his  entrails  and  hang  him  up  by  either 
heels  or  head.  If  it  is  likely  to  be  warm 
and  wet  hang  him  by  the  nose,  but  if  it 
is  cold,  it  makes  no  difference  and  he 
looks  more  gamy  by  the  heels.     Go  to 


because  you  shiver  and  walk  and  wait 
that  the  killing  is  enjoyed,  and  the  more 
you  work  for  it  the  higher  the  successful 
issue  is  prized.  Hark!  here  comes  a 
smashing  and  cracking.  Dry  leaves  are 
crushed  into  the  bosom  of  frosty  earth; 
crystallized  twigs  are  broken ;  you  are  no 
longer  cold;  your  heart  jumps  like  an 
imprisoned  animal  trying  to  free  itself; 
the  shivers  give  way  to  hot  tremors,  for 
something  is  decidedly  coming.  With 
peering  eye  you  see  a  form,  head  now  in 
air,  ears  erect,  nostrils  dilated ;  then  nose 
on  ground;  first  a  trotting,  then  may  be 
a  walk  for  a  step  or  two,  and  the  entire 
progress  punctuated  by  stops  behind 
bushes  and  trees  and  in  clumps  of  bal- 


the  nearest  brook  or  wash  your  crim- 
soned hands  in  the  snow,  give  another - 
deep-lunged  war  whoop,  make  a  soft,  dry 
seat  of  balsam  boughs  on  a  log  disposed! 
against  a  tree;  eat  your  luncheon,  light: 
your  pipe,  and  thank  God  that  you  are 
a  man — and  not  some  pale-cheeked 
sunken-eyed  animal  of  a  commercial  den. 
One  of  the  royalest  fellows  I  know 
killed  his  first  buck  in  the  Duluth,  South' 
Shore  &  Atlantic  woods  last  fall.  He 
shot  the  heavens  full  of  new  star  holes,, 
smeared  himself  from  head  to  foot  witlv 
blood ;  took  out  his  emergency  flask  and 
sprinkled  all  the  contents  on  the  buck's 
body,  anointed  him  with  the  very  water 
of  life,  as  it  were.     Beast,  I  hear  yotb 
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say.  Well,  take  the  savage  out  of  man, 
take  frwn  him  the  yearning  to  go  to  the 
forest  and  kill  things  in  a  sportsmanlike 
way,  bom  of  the  time  when  his  ancestors 
had  long  hair,  bare  feet,  and  a  skin  about 
his  loins,  and  you  will  have  no  man  left. 
The  Romans  tried  bloodless  refinement 
and  Alaric's  barbarians  didn't  do  a  thing 
to  them.  So  let  us  have  the  happy  me- 
dium. 

But  you  have  done  something  more 
than  kill  a  buck  and  gotten  a  noble  pair 
of  antlers  for  your  den — you  have  been 
in  the  deep  forest,  a  companion  of  the 
great  snowy  owl,  the  thieving,  scolding 


red  squirrel,  the  sleek,  busy  wood  mouse ; 
you  have  taken  on  strength  irom  the  air 
and  soil  that  feed  the  wild  things,  both 
vegetable  and  animal;  you  have  let  go 
and  taken  a  fresh  hold  of  the  rope  of  en- 
deavor ;  you  are  a  new  captain  of  resolu- 
tion; you  are  a  better  and  a  stronger 
man.  The  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  At- 
lantic can  give  you  opportunity  for  all  of 
this  and  more. 

*'0  singer  of  songs, 
O  murmurer  of  roundelays. 
All  unsung  of  words  or  books, 
Sing  songs  of  green  fields  and  running 
brooks." 
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Faetai  About  JLIptoii. 

Bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  1850,  of 
Irish  parents.  First  employment,  mes- 
senger boy  at  61  cents  a  week. 

^rly  education  ^  \night  school  in 
Glasgow. 

Ran  away  to  America  at  15,  having 
saved  money  for  steerage  passage. 

Worked  two  years  on  South  Carolina 
farm. 

Came  to  New  York  earning  passage 
as  a  stoker. 

Stoked  to  Glasgow,  being  without 
money. 

Went  to  London  with  $400  saved  by 
his  parents. 

Opened  small  general  store'  in  which 
he  was  clerk,  bookkeeper  and  delivery 
boy. 

Business  developing  ht  opened  others 
and  then  still  more. 

Incorporated  as  Lipton,  limited. 

He  now  owns  nearly  450  stores 
throughout  England. 

Fortune  estimated  at  over  $50,000,000. 
His  income  $7.50  a  minute. 

His  business  watchword,  "Advertising 
is  the  Life  Blood  of  Trade." 

Tea  plantations  employ  6,000  coolies. 

Owns  packing  houses  in  Omaha  and 
Chicago. 

Knighted  after  the  Queen's  jubilee 
in  18^. 

Given  baronetcy  in  1902. 

Bought  the  yacht  Britannia  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (now  King  Edward), 
who  was  forced  to  raise  money,  and 
gave  it  back  to  him. 

Contributed  $125,000  for  the  Princess 
of  Wales  (now  Queen  Alexandra)  din- 
ner to  the  poor  of  London  at  the  time 
of  the  Queen's  jubilee. 

Residence,  Osidge,  Southgate,  Eng- 
land.   

Nanilnir  Twins, 

Major  Lacey  told  a  good  story  at 
Lovilia  last  week  which  brings  up  afresh 
the  old  question  whether  it  is  proper  to 
say  "a  pair  of  twins."  He  made  the 
statement  that  in  a  certain  family  in  Ar- 
kansas there  were  three  pairs  of  twins. 
Their  names  by  sets  were,  first.  Max  and 
Qimax ;  the  second  was  Kate  and  Dupli- 
cate, and  the  third  was  Peter  and  Re- 
peater. We  are  still  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  to  say  "a  pair  of  twins." 


Ktnir  Bdward  •■  a  Deer  Hvater. 

On  his  return  to  England  the  King  will 
go  almost  straight  to  Balmoral,  where  he 
will  stay  till  the  end  of  September.  There 
are  to  be  numerous  deer  drives  in  the 
forests  of  Balmoral,  Ballochbuie  and 
Abergeldie.  The  Duke  of  Fife  will  also 
give  deer  drives  in  the  Forest  of  Mar  for 
the  Kingf's  entertainment.  Ignorant  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  talk  of  the  cruelty  of  deer 
drives,  but  a  driven  deer  flies  past  the 
sportsman  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and 
it  requires  a  very  good  shot  to  bring  it 
doyvn.  Formerly  the  King  used  to  enjoy 
the  excitement  of  stalking,  but  the  exer- 
tion is  far  too  much  for  him  now,  and  a 
deer  drive  is  the  only  way  in  which  he 
can  get  a  shot  at  a  sts^.  The  Balmoral 
deer  have  been  greatly  improved  by  cross- 
breeding with  English  stags. 


Theve  Are  Others. 

He — And  at  last  they  agreed  to  marry? 
She — Yes,  and  it  was  the  last  thing 
they  agreed  on. 


A   PaJislnir   Acqiialntaiioe. 

First  Bear — Have  you  ever  met  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt? 

Second  Bear — Not  formally.  I  only 
know  him  by  gunsight. — Exchiuige. 


CompeBMited. 

Doctor  (to  patient) — I  think  I  can 
save  your  nose,  but  you  will  lose  your 
sense  of  smell. 

Patient — Thank  heaven!  Now  1  can 
have  an  auto. — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Two  Hnntere. 

An  English  landowner  out  unusually 
early  one  morning  for  a  walk  on  his  es- 
tate, in  turning  a  comer  came  suddenly 
upon  an  Irishman  whom  he  knew  as  an 
inveterate  poacher.  This  is  the  conver- 
sation that  took  place  between  them: 

"Good  morning,  Pat." 

"Good  mamin,'  yer  hanar.  An'  phwat 
brings  yer  haner  out  so  airly  this  mam- 
in'?" 

"I'm  just  walking  around,  Pat,  to  see 
if  I  can  get  an  appetite  for  my  breakfast. 
And  what  brings  you  out  so  early,  Pat?" 

"Och,  be  jabers.  Oi'm  jest  walkin' 
around  to  see  if  Oi  can't  git  a  breakfast 
fer  me  appetite." 
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Boom  of  the  Tirk, 


A  MICHIGAN  WRITER  READS  IN  THE  PROPH- 
ECY OF  DANIEL  THE  FINAL  DOWNFALL  OF 
THE  SULTAN— UNUSUAL  PROGNOSTIGATIONS. 


V«r8e  46— And  b«  shall  plant  tlM  UbemaclM  of  hto 
paUoe  between  the  tea  In  the  glorious,  holy  moun- 
tain; yet  he  shall  oome  to  his  end  and  none  shall 
help  hfin. 

In  these  words  of  Daniel,  Chap.  11..  Bible  stu- 
dents profess  to  read  the  doom  of  the  Turk. 
Uriah  Smith,  for  Review  and  Herald  Co.,  of 
Battle  Credc,  Mich.,  has  written  a  book, 
'^Brean  library  No.  S,  Thoughts  on  Daniel,"  In 
which  the  theory  Is  set  forth  Iq  detail.  Mr. 
Smith's  copyriflThted  book,  from  which  we  quote. 
Is  an  exposition  of  the  Prophecy  of  Daniel,  as 
borne  out  by  actual  facts.  Smith  declares  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  the  fore-knowledse  of 
Daniel  has  been  demonstrated  by  known  events. 
Recent  interests  in  the  Far  East  again  call  at- 
tention to  >Air.  Smith's  book. 

"'And  let  it  be  noted/  says  Mr. 
Smith,  'how  readily  this  could  be  done* 
Palestine,  which  contains  the  'glorious 
holy  mountain,'  the  mountain  on  which 
Jerusalem  stands,  'between  the  seas,'  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  is  a 
Turkish  province;  and  if  the  Turk 
should  be  obliged  to  retire  hastily  from 
Europe,  he  could  easily  go  to  any  point 
within  his  own  dominions  to  establish 
his  temporary  headquarters,  here  appro- 
priately described  as  the  tabernacles, 
movable  dwellings,  of  his  palace ;  but  he 
could  not  go  beyond  them.  The  most 
notable  point  within  the  limit  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  is  Jerusalem. 

"And  mark,  also,  how  applicable  the 
language  to  that  power.  'He  shall  come 
to  his  end  and  none  shall  help  him.' 
This  expression  plainly  implies  that  this 
power  has  previously  received  help.  And 
what  are  the  facts? — In  .the  war  against 
France  in  1798-1801,  England  and  Rus- 
sia assisted  the  sultan.  In  the  war  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Egypt  in  1838-1840, 
England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia 
intervened  in  behalf  of  Turkey.  In  the 
Crimean  war  in  1853- 1856,  England, 
France,  and  Sardinia  supported  the 
Turks.  And  in  the  late  Russo-Turkish 
war,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  inter- 
fered to  arrest  the  progress  of  Russia. 
And  without  the  help  received  in  all 
these  instances,  Turkey  would  probably 
have  failed  to  maintain  her  position.  And 
it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  since  the  fall 
of  the  Ottoman  supremacy  in  1840,  the 


empire  has  existed  only  through  the 
sufferance  of  the  great  powers  of  Eur- 
ope. Without  their  pledged  support,  she 
would  not  be  long  able  to  maintain  even 
a  nominal  existence;  and  when  that  is 
withdrawn,  she  must  come  to  the 
ground.    So  the  prophecy  says. 

"The  desire  on  the  paiTt  of  Russia  for 
Turkey  has  been  cherished  as  a  sacred 
legacy  ever  since  the  days  of  Peter  the 
Great.  That  famous  prince,  beccnning 
sole  emperor  of  Russia  in  1688,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  enjoyed  a  prosperous 
reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  to  1725,  and 
left  to  his  successors  a  celebrated  'last 
will  and  testament,'  imparting  certain 
important  instructions  for  their  constant 
observance.  The  9th  article  of  that 
'wiir  enjoined  the  following  policy: 

"  'To  take  every  possible  mean  s  of 
gaining  Constantinople  and  the  Indies 
(for  he  who  rules  there  will  be  the  true 
sovereign  of  the  world)  ;  excite  war  con- 
tinually in  Turkey  and  Persia;  establish 
fortresses  in  the  Black  Sea;  get  control 
of  the  sea  by  degrees,  and  also  of  the 
Baltic,  which  is  a  doiible  point,  necessary 
to  the  realization  of  our  project;  accele- 
rate as  much  as  possible  the  decay  of 
Persia;  penetrate  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  re- 
establish, if  possible  by  the  way  of  Syria, 
the  ancient  commerce  of  the  Levant ;  ad- 
vance to  the  Indies,  which  are  the  great 
depot  of  the  world.  Once  there,  we  can 
do  without  the  gold  of  England.' 

"The  eleventh  article  reads :'  'Interest 
the  House  of  Austria  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  quiet  their 
dissensions  at  the  moment  of  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  (having  excited 
war  among  the  old  states  of  Europe), 
by  giving  to  Austria  a  portion  of  the 
conquest,  which  afterward  will  or  can 
be  reclaimed.' " 

These  facts  from  Russian  history 
show  how  persistently  Peter  the  Great's 
policy  has  been  pursued :  In  1696,  Peter 
wrested    the    Sea    of    Avon    from    the 
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Turks;  Catherine  the  Great  won  the 
Crimea;  1812,  Alex.  I.  obtained  Mol- 
davia; Czar  Nicholas  won  the  freedom 
of  the  Danube,  but  his  inordinate  gt^ed 
led  him  into  the  Crimean  war  by  which 
he  lost  Moldavia,  the  Danube  and  was 
circumscribed  in  the  Black  Sea;  but,  pa- 
tiently awaiting  her  time,  in  1870  Russia 
announced,  that  she  would  no  longer 
abide  by  llie  treaty  of  1856,  which  re- 
stricted her  use  of  the  Blade  Sea,  and 
since  that  time,  as  it  had  been  1,000  years 
ago,  the  sea  has  been  to  all  intents,  a 
mare  Russicum. 

Napoleon,  while  in  exile  oa  St.  Hel- 
ena, said:  "In  a  few  years  Russia  will 
have  Turkey  and  all  of  Greece.  That,  I 
hold  to  be  as  certain  as  though  it  had  al- 
ready taken  place." 

Kossuth  said :  "In  Turkey  will  be  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Europe." 

Mr.  Smith  traces  the  prophecy  ol 
Daniel  in  the  gradual  shrinkage  of  Tur- 
key's boundaries.  Smith  goes  back  to 
the  time  when  Turkey  included  Greese, 
Servia  and  Bosnia,  but  by  1830  the 
northern  frontier  of  Turkey  was  driven 
from  the  Carpathians  to  the  south  bank 
of  the  Danube,  the  principalities  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  being  emancipated 
from  Turkish  domination,  and  subject 
only  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute 
in  money  to  the  Porte.  South  of  the 
Danube,  the  Servians  had  won  a  similar 
emancipation  for  their  country.  Greese 
also  had  been  enabled  to  establish  her  in- 
dependence. Then,  as  recently,  the  Turk 
was  truculent  and  obstinate.  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  proposed  to  make  Greese 
a  tributary  state,  retaining  the  sovereign- 
ity of  the  Porte.  This  was  refused,  and 
the  result  was  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  powerful  Turkish  fleet  at  Navarino, 
and  the  erection  of  the  independent  king- 


dom of  Greece.  Thus  Turkey  in  Europe 
was  pressed  back  on  all  sides.  Now,  the 
northern  boundary,  which  was  so  recent- 
ly at  the  Danube,  has  been  driven  south 
to  the  Balkans.  Roumania  and  Servia 
have  ceased  even  to  be  tributary,  and 
have  taken  their  place  among  independ- 
ent states.  Bosnia  has  gone  under  the 
protection  of  Austria,  as  Roumania  did 
under  that  of  Russia  in  1829.  'Rectified* 
boundaries  give  Turkish  territory  to 
Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Greece.  Bul- 
garia takes  the  place  of  Roumania  as  a 
self-governing  principality,  having  no 
dependence  on  the  Porte,  and  paying  on- 
ly an  annual  tribute.  Even  soutfi  of  the 
Balkans  the  power  of  the  Turk  is  crip- 
pled, for  Roumania  is  to  have  'home  rule' 
under  a  Christian  governor.  And  so 
again  the  frontier  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
is  pressed  back  on  all  sides,  until  the  ter- 
ritory left  is  but  the  shadow  of  what  it 
was  sixty  years  ago.  To  produce  this 
result  has  been  the  policy  and  the  battle 
of  Russia  for  more  than  half  a  century ; 
for  nearly  that  space  of  time  it  has  been 
the  struggle  of  some  of  the  other  'pow- 
ers' to  maintain  the  'integrity'  of  the  Tur- 
kish empire.  Which  policy  has  succeed- 
ed, and  which  failed,  a  comparison  of 
maps  at  intervals  of  twenty-five  years 
will  show.  Turkey  in  Europe  has  been 
shriveled  up,  in  the  last  half  century, 
shrinking  toward  Asia,  and,  though  all 
the  'powers'  but  Russia  should  unite  their 
forces  to  maintain  the  Ottoman  system 
in  Europe,  there  is  a  manifest  destiny 
visible  in  the  history  of  the  last  fifty 
years  that  must  defeat  them. 

Those  who  desire  to  pursue  Mr. 
Smith's  interesting  work  in  detail,  should 
write  to  the  Review  &  Herald  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  the  owners  of  the  copy- 
right. 


A  Proverb  From  MIclilgraB. 

He  that  knows  not  and  knows  that  he 
knows  not  [is  stupid,  pity  him.*]. 

He  that  knows  not  and  knows  that  he  knows 
not  is  igpaorant,  teach  him. 

He  that  knows  and  knowft  not  that  he  knows 
is  asleep,  wake  him. 

He  that  knows  and  knows  that  he  really 
knows  is  wise,  follow  him. 

[*"is  a  fool,  shun  him" — in  the  original.] 


He  Tootlsome  WoodcocL 


By  H,  S.  CANFIELD, 


Ole  Mr.  Woodcocks,  cotton  am  high ; 
Ole  Mr.  Woodcock — shine  'im  in  de  eye — 
01c  Mr.  Woodcock,  did  you  sa-a-ay. 
Did  you  sa-a-ay,  "Good  Lord  !" 

That  song  comes  from  the  low-lying 
lands  of  East  Feliciana  parish,  Louisiana. 
It  was  made  by  a  negro  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches  whose  name  tradition  holds 
not,  and  it  illustrates  the  manner  in 
which  one  of  the  noblest,  most  toothsome 
and  scarce  of  our  game  birds  is  butchered 
by  Africans  and  'Cadian  French  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  The  woodcock  is  a 
night  feeder.  Being  gifted  with  a  bill  of 
enoromous  length,  he  bores  into  the 
ground  in  search  of  succulent  worms  that 
are  his  diet.  He  has  a  round  head  and 
large,  very  bright  eye.  After  dark  he  is 
found  in  the  fields  between  the  rows  of 
cotton.  The  negroes  hunt  him  just  as 
deer  are  sometimes  hunted — with  a  big 
flaming  brazier  of  pine  knots.  They 
"shine"  the  eye  of  the  bird  not  more  than 
a  dozen  feet  away.  He  is  blinded  and  his 
three  inches  of  bill  is  in  the  earth.  A 
thimbleful  of  powder  and  a  pinch  of  No. 
10  shot  do  the  rest.  When  Mississippi 
steamers  land  at  Baton  Rouge  the  French 
and  negroes  board  them  wreathed  round 
with  dead  woodcock,  which  they  call  '*be- 
cassee."  The  birds  are  strung  through  the 
neck  upon  heavy  twine  that  has  a  bag- 
ging-needle at  one  end  of  it.  The  ends 
are  united  and  a  loop  is  formed,  some- 
thing like  a  lady's  boa.  It  is  picturesque 
enough,  but  makes  a  sportsman  sick. 

The  season  opens  on  the  isth  of  July. 
By  the  middle  of  September  they  have 
gone  south.  They  winter  in  South  Amer- 
ica in  swarms.  Great  shooting  is  had 
along  the  Orinoco.  Their  favorite 
grounds  are  along  the  rivers.  They  are 
found  in  thick  willows  and  brushy, 
swampy  places,  where  the  walking  is 
hard  and  the  shooting  particularly  diffi- 
cult. Fifteen  in  a  day,  legitimately 
killed,  is  an  excellent  bag.  They  are 
hunted  sometimes  with  the  cocker  spaniel, 


but  more  often  with  pointer  or  setter.  As 
the  cover  is  so  thick  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  shooter  cannot  see  his  dog^ 
and  as  the  dog  will  not  flush  if  well 
trained,  it  is  a  custom  to  hang  a  bell 
about  the  animal's  neck.  When  the  bell 
stops  tinkling  the  owner  knows  that  his 
dog  has  found  g^me.  He  goes  in  and 
kicks  the  bird  out  and  misses  him.  Sports- 
men tell  tales  of  invaluable  pointers  that 
they  have  lost  in  this  way.  The  dog  came 
to  a  stand  and  was  too  stanch  to  break 
away ;  he  could  not  be  found  in  the  thick 
undergrowth  and  so  starved  miserably  to 
death. 

The  woodcock  is  singular  in  one  re- 
spect. The  female  is  much  larger  than 
the  male.  They  breed  early  in  the  spring, 
going  as  far  north  as  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  female  lays  from  four  to  five  eggs 
and  is  especially  careful  of  her  young, 
which  are  plump,  downy  things  not  un- 
like Leghorn  chickens  just  out  of  the 
shell.  At  one  time  there  was  an  idea 
prevalent  not  only  among  shotgun  men,, 
but  among  naturalists,  that  the  woodcock 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  England  and  back 
every  year.  He  is  a  strong  flyer,  but 
hardly  equal  to  the  trip.  I  have  never 
seen  any  explanation  of  how  this  belief 
obtained  currency.  The  bird  has  another 
peculiarity.  His  call  to  his  mate  is  a 
soft  wooing  gurgle,  but  he  cannot  utter 
it  while  on  the  ground.  He  tries  it  some- 
times, but  his  bill  drops  to  the  earth  and 
his  tail  tilts  spasmodically  up.  The  world 
would  be  better  if  some  human  singers 
were  similarly  affected.  His  mild  cluck- 
cluck  when  feeding,  the  negros  has  trans- 
lated into  ''Good  Lord!"  and  it  is  sup- 
posed by  him  to  be  a  supplication  to  the 
Deity  for  more  worms. 

Taken  by  and  large,  as  the  sailors  say, 
the  woodcock  furnishes  more  difficult 
shooting  than  anything  that  flies  over 
American  soil.  This  is  due  partly  to  his 
habitat,  which,  except  at  night,  is  con- 
fined to  thick  woods,  swamps  and  cane- 
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breaks,  and  partly  to  his  flight, which  is 
rapid  and  spiral.  The  bird  is  easily 
stopped  when  centered,  but  the  centering 
process  has  its  drawbacks.  He  is  killed 
always  at  short  ranges.  In  the  south  the 
quarry  is  found  in  canebrakes,  which 
g^row  to  a  height  of  forty  feet.  The 
cocker  spaniel  is  used.  This  small  hunter 
yelps  ccwitinually.  His  size,  or  lack  of  it, 
•enables  him  to  make  his  way  into  and 
through  places  that  would  baffle  the  ordi- 
nary pointer  or  setter.  The  shooter  must 
be  ever  on  the  alert,  as  the  birds  are  rout- 
ed out  without  warning,  in  front  of  him, 
on  either  hand  or  at  his  back,  as  chance 
may  direct.  He  can  hear  only  the  rush 
of  the  wings  and  judge  from  the  sound 
the  direction  in  which  to  turn.  The  bird 
whirs  upward  with  a  spiral  as  pronounced 
as  that  of  a  corkscrew,  and  when  he 
clears  the  tops  of  the  cane  dives  immedi- 
ately. It  takes  the  quickest  of  eyes  to 
mark  the  flight  and  the  readiest  of  fin- 
gers on  the  trigger  to  stop  it.  Experts 
count  on  one  bird  in  the  bag  to  every  five 
shells  expended,  which  they  maintain  to 
be  a  high  average.  As  the  spaniel  is  an 
tocellent  retriever,  few  dead  birds  are 
lost. 

There  is  another  form  of  woodcock 
shooting  which  is  even  more  difficult.  So 
far  as  my  observation  extends,  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  far  south,  or,  at  least,  is  prac- 
ticed only  there.  At  the  back  of  every 
Louisiana  plantation  is  a  wooded  swamp 
where  the  birds  lie  in  perdu  in  the  day- 
time. They  fly  to  'the  open  fields  be- 
tween sunset  and  black  dark.     At  such 


times  their  height  is  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  feet,  and  they  go  like  a  bullet. 
In  the  half-light  they  look  like  a  black 
ball,  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  shot  from  a 
small  cannon.  The  shooter  stands  with 
his  back  to  the  woods  and  takes  the  flyers 
going  from  him.  That  is,  he  shoots  at 
them  going  from  him.  He  does  not 
"take"  many  of  them.  Success  at  this 
sport  is  exhilarating  in  proportion  to  its 
difficulty.  In  those  latitudes  the  dark 
seems  literally  to  fall  from  the  sky  and 
shooting  time  is  very  brief. 

There  is  one  way  to  cook  woodcock 
and  but  one :  Select  a  deep  earthen  dish 
large  enough  to  hold  four.  They  will  be 
just  enough  for  you  and  the  wife  who 
has  lost  your  company  for  the  day  that 
you  may  be  pleasured.  Lay  them  in  the 
bottom  of  it  on  their  backs.  Put  in 
enough  water,  salt  and  pepper  to  the 
taste,  and  add  a  strong  dash  of  good 
Madeira.  Put  on  a  flaky  crust,  through 
the  center  of  which  the  four  bills  project. 
Then  bake  slowly  and  with  longings. 
Any  other  method  is  criminal.  As  the 
rich  steam  which  follows  the  first  stroke 
of  the  knife  rises  heavenward  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  day  will  pass  from  your 
limbs.  When  the  wanderers  of  the  night 
have  gone  to  that  bourne  whence  no 
woodcock  returns,  you  and  your  wife, 
whatever  the  trifling  differences  of  the 
past,  will  look  at  one  another  and  love 
one  another.  As  a  promoter  of  marital 
felicity  the  woodcock  is  worth  his  weight 
hi  gold. 


Copper  In  the  United  States. 

Montana  produced  one-third  of  the 
total  copper  for  the  United  States ;  Mich- 
igan, one-fourth,  and  Arizona  one-fifth. 
In  the  last  decade  (1890- 1900)  Montana 
lias  increased  copper  production  139  per 
cent  (mining  since  1883 — 20  years)  ; 
Michigan  has  increased  copper  produc- 
tion 45  per  cent  (mining  since  1844 — 
50  years)  ;  Arizona  has  increased  40  per 
cent  (mining  since  1883 — 20  years). 

Montana  copper  production  and  in- 
crease was  made  by  ten  mines ;  Michigan 
iy  fifteen  mines ;  Arizona  by  six  mines. 


Safety  In  Trarel. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  carried,  last 
year,  649,978,505  passengers,  of  whom 
5,618  were  killed  by  accident.  If  one  will 
look  up  the  deaths  caused  by  horses  and 
automobiles  and  figure  out  the  per  cent, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  railroads  are  far 
in  advance  as  a  safe  means  of  convey- 
ance. The  railroads  employ  a  veritable 
army  of  people  in  their  operation — 1,198,- 
315,  or  more  than  one- twentieth  of  the 
able-bodied  workers  of  the  United  States. 
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Game  Laws  of  Michigan. 

1903-1904. 

The  game  laws  of  Michigan,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  animals  and  birds,  are  as 
follows : 


GAME  ANIMALS. 

Shooting  of  human  beings  while  in  pur 
suit  of  game,  to  cither  kill  or  wound— Penalty, 
ten  years'  imprisonment. 

Deer— Open  season  November  8  to  30,  in- 
clusive, in  each  year,  except  on  the  island  of 
Bois  Blanc,  and  the  counties  of  Lapeer, 
Huron,  Monroe,  Sanilac.  Tuscola,  Macomb, 
Allegan,  Ottawa  and  St  Clair  where  deer  can- 
not  be  hunted  until  1906,  and  the  counties 
of  Lake,  Osceola,  Clare,  Mason,  Manistee, 
Wexford,  Missaukee,  Newaygo,  Mecosta,  Isa- 
bella, Benzie,  Leelanau,  Grand  Traverse, 
Oceana  and  Gladwin  where  deer  cannot  be 
hunted  until  igo8.  No  person  may  kill  more 
than  three  deer  in  any  one  year.  No  person 
may  hunt  deer  without  first  procuring  a  hunt- 
er's license.  Resident  license  75  cents;  non- 
resident license  $25.  Use  of  dogs  in  hunting 
pursuing  or  killing  deer  and  the  killing  of  any 
fawn  in  the  spotted  coat  or  any  deer  in  the 
red  coat  is  prohibited  The  use  of  any  arti- 
ficial light  in  hunting,  pursuing  or  killing  deer 
is  unlawful.  No  deer  or  portion  of  a  deer 
can  be  lawfully  shipped  without  a  license  tag 
accompanies  same. 

Moose,  Elk  and  Caribou  are  protected  un- 
til 191 X. 

Fox,  Black  and  Gray  Squirrels — Open  sea- 
son October  15  to  November  30,  both  inclu- 
sive. It  is  unlawful  to  capture,  pursue,  injure 
or  kill  any  such  squirrels  at  any  time  in  any 
public  or  private  park. 

FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS. 

Beaver— Killing  unlawful  until  1906.  Knowl- 
edge withheld  of  killing,  unlawful. 

Otter,  Fisher  and  Marten — Open  season 
November  15  to  May  i. 

Mink,  Raccoon,  Skunk  and  Muskrats — 
Must  not  be  taken  durmg  the  months  oi  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

Wolf,  Lynx  and  Wild  Cats— Bounty  of  $15 


on  old  wolf;  $7  on  wolf  whelp  under  three 
months  old;  $5  on  lynx;  $3  on  wild-cats. 

GAME  BIRDS 

Partridge,  Quail,  SpruceHen  and  Wood 
cock — Open  season,  Lower  Peninsula,  Octo- 
ber 20  to  November  30,  both  inclusive;  Up- 
per Peninsula,  Partridge  may  be  killed  from 
October  i  to  November  30,  both  inclusive. 

Prairie  Chicken,  Mongolian  or  English 
Pheasants,  Wild  Turkey  and  Wild  Pigeon- 
Not  to  be  killed  until  19x0. 

Antwerp  or  Homing  Pfgeon  and  Mourn- 
ing Doves — It  is  unlawful  to  capture  or  de- 
stroy by  any  means  whatever  any  Antwerp 
or  Homing  Pigeon  or  Mourning  Doves  at 
any  time 

Ducks  and  Geese  and  all  Wild  Water  Fowl 
— Open  season  October  i  to  November  30, 
both  inclusive,  from  one-half  hour  before  sun- 
rise to  one  hour  after  sunset  each  day.  Jack- 
Snipe,  Blue  Bill,  Canvas  Back,  Widgeon, 
Pin  Tail,  Whistler,  Spoon  Bill,  Butter  Ball 
and  Saw  Bill  ducks  may  be  killed  from  March 
2  to  April  10  in  each  year.  The  use  of  any 
floating  device  or  contrivance  propelled  by, 
or  using  as  motive  power,  steam,  gas,  naph- 
tha, oil,  gasoline  or  electricity,  or  the  use 
of  any  swivel  or  punt  gun,  battery,  sinkboat, 
or  similar  device,  save  only  a  gun  of  not 
greater  size  than  ten  calibre,  such  gun  to  be 
held  in  the  hands  at  the  time  of  firing,  in 
hunting  for  or  killing  any  wild  water  fowl,  is 
unlawful. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Game  Animals  and  Game  Birds — All  game 
animals  or  game  birds  transported  under 
cover  must  be  plainly  marked  on  the  outside 
of  the  package  with  the  name  of  the  con- 
signor and  the  consignee,  the  initial  point  of 
billing  and  the  destination,  together  with  an 
itemized  statement  of  the  contents  of  the 
package. 
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THE  AWAKENING  OF  UPPER  MICHIGAN 


IS 


NEAR  AT  HAND 


AND    SO    ARE    THE 

one  million  acres  of  Timber  and  Farming 
Lands  owned  by  the  Upper  Peninsula 
Land  Co.  These  lands  are  for  sale 
on  Reasonable  Terms. 

For  the  rich,  a  profitable  investment. 
For  the  poor,  a  sure  dependence. 

No  section  of  the  country  presents  better 
prospects  of  success  than  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula of  Michigan. 

For  information  ^  write  to  the 

Upper  Peninsula  Land  Co., 

Ltd. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


F.  J.  MERRIAM,  General  Manager. 
R.  E.  BOUTON,  Ass't  Manager. 
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THE  BEST,  SUREST  AND  MOST  ENDURING  FIELD  FOR  THE 
DEVELOPMENT    OF   AMERICAN    TRADE    AND    COMMERCE. 


Since  James  G.  Blaine  advocated  the 
policy  of  reciprocity  public  opinion  has 
grown  more  and  more  favorable  to 
the  plan  as  best  calculated  to  increase 
our  trade.  Under  McKinley,  always  the 
leader  in  everything  that  would  build 
up  American  industries,  the  benefit  of 
such  a  policy  was  more  widely  ac- 
knowledged. The  most  notable  ex- 
pression of  the  lamented  president  in 
enforcement  of  the  idea  is  contained 
in  the  last  speech  of  his  life,  that  de- 
livered in  Buffalo  in  1901. 

The  idea  of  Blaine  was  good,  and 
the  results  have  been  of  advantage; 
but  not  as  completely  as  they  might 
have  been.  The  reason  is  that  we 
have  confined  it  to  countries  and  to 
regions  where  it  is  difficult  to  stimu- 
late any  increase  in  business.  The 
countries  with  whom  treaties  have 
been  made  are,  for  the  most  part,  by 
reason  of  scant  resources,  unable  to 
purchase  more  than  moderate  bills  of 
goods  from  us. 

In  overlooking  Canada  we  have 
passed  by  the  richest  country,  and  in 
many  ways  one  of  the  most  desirable 
countries  w*ith  which  to  enter  into 
reciprocal  trade  relations.  For  one 
thing,  facility  of  communication  is 
abundant  as  that  between  the  different 
states  of  the  republic. 

Canada,  or  British  North  America, 
lies  next  to  us,  and,  like  our  country, 
is  growing  stupendously.  We  former- 
ly had  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Can- 
ada. In  those  days  the  trade  of  De- 
troit was  not  shut  out  from  its  neigh- 
bors. We  found  customers  there  with 
the  same  facility  that  wc  found 
them  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
every  other  state  where  our  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  did  business. 

How  is  it  to-day?  A  wall,  hard  to 
pass  through  and  as  restrictive  of  in- 
tercourse as  the  Chinese  wall  we  hear 
about,  fences  us  in.  In  this  situation 
our  trade  with  the  5,000,000  of  Canada 


about  equals  our  trade  with  one  of  the 
minor  cities  of  our  land. 

Every  state  that  borders  on  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  realizes  the  handi- 
cap on  commerce  made  by  the  custom 
houses  of  the  two  nations. 

We  have  been  stupid  in  erecting 
these  tariff  barriers  against  Canada. 
It  does  not  require  the  knowledge  of 
a  student  of  political  economy  to  see 
the  result.  It  is  especially  plain  to 
those  of  us  who  live  nearest  the  na- 
tional boundary,  reaching  across  the 
continent,  from  the  mountains  of 
Maine  to  the  bays  of  Oregon. 

Our  tariffs  have  brought  retaliatory 
tariffs  from  Canada.  For  every  stroke 
we  have  given  her,  she  has  given  us  a 
counterstroke.  Both  stroke  and  coun- 
terstroke  have  been  the  occasion  of 
much  loss.  It  is  all  very  foolish.  The 
time  has  come  to  get  back  to  sensible 
ways  in  dealing  with  our  neighbors. 
To  the  extent  of  language,  institutions 
and  sympathy  they  are  people  like 
ourselves. 

Our  domestic  trade  is  the  basis  of 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this 
country.  That  is,  the  trade  between 
the  states.  It  would  be  well  if  we 
could  put  Canada  on  a  basis  fairly  ap- 
proximating to  our  interstate  traffic. 

Not  in  all  things,  perhaps.  Neither 
Canada,  nor  our  own  country,  is  ad- 
vanced enough  for  that.  But  there  are 
more  things  that  might  be  specified  in 
a  reciprocity  treaty  having  to  do  with 
British  North  America  than  with  any 
other  country  on  earth. 

We  have  had  reciprocity,  under  the 
Blaine  plan,  with  Italy,  Portugal,  Hon- 
duras, Austria-Hungary,  Germany, 
Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  San- 
to Domingo,  British  Guiana.  British 
West  Indies,  Brazil  and  Spain,  the 
latter  in  1891,  negotiated  by  Mr. 
Blaine,  dealing  with  the  trade  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  abrogated  by  the  war 
of  1898. 
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The  results  under  these  treaties, 
some  of  them  limited  to  small  dimen- 
sions, especially  those  with  European 
countries,  have  been  good.  And  all 
the  while  we  have  closed  the  gates 
against  Canada. 

Against  Canada!  Canada,  that 
stands  on  our  books  as  the  third  best 
customer  we  have  in  the  whole,  wide 
world!  We  are  beginning  to  realize 
our  folly.  We  begin  to  see  that  if 
there  is  a  country  on  the  globe  where 
we  could  hope  best  to  enlarge  our 
trade,  that  country  is  Canada. 

We  strain  our  vision  on  China, 
Japan,  the  Philippines  and  other  dis- 
tant regions,  whose  entire  trade  is 
picayunish  compared  with  that  of 
Canada. 

Here  are  some  figures  to  prove  it. 
They  are  from  the  reports  of  the  treas- 
ury department.  They  cover  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1903 — last  June. 
They  are  the  figures  of  exports,  and 
we  stop  the  list  at  countries  that  buy 
less  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  worth 
from  us,  though  we  might  bring  it 
down  to  Paraguay,  to  which  coimtry 
we  exported  $13,021,  or  even  to  Green- 
land, $508. 

In  this  way  the  figures  stand.  No 
one  can  read  them  without  realizing 
the  possibilities  of  reciprocity  with 
Canada. 

ESxportv   of   loos   by   Countries. 

In  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  our  ex- 
ports totaled  $1,420,138,014.  By  world 
grand  divisions  the  distribution  was: 

Europe    $  1,029,587,728 

North  America 215,640,051 

Asia   57.954467 

South  America  41,1 14,631 

Africa    38,433,i,U 

Oceanica  37.408,036 

Total    $1,420,138,014 

By  countries  the  distributon  was: 

United  Kingdom   $  524,691,638 

Germany  193,555495 

British  North  America 125,951,831 

Netherland   78,745.331 

France  77,542,436 

Belgium    47,073,160 

Mexico    ^,227,7^ 

Italy  35,622.660 

British  Africa 33755»629 

British  Australia   32,748,580 


Cuba 21,769.572 

Japan   20,924,862 

Chinese  Empire   18,603,369 

Spain 17,626,084 

Denmark    16,144,935 

Russia  in  Europe 16,122,628 

Argentina    1 1,430496 

Brazil 10,738,748 

Sweden  and  Norway 10,160,874 

British  West  Indies 10,137,055 

Compared  with  1902,  the  main  in- 
creases were: 

Germany  20,407,215 

British  North  America 14,273.550 

Russia  in  Europe 6,820,269 

France  6,029,542 

Italy   3,634.5^5 

Mexico 2,354,180 

Argentina  1,628,692 

Colombia 1,319,83$ 

British  Australasia   4,373«3^^ 

British  Africa  5,008,524 

Netherlands  3,302,254 

And  the  main  decreases  were : 

United  Kingdom   23,856,839 

Cuba    4.913.9^8 

Chinese  Empire  6,119,537 

The  carrying  of  our  1902  exports 
was  done  by: 

Foreign  vessels $  1,190,258,178 

American  vessels  » . . .         91,018,350 

Cars  and  other  land  vehicles 131,861,486 

or  only  6^  per  cent  in  American  ves- 
sels. As  usual,  British  vessels  got  the 
lion's  share  of  this  foreign  ship  carry- 
ing, namely  $815,000,000,  or  more  than 
two-thirds. 

The  car  traffic  was,  of  course,  to 
Canada  and  to  Mexico.  The  figures 
speak  eloquently. . 

Years  ago,  when  this  country  was 
only  in  process  of  its  gigantic  devel- 
opment, the  question  of  protection 
might  have  figured  -with  more  pertin- 
ence in  a  consideration  of  reciprocity 
than  it  can  to-day;  for  with  our  pres- 
ent position  as  an  exporter  of  almost 
everything  the  world  uses,  Canada 
could  not,  even  under  free  trade — 
which  is  impracticable — supply  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  American  de- 
mand in  competitive  products.  Under 
no  conceivable  scheme  of  reciprocity 
could  the  balance  of  trade  fall  other- 
wise in  favor  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  matter  of  competition,  broadly 
speaking,  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from   Canada,   nor  has  she  in   reality 
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anything  to  fear  from  us.  The  entire 
possible  increase  of  our  commerce 
with  the  Dominion  would  greatly  re- 
dound to  the  advantage  of  both  peo- 
ples, Canada's  prosperity  unquestion- 
ably being  ours  and  ours  hers,  under 
such  relations  as  we  seek  to  promote. 
The  practical  question  now  is 
whether  the  United  States  will  be 
wise — as  some  appear  to  think — or  will 
be  unmistakably  foolish — as  we  be- 
lieve— in  permitting  a  tariff  war  with 
our  best  American  customer  to  devel- 
op through  failure  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  existing  situation. 

A  comparison  of  our  trade  •  with 
Canada  in  1902  in  identical  classes  of 
goods  shows  a  total  of  about  $40,000,- 
000  of  imports  from  the  Dominion  and 
about  $97,000,000  of  exports,  a  heavy 
balance  in  our  favor.  From  the  list 
we  select  a  few  leading  articles  show- 
ing the  most  important  interchanges: 

Tm4e    of    the   Domlulon    of    Canada. 

Exports  to  Imports  from 

U.  S.  U.  S. 

Animals   $  2,535,493  $  1,832,777 

Breadstuffs   651,529  10,817450 

Coal 4,564433  13,956,942 

Cordage  158,565  i,795,i05 

Drugs  747415  3.041,991 

Fruits 212,174  2,753,179 

Fish  and  fish  products. .  4,146,803  486,298 

Furs  and  mfs.  of 683,241  1,179,318 

Hay  504,247  121,624 

Hides,  etc 1,701442  2,174,318 

Iron,  steel  and  mfs.  of. .  2460,528  25,167427 

Leather  and  mfs.  of...  64,794  1,466,382 

Provisions 182,318  2466,281 

Seeds 370,3o6  2,173,034 

Stone  and  mfs.  of 593,695  250,572 

Potatoes  328,625  87,970 

Other  vegetables 265,910  254,498 

Wood  and  mfs.  of 16,723,329  5,656,270 

If  these  "specific"  figures  signify 
anything,  they  show  such  an  operation 
of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  as 
practically  nullifies  the  high  tariflF  ar- 
gument in  this  connection.  With  ham- 
pering duties  removed,  trade  would  in- 
crease in  both  directions,  and  for  every 
dollar  the  Canadian  made  he  would 
send  sixty  cents  or  more  back  to  this 
country  for  the  purchase  of  more 
goods. 

Reciprocity  in  non-competitive  pro- 
ducts only  is  not  a  sensible  proposi- 


tion in  its  relation  to  Canada ;  the  point 
to  bear  in  mind  is  that  it  would  be  be- 
yond the  power  of  Canada  to  send 
goods  enough  here,  under  the  most  un- 
restricted reciprocity,  to  cause  serious 
competition  in  the  American  market. 
What  she  could  send  would  be  of 
enormous  benefit  to  her,  for  she  is 
small  in  numbers,  but  it  would  be  only 
a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  produc- 
tion of  this  country. 

In  other  words,  we  can  afford  to  be 
generous  with  the  Dominion — ^as  we 
can  afford  to  deal  generously  and  hu- 
manely with  the  Philippines;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  want  more  of  her 
goods,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money  with  them. 

Can  we  afford  to  do  other  wise  than 
meet  the  Dominion  half  way  with  a 
trade  proposition  and  evince  a  dispo- 
sition to  treat  her  fairly?  The  men- 
ace which  overhangs  the  State  of , 
Maine  contributes  to  the  an.swer  to 
this  question.  One  of  the  most  pow- 
erful mainsprings  which  is  operating 
to  favor  the  construction  of  the  new 
Canadian  trans-continental  railway  is 
the  fear  that  the  United  States  will 
withdraw  the  bonding  privileges  which 
the  Dominion  now  enjoys.  Canada 
fears  American  jingoism,  and  New 
England  jingoism  particularly.  Her 
railroads  are  being  constructed  east 
and  west  when  they  should  run  north 
and  south.  We  have  taught  her  to 
fear,  instead  of  rely,  upon  us,  and 
Portland  bids  fair  to  become  a  con- 
spicuous victim  of  the  result  of  this 
policy. 

Can  we  afford  to  ignore  the  import- 
ance of  negotiating  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Canada?  As  one  of  the  leading 
Canadian  journals  says,  she  is  exert- 
ing "the  pressure  of  her  determination 
to- become  an  industrial  nation."  This 
suggests,  in  effect,  that  one  of  her  first 
steps  will  be  to  bar  the  importation 
of  foreign  manufacturers. 

We  had  better  wake  up  and  press 
the  subject  upon  Congress,  and  espe- 
cially upon  our  own  congressmen, 
with  the  energy  that  the  subject  de- 
mands. 
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INDIAN  SUMMER  REVERIE. 

BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


Hebe,  according  to  mythology,  was  the 
cup-bearer  of  the  gods.  One  day,  while 
carrying  Jupiter  and  his  g^est  a  drink, 
she  stumbled  and  fell,  spilling  the  con- 
tents of  the  cup,  thereby  losing  her  situa- 
tion.   The  story  of  Ruth  and  Boaz  will 


be  found  in  the  Book  of  Ruth  in  the 
Bible.  The  Straits  of  Magellan  are  be- 
tween the  lowest  point  of  South  America 
and  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  This 
is  an  extract  from  a  poem  containing  for- 
ty stanzas : 


What  visionary  tints  the  year  pujs  on, 
When  falling  leaves  falter  through  motion- 
less air 
Or  numbly  cling  and  shiver  to  be  gone! 
How  shimmer  the  low  flats  and    pastures 
bare, 
As  with  her  nectar  Hebe  Autumn  fills 
The  bowl  between  me  and  those  distant  hills, 
And  smiles   and  shakes  abroad  her  misty, 
tremulous  hair! 


Far  distant  sounds  the  hidden  chickadee 
Close   at   my  side;    far   distant   sound   tbe  , 
leaves; 
The  fields  seem  fields  of  dream,  where  memory 
Wanders  like  gleaning   Ruth;    and    as   the 
sheaves 
Of  wheat  and  barley  wavered  in  the  eye 
Of  Boaz  as  the  maiden's  glow  went  by, 
So  tremble  and  seem  remote  all  things  the 
sense  receives. 

The  cock's  shrill  trump  that  tells  of  scattered 
corn, 
Passed  breezily  on  by  all  his  flapping  mates, 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  from  bam  to  barn  is 
borne. 
Southward,  perhaps  to  far  Magellan's  straits ; 
Dimly  I  catch  the  throb  of  distant  flails ; 
Silently  overhead  the  henhawk  sails, 
With  watchful,  measuring  eye,  and  for  his 
quarry  waits. 


The  sobered  robin,  hunger-silent  now, 

Seeks  cedarberries  blue,  his  autumn  cheer; 
The  squirrel,  on  the  shingly  shagbark's  bough, 
Now  saws,  now  lists  with  downward  eye  and 
ear, 
Then  drops  his  nut,  and,  with  a  chipping  bound. 
Whirls  to  his  winding  fastness  underground; 
'I  he    clouds    like    swans     drift    down     the 
streaming  atmosphere. 

O'er  yon  bare  knoll  the  pointed  cedar  shadows 
Drowse  on  the  crisp,  gray  moss;  the  plow- 
man's  call 
Creeps  faint  as  smoke  from  black,  fresh-fur- 
rowed meadows; 
The  single  crow  a  single  caw  lets  fall ; 
And  all  around  me  every  bush  and  tree 
Says  autumn's  here  and  winter  soon  will  be. 
Who  snows  his  soft,  white  sleep  and  silence 
over  all. 


Caoglit 

By  JA^ULINE  EASTWOOD, 


When  Colorado  Jack  was  in  prison 
awaiting  execution  for  his  various  mis- 
deeds, I,  being  desirous  of  interviewing 
a  veritable  desperado,  got  permission  of 
his  keeper  to  visit  him.  Among  other 
things  he  told  me  how  he  came  to  be 
caught  at  last.    This  is  the  story: 

I'd  had  things  pretty  much  my  own 
way  for  a  long  while,  and  it  made  me 
careless.  It's  never  best  for  a  man  to 
have  a  run  of  good  luck.  He  needs  a 
backset  now  and  then  to  keep  him  cau- 
tious. While  I  was  holdin'  people  up  and 
gettin'  away  with  the  plunder  I  forgot 
3iat  those  I'd  levied  on  was  stirrin'  up 
trouble  for  me. 

One  day  I  rode  by  a  ranch,  and  seein* 
it  was  a  prosperous  lookin'  place  I 
thought  I'd  stop  and  see  if  I  could  haul 
in  anything.  The  door  was  opened  by 
as  trim  a  gal  as  you  ever  see.  Not  a 
plains  gal  or  a  greaser  or  an)rthing  like 
that,  but  a  lady  all  over.  I  told  her  I 
was  a  travelin'  and  would  like  to  get  a 
dinner  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  pay  for 
it,  and  she  said  I  could  have  all  I  wanted 
to  eat  with  nothin'  to  pay  and  welcome. 
I  heard  an  old  crone's  voice  speakin' 
from  above. 

"What  you  thinkin'  of,  Lillian?  Of 
course  he  can  pay  for  dinner!  D'you 
s'pose  we're  made  of  money?" 

The  gal  colored,  but  said  nothin'  and 
went  out  and  gave  orders  to  the  cook, 
while  I,  bein'  convinced  that  the  place 
was  open  to  me,  went  upstairs,  and, 
scarin'  the  old  woman  by  shovin'  my 
weapon  agin*  her  scalp,  I  axed  her  what 
valyables  there  was  in  the  house.  She 
was  a  vixen,  you  bet,  and  I  was  afeerd 
I'd  have  to  blow  her  brains  out,  but  the 
cold  iron  and  my  thinkin'  whether  to  do 
it  or  not,  which  she  could  see  in  my  face, 
helped  matters,  and  she  at  last  give  in 
and  showed  me  where  she  kept  her  valy- 
ables. It  happened  that  they  was  all 
together,  so  she  was  'bleeged  to  show  'em 
up  all  at  oncet. 


W'ell,  while  we  was  a-talkin'  the  gal 
came  upstairs,  and  though  for  awhile  she 
couldn't  seem  to  git  on  to  what  I  was  up 
to,  she  did  at  last  and  give  me  a  look  I'll 
remember  to  the  day  I  swing.  Somehow 
it  made  me  feel  what  I  was.  Nobody  evei 
made  me  feel  that  way  before. 

"Come,"  she  said,  "when  you've  got 
what  you  want.  I've  had  what  we  have 
in  the  house  set  out  for  you.  I'm  not  ac- 
countable for  your  acts,  only  my  own. 
You  asked  for  a  dinner  and  I  promised 
to  give  it  to  you.  I  shall  keep  my  prom- 
ise. 

She  tuk  me  downstairs,  and  there  on 
the  table  was  such  a  snack  as  she  could 
get  up  in  a  short  time,  cold  beef  and 
bread  and  butter,  eggs  and  such  like,  and 
I  set  down  and  eat  hearty,  for  I  was 
hungry.  I  felt  sort  of  mean,  with  the  gal 
a-waitin'  on  me  as  though  she  was 'a 
servant  and  I  a  gentleman,  specially  as  I 
had  all  the  movable  property  in  my 
pocket.  Every  time  I'd  look  up  there  was 
that  innocent  face  lookin'  at  me,  and 
when  I  wanted  anything  she'd  help  me  to 
it.  So  by  the  time  I  got  a  good  meal  into 
me,  I  was  ready  to  do  the  only  decent 
thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life. 

"You're  a  nice  leetle  gal,"  I  said,  "and 
you've  treated  me  fair.  Oncet  I  was 
respectable,  and  somehow  the  way  you've 
been  actin'  toward  me  and  lookin'  at  me 
has  made  me  ashamed  o'  myself." 

I  tuk  out  what  I  had  stuffed  in  my 
pockets  and  put  it  on  the  table  and  got  up 
and  walked  out  o'  the  house  and  rode 
away. 

Well,  that  was  right  enough  so  far  as 
it  went,  but  it  went  furder.  Somehow 
I  couldn't  forgit  the  looks  o'  that  leetle 
gal.  It  seemed  to  nte  that  if  I  could  live 
where  I  could  see  her  sometimes  and  have 
a  chance  I'd  turn  decent. 

One  day  when  I  was  near  the  ranch  I 
rode  over  there.  That  was  the  unluckiest 
visit  of  my  life.    I  hadn't  more  'n  rode  in 
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through  the  open  gate  before  the  com- 
mittee that  was  a-Iookin'  for  me  came 
round  a  turn  in  the  road,  and  there  I  was 
caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap. 

The  only  man  on  the  committee  that 
knowed  me  for  shore  had  gone  back  with 
a  lame  horse,  so  after  they'd  taken  me 
in  on  suspicion  they  called  the  leetle  gal 
— for  they  knowed  I'd  been  there  afore — 
and  axed  her  if  I  was  the  man.  She 
looked  at  me,  makin'  believe  she  was  puz- 
zled or  couldn't  remember  or  somepin, 
tlien  said: 

"No." 

I  was  that  surprised  you  could  'a- 
blowed  me  over  with  a  kitchen  bellows. 

"Never  seen  him  before?"  axed  one  of 
'em. 

"Not  this  one.     The  other  was  a  bad 


fellow.  This  man,  I'm  sure,  is  a  good 
one  and  wouldn't  hurt  any  one." 

That  was  true  as  far  as  I  hadn't  robbed 
any  one  since  I  seen  her. 

"All  right,  stranger,"  said  the  leader. 
"You  kin  go.  I'm  sorry  to  have  disturbed 
you." 

I  was  walkin'  forward  to  the  door 
when  I  heerd  a  rustlin'  on  the  stairs  and 
the  old  cone  came  down  just  in  time  to 
meet  me  face  to  face.  She  give  a  shriek, 
yellin',  "Take  him.  He's  the  man  that 
robbed  us." 

Well,  I  seen  at  oncet  it  was  all  up 
with  me.  They  took  me  in  and  brought 
me  here  for  trial,  and  I'm  waitin'  for 
the  end  of  it.  What  gits  me  is  that  the 
only  decent  thing  I  ever  did  was  the 
thing  that  got  me  into  trouble. 


The  Lake  Brie  Boiimdary  Line. 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  Canadian  cruiser 
Petrel  pursued  and  fired  shots  to  bring 
to  an  American  fishing  tug,  the  Silver 
Spray.  The  latter  was  charged  with  il- 
legal fishing,  being  in  Canadian  waters, 
and  therefore  subject  to  seizure.-  The 
Silver  Spray,  being  the  speedier  of  the 
two,  escaped  from  the  cruiser,  and  the 
captain,  when  he  reached  his  home  port 
of  Erie,  expressed  himself  indignantly 
about  the  intereference  of  the  officer  com- 
manding the  Petrel.  He  was  safe  in  his 
home  port,  and  instead  of  thanking 
heaven  for  it,  began,  as  is  customary  with 
other  classes  of  wrong-doers,  a  tirade 
against  the  Canadian  officers  calculated 
to  inflame  national  prejudice — putting 
them  in  the  wrong. 

The  presumiption  is  that  the  Canadians 
were  right,  and  that  the  Silver  Spray  was 
a  trespasser  infringing  on  the  laws  of 
Canada.  Such  infringements  by  the  fish- 
ermen of  Lake  Erie  have  been  known  to 
happen  before  this. 

There  is  not  to-day  any  doubt  about 
the  boundary  line  in  Lake  Erie,  or  in  any 
of  the  great  lakes.  The  ascertainment  of 
the  line  is  a  mere  problem  in  surveying 


what  is  well  established  and  officially 
marked  out. 

In  the  treaty  of  1783,  at  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  was  specified.  Thai 
portion  which  lies  in  Lake  Erie  was  de- 
scribed as  extending  'through  the  middle 
of  said  lake  until  it  arrives  at  the  water 
communication  between  that  lake  and 
Lake  Huron." 

The  shores  of  Lake  Erie  were  at  that 
time  wild.  Just  where  the  boundary  lay 
interested  no  one  in  particular,  and  so 
there  could  be  no  dispute.  Thirty  years 
passed  by,  and  the  war  of  181 2  raged. 
When  that  conflict  had  been  concluded 
by  the  treaty  of  1814,  negotiated  at 
Ghent,  the  two  powers  arranged  for  an 
international  commission  to  settle  the 
boundary  definitely.  "''And  if  said  com- 
missioners shall  agree  in  their  decision," 
says  the  treaty,  "both  parties  shall  con- 
sider such  decision  as  final  and  conclus- 
ive." 

The  commissioners  agreed,  and  the  line 
is  settled,  and  there  is  little  chance  of 
mistaking  it.  The  fishermen  of  Lake  Erie 
will  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind. 


mors  of  the  Coirt  Eoomo 


There  is  only  one  instance  of  jocu- 
larity recorded  against  the  late  Judge 
Gray  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  One  day  when  Judson  Har- 
mon, then  attorney  general,  was  mak- 
ing an  argument  before  the  court,  he 
had  occasion  to  display  a  map  showing 
the  locality  in  which  the  land  in  dis- 
pute was  situated.  It  was  a  small  map 
and  difficult  to  see  from  the  bench,  and 
as  he  held  it  up  Mr.  Harjiion  referred 
to  it  as  a  "bird's-eye  view." 

Justice  Gray  squinted  his  eyes  in  an 
€flFort  to  discern  the  map. 

"Mr.  Attorney  General,"  he  said  at 
length,  "I  regret  to  tell  you  I  am  not 
a  bird."  And  for  the  first  time  in  his 
judicial  career  the  grave  and  dignified 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  seen 
to  chuckle. 


While  on  the  subject  of  animals  here 
is  a  story  of  a  prominent  Virginia  law- 
yer who  stutters  rather  badly.  He  was 
arguing  not  long  since  a  case  involving 
some  sheep.  In  the  midst  of  the  argu- 
ment he  was  interrupted  by  the  op- 
posing counsel.  "Your  honor,"  pro- 
tested the  opposing  attorney,  "I  can- 
not understand  why  the  learned  gen- 
tleman should  lay  so  much  stress  on 
the  sex  of  those  sheep.  There  was  no 
•evidence " 

"What's  that — ^who  said  anything 
about  their  sex?"  broke  in  the  spe^jkei. 
indignantly. 

"Why,  you  have  called  them   'she 
sheep'     every     time     you     mentioned 
them,"  replied  his  adversary. 


An  article  on  the  humor  of  the  law 
that  did  not  contain  an  anecdote  of  one 
of  the  Choates  would  be  like  the  play 
of  "Hamlet"  with  the  prince  left  out. 
Here  is  a  characteristic  story  that  is 


little  known:  A  client  went  to  consult 
Rufus  Choate  as  to  the  proper  redress 
for  an  intolerable  insult  and  wrong  he 
had  just  suffered.  He  had  been  in  a 
dispute  with  a  waiter  at  a  hotel,  and 
the  waiter  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  had 
told  the  client  to  repair  to  a  certain 
torrid  clime. 

"Now,"  said  the  client,  "I  ask  you, 
Mr.  Choate,  as  one  learned  in  the  law, 
and  as  my  legal  adviser,  what  course 
under  these  circumstances  I  ought  to 
take  to  punish  this  outrageous  insult." 

Mr.  Choate  looked  grave,  and  told 
the  client  to  repeat  slowly  all  the  inci- 
dents preceding  the  insult,  telling  him 
to  be  careful  not  to  omit  anything,  and 
when  this  was  done  the  great  lawyer 
stood  for  awhile  as  if  in  deep  thought 
and  revolving  an  abstruse  subject.  He 
then  gravely  said : 

"I  have  been  running  over  in  my 
head  all  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  and  all  the  statutes  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  all 
the  decisions  of  all  the  judges  in  our 
courts  therein,  and  I  may  say  that  I 
am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  there  is 
nothing  in  any  of  them  that  will  re- 
quire you  to  go  to  the  place  you  have 
mentioned.  And  if  you  will  take  my 
advice,  th^n  I  say  decidedly — don't." 


"What  is  the  woman's  offense?" 
asked  the  late  "Biff"  Hall,  a  famous 
police  justice  of  Chicago. 

"She  threw  a  brick  at  a  neighbor 
woman,  your  honor,"  explained  the  of- 
ficer who  had  made  the  arrest,  "and  hit 
a  man  standing  behind  her." 

"The  man  is  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence,"  said  Justice  Hall.  "If  he 
hadn't  been  an  idiot  he  would  have 
stood  in  front  of  her.  Dismiss  the 
case." 


No   Abnndoned  Fann«. 


In  Michigan,  where  there  are  no  aban-  king.     Our  farms  do  not  dry  out,  as  in 

<loned  farms,  the  spectacle  of  "turned-  the  Far  West,  nor  rust  out,  as  in  the 

out"  fields  and  abandoned  pasture  lands  Far  East, 
is   never  seen.     In    Michigan    water  is 
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No.  1 — Rose  of  Erin. 
30th.  1901. 


Weight  of  three,  2  lbs.  2}i  oz.     Average  weight,  \\%  oz.     Planted  Oct 
Yield,  298h'  bu.  per  acre.     Photograph  taken  Feb.  I2th,  1903. 


No.  2— Rose  of  Erin      Weight  of  three,  2  lbs.     Average  weight,  10%  oz.     Planted  June  7,  1902. 
Yield,  188^^  bii.  per  acre.     Photograph  taken  Feb.  I2th,  1903. 


Tlie  Maraiette  Range  aid  Westward. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  FALL  PLANTING. 


By  LEO.  M.  GEISMAR, 

Superintendent  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  Experiment  Station. 


Perhaps  I  can  dilate  with  more  au- 
thority in  regard  to  the  agricultural 
lands  of  this  portion  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula from  the  fact  that  I  was  one  of  the 
poineer  farmers  in  that  region  and  lived 
there  nearly  eight  years  after  the  D., 
S.  S.  &  A.  R.  R.  Co.  began  to  develop 
it. 

Roughly  speaknig,  the  western  portion 
consists  of  the  Ontonagon  and  Sturgeon 
valleys,  the  vast  territory  being  bounded 
by  the  Marquette  and  Gogebic  Ranges, 
the  Wisconsin  state  line  and  Lake  Su- 
perior, embracing  the  entire  copper 
range.  In  its  topography  it  is  of  a  gent- 
ly rolling  surface,  extremely  well  wa- 
tered by  countless  small  streams  empty- 
ing into  the  branches  of  the  main  rivers. 
The  numerous  falls  along  the  many 
streams  afford  an  unlimited  water  power, 
which  may  well  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  main  factors  in  future  agricultural 
development. 

Within  its  confines  may  be  found  a 
great  many  meadows  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  work  of  beavers  in  the  olden 
time. 

Its  varied  soils  offer  manifold  oppor- 
tunities for  the  specialist  as  well  as  gen- 
eral farmer.  Not  wishing  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  description  of  its  soils,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  state  that  a  reference  to 
the  State  Geological  records  will  show 
that  the  rocks  from  which  these  soils 
were  originally  formed  weather  down 
into  a  clay  usually  calcareous  and  con- 
taining a  large  per  cent  of  phosphorous, 
soda  and  iron.  Out-cropping  near  the 
Lake  Superior  shores  and  along  some 
branches  of  the  Ontonagon  and  other 
streams,  as  well  as  underlying  a  vast  por- 
tion of  this  territory,  is  found  a  sand- 
stone containing  a  high  percentage  of 
feldspar,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  one- 
third  of  the  rock,  according  to  Dr.  Lane, 


the  State  Geologist.  This,  together  with 
the  large  amount  of  mica  yielded  every- 
where by  the  granite  rocks  furnishes  an 
enormous  and  exhaustless  supply  of  pot- 
ash to  the  sandy  soils. 

Thus  with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
the  two  main  fertilizing  elements,  in  such 
unusually  large  proportions,  it  is  but  nat- 
ural to  note  the  astcMiishment  of  visitors 
from  Western  or  Southern  states  when 
seeing  the  matchless  growth  of  all  vege- 
tation; and  it  is  no  wonder  the  thrifty 
growth  of  timber  in  this  regon  drew  the 
admiration  of  scientists  like  James  Hall, 
the  geologist,  who  described  its  magnifi- 
cent elms  half  a  century  ago,  as  found 
''equal  only  in  more  southern  localities;" 
of  W.  D.  Whitney,  the  Botanist,  who  at 
about  the  same  time,  mentioned  its  fine 
maples  as  "nowhere  found  of  larger  and 
finer  growth ;"  or  of  Dr.  Lane,  the  State 
Geologist,  who  more  recently  wrote 
about  its  majestic  pint  trees,  where 
"from  tlie  Norwich  mim  to  Matchwood 
the  road  runs  as  through  colonnades  of 
an  endless  cathedral.*' 

The  soil  of  the  eastern  portion  of  this 
region  varies  frotiJ  a  sandy  to  a  clay 
loam,  the  latter  constituting  the  sub-soi* 
nearly  everywhere.  Here  and  at  altitudes 
of  700  to  900  feet,  the  fruit  grower  may 
be  reasonably  certain  of  success.  Even 
upon  the  lighter  sandy  soils  near  Kitchi, 
I  saw  strawberries  raised  some  years  ago 
single  specimens  of  which  would  fill  an 
ordinary  wineglass.  •  From  there  west 
as  far  as  Bruces'  Crossing,  and  passing 
through  Trout  Creek  and  Paynesville, 
is  a  richly-wooded  region  highly  adapted 
for  diversified  farming.  Near  Trout 
Creek  Dr.  Gilders,  S.  Carroll,  and  C.  P. 
Hughes  are  plainly  demonstrating  the 
great  possiblities  of  this  region  by  suc- 
cessfully raising  some  fine  qualities  of 
tobacco  and  many    of    the    half    hardy 
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fruits,  such  as  green  gages  and  tender 
varieties  of  pears. 

Around  Paynesville,  and  especially 
near  Bruces'  Crossing,  J.  Howlett,  Ed. 
Ryan,  Lee,  A.  T.  Simpson,  and  a  few 
others,  have  for  several  years  past  shat- 
tered the  popular  fallacy  that  corn  can- 
not be  successfully  raised  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  for  both  the  flint  and  dent 
varieties  which  they  are  raising  will  fa- 
vorably compare  with  similar  varieties 
grown  in  any  of  the  Western  States. 

Continuing  west  and  passing  through 
Ewen  and  Matchwood,  the  clay  soil 
predominates,  and  the  fires  of  former 
years  have  greatly  simplified  the  question 
of  land  clearing  for  the  future  farmer, 
as  they  similarly  have  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Sidnaw,  further  east.  Here  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  op- 
portunities in  the  United  States  for  suc- 
cessful stock-raising  either  for  market 
or  breeding  purposes.  To  see  the  volun- 
tary glasses  upon  former  logging  roads 
grow  to  a  height  of  nearly  five  feet  is  of 
common  occurrence;  and  the  persistency 
of  clover  is  a  source  of  astonishment  to 
any  farmer  unacquainted  with  Upper  Pe- 
ninsula conditions. 

Such  results  are  made  possible  not 
alone  through  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil,  but  through  abundant  rains  well 
distributed  throughout  the  season — a 
condition  which  will  always  remain  pe- 
culiar to  the  Upper  Peninsula,  surround- 
ed as  it  is  by  the  great  lakes  on  three 
sides  and  by  hundreds  of  smaller  lakes 
on  the  other  side. 

Even  the  northern  portion  of  this  re- 
goin  drew  the  attention  of  agriculturists 
over  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  for 
the  Detroit  Gazette,  in  July,  1822,  states: 
"Mr.  Holliday,  who  lives  at  L'Anse, 
which  is  on  Keweenaw  Bay,  on  Lake  Su- 
perior, had  heretofore,  and  will  this  sea- 
son, raise  at  that  place  Indian  corn, 
peas  an4  garden  vegetables  all  of  which 
flourish  well,  and  there  is  a  tract  of  rich 
soil  in  that  vicinity  which  is  well  adapted 
for  an  agricultural  settlement." 

C.  D.  Lawton  states  that  he  has  seen 
at  L'Anse  fine  apples  of  Fameuse,  and 
some  of  the  Russian  and  other  hardy  va- 
rieties; also  plums,  pears,  morello  cher- 
ries, currants,  gooseberries,  strawber- 
ries, raspberries,  etc.,  and  of  other  por- 


tions of  this  region  he  mentions  that 
"He  never  elsewhere  saw  Early  Rich- 
mond cherry  trees  more  heavily  loaded 
with  fruit  than  here,  wherever  they  have 
been  planted,  while  strawberries  grow 
luxuriantly  and  bear  prodigiously,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  raspberries  and  black- 
berries. While  in  the  remaining  portion 
of  this  region,  namely  the  copper  district, 
everybody  is  busy  making  money  at  min- 
ing, it  should  not  be  surmised  that  the 
soil  is  fit  for  nothing  else,  for  the  copper 
region  contains  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  as  valuable  for  agricultural 
purposes  as  any  other  portion  of  this  re- 
gion. I  find  a  menticm  of  it  nearly  half 
a  century  ago  (in  Pio.  Col.,  Vol.  3,  pages 
249-250)  where  it  is  stated  that  "During 
the  past  year  Anthony  &  White  raised  on 
the  Minnesota  farm,  belonging  to  the 
great  Minnesota  mine,  10,848  bushels  of 
potatoes,  2,100  bushels  of  turnips,  150 
tons  of  hay  and  100  tons  of  oats." 

Within  the  entire  region  are  found 
everywhere  various  stretches  of  rich  allu- 
vial soil  upon  which  celery  may  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  and  of  the  same  nutty 
flavor  as  that  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Newberry. 

Cranberry  raising  will  sooner  or  later 
become  one  of  the  leading  industries  in 
this  region,  as  most  of  the  meadows  here- 
tofore mentioned  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  this  crop. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  several  rich  min- 
ing towns,  certain  and  rapid  fortunes 
await  the  future  market  gardeners,  for 
here  wages  are  always  higher  than  else- 
where, and  panics  or  dull  times  are  as 
unknown  as  Upper  Peninsula  drought 
or  blizzards. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  superior  natural 
conditions  are  chiefly  due  to  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  the  great  bodies  of 
water  surrounding  and  protecting  this 
region,  l^n  showing  how  the  climate  is 
thereby  affected,  Alexander  Campbell,  in 
an  address  delivered  in  Representative 
Hall,  Lansing,  February  6th,  1861,  said 
that:  "While  a  common  impression  re- 
specting the  winters  is  that  they  are 
frigid  and  severe  beyond  endurance,  and 
while  the  average  yearly  temperature  is 
seven  degrees  lower  than  that  of  Detroit 
or  Chicago,  and  while  it  is  also  true  that 
the  winters  are  longer  and  the  snows 
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Planted  in  the  Fall  of  1901,  Oct.  30th. 


Varieties. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Failed  to  sprout. . . . 


Carman  No.  3. 


Pinkere 

Rose  of  Erin  , 
«i  *( 

Delaware  . . . 


Sprayed  or 
Unsprayed. 


Spra3''ed 

Not  sprajed . 


Sprayed 

Not  sprayed . 

Sprayed  ."^ 

Not  sprayed . 

Sprayed 

Not  sprayed . 

Sprayed 

Not  sprayed. 

Sprayed 

Not  snraved. 


o    . 


120 
83 


90 

42 

62 

40 

58 

38K 
202^ 
176 

84 

44 


o  'I 


6 
6K 


4 
10 

5 

9 

6 

9K 
14K 
12^ 

7 
\\J4 


•3.2 


126 
89K 


94 

52 

67 

49 

64 

48 
217 
188« 

91 

55^ 


Q.  tft 

3 

'Z  c 


346K 
246  1-6 


258>^ 
143 

184  1-6 
134?i 
176 
132 
'29SH 
2^9  1-6 
250  1-6 
152J^  . 


Planted  in  the  Spring  of  1902,  June  7th. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
•i        «»  «t 

Hurst 

4< 

Pinkeye 

Rose  of  Erin 

Delaware 


Sprayed 

Not  sprayed 

Sprayed 

Not  sprayed 
Sprayed .... 
Not  sprayed 
Sprayed .... 
Not  sprayed 

Sprayed 

Not  sprayed 

Spra}  ed 

Not  sprayed 


142 

I0}i 

152>4 

62 

11 

73 

58 

8 

66 

52 

7 

59 

llOJi 

\0H 

121 

71 

11*4 

82K 

42 

6M 

48>4 

29« 

7 

36>i 

128 

9 

137 

101 

10« 

u\H 

51 « 

8H 

60 

27 

6 

33« 

^9?i; 
100^ 
181H 
162  1-6 
I66h 
113^ 
I33>^ 
100  >i 
1«8>^ 
153  1-6 
165 
92  I-IO 


Details  of  Growth;  all  planted  Oct.  30th. 


Varieties. 


Sprouted. 


Blossomed 


Ordinary  ripe. 


Thoroughly  ripe. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Carmen  No.  3 

Pinkeye 

Rose  of  Erin 

Delaware 


June  5. 
"  4. 
♦♦      2. 

»*    i! 


July  18. 

8. 

'*      10. 

*»       7. 

"      11. 


September  18 
2 

August  18. . . 

September  1 
12 


Sempember  28 
18 
18 
15 
22 


Sprayed :  June  17,  23,  28;  July  5,  7,  16,  24,  28,  and  Auguat  12. 
Cultivated:  June  18,  26,  July  7,  19,  31. 
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deeper,  such  is  the  bracing  and  life-giving 
power  of  the  summer  air  that  it  has  be- 
come more  than  a  Saratoga  for  the  jaded 
business  man  and  the  invalid;  while 
among  its  valued  citizens  are  hundreds 
who  owe  their  lives  to  the  recuperatmg 
agencies  of  the  climate,  and  their  experi- 
ence is  that  the  winters  are  the  pleasant- 
est  part  of  the  year ;  that  the  vitality  they 
impart  is  a  positive  luxury,  raising  them 
alx)ve  the  debility  and  the  feverish  colds 
and  coughs  so  common  in  lower  lati- 
tudes." 

Finally,  and  to  show  that  the  winters 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula  are  no  more  in- 
clement towards  vegetation  than  towards 
its  rugged  population,  it  may  be  appro- 
priate to  quote  the  Hon.  Peter  White  of 
Marquette,  the  hardy,  sagacious  and 
kindly  Upper  Peninsula  pioneer,  who 
states  (in  Vol.  8,  Pioneer  Collections, 
pages  149  to  151)  :  "In  April,  1840,  we 
started  from  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Marquette,  and,  at  the  Cleveland  moun- 
tain found  Captain  Samuel  Moody  and 
John  H.  Mann,  who  had  spent  the  pre- 
vious summer  and  winter  there."  He 
relate^  his  astonishment  the  next  morn- 
ing when  Captain  Moody  asked  him  to  go 
,with  him  to  dig  some  potatoes  for  break- 
fast. This  was  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  the  covering  of  winter's  snow  had 
preserved  them.  He  opened  one  or  two 
hills  and  filled  his  pail  with  large  and 
perfectly  sound  potatoes.  He  then  said : 
"I  may  as  well  pull  up  a  few  parsnips 
and  carrots  for  dinner,  to  save  coming 
up  again;"  and,  sure  enough,  he  had 
them  in  abundance. 

In  order  to  test  the  economic  value  of 
fall  planted  potatoes,  the  experiment  sta- 
tion conducted  a  potato  culture  experi- 
ment with  potatoes  planted  in  October, 
1901,  as  compared  with  the  same  varie- 


ties planted  at  the    usual    time    in  the 
spring  of  1902. 

In  planning  the  experiment,  the  aim 
was  to  ascertain  whether  seed  potatoes  cut 
into  halves,  or  pieces  with  two  or  three 
eyes  would  prove  as  safe  for  fall  planting 
as  whole  potatoes.  It  was  also  deemed 
advisable  to  ascertain  the  value  of  spray- 
ing against  blight,  as  well  as  compare 
level  culture  witfi  hilling  up. 

Whole  potatoes  of  medium  size  were 
used  as  seed  for  all  varieties,  two  addi- 
tional rows  of  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
variety  being  planted,  one-half  potato  for 
each  hill  being  used  for  row  No.  2.  and 
single  pieces  with  two  or  three  eyes  each 
being  used  for  row  No.  3;  the  potatoes 
being  cut  the  same  day  when  planted. 
All  seed  was  planted  five  inches  deep,  in 
hills  eighteen  inches  apart,  the  ground 
having  been  plowed  a  week  before,  and 
given  two  harrowings.  Planting  was 
done  October  30,  1901,  and  permanent 
snow  fell  on  unfrozen  ground  November 
6.  The  rows  were  laid  out  four  feet 
apart,  eight  rods  long  and  running  north 
and  south. 

In  the  present  experiment  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  a  portion  of  the  increased 
yield  is  due  to  the  fact  that  pieces  were 
used  for  seed  of  all  varieties  planted  in 
the  spring,  while  whole  potatoes  were 
used  for  fall  planting.  A  glance  at  the 
diagram  will  also  show  that  an  insuffici- 
ent number  of  rows  were  planted  in  order 
to  determine  the  exact  difference  between 
level  culture  and  hilling  up.  As  already 
stated,  the  experiment  was  more  of  a 
preliminary  nature  in  order  to  determine 
first  whether  fall  planting  is  possible. 
Nine  sprayings  for  the  fall  planted  and 
six  for  the  spring  planted  were  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  the  vines  protected 
against  blight. 


The    MIchlflran    Newspaper    Toller. 

His   paper   climbs    the   ladder,   high    into   the 

world  of  Fame, 
Is  sought  by  eager  readers,  far  and  wide — 
The  owners  get  the  profits   from  this  toiler's 

well  planned  game, 
The  writer  gets — an  added  touch  of  pride. 

Busy,  busy,  busy, 

Busy  life  and  head — 

Busy,  busy,  busy. 

Busy — done — and  dead. 
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OM  Time  Camp  Meetitf 

Youthful  Memories  of  a  Michigan  Pioneer. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gateway : 

Not  very  long  since  I  read  the  obitu- 
ary of  an  old-time  Methodist  minister. 
He  belonged  to  the  class  who  "rode  cir- 
cuit," that  is,  traveled  about  building  up 
religious  sentiment  in  the  settlements, 
organizing  congregations  arid  inspiring 
the  faith  of  the  people  by  the  fervor  of 
his  preaching.  There  are  hardly  any  of 
that  class  now  living,  my  own  recollec- 
tion comprehending  only  Revs.  F.  A. 
Blades   and   Seth   Reed.     Among  those 


best  remembered  are  Revs.  Mannaseh 
Hickey,  John  S.  Smart  and  George  Tay- 
lor 

I  recall  the  words  of  a  hymn  sung  at 
.  camp  meetings.  It  breathes  for  the  con- 
fident and  assertive  nature  of  pioneer  re- 
ligion. I  send  it  to  you  as  a  historical 
contribution,  a  little  gleam  of  light  illum- 
inating the  early  days  in  the  wilderness. 
One  has  but  to  read  it  to  understand  how 
enthusiasts  sang  and  shouted  themselves 
into  frenzy: 


The    Devir«    Ciimp    Fll    Bid    Adlev. 


The  Savior's  name  Til  gladly  sing. 
He  is  my  captain  and  my  king. 
Where'er  I  go  His  name  I'll  bless, 
And  shout  among  the  Methodists. 

The  devil's  camp  I'll  bid  adieu, 
And  Zion's  peaceful  ways  pursue; 
Ye  heirs  of  hell  come  turn  and  list, 
And  fight  like  valiant  Methodists. 

It  is  religion  makes  the  man, 
The  world  may  try  to  prove  it  vain; 
But  I  will  give  the  whole  for  this, 
To  be  in  heart  a  Methodist. 

Come,  sinners,  turn  unto  the  Lord, 
And  daily  search  his  precious  word, 
And  when  you  do  this  part  possess 
You  may  become  a  Methodist. 

Come  now  with  me  and  you  shall  know 
What  a  dear  Savior  may  bestow; 
His  love  to  me  I  can't  express, 
Altho'  I'm  called  a  Methodist. 

A  Methodist — it  is  my  name, 
I  hope  to  live  and  die  the  same; 
O  may  I  always  live  in  this 
And  die  a  faithful  Methodist. 


I   am  a  soldier  of  the  cross, 
All  earthly  things  I  count  but  loss; 
My  soul  is  bound  for  endless  rest — 
I'll  never  leave  the  Methodists. 

A  better  church  cannot  be  found. 
Their  doctrine  is  so  pure  and  sound; 
One  reason  which  I'll  give  for  this, 
The  devil  hates  the  Methodists. 

They  preach,  and  pray,  and  sing  the  best. 
They  labor  more  for  endless  rest; 
I    hope  the  Lord  will  then  increase. 
And  turn  the  world  to  Methodists. 


The  world,  the  devil  and  Tom  Paine, 
Have  tried  to  prove  that  it  is  vain; 
They  can't  prevail,  the  reason's  this, 
The  Lord  defends  the  Methodists. 

And  when  that  happy  day  is  come, 
And  all  the  Christians  are  brought  home; 
Faithful  then   our  souls  shil^  rest. 
Among  the  shouting  Methoduts. 

We  shout  too  loud  for  sinners  here, 
But  when  in  heaven  we  appear 
Our  shouts  shall   make  the  heavens  ring 
And  all  the  saints  in  glory  sing. 
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Famois  War  Chargers. 

MICHIGAN  HAS  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  BATTLE  STEEDS  OF  OUR  COUN- 
TRY—OTHER   HISTORIC    CHARGERS    RIDDEN    BY    NOTED    GENERALS. 


By  BLIES  CASTLE. 


When  Sheridan  took  his  famous  ride 
in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  immor- 
talized in  verse  by  T.  Buchanan  Read,  he 
rode  a  black  horse,  with  small  star,  five 
years  old,  named  Rienzi,  which  had  been 
purchased  in  Michigan  by  an  officer  of 
the  Second  Michigan  Cavalry,  and  was 
presented  to  Sheridan  when  he  became 
colonel  of  that  regiment  in  1862.  After 
the  famous  ride  and  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester the  name  of  the  horse  was 
changed  to  Winchester.  During  the  war 
he  was  in  ninety  battles,  and  several  times 
slightly  wounded. 

Writing  of  him  in  1876,  Sheridan  said : 
"He  is  over  seventeen  hands  in  height, 
powerfully  built  with  a  deep  chest,  strong 
shoulders,  has  a  broad  forehead,  a  clear 
eye,  and  is  an  animal  of  great  intelligence. 
I  rode  him  constantly  from  1862  to  the 
close  of  the  war,  in  all  the  actions  and  in 
all  the  raids,  as  well  as  campaigns,  in 
which  I  took  part.  He  was  never  ill,  and 
his  staying  powers  were  superb.  At 
present  he  is  a  little  rheumatic,  fat  and 
lazy ;  and  so  long  as  I  live  he  will  be  well 
taken  care  of." 

In  the  "Personal  Memoirs  of  P.  H. 
Sheridan,"  published  in  1888,  the  General 
relates  with  more  particularity  the  merits 
of  the  horse,  showing  his  admiration  for 
him — the  love  that  a  good  horseman  feels 
for  the  noble  beast. 

Gen.  Sheridan  says:  "Shortly  after 
this  aflfair,"  (Newland's  store,  near  the 
Hatchie  river,  Mississippi,  August  2y, 
1862,  where  he  was  caught  "napping," 
as  he  calls  it,  by  a  force  under  the  Con- 
federate Colonel  Faulkner,  but  which 
ended  in  a  ludicrous  dispersal  of  Faulk- 
ner's men) — "shortly  after  this  affair 
Captain  Archibald  P.  Campbell,  of  the 
Second  Michigan  Cavalry,  presented  me 
with  the  black  horse  called  Rienzi,  since 
made  historical  from  having  been  ridden 
by  me  in  many  battles,  conspicuously  in 


the  ride  from  Winchester  to  Cedar  Creek, 
which  has  been  celebrated  in  the  poem  by 
T.  Buchanan  Read.  This  horse  was  of 
^Morgan  stock,  and  about  three  years  old. 
He  was  jet  black,  excepting  three  white 
feet,  sixteen  hands  high,  and  strongly 
built,  with  great  powers  of  endurance. 
He  was  so  active  that  he  could  cover  with 
ease  five  miles  an  hour  at  his  natural 
walking  gait.  The  gelding  had  been  rid- 
den very  seldom,  in  fact,  Campbell  had 
been  unaccustomed  to  riding  till  the  war 
broke  out,  and,  I  think,  felt  some  disin- 
clination to  mount  the  fiery  colt.  Camp- 
bell had  an  affection  for  him,  however, 
that  never  waned,  and  would  often  come 
to  my  headquarters  to  see  his  favorite, 
the  colt  being  cared  for  there  by  the  regi- 
mental farrier,  an  old  man  named  John 
Ashley,  and  had  been  his  groom  ever 
since. 

"Seeing  that  I  liked  the  horse — I  had 
ridden  him  on  several  occasions — ^Camp- 
bell  presented  him  to  me  on  one  of  these 
visits,  and  from  that  time  to  the  close  of 
the  war  I  rode  him  almost  continuously, 
in  every  campaign  and  battle  in  which  I 
took  part,  without  once  finding  him  over- 
come by  fatigue,  though  on  many  occas- 
ions his  strength  was  severely  tested  by 
long  marches  and  short  rations. 

"I  never  observed  in  him  any  vicious 
habit ;  a  nervousness  and  restlessness  and 
switching  of  the  tail,  when  everything 
about  him  was  in  repose  being  the  only 
indication  that  he  might  be  untrust- 
worthy. No  one  but  a  novice  could  be 
deceived  by  this,  however,  for  the  intelli- 
gence evinced  in  every  feature,  and  his 
thoroughbred  appearance  were  so  strik- 
ing that  any  person  accustomed  to  horses 
could  not  misunderstand  such  a  noble 
animal. 

"But  Campbell  thought  otherwise,  at 
least  when  the  horse  was  to  a  certain  de- 
gree yet  untrained,  and  could  not  be  per- 
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suaded  to  ride  him ;  indeed,  for  more  than 
a  year  after  he  was  given  to  me  Campbell 
still  retained  suspicions  of  his  viciousness, 
though,  along  with  this  mistrust  an  un- 
diminished affection. 

"Although  he  was  several  times 
wounded  this  horse  escaped  death  in  ac- 
tion, and,  living  to  a  ripe  old  age,  died 
in  1878,  attended  to  the  last  with  all  the 
care  and  surrounded  with  every  comfort 
due  to  the  faithful  service  he  had  rend- 
ered." 

Winchester's  body,  skillfully  mounted, 
is  to  be  seen  among  the  many  relics  of  the 
Mexican  and  Civil  Wars  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Military  Service  Institution  on 
Governor's  Island.  It  is  stated  that  on 
every  returning  Memorial  Day  floral  trib- 
utes are  placed  on  the  glass  case  that 
contains  all  that  remains  of  the  gallant 
sleed  who  bore  Sheridan 

"From  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away." 
Cnster,    Too. 

Another  famous  Michigan  leader.  Gen. 
Custer,  was  a  most  accomplished  rider. 
Infact,  his  glory  in  this  respect  remains 
undisputed.  In  his  four  years'  service  in 
the  Civil  War  he  had  seven  horses  killed 


Genral  Custer 


under  him,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  a  larg- 
er number  than  was  lost  by  any  other 
leader  of  northern  troops  engaged  in  the 


war.  During  the  war  Custer  rode  a 
great  many  horses.  Among  them  was  a 
thoroughbred  stallion  of  great  speed  and 
spirit,  named  Don  Juan.  Jack  Rucker — 
the  name  is  reminiscent  of  the  Rucker 
family  and  Grosse  He,  where  the  horse 
was  bred — was  a  beautiful  bay,  which  the 
general  acquired  while  in  command  of 
the  Michigan  brigade,  and  he  rode  him 
in  a  large  number  of  battles.  Custer 
rode  Jack  Rucker  at  the  battle  of  Five 
Forks,  and  was  on  him  when  he  demand- 
ed of  Gen.  Longstreet  the  surrender  of 
the  southern  army.  Dandy,  a  horse  pur- 
chased in  Kansas,  was  a  special  favorite 
with  Custer,  and  ridden  by  him  on  most 
of  his  Indian  campaigns.  The  last  horse 
which  Custer  rode,  when  at  the  head  of 
part  of  the  Seventh  United  States  Cav- 
alry in  the  horrible  massacre  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn,  June  25,  1876,  was  a  chestnut 
thoroughbred,  named  Vic,  from  Ken- 
tucky. After  the  lamentable  death  of  the 
flaxen-haired  soldier.  Gen.  Custer's  fa- 
ther, at  his  home  in  Michigan,  would 
spend  hours  at  a  time  in  the  stable  with 
one  of  the  horses  his  brave  son  had  rid^ 
den  during  the  war. 

Gmnt*s  Homcii. 

Cincinnati,  the  famous  battle  steed  ot 
Gen.  Grant,  was  presented  to  him  by  a 
citizen  of  Cincinnati,  who  on  his  deathbed 
sent  for  the  general,  then  on  a  visit  to- 
that  city  after  the  successful  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  and  gave  him  the  horse  on 
condition  that  he  should  always  be  treat- 
ed kindly.  Grant  accepted  the  horse, 
naming  him  Cincinnati.  It  is  claimed 
that  he  was  a  son  of  the  thoroughbred 
and  great  four-mile  runner,  Lexington, 
that  he  had  run  in  several  races,  had  a 
fast  record  (  and  that  the  general  was 
subsequently  offered  $10,000  for  him. 
This  was  the  bay  horse  that  Grant  rode 
almost  constantly  during  the  campaign 
of  the  Wilderness. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  Cincm- 
nati  was  retired  to  a  farm  in  Maryland, 
where  the  general  frequently  saw  hun, 
and  where  he  died  in  September,  1874. 

During  the  war  Grant  also  rode  a  thor- 
oughbred from  southern  Illinois  named 
Egypt,  and  one  called  Jeff  Davis,  which 
was  captured  on  Davis'  plantation  in  Mis- 
sissippi. 
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Grant   HttccM   on    "Charlie." 

Of  the  various  horses  rode  by  Gen. 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks  during  the  war,  it  is 
claimed  that  his  greatest  favorite  was 
Shenandoah,  purchased  by  the  general 
in  Virginia,  while  the  bay  horse  Charlie, 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Moun- 
tain, was  an  exceptionally  fast  runner. 
In  September,  1863,  while  Banks  was  in 
command  of  the  department  of  the  gulf. 
Gen.  Grant  visited  New  Orleans,  and  a 
review  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps  was  held 
in  his  honor.  On  this  occasion  Banks 
rode  Shenandoah  and  Grant  rode  Charlie. 
It  was  after  this  review  that  Gen.  Loren- 
zo Thomas  arranged  a  race  between 
Grant  on  Charlie  and  a  young  cavalry 
officer,  who  owned  a  bay  thoroughbred 
named  Donna.  "They  sped  along  neck 
and  neck  on  the  CarroUton  road,  when 
the  riders,  turning  a  sharp  bend,  came 
suddenly  upon  an  approaching  tram, 
which  caused  Charlie  to  swerve  and  to 
throw  the  general  straight  over  his  head." 
The  accident  confined  Grant  to  his  bed 
for  several  weeks. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Charlie,  the 
only  horse  ever  known  to  throw  Grant, 
who  was  a  remarkably  skillful  rider,  was 
brought  North  and  was  kindly  cared  for 
at  the  home  of  Gen.  Banks  at  Waltham. 
where  the  animal  died  several  years  after 
the  war. 

I^e*s    "Trovencr." 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  had  one  favorite 
war  horse,  Traveller,  which  he  rode 
throughout  the  entire  war,  having  pur- 
chased him  in  i86i„  and  he  rode  him  on 
the  day  of  the  surrender  .at  Appomattox. 
Sheridan,  who  saw  Traveller  that  day, 
described  him  to  Gen.  Wilson  as  a 
'•chunky  gray  horse,*'  yet  he  is  said  to 
have  been  over  sixteen  hands  high,  a  lit- 
tle above  half-bred,  of  great  courage  and 
kindness,  not  possessing  speed  and  carry- 
ing his  head  well  up.  For  five  years  aft- 
er the  war,  while  Gen.  Lee  was  president 


of  Washington  and  Lee  University  at 
Lexington,  Traveller  was  ridden  almost 
daily  by  the  illustrious  soldier  of  the  Con- 
federacy. The  touching  story  is  related 
that  at  the  general's  funeral  Traveller, 
fully  equipped,  was  placed  close  to  the 
hearse,  and  when  the  flower-covered  cof- 
fin was  carried  out  from  the  church  the 
faithful  horse  put  his  nose  on  it  and  whin 
nied.  Traveller  survived  the  great  com- 
mander two  years  and  Gen.  Wilson  states 
that  he  was  buried  near  Lee  at  Lexing- 
ton, while  other  authorities  say  that 
Traveller's  body  is  in  the  museum  of  the 
university  at  Lexington. 

"VlrnflBla,"    "Ballet^    and    «^eciiiiiJi«li.*' 

Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart's  chief  war  horse 
was  the  thoroughbred  mare  Virginia, 
which  he  rode  during  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. In  the  general's  last  battle,  where 
ho  was  mortally  wounded,  he  rode  a  gray 
horse;  another  he  had  was  a  handsome 
bay  called  Bullet. 

Gen.  Wade  Hampton  had  several 
horses  killed  under  him  during  the  wax 
Described  as  one  of  the  finest  horses  in 
the  southern  army  was  Beauregard,  a 
magnificent  animal  of  great  boldness  and 
spirit,  sixteen  and  one-half  hands  high. 
Of  him  the  general  writes:  "He  was 
wounded  at  Gettysburg,  mortally,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  was;  when  I  was  taken 
to  the  hospital,  Beauregard,  after  being 
unsaddled  and  unbridled,  followed  me 
there,  lay  down  outside  and  died." 

One  of  the  best  known  horses  of  the 
Southern  army  was  the  beautiful  dapple- 
gray  mare  with  white  tail  and  mane, 
named  Nellie  Gray,  the  favorite  war 
horse  of  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee.  She  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Winchester. 

Gen.  Wilson,  in  his  entertaining  article, 
is  silent  regarding  Sherman's  famous 
horse  Tecumseh,  that  he  rode  from  At- 
lanta to  the  sea,  and  which  is  now  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison. 


Joke  on  the  Profesnor. 


Once  upon  a  time  Prof.  Wilson,  ot 
Edinburgh,  wrote  on  the  blackboard,  in- 
his  laboratory : 

"Prof.  Wilson  informs  his  students 
that  he  has  this  day  been  appointed  hon- 


orary physician  to  the  Queen." 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  he  had 

occasion  to  leave  the  room,  and  found  on 

his  return  that  a  student  had  added  to 

the  announcement  the  words: 
"God  save  the  Queen." 
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THE  GATEWAY 


The  First  Snowfall  in  the  North  Woods.     Scene  from  a  Deer  Hunter's  Camp. 


Blue  Gill  Negroes. 


AN    ODD    STORY    OF    BLACK    MAN  S    SUPERSTITION. 


By  a  special  Contributor, 


It  is  said  that  an  Alabama  plough  hand 
once  became  angered  at  his  mule  and  bit 
off  the  end  of  its  ear.  The  mule  at  once 
became  frantic,  and  ran  braying  through 
the  woods  until  it  fell  over  a  bluff  and 
was  killed.  Several  years  ago  a  man  in 
middle  Georgia  was  bitten  by  a  blue  gum 
laborer,  and  it  is  said  that  a  few  days 
later  he  developed  violent  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia,  and  ran  about  frothing  at 
the  mouth  and  biting  like  a  dog  until  he 
was  overpowered  by  his  neighbors  and 
lodged  in  the  county  jail. 

There  is  no  scientific  reason  why  the 
bite  of  a  negro  whose  gums  happen  to  be 
covered  with  a  blue  cuticle  should  be  any 
more  poisonous  than  the  bite  of  a  white 
man  whose  gums  nature  has  provided 
with  a  covering  of  red.  It  is  very  prob- 
able  that   in   cases   where   inflammation 


does  follow  such  bites  it  is  the  result  of 
such  conditions  as  are  sometimes  known 
to  produce  various  degrees  of  blood  poi- 
soning from  slight  wounds  or  scratches. 
But  while  the  bite  of  the  blue  gum  negro 
may  not  in  reality  be  any  more  harmful 
than  the  bite  of  any  other  human  being, 
the  fact  remains  that  he  is  universally 
dreaded  by  both  whites  and  blacks  and 
by  his  own  class. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  strange 
belief  to  its  origin.  It  may  have  been 
suggested  to  the  whites  by  their  early  ex- 
periences with  the  negroes,  may  have 
been  developed  on  the  old  plantations  by 
the  vagaries  of  the  African  mind,  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  imported  from  the 
jungles  of  the  Congo  homeland.  There 
is  an  old  plantation  ballad  which  runs 
thus : 


O  de  blue  gum  nigger,  he  walk  mighty  light, 

Cl'ar  de  way! 
An'  all  de  fat  'possums  keeps  outer  'is  sight. 

Cl'ar  de  way! 
O  cl'ar  de  way  fur  de  blue  gum  nigger! 

He's  akin  to  de  frogs  '<at  lives  in  de  brake. 

Cl'ar  de  way! 
An'  'is  bite  heap  wuss'n  a  rattlesnake. 

Cl'ar  de  way! 
O  cl'ar  de  way  fur  de  blue  gum  nigger! 

Whin  de  night  win'  moan  froo  de  sycamore  tree, 

Cl'ar  de  way! 
He's  lookin'  fur  yo'  an'  lookin'  fur  me. 

Cl'ar  de  way! 
O  cl'ar  de  way  fur  de  blue  gum  nigger' 

He  kin  make  yo'  sick  wid  a  blink  ob  'is  eye. 

Cl'ar  de  way! 
An'  'e  laffs  in  'is  sleep  whinever  you  die. 

Cl'ar  de  way! 
O  cl'ar  de  way  fur  de  blue  gum  nigger! 


Nile  Color  Bearers  Killed. 


THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  MICHIGAN  FORMED 
SIX    LINES    OF    BATTLE    TO    UPHOLD     THE 

FLAG A    MICHIGAN     VETERAN     RECALLS 

THE    GLORY    OF    A    GREAT    DAY. 


For  nearly  half  a  century  all  the  world 
has  wondered,  just  as  Tennyson  meant  it 
should,  over  the  picturesue  ride  of  the 
Six  Hundred 

Into  the  jaws  of  death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  hell, 

at  Balaklava.  It  does  make  an  American 
heart  beat  faster  than  its  wont  to  listen 
to  the  rhapsodies  of  the  crowd  over  the 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  as  though 
that  incident  made  Balaklava  a  field  to 
date  from  in  summing  up  deeds  of  mar- 
tial valor.  Frankly,  the  ride  of  the  Six 
Hundred  down  the  Valley  of  Death 
isn't  in  this  contest  by  forty-five  points, 
all  of  them  scored  on  American  battle- 
fields during  the  civil  war. 

The  claim  of  the  Light  Brigade  has  al- 
ready been  considered,  and  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  famous  'death  ride'  ot 
the  Uhlans  at  Mars-la-Tour ;  nor  of  the 
Sixteenth  Prussian,  which  lost  over  49 
per  cent  in  the  same  battle ;  nor  the 
Guarde-Schuetzen  battalion  at  Metz, 
which  lost  over  46  per  cent;  nor  of  ter- 
rible Plevna,  where  the  Twenty-sixth 
Russian,  storming  fortifications  manned 
by  hordes  of  Turks  armed  with  long- 
range  rifles,  lost  75  per  cent. 

I  have  also  considered  Mad  Anthony 
Wayne's  brilliant  feat  at  Stony  Point  in 
the  Revolution;  Pickett's  charge  against 
the  'bloody  angle'  over  there  by  that 
monument  to  the  right  of  us ;  the  storm- 
ing of  Marye's  Heights,  and  the  wild 
battle  charge  of  the  First  Maine  Heavy 
Artillery  at  Petersburg,  'where  the  men 
fell  like  the  leaves  of  a  forest  before  a 
hailstorm.' 

With  a  single  exception  of  the  Rus- 
sians at  Plevna,  at  Gettysburg  United 
States  Federal  regiments  lost  over  50  per 


cent  of  their  numbers  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  also  five  Confederate. 
These  were,  besides  the  First  Minnesota, 
the  141st,  the  148th,  and  Twenty-sixth 
Pennsylvania;  the  iiith,  8oth  and  126th 
New  York;  the  Twenty- fourth  Michi- 
gan, the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  the 
Second  Wisconsin,  the  Third  Maine,  the 
Seventeenth  Regulars,  the  Eleventh  New 
Jersey,  the  Second  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  Nineteenth  Indiana,  Federal;  the 
Third  and  Twenty-sixth  North  Carolina, 
the  Second  North  Carolina  Battalion, 
and  the  Ninth  and  Fifteenth  Georgia, 
Confederate. 

Speaking  of  Confederate  regiments,  if 
I  had  any  exception  to  make  in  this  chal- 
lenge, it  would  be  that  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  North  Carolina  at  this  very  battle- 
field on  the  ist  and  3d  of  July,  or  the 
First  Texas  in  the  cornfield  at  Antietam. 
September  17,  1862.  The  First  Texa^ 
lost  a  trifle  over  82  per  cent  that  day, 
but  it  was  in  a  long  fight,  a  charge  for- 
ward, a  desperate  stand  and  a  disastrous 
retreat  under  fire.  It  was  also  done  with 
the  regiment  in  line  of  battle,  supported 
•  upon  the  right  and  upon  the  left.  The 
case  of  the  Twenty-sixth  North  Carolina 
was  unparalleled  in  its  way.  The  loss  in 
that  case  was.  incurred  in  two  days' 
fighting.  In  one  company  of  the  regi- 
ment only  three  escaped  out  of  eighty- 
seven.  The  charge  of  the  First  Maine 
Heavy  Artillery  at  Petersburg  was  a  gal- 
lant'deed,  but  it  was  a  useless  sacrifice,  a 
loss  of  75  per  cent  incurred  in  seven  min- 
utes. 

Over  there  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  in 
front  of  us  and  a  little  to  the  right,  the 
Twenty-fourth  Michigan  formed  six 
lines  of  battle  one  after  the  other,  and 

nine  of  its  color  bearers  were  killed  while 
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attempting  to  uphold  the  flag  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  line. 

Gettysburg  had  its  Balaklava  feature 
also,  in  the  forlorn  charge  of  Fams- 
vvorth's  300,  who  rode  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon  among  the  boulders  lying 
thick  at  the  base  of  Big  Round  Top,  and 
finally  bursting  through  a  wall  of  Con- 


federate bayonets  formed  across  their 
pathway.  In  that  last  wild  dash  the  noble 
Farnsworth  received  five  mortal  wounds. 
Why,  America  even  had  her  Winkel- 
rieds,  men  who  bared  their  breasts  to 
the  enemy's  weapons  in  order  to  open 
a  pathway  for  their  comrades  to  dash 
through  to  victory. 


A    Great    Catch. 

Tom — What's  the  matter,  old  man? 
You  look  blue. 

Dick — No  wonder.  Miss  Pyle  rejected 
me  today. 

Tom — Oh,  cheer  up!  She's  not  the 
only  girl  you  ever  loved,  or  ever  will 
love. 

Dick— I  know  it,  but  she's  the  richest. 


Vlewii  on  BoMton  Common. 

**Wonder  who  those  people  are  who 
are  putting  on  so  many  airs  ?" 

"Oh,  they  are  some  of  the  excursion- 
ists that  have  come  to  town.  They  want 
to  let  folks  know  that  they  dont  belong 
here.' 

"And  who  are  those  other  people  who 
act  as  though  they  were  a  little  better 
than  common  clay?" 

"They  are  residents,  and  they  want  peo- 
ple to  know  it." 


Saicaclty  of  M.  le  Cure. 

Louise  Leblanc,  of  Quebec  Province, 
Canada,  was  engaged  to  marry  Joe  Bel- 
aire,  but  they  quarreled  about  politics. 
He  was  a  Bleu,  she  a  Rouge,  devoted  to 
Laurier.  Her  mother  tried  to  induce  her 
to  marry  him.  But  no.  Louise  admitted 
she  was  sick  with  love  for  Joe,  but  she 
could  not  change  her  politics,  and  she 
would  not  marry  him  unless  he  would 
promise  to  vote  for  Lourier. 

"Joe  was  one  of  those  conservatours  so 
bleu  dat  you  nev'  can  wash  him  off.  The 
cure  tried  to  get  him  to  promise  as 
Louise  wished.  But  Joe  he's  tell  de  cure, 
^M'sieu  le  Cure  dass  no  use  for  promise. 
I  can't  change  my  politique.  My  poli- 
tique dass  my  principe,  an'  my  principe 
dass  my  honneur.  Surely,  you  don't  hask 
me  for  loss  dot.' 

"After  that  the  mother  of  Louise  she's 


come  for  see  the  cure,  and  nex'  week  de 
cure  is  go  for  see  Louise.  He's  spik  long 
tahm  wis  Louise,  till  he  got  her  for  con- 
sent to  be  marry.  So  dey  was  married. 
"But  what  was  it  M'sieu  le  Cure  tol' 
Louise  what  mek  her  consent,  after  her 
moder  couldn't  mek  her?  Well,  seh, 
ah'll  tol'  you.  It  was  lak  dis.  M'sieu  le 
Cure  he's  say,  'Louise,  mon  enfant,  take 
my  advice  an'  marry  Joe  Belaire.  You 
know  he's  love  ycu  good  an'  strong. 
You  know  you's  love  him  jus  de  same 
lak  dat.  You  marry  him  and  I  will  ask 
le  hon  Dieu  for  bless  your  marriage.  I 
will  pray  God  to  give  you  a  big  family. 
Also  I  will  pray  dat  all  you  children  be 
boys.  Den  you  can  bring  de  whole  lot 
hup  to  vote  for  Laurier.'  So  she  marry 
Joe  Belaire.  And,  bagosh,  dere  was  twins 
two  tahm  runnin'  already,  and  dey's  hall 
boys!" 


Hl«  Maiden   Effort. 


When  Representative  Tompkins  ot 
Ohio  was  a  young  lawyer  in  the  state, 
and  was  winning  his  spurs,  he  occa- 
sionally found  it  profitable  to  accept 
a  case  in  a  justice's  court  in  the  coun- 
try. He  tells  the  following  story  of  the 
argument  made  by  a  rural  barrister 
during  his  first  trial  before  such  a 
magistrate.  The  case  was  one  in  which 
the  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  damages 
from  a  railroad  company  for  the  killing 
of  a  cow.  During  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment the  country  lawver  used  this  ex 
pressive  sentence :  "If  the  train  had  been 
run  as  it  should  have  been  ran.  or  if  the 
bell  had  been  rung  as  it  should  have  been 
rang,  or  if  the  whistle  had  been  blown 
as  it  should  have  been  blew,  both  of 
which  they  did  neither,  the  cow  would 
not  have  been  injured  when  she  was 
killed." 


My  Last  Fare. 

By  ANSON  FLETCHER. 


I  suppose  there  was  no  doubt  about  it 
— I  was  a  good-for-nothing.  Yet  I  had 
been  a  university  man  in  my  time  and 
taken  my  degrees  with  honors.  Then 
came  the  inheritance  that  had  been  my 
ruin.  The  ample  fortune  left  me  by  a 
distant  relative  had  lasted  no  more  than 
three  years.  I  had  spent  it,  squandered 
it,  riddled  it,  and  the  awakening  had  come 
too  late  to  save  me  a  competence.  I  could 
not  now  count  my  pence  where  I  had 
been  wont  to  throw  away  pounds,  and  I 
dashed  boldly  into  speculation.  Presently 
the  final  crash  came  and  I  was  complete- 
ly ruined.  Since  then  failure  and  mis- 
fortune had  dogged  me.  1  had  fallen 
lower  and  lower  until  I  had  no  longer 
the  cotirage  to  rise.  Now  in  the  streets 
of  London  I  drove  a  hansom  cab.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  days  when  I  had  been 
used  to  drive  my  own  foui -in-hand  down 
to  Richmond  I 

That  last  time  (it  was  a  bright  sun- 
shiny day  in  spring — how  it  came  back 
to  me  this  May  morning!)  Miss  Crane, 
the  beautiful  American  heiress,  was  on 
the  box  seat,  and  Freddy  Ilaviland,  a 
great  crony  of  niine,  was  of  the  party. 
He  was  desperately  in  love  with  Ix)uie 
Crane  in  those  days  and  I  always 
thought  she  had  a  fancy  for  him,  too,  but 
the  stern  parent  intervened.  Miss  Loo 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  throw  heiself 
away  on  a  penniless  younger  son.  And 
so  Haviland's  prospects  met  with  very 
decided  rejection,  and  Louie  was  carried 
off  to  Paris  in  spite  of  her  indignant  pro- 
testations. 

Fred  poured  his  grievances  into  my 
ears,  but  I  had  had  some  feeling  in  that 
quarter  myself,  and  I  daresay  was  not  as 
sympathetic  as  I  might  have  been.  At 
any  rate,  I  never  heard  the  end  of  their 
love  story.  About  that  time,  too,  my  own 
troubles  began,  and  I  presently  lost  sight 
of  Fred.  At  first  I  had  a  vague  idea  he 
was  solacing  himself  with  the  big  game 
in  outlandish  parts;  recently  I  learned 
for  a  fact  that  he  had  succeeded,  through 
two  deaths,  to  the  family  title  and  the 
rent  roll  appertaining  thereto.     I  reflect- 


ed that  most  things  came  too  late  in  life, 
and  caught  myself  thinking  of  Louie 
Crane,  as  I  pricked  my  horse  in  view  of 
a  possible  fare.  A  lady  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  seemed  standing  irr  un- 
certainty. Her  appearance  caught  my  at- 
tention, yet  she  could  not  have  been 
more  plainly  dressed.  She  had  on  a  dark 
coat  and  skirt,  which  fitted  a  pretty 
figure  to  perfection.  Her  hat — well,  yes, 
her  hat  was  ceitainly  smart,  possibly 
more  picturesque  than  smart,  and  I  hoped 
she  was  pretty,  for  otherwise  that  hat 
was  a  mistake. 

As  I  watched  her  with  an  inexplicable 
interest,  she  lifted  her  skirt  in  order  to 
cross  the  street  and  come  toward  me.  I 
saw  her  face  then — as  pretty  a  one  as  I 
had  ever  seen — quite  as  pretty  as  in  the 
old  days  when  I  knew  her  as  Louie  Crane. 
Strange  coincidence!  Who  was  she  now, 
I  wondered?  Countess,  duchess,  milady, 
or  still  Miss  Louie  Crane,  the  heiress? 
Although  I  knew  her  at  once  she  did  not 
recognize  me,  for  she  looked  up  at  me  and 
asked  gently:  "What  is  the  fare  to  the 
British  Museum?" 

The  world  goes  up  and  the  world  goes 
down !  Miss  Crane,  viewed  closely,  bore 
a  poverty-stricken  appearance.  Her  pret- 
ty figure  could  not  disguise  the  fact  that 
her  costume  was  threadbare,  or  neat  hand 
that  her  gloves  were  shabby.  My  reply 
evidently  satisfied  her,  for  she  said, 
**Drive  quickly,  please,''  and  jumped  into 
the  cab. 

I  drove  off  briskly,  pondering  many 
things.  Suddenly  I  saw  Freddy  Havi- 
land,  now  Lord  Templeton.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  had  not  noticed  my  fare.  I 
could  not  tell  whether  she  had  seen  him. 
I  knew  nothing,  neither  whether  she  was 
still  free  nor  whether  time  had  changed 
his  affection  as  materially  as  his  prospect 
in  life.  All  I  determined  on  was  that  I 
would  give  them  both  a  chance  now  if 
they  never  had  another  in  their  lives,  and 
with  some  heaven-sent  inspiration  1 
wheeled  about  my  horse  and  dashed  after 
the  hurrying  figure  of  my  one-time- 
friend. 
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Miss  Crane  had  evidently  implicit  faith 
in  me  as  a  driver,  and  believed  that  I 
had  decided  on  a  quicker  route  to  our 
destination,  for  I  met  with  neither  re- 
monstrance no  interrogation  from  her. 
Dodging  in  and  out  the  various  vehicles 
in  great  anxiety  lest  I  should  lose  sight 
of  my  quarry,  I  presently  passed  him. 
Then  I  turned  round  again,  and,  bringing 
up  my  horse  sharply,  managed  to  stop 
with  some  eclat  immediately  in  front  of 
Lord  Templeton.  His  attention  thon  ar- 
rested, his  gaze  fell  on  the  occupant  ot 
the  hansom.  He  recognized  her  then.  I 
saw  that  perhaps  more  quickly  than  she 
recognized  him,  but  of  that  I  cannot 
judge.  At  any  rate  he  held  up  his  stick 
and  cried,  "Stop,  cabby !"  and  in  a  second 
stood  on  the  step  of  the  hansom. 

"I'm  coming  in,"  he  cried  in  the  old 
impetuous,  boyish  tones.  Then  I  heard 
the  simultaneous  greeting : 

"Louie!" 

"Fred!" 

I  knew  they  were  exclaiming  at  th<; 
strange  coincidence  that  had  thrown  them 
across  each  other's  path. 

"Fred,  how  did  you  get  here?"  cried 
Louie,  with  a  pleasure  she  made  no  at- 
tempt to  disguise. 

"What  lu«ck,  darling,  meeting  you! 
Let's  get  your  gloves  off.  You're  not 
wearing  anyone's  beastly  ring,  I  hope?" 

Louie  unbuttoned  her  glove  quickly  to 
hide  a  shabbiness  she  need  not  have 
feared  her  lover's  eyes  would  notice, 
hungrily  devouring,  as  they  were,  every 
line  and  dimple  of  her  pretty  face. 

"No;  no  rings  at  all,"  she  responded. 
"Do  you  know,  father  lost  every  penny 
he  ever  had  and  died  under  the  blow. 
That  was  two  years  ago.  I  have  no 
friends  now  but  those  as  poor  as  myself, 
and  I  work  for  my  living." 

"Louise,  do  you  know  I  am  now  Lord 
Templeton  ?" 

"No !"  she  cried,  with  a  sudden  start, 
and  a  red  blush  spread  over  her  face, 

"Louie,"  said  Fred,  gently  lifting  her 
hand  to  his  lips,  "there's  nothing  to 
come  between  us  now,  is  there?  Say  *Yes* 
again,  my  darling." 

Whatever  Miss  Crane  wished  to  say, 
the  words  were  taken  out  of  her  moutn 
this  time  by  an  accident  that  I  defy  the 
best  driver  in  the  world  to  have  averted. 


We  were  crossing  an  unfrequented  street 
running  right  and  left  of  the  one  we  were 
traversing  when  right  across  our  path 
there  dashed  a  fiery  chestnut.  The  horse 
had  been  in  charge  of  a  diminutive  stable 
boy  leading  it,  and  from  whom  so  sud- 
den was  its  escape  that  I  had  barely 
time  to  swerve  ere  it  charged  into  us. 
With  a  last  effort  I  turned  my  horse's 
head  ere  he  came  clattering  to  the  ground. 
He  fell,  and  at  the  same  moment  I  left 
my  perch. 

I  had  a  very  nasty  fall,  but  did  not 
become  immediately  unconscious,  for  I 
remember  hearing  with  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense thankfulness  the  voices  of  Miss 
Crane  and  Freddy  as  they  bent  over  me 
together,  which  led  me  to  the  blessed 
conclusion  that  they  must  have  escaped 
without  serious  injury. 

Then  my  senses  left  me  while  Temple- 
ton, as  I  learned  afterward,  was  bending 
over  me  in  certain  recognition,  and  all 
the  anxiety  that  a  kind  heart  like  his 
would  necessarily  feel  for  a  comrade  in 
misfortune.  It  was  by  his  orders  that  I 
was  conveyed  to  his  house  in  Park  lane, 
my  injuries  examined  and  my  broken 
bones  set.  There  I  lay  during  a  tedious 
convalescence,  but  long  before  I  was  re- 
covered I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Lord  Templeton's  engagement  to  Miss 
Crane  announced.  They  both  came  to  my 
bedside  to  tell  me  the  news,  and  I  wished 
them  all  the  happiness  in  the  world,  and 
they  thanked  me. 

"Dick,  old  man,"  said  Templeton,  his 
hand  gripping  mine  in  a  warm  clasp,  "do 
>ou  think  I  didn't  know  you  from  the 
first?  T  have  only  been  waiting  for  you 
to  speak,  or  for  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
speak  myself  if  you  left  it  to  me  to  break 
the  ice.  It  was  no  lucky  chance  that 
brought  Louie  and  me  together,  I  am  con- 
vinced, but  your  generosity,  just  as  it  was 
your  unselfishness  that  saved  us  both  in 
the  accident  later.  Get  well,  old  chum, 
and  you'll  see  I'm  not  ungrateful." 

And  indeed,  I  did  see — all  through  the 
many  years  in  which  I  was  land  agent  to 
his  lordship — years  in  which  began  a  new 
life  for  me,  as  happy  in  its  sway,  perhaps, 
as  the  one  which  Lord  and  Lady  Tem- 
pleton led  together,  and  which  they  ever 
persisted  in  attributing  to  me. 
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Freight  Bmsiicss  oi  Electric  RaitlwaySc 

ITS  LIMITATIONS  AND  ITS  ADVANTAGES. 


By  J,  D.  HA  WKS. 


For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  it  is 
advisable  to  dismiss  from  consideration 
electrified  steam  roads  as  having  no  bear- 
ing and  also  to  eliminate  electric  roads 
running  through  a  country  not,  already 
supplied  v^ith  steam  road  facilities.  Such 
roads  will  be  built,  but  the  fact  that  steam 
road  facilities  are  not  already  supplied  is 
an  indication  that  the  country  is  sparsely 
settled,  and  that  it  is  not  attractive  to  the 
steam  roads,  and,  moreover,  that  it  has 
too  fev^r  inhabitants  to  furnish  enough 
passengers  to  make  a  first-class  electric 
railroad  profitable. 

This  narrows  the  problem  down  to  the 
consideration  of  the  class  which  includes 
the  majority  of  electric  railroads  which 
have  been  built,  practically  in  competition 
to  steam  roads  between  populous  cities 
and  villages,  and  through  thickly-settled 
country.     It  is  true  that  many  of  these 
roads  carry  what  is  called  freight,  but 
this     is    a    misnomer,     as    they    carry 
what    should    more    properly    be    classi- 
fied    as     express     matter     or     package 
freight.     There   is   not   enough   of   this 
high-class  freight  to  congest  the  electric 
road,  which  enjoys  the  same  advantages 
in  handling  it  as  it  has  in  passenger  traf- 
fic, namely,  quick  delivery.     The  usual 
practice  is  to  adopt  the  same  classification 
as  the  steam  railroad,  down  to  and  in- 
cluding fifth  class,  with  some  special  com- 
modity rates,  and  to  charge  about   the 
same  rate  as  the  steam  road.     I  have  in 
mind  an  instance  where  a  steam  road  be- 
came disgusted  and  cut  the  rate  in  two 
because  the  electric  road  took  the  package 
business.     This  was  done  expecting  tnat 
the  electric  would  cut  its  rate  and  con- 
tinue to  get  the  business,  but  at  a  reduc- 
tion of  one-half  of  its  gross  earnings,  a 
very  neighborly  performance.   There  was 
a  slight  loss  of  business  on  the  electric 
road  for  perhaps  a  week,  and  after  that, 
although  no  reduction  was  made,  there 
was  a  steady  increase  because  the  ship- 


pers understood  that  the  steam  road  was 
endeavoring  to  drive  the  electric  road  out 
of  the  freight  business,  and,  this  accom- 
plished, it  would  then  put  up  its  rates  to 
the  old  figure,  with  all  of  the  old  disad- 
vantages. 

The  commanding  advantage  which  su- 
burban electric  roads  have  constitutes  the 
fact  that  their  main  business  is  done  on 
city  roads,  with  no  expense  to  them  for 
terminals.  The  general  practice  is  to 
turn  the  suburban  cars  over  to  the  city 
company  within  the  corporate  limits,  the 
suburban  company  getting  compensation 
by  taking  all  the  city  fares  in  some  cases 
and  a  percentage  of  the  city  fares  in  oth- 
ers. A  new  condition  confronts  them  as 
soon  as  they  depart  from  their  original 
purpose,  for  the  moment  electric  roads 
undertake  to  haul  cheap  freight  they  will 
have  to  provide  terminals.  This  would 
be  practically  an  impossibility  in  the  larg- 
er cities.  The  experience  of  hundreds  ot 
smaller  roads  has  been  that  it  is  better  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  larger  road  than  to 
undertake  the  enormous  expense  of  pro- 
viding terminals.  If  there  were  only  a 
few  freight  cars  a  day  to  move  there  is 
still  the  initial  expense  of  providing  a 
freight  locomotive  to  move  them  and  a 
power  house  to  furnish  current,  that 
would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
revenue,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  many 
cars  are  to  be  moved  the  electric  road 
must  become  a  competitor  and  take 
freight  away  from  the  steam  road. 

The  situation  in  the  passenger  depart- 
ment is  entirely  different.  Electric  roads 
carry  an  immense  number  of  passengers, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  which  are  tak- 
en from  the  steam  road,  as  the  great  bulk 
of  this  travel  originates  by  reason  of  the 
frequency  of  trains  and  cheap  service  on 
the  electric  road.  While  passenger  travel 
can  be  increased  immensely,  freight 
movement  practically  cannot  be  increased 
at  all.     It  would  be  impossible  to  go  into 
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the  market  today  and  get  money  to  build 
steam  roads  paralleling  existing  lines; 
then  why  should  it  be  any  easier  to  get 
money  to  build  electric  lines  paralleling 
steam  roads  if  it  is  known  that  the  elec- 
tric roads  are  expected  to  get  the  freight 
away  from  the  steam  roads? 

There  is  also  a  grave  question  as  to 
whether  electricity  is  a  cheaper  motive 
power  for  hauling  freight  than  a  steam 
locomotive,  and  it  certainly  has  not  been 
proved  so  far.  It  is  no  advantage  for  an 
electric  road  to  have  level  grades,  or, 
rather  no  disadvantage  to  build  electric 
roads  over  the  surface  of  a  country  which 
is  undulating.  Electric  machinery  lasts 
much  longer  when  it  is  given  a  rest  by 
coasting  down  grade,  and  a  much  steeper 
up-grade  could  be  surmounted  than  on  a 
steam  road,  because  of  the  probability 
that  there  will  only  be  one  car  out  of 
many  on  the  up-grade  at  once  and  the 
demand  on  the  power  house,  consequent- 
ly, is  only  slightly  increased  by  reason  of 
the  steep  grade,  whereas  on  a  steam  road 
every  locomotive  has  to  be  rated  accord- 
ing to  the  ruling  grade. 

Many  electric  railroad  men  cannot  bear 
to  see  steam  roads  doing  any  business, 
either  in  passenger  or  freight.  One  of 
these  was  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
electric  roads  in  Michigan,  and  he  insist- 
ed upon  cutting  passenger  rates  from 
$1.20  for  a  certain  round-trip  to  50  cents, 
because  the  steam  road  made  the  50-cent 
rate.  He  was  quieted  by  being  told  that 
a  5ocent  rate  would  not  be  made  until 
he  could  show  that  all  the  passengers 
the  steam  road  carried,  plus  his  own  pas- 
sengers, at  a  50-cent  rate  between  the  two 
points  under  discussion,  would  bring  in 
more  gross  revenue  than  his  own  passen- 
gers alone  at  the  $1.20  rate,  and  this  he 
was  not  able  to  do.  Another  case  was 
where  the  electric  road  had  a  two-mile 
'bus  transfer,  to  reach  the  center  of  the 
city  by  reason  of  delay  in  the  building  of 
a  drawbridge,  and  notwithstanding  this 
'bus  transfer,  and  a  one-way  fare  of  55 
cents,  as  against  the  steam-road  fare  of 
50  cents,  carried  many  more  passengers 
than  the  steam  road.  These  instances 
show  the  advantages  of  quick  and  fre- 
quent service.  Instances  are  not  want- 
ing to  prove  that  passengers  on  electric 
roads  are  willing  to  pay  the  same  fare 


that  steam  roads  charge,  the  best  evidence 
being  that  steam  roads  have  reduced  their 
fares  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  com- 
pete with  the  electric  roads.  The  fact  is, 
other  things  being  equal,  passengers  pre- 
fer electric  roads,  and  this  preference  is 
shown  many  times  where  other  things 
are  not  equal.  No  one  ever  heard  of  a 
person  asking  visitors  to  take  a  ride  on  a 
steam  road  for  fun,  but  thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  spent  every  year  by  people  riding 
on  electric  roads  for  pleasure.  But  these 
advantages  of  an  electric  road  in  passen- 
ger transportation  do  not  extend  to  haul- 
ing low-class  freight  and  besides  there 
are  specific  arguments  against  the  latter* 
business.  The  very  life  of  an  electric 
road  depends  on  the  cars  going  through 
the  busy  parts  of  the  cities  and  villages 
on  its  line,  and  it  is  almost  the  universal 
custom  for  the  councils  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages to  insist  on  a  girder  tram  rail  or  a 
girder  groove  rail  where  streets  are  pav- 
ed. This  makes  the  adoption  of  a  special 
wheel  necessary,  and  suburban  roads  are 
driven  to  use  a  small  flange  and  a  narrow 
tread.  It  was  only  by  working  a  small 
flange  that  was  on  a  wheel,  and  finding  it 
much  safer  than  the  large  flange  half 
worn,  that  the  electric  roads  could  per- 
suade themselves  that  the  small  flange 
was  the  proper  thing  for  high-speed  sub- 
urban cars.  Most  of  the  suburban  roads 
are  laid  with  T-rail  outside  of  the  cities, 
but  there  would  be  very  little  freight  to 
be  hauled  between  the  outskirts  of  one 
city  and  the  outskirts  of  the  next  one. 

While  it  is  believed  that  the  package 
freight  has  gone  to  the  electric  road  to 
stay,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  if  there 
was  enough  of  it  to  produce  congestion 
the  great  advantage  of  quick  handling 
might  be  lost.  It  will  be  many  years  be- 
fore the  well-located  suburban  roads  can 
work  up  the  legitimate  passenger  busi- 
ness that  is  in  sight.  Most  of  them  have 
so  far  been  contented  with  such  business 
as  comes  to  them,  but  by  proper  effort 
this  business  can  be  increased  many  fold, 
especially  in  the  summer  time.  It  will 
require,  however,  undivided  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  attractions 
in  the  way  of  parks  and  resorts.  The 
quicker  the  suburban  roads  quit  talking 
about  hauling  low-class  freight  the  bet- 
ter for  them. 
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Natloniil  Prosperity  Seeare. 

We  are  sound  as  a  nation,  because:  i. 
There  is  not  now,  as  in  1893,  ^^X  ^^i^^lI 
defect  in  our  financial  system  such  as 
strikes  at  the  permanence  of  the  gold 
standard.  2.  Our  progress  in  the  past 
seven  years,  though  very  rapid — in  fact 
too  rapid — has  been  along  lines  of  nat- 
ural development  and  in  the  main  in  ac- 
cordance with  correct  economic  princi- 
ples. 3.  While  there  has  been  overpro- 
duction of  securities  there  are  no  signs 
of  overproduction  of  commodities.  4. 
\Ye  have  developed  such  concentration  ot 
capital  that  there  has  been  an  immense 
decrease  in  the  waste  of  business  due 
to  excessive  competition,  and  an  immense 
increase  in  the  power  to  maintain  stabil- 
ity of  prices  and  rates  and  to  guard 
against  the  approach  of  any  disaster.  5. 
We  have  largely  paid  off  the  great  debt 
which  we  owed  to  our  European  cred- 
itors, and  now  enjoy  such  credit 
abroad  that  in  a  time  of  doubt  or 
suspicion,  not  only  there  will  be 
no  such  sudden  withdrawal  of  foreign 
capital  as  has  so  greatly  aggravated  the 
evils  of  all  our  panics,  but  there  is  likely 
to  be  an  actual  invasion  of  foreign  cap- 
ital to  take  advantage  of  the  low  prices 
prevailing  at  such  a  time.  For  instance, 
this  very  week  many  inquiries  have  come 
from  European  captalists  whether  the 
time  had  not  arrived  to  invest  in  our  se- 
curities, and  actual  European  buying  has 
weakened  the  rates  of  exchange. 


Jiipiin  Need*  Many  of  Ovr  Made   Specialties. 

During  each  of  the  last  five  years  the 
United  States  has  purchased  more  of  the 
products  of  Japan  than  any  other  coun- 
try, and  more  than  all  of  Europe,  yet 
British  India  and  Great  Britain  each  sell 
more  to  Japan  than  does  the  Unite(« 
States.  Last  year,  however,  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  increased  13  per 
cent  as  compared  with  1901,  while  those 
from  most  European  countries  fell  off. 
The  United  States  continues  to  surpass 
all  other  countries  in  furnishing  Japanese 
importations  of  electric  light  apparatus 
or  instruments,  electrc  motors,  fire  en- 
gines and  pumps,  flour,  sole  leather,  ker- 


osene oil,  lubricating  oil,  paraffin  wax, 
cardboard,  leaf  tobacco,  timber  other  than 
teak,  bicycles  and  electric  light  wire. 
The  exportation  of  flour  by  the  United 
States  to  Japan  is  threatened  by  Canada. 
The  Dominion  people  are  making  a 
strong  effort  to  increase  their  trade  in 
the  East,  and,  at  the  Osaka  Exposition, 
now  open,  the  Canadians  are  spoken  of  as 
having  the  largest  and  best  exhibit  of 
any  of  the  foreign  countries.  They  are 
striving  especially  to  advertise  the  merits 
of  Canadian  flour.  As  a  result  it  is  re- 
ported that  several  large  orders  have  al- 
ready been  received  for  that  product. 
The  United  States  has  been  furnishing 
from  96  to  99  per  cent  of  all  the  flour  im- 
ported into  Japan,  and  last  year  this  com- 
modity ranked  third  in  value  among  the 
imports  from  the  United  States,  raw 
ginned  cotton  being  the  first  and  kero- 
sene oil  the  second.  The  most  important 
import  from  Canada  during  1902  was 
salted  salmon  and  trout,  of  which  she 
furnished  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the 
United  States. 


Conffrnt 


Just  to  show  that  we  have  no  hard 
feelings  we  cheerfully  make  known  that 
Barton  county  is  now  the  banner  wheat 
county  of  Kansas.  It  has  wrested  that 
honor  from  Sumner.  Barton  produced 
5,004,305  bushels  of  wheat  this  year. 
Sumner  raised  only  3486,780  bushels. 
Rush  county  even  beat  Sumner,  growing 
3,879,040  bushels.  Fourteen  Kansas 
counties  raised  more  than  2,000,000  bush- 
els of  wheat  each,  and  thirty-five  coun- 
ties more  than  1,000,000  each. 


America's  Future. 


Americans  are  looking  forward  instead 
of  backward;  they  are  reaching  upward 
instead  of  simply  forward  to  dead  levels, 
and  as  American  history  is  written,  it 
will  be  written,  not  as  the  Old  World's 
has  been,  in  strife  and  standing  armies, 
and  tyrannous  thrones,  and  caste,  and 
with  aristocrat  and  peasant,  but  with  the 
people  as  sovereigns,  the  race  in  universal 
brotherhood  and  liberty  for  all. 
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Capital    In    Farms    and   RaUroaihi. 

The  total  of  farm  industries  is  $20,- 
514,000,000,  divided  as  follows:  Lands, 
$13,114,000,000;  improvements,  $6,6x8,- 
000,000;  live  stodc,  $782,000,000.  The 
capital  invested  in  railroad  stock  and 
bonds  represents  the  sum  of  $11,800,- 
000,000,  with  an  actual  value  which  is 
probably  much  less.  It  is  impossible  to 
compare  the  income  yield  of  these  two 
industries  with  a  great  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, but  it  can  be  approximated.  In 
1900  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
reported  gross  earnings  of  $1,501,695,- 
378,  or  a  little  more  than  12  per  cent  on 
the  total  stock  and  capitaHzation.  The 
gross  farm  income  in  1899,  the  last  year 
for  which  statistics  are  available,  was 
$3,764,177,706,  and  the  percentage  of 
gross  income  upon  the  investment  was 
18  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
farming  industry  made  out  better  than 
the  railroad  industry.  Assuming  the 
railroad  averages  as  applying  to  both,  the 
expense  of  farm  operation  ranges  some- 
where around  70  per  cent. 


000,000  and  our  wealth  $20,000,000,000. 
We  have  added  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  to  our  territory,  achieved 
notable  diplomatic  triumphs,  increased 
our  opportunties  for  commerce  and  are 
about  to  open  a  new  pathway  to  the  Ori- 
ent through  the  Panama  canal.  Our 
money  circulation  has  increased  7  per 
cent,  our  bank  clearings  have  more  than 
doubled,  deposits  in  all  banks  have  grown 
nearly  100  per  cent,  deposits  in  savings 
banks  are  nearly  $1,000,000,000  more, 
our  exports  have  increased  from  $882,- 
606,000  to  $1,381,719,000;  we  have  pro- 
duced out  of  our  own  mints  over  $431,- 
000,000  of  gold  and  $432,000,000  of  sil- 
ver, our  iron  and  steel  trade  now  leads 
the  world. 


Mioltlfiran*!!    Contrlbntlon — The    Ore    to    Hake 
Iron  iind   Steel. 

Just  think  of  it  for  a  moment — we  are 
now  taking  account  of  stock — since  1896 
our  population  has  increased  nearly  10,- 


Cnater**  Old  Camp. 

Every  Michigander  loves  and  reveren- 
ces the  name  of  Gen.  Caster,  the  gallant 
leader,  who  with  265  men,  died  on  the 
Little  Rosebud,  20  years  ago. 

From  Hays  City,  Kan.,  comes  the  news 
that  where  Custer  camped,  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  just 
before  he  started  on  his  campaign  against 
the  Cheyennes  and  Kiowas  in  1868,  three 
crops  of  alfalfa  have  been  cut  this  sum- 
mer. Two  years  ago  this  same  parcel  ot " 
land  had  been  preempted  by  prairie  dogs. 
Prairie  dogs  were  exterminated  by  the 
surest  method,  the  careful  use  of  wheat 
and  strychnine.  The  seven  thousand 
acres  surrounding  the  former  Custer 
camp  and  prairie-dog  town  constituted 
the  old  Fort  Hays  military  reservation. 
When  the  government  abandoned  this 
reservation  it  became  the  property  of  the 
Slate  of  Kansas.  The  land  was  high;  it 
was  likewise  dry.  It  was  no  better  attid  no 
worse  than  the  millions  of  other  acres  in 
the  semi-arid  belt.  Kansas  on  one  half 
of  this  tract  has  established,  with  the 
aid  of  government,  an  experiment  sta- 
tion. The  other  half  is  given  over  to  a 
State  normal  school,  which  thrives  in  the 
semi-arid  region  as  well  as  in  sections 
more  favored. 


Homes    .Sttll    In    Demand. 

Michigan  horse  breeders  will  again 
come  to  the  front.  The  demand  has  been 
growing  steadily.  Investors  should  note, 
carefully,  these  facts:     The  horses  two 
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years  old  and  upwards  in  the  United 
States  June  i,  1900,  numbered  18,390,- 
441.  These  were  the  horses  of  working 
age.  Taking  the  colts  one  and  under 
two  years  old  as  the  best  measure  of  the, 
number  of  young  horses  required  to  meet 
the  annual  demand  for  horses  for  use  on 
farms  and  elsewhere,  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  the  number  required  was 
approximately  1,478,140. 

Assuming  that  this  number  of  colts  is 
sufficient  to  offset  the  losses  by  disease, 
old  age,  etc.,  the  figures,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  number  of  horses  of  work- 
ing age,  indicate  an  average  life  for 
horses  on  farms  and  elsewhere  of  ap- 
proximately fifteen  years,  or  an  effective 
life  of  thirteen  years.  The  working  life 
of  a  horse  is  probably  longer  on  farms 
than  in  cities. 

To  supply  the  demand  for  horses  in 
cities  in  the  United  Statjcs,  exclusive  of 
providing  horses  for  exportation  animals 
must  be  bred  to  the  number  of  about 
three  hundred  thousand  annually.  To 
supply  the  demand  for  horses  on  farms 
and  elsewhere,  exclusve  of  cities,  1,200,- 
000  more  must  be  bred  annually.  The 
demand  from  cities  and  towns  is  there- 
fore, one-fifth  of  the  total  for  the  United 
States.  These  figures  will  aid  greatly  in 
measuring  the  force  of  the  influence  that 
was  active  for  a  series  of  years  prior  to 
1885  i"  advancing  the  average  price  of 
horses,  and  in  determining  the  causes  of 
the  depression  in  values  between  1885 
and  1896,  and  of  the  ready  advance  in 
prices  since  the  last-named  year. 


Dollfim  in  MlchicTftn  Hens. 

"Can  I  make  a  living  with  hens?"  is 
asked  the  writer — an  Ingham  county 
poultry  breeder — not  less  than  a  dozen 
times  every  month.  I  sometimes  think 
the  proper  answer  to  g^ve  to  men  who 
ask  it  seriously  is,  "No.  Men  who  suc- 
ceed in  any  line  of  business  act  upon 
their  own  judgment;  don't  rack  around 
after  everybody's  advice.  There  is  money 
in  hens ;  a  living  and  more  can  be  made 
with  them,  but  impractical  men  hunting 
soft  jobs  or  short-cuts  to  fortune,  had 
best  take  up  with  something  else.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  writers  for  papers  hold  up 
love   for  fowls,  love  of  business  and  a 


disposition  to  look  after  a  lot  of  small 
details,  as  the  only  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  do  a  paying  poultry  business. 
There  are  small  and  large  details  to  be 
mastered,  ample  room  for  expansion,  and 
the  application  of  business  principles. 
The  same  good  judgment  that  brings 
success  to  the  farmer  or  the  merchant 
will  bring  it  to  the  poultryman.  The 
breeder  of  standard  hens  must  have 
brains.  I  have  seen  many  men  make  for- 
tunes in  stores  who  would  be  short  on 
brains  to  feed  stock  to  our  standard. 

Wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in 
Michigan  in  the  poultry  business  the 
past  two  years,  and  it  is  going  to  continue 
growing. 

Many  will  fail  to  make  money,  and 
soon  drop  out,  but  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  demand  or  the  prices;  both 
are  going  to  stay  with  us.  The  settling 
up  of  the  great  cattle  ranges  and  the 
cost  of  producing  other  meat  is  more 
than  ever  before.  The  cheapest  meat 
today,  food  value  considered,  on  the  mar- 
ket is  chicken.  Prices  will  fluctuate  as 
that  of  all  other  products,  but  the  breed- 
er will  have  to  study  his  market  and  take 
advantage  of  the  season  when  prices  rule 
high,  as  well  as  learn  how  to  produce 
eggs  and  stock  at  a  price  that  will  leave 
him  a  margin. 


The   Detroit   A   Blaclcinac. 

The  Detroit  &  Mackinac  railroad,  at 
the  annual  meeting  held  in  Alpena,  re- 
elected the  following  directors:  J.  D. 
Hawks,  Detroit ;  Henry  E.  McHarg,,  Ed- 
ward H.  Bonner,  Amedee  Moran  and 
Walton  Ferguson,  all  of  New  York.  The 
total  mileage  of  the  road  is  now  402.03, 
of  which  173.60  miles  are  main  line,  from 
Bay  City  to  Tower.  Both  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  departments  reported  gra- 
tifying increases  over  1902. 

The  Cheboygan  extension  is  making 
rapid  progress.  Track  is  now  laid  to 
within  six  miles  of  Cheboygan  and  will 
be  up  to  the  Cheboygan  river  in  a  few 
days.  This  is  three  miles  from  the  city. 
The  bridge  has  been  promised  b/ the  De- 
troit Iron  &  Bridge  works  by  the  middle 
of  November,  and  if  this  promise  is  kept 
the  line  will  be  in  Cheboygan  in  the  first 
part  of  December. 
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The  Gateway  has  received  from  the 
Marquette  Hotel,  Marquette,  Mich.,  a 
unique  souvenir  in  the  form  of  a  menu 
card  made  from  the  bark  of  a  birch  tree. 
This  bark  is  thin  like  paper,  soft  and  pH- 
able,  and  bears  all  the  peculiar  marks  ot 
that  well  known  wood.  We  are  in- 
formed that  this  material  is  obtained 
from  the  Indians,  who  make  a  business 
of  supplying  hotels  in  the  vicinity  with 
these  goods.  It  occurs  to  us  that  a 
profitable  business  could  be  built  up  in 
this  specialty  among  the  hotels  in  the 
country.  Why  does  not  some  enterpris- 
ing man  try  for  success  in  this  line  ? 


MIchlflTHu's  Ansrora   Goats. 

Striped  and  figured  mohairs  are  ex- 
tremely attractive  and  are  to  be  found  in 
a  great  variety  of  new  colorings  and  pat- 
terns. The  fine  hairline  of  white  or  black 
with  polka  dot  of  white  or  black  and  the 
black  and  white  checks  are  fash- 
ionable and  with  a  curious  difference 
from  last  year's  styles  that  marks  them  as 
this  year's  patterns.  Red  mohair  and 
green  with  a  great  deal  of  white  woven 
in  with  the  color  are  among  the  new 
fashions,  and  are  extremely  smart.  The 
red  and  green  are  both  rather  vivid,  but 
all  the  white  being  woven  with  them  pre- 
vents their  being  too  harsh  and  crude. 
The  gray  and  tan  mohairs  trimmed  with 
black  and  white  braids  are  also  new  and 
exceedingly  attractive  and  becoming. 


Unique    Michlgraii    Relic. 

The  village  of  Buchanan,  five  miles 
west  of  Niles,  Mich.,  has  the  most  unique 
fire  engine  in  the  world.  It  was  built 
over  loo  years  ago  and  has  done  service 
down  to  the  last  decade.    The  people  of 


Buchanan  have  outgrown  the  primitive 
fire-fighting  machine  and  are  now  nego- 
tiating with  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  for  its  sale.  The  engine  has 
fought  fires  in  and  around  Buchanan  for 
sixty  years,  and  was  utilized  in  Chicago 
during  the  great  conflagration  in  1871. 
At  that  time  it  established  a  record  of 
which  Buchanan  people  never  tire  of  re- 
hearsing. The  engine  is  well  known 
around  the  country,  and  veteran  fire- 
men's associations  throughout  the  states 
have  bid  for  its  purchase.  The  New  York 
Historical  Society  made  the  best  prop- 
osition and  will  likely  secure  the  prize. 
Nothing  but  a  municipal  deficit  would 
induce  Buchanan  to  part  with  the  old  en- 
gine. A  Chicago  painter  has  been  en- 
gaged to  reproduce  the  engine  in  oil. 
One  of  the  wealthy  citizens  will  foot  the 
bill  and  present  the  painting  to  the  vil- 
lage council. 


Prolltnble    Fatten  ins    of   Lnmli*    at    Royerofc 
Farm. 

An  experiment  of  no  little  interest  to- 
northern  Michigan  farmers  is  being  tried 
at  Walter  Prickett's  Roycroft  farm,  in 
Houghton  county.  It  is  the  fattening'  of 
Western  lambs  for  the  Chicago  market. 
Mr.  Prickett  recently  received  2,000- 
lambs  from  Colorado  and  will  fatten 
then  on  his  lands  for  Chicago  market. 
With  farsightedness  and  liberality  the 
railroads  gave  him  a  90-cent  shipping 
rate  to  Chicago  with  a  90-day  stop  over 
at  Sidnaw,  near  which  place  his  farm  is 
located.  During  this  time  he  will  feed 
the  stock  on  clover  hay  and  peas  and  oats, 
of  which  food  he  raised  several  hundred 
tons  this  season,  and  will  then  re-ship  the 
animals  to  market.  Mr.  Prickett  thinks 
that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  source 
of  profit  for  the  farmers  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula.  The  fattening  of  Western 
lambs  for  market  has  been  a  successful 
experiment  in  southern  Michigan.  He 
has  computed  the  cost  of  feeding  these 
lambs  with  clover  hay,  peas  and  oats  and 
believes  that  he  will  net  one  dollar  on 
each  lamb  during  the  three  months  re- 
quired for  the  fattening  process. 
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ISlectrIc  Une  EIxtenaioAS. 

The  company  to  build  an  electric  rail- 
road from  Saginaw  to  Flint  has  perfected 
its  organization  and  will  incorporate  this 
week,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000. 
Among  the  incorporators  are  Timothy 
Nester,  Arthur  S.  Nester,  Timothy  E. 
Tarsney  and  John  A.  Russell,  with  others 
who  are  believed  to  be  Qeveland  parties. 
Surveyors  are  at  work  and  grading  will 
commence  next  week. 

The  Black-Mulkey  Toledo-Detroit 
electric  line  is  fast  being  completed  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  cars  will  be  run- 
ning between  the  two  cities  some  time 
in  January. 


Philadelphia  following,  and  New  York 
bringing  up  the  rear  with  only  680.000 
bushels.  New  York's  loss  is  attributed 
to  her  neglect  to  improve  the  Erie  canal. 


Trustees  of  the  land  grant  mortgage 
of  the  Detroit,  Mackinac  &  Marquette 
Railroad  Co.  have  decided  to  purchase 
$500,000  worth  of  bonds  for  cancellation. 
Offers  of  sale  must  be  made  to  the  trus- 
tees, Frederick  S.  Driggs  and  William 
W.  Heaton,  on  or  before  November  10. 
Of  the  original  issue  of  $4,560,000,  7  per 
cent  income  bonds,  $2,771,000  are  out- 
standing, due  in  191 1. 


I^nmber  Traffic   on   the   I^akea. 

As  showing  the  lumber  carrying  trade 
of  the  lakes  reports  show  that  up  to  Oct. 
I  Chicago  has  received  229,137,000  feet  of 
lumber,  against  226,643,000  feet  for  the 
Tonawandas.  Receipts  at  other  ports  for 
the  same  period  are:  Detroit,  40,605,- 
000;  Qeveland,  136,305,000;  Buffalo, 
70,868,000;  Toledo,  34,741,000,  and  Lud- 
ington,  79,398,000. 

^'^heat   Shipineutii   on   the    Liakeii. 

Canadians  who  have  mourned  the  vic- 
tory of  the  United  States  in  the  Alaskan 
boundary  decision  find  something  to  cheer 
them  in  the  government  reports  showing 
that  exports  via  the  St.  Lawrence  route 
have  increased,  while  New  York  is  losing 
steadily.  They  rejoice  that  Montreal's 
exports  in  20  years  have  more  than 
doubled,  and  now  exceed  $60,000,000  an- 
nually. 

Completion  of  the  Sulanoges  canal  is 
declared  by  Dominion  officials  to  shorten 
the  wheat  route  from  Lake  Erie  to  Liv- 
erpool by  400  miles.  In  August  Mon- 
treal's wheat  shipments  were  1,800,000 
bushels,    Baltimore,    New    Orleans    and 


Pine  Tree  Seedn  Scarce. 

H.  O.  Stubles,  an  agent  of  the  forestry 
department  of  the  national  government, 
has  been  in  Schoolcraft  county  arranging 
for  the  purchase  of  a  large  quantity  ot 
pine  cones  which  are  wanted  for  ship- 
ment to  the  arid  west.  It  is  the  intention 
to  plant  the  cones  along  the  banks  of  ir- 
rigation canals  now  built  and  contem- 
plated. 

About  the  only  way  to  secure  any  in 
northern  Michigan  is  to  be  on  hand 
where  lumbermen  are  at  work  and  gather 
the  cones  from  the  felled  trees ;  but  even 
this  is  not  now  altogether  practicable, 
for  only  a  comparatively  limited  amount 
of  pine  cutting  is  being  done  at  present. 
Samuel  Higgins,  forester  for  the  Cleve- 
land Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  this  method  to  secure  seed  for 
the  reforestration  project  the  company 
has  in  hand  but  his  efforts  were  not  at- 
tended with  entire  success.  His  search 
took  him  over  a  wide  area  and  required 
five  weeks.  During  this  time  he  gadiered 
15  bushels  of  white  pine  cones  on  lands 
now  being  lumbered  in  Schoolcraft  coun- 
ty, and  20  bushels  on  lands  in  Marquette 
county.  The  extraction  of  seeds  from  the 
cones  is  now  under  way  and  in  the  spring 
they  will  be  planted. 


Maklns  Basketw. 

At  South  Haven  there  is  a  basket  fac- 
tory where  the  logs  go  in  at  one  end  and 
come  out  baskets  at  the  other  at  the  rate 
of  15,000  a  day.  It  belongs  to  the  Pierce 
&  Williams  Co.,  who  employ  80  men  and 
80  women  making  baskets  by  hand. 

There  are  nine  pieces  in  one  of  the 
peach  baskets  and  48  nails.  Both  the  men 
and  women  carry  the  nails  in  their 
mouths,  and  the  hammers  in  their  right 
hands  and  handle  the  pieces  with  the  left 
hands.  They  do  this  so  quickly  and  so 
deftly  that  they  can  make  from  60  to  75 
baskets  an  hour,  for  which  they  receive 
40  cents  a  hundred,  less  than  half  a  cent 
a  basket,  which  explains  why  peach  bas- 
kets are  given  away,  not  speaking  of  the 
under-measure. 


Origta  of  Oir  Metals, 

CONRAD  SIEM'S  UNIQUE  PAMPHLET  ON  THEORY  OF  GOLD. 


The  origin  of  Michigan's  great  cop- 
per mines  has  been  a  source  of  ingenious 
scientific  speculation.  The  latest  con- 
tribution to  the  theory  is  Conrad  Siem, 
of  Nome,  Alaska.  His  ideas  relate  di- 
rectly to  the  metals  of  Alaska,  but,  by 
extention  the  ideas  may  be  made  to  ap- 
ply to  the  metals  of  our  own  state.  Mr. 
Siem's  theories  have  at  least  the  merit 
of  excessive  novelty.  His  scientific  in- 
genuity even  causes  a  smile. 

He  argues  that  the  process  by  which 
gold  was  produced  in  the  past  is  going 
on  continually,  and  that  new  stores  of 
gold  are  being  wrought  out  in  the  giant 
laboratories  of  nature  with  an  inexhaust- 
ible and  unceasing  energy.  The  partic- 
ular interest  which  Nome  has  in  the  the- 
ory is  due  to  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  author,  the  production  of  gold  is 
always  carried  on  under  glacial  condi- 
tions, the  precious  metal  being  the  result 
of  the  fusion  of  elementary  matter  by 
volcanic  heat  under  the  pressure  of 
mighty  ice  caps. 

Mr.  Siem  says:  "We  have  evidence 
that  gold  grows.  Conceiving  it  as  a 
product  of  time,  as  a  produce  of  nature's 
great  laboratory  that  is  ever  actively  re- 
fining, may  it  not  well  be  that  the  best 
breeding  and  producing  grounds  of  gold 
are  lying  under  these  very  ice  caps?  The 
downward  pressure  of  the  ice  and  the 
upward  pressure  of  the  earth  are  ever 
alike,  and  with  these  titanic  hammer 
and  anvil  nature  forges  matter  to  the 
fineness  of  gold." 

A  •  geological  argument  too  elabor- 
ate to  be  accurately  summarized  is  ad- 
vanced in  the  pamphlet  to  maintain  the 
thesis  that  Seward  Peninsula,  jutting 
out  as  it  does  between  the  frozen  north 
rand  the  Pacific,  bears  the  brunt  of  the 
•conflict  between  those  forces  which  tend 
'.to  spread  Arctic  conditions  downward 
to  the  south  and  the  counterbalancing 
forces  that  tend  to  uphold  the  existing 
equilibrium.     He   says:     "Over   its  ex- 


tent the  ice  of  the  Arctic  and  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Pacific  have  fought  for 
supremacy  through  the  ages.  In  periods 
it  has  been  compressed  and  depressed  by 
towering  mountains  of  ice,  and  in  others 
following  the  sea  would  wash  clean  over 
it  from  the  south.  Whenever  it  became 
relieved  from  the  overbearing  ice  it 
would  always  gradually  rise,  and  rearing 
its  head  high  above  the  sea,  would  hold 
requires  for  its  maintenance  a  proof  that 
once  more  the  gate  against  the  north." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  theory 
wherever  gold  is  fouod  there  has  once 
been  a  tremendous  ice  cap,  but  that  does 
disturb  the  author.  He  says:  "Take 
region  after  region,  and  by  studying 
thoroughly  their  formations  and  by  fol- 
lowing closely  all  the  traces  yet  in  exist- 
ence you  shall  see  in  what  places  alter- 
nately through  the  ages  the  poles  were 
situated;  where  once  the  central  ice  cap 
rested;  how  from  the  central  mass  the 
glacial  streams  radiated." 

In  explanation  of  tl^e  method  by 
which  the  gold  production  is  carried  on 
beneath  the  Arctic  ice  cap  he  says: 
"Slowly  and  surely  the  ice  cap  is  grind- 
ing along,  crushing  and  shifting  rocks 
and  strata  with  indomitable  force.  All 
at  once  it  strikes  a  spark,  which  catches 
in  the  imbedded  and  compressed  layers 
upon  layers  of  what  once  was  life — 
highly  resinous  trees,  pulps  of  all  sorts, 
sulphurs,  nitres,  etc.  The  substances  are 
on  fire.  They  burn,  explode  and  then 
smolder,  explode  and  explode  again. 
There  is  no  escape  for  the  gases.  The 
ice  cap  ever  doubles  them  back  on  the 
fire.  Steadily  fed  by  them  the  heat  be- 
comes stronger  and  stronger.  With  the 
upward  pressure  of  the  heat  the  down- 
ward pressure  of  the  indomitable  ice 
ever  mcreases.  That  is  nature's  formid- 
able smelter;  none  of  the  gases  escape, 
but  all  their  virtues  stay  with  the  mass, 
which  is  in  a  continuous  state  of  chem- 
ical metamorphosis." 
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Knew    the    Maa. 

**1  see  that  Planns,  who  was  your  arch- 
itect, is  building  a  house  for  himself 
now." 

"Is  he?"  exclaimed  the  victim.  "'11 
bet  he'll  cheat  himself." 


Impresiiioiiii   of   AlphOAne. 

Louis  Sherry,  the  noted  caterer,  tells 
an  amusing  story  of  a  chef  whom  he 
brought  over  from  France. 

The  chef,  before  his  contract  with 
Sherry  began,  lived  in  idleness  for  a 
month  in  Brooklyn.  During  the  month 
he  walked  all  over  Brooklyn,  and  he 
dined  all  over  it,  as  well.  What  im- 
pressed him  there  was  the  multitude  of 
churches  that  he  saw,  and  the  uniformity 
with  which  everything  he  ate  was  served 
with  a  melted-butter  dressing. 

At  the  month's  end,  when  he  reported 
for  duty,  Mr.  Sherry  said  to  him : 

"Well,  Alphonse,  you  have  had  a 
month  to  look  about  you;  what  do  you 
think  of  America  ?" 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  country,"  Al- 
phonse answered.  "It  has  twenty  re- 
ligions arid  only  one  sauce." 


The«e   Are   Princeii*   Salaries. 

The  United  States  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  paying  for  brains  the  highest  sal- 
aries in  the  world.  Industral  concerns 
and  corporations  in  other  countries  pay  a 
few  very  large  salaries,  but  none  so  large 
as  in  this  country,  and  all  smaller  on  the 
average.  In  America  the  industrials  ap- 
pear to  be  more  liberal  than  the  railroads. 

S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  the  general  solicitor  of 
che  Standard  Oil  Company,  probably  re- 
ceives as  large  a  salary  as  any  other  per- 
son in  this  country.  Including  commis- 
sions he  is  understood  to  receive  $250,000 
a  year.  It  is  not  known  what  the  salary 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  president  ot 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  amounts  to. 
If  there  is  any  other  person  in  the  United 
States  who  receives  as  large  ..  salary  as 
Mr.  Dodd  it  is  not  generally  known. 

Chas.  M.  Schwab,  ex-president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  drew 
a  salary  of  $100,000  a  year.  There  are 
twelve  other  persons  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  who  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  over  $20,000  a  year.  S. 
R.  Callaway,  president  of  the  American 


Locomotive  Company,  is  credited  with 
receiving  a  salary  of  $100,000  a  year.  To 
accept  this  position  Mr.  Callaway  re- 
signed the  presidency  of  the  New  York 
Central.  As  the  head  of  the  New  York 
Central  he  drew  a  salary  of  $40,000  a 
year. 

It  is  not  known  what  the  salary  of 
Henry  H.  Rogers,  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Copper  Company,  is.  Mr.  Rog- 
ers succeeded  Marcus  Daly,  who  received 
$100,000.  It  is  thought  that  Mr.  Rogers 
receives  a  larger  salary.  Henry  O.  Ha- 
venmeyer,  president  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  is  said  to  draw 
a  salary  of  $100,000  a  year.  C.  A.  Cof- 
fin, president  pf  the  General  Electric,  is 
understood  to  receive  $75,000  a  year. 

The  largest  salary  paid  any  bank  pres- 
ident in  the  country  is  understood  to  be 
$50,000  a  year.  Several  New  York  bank 
presidents  are  known  to  receive  this  sal- 
ary. There  is  one  bank  president  in  Chi- 
cago who  is  also  said  to  draw  a  salary  of 
$50,000  a  year.  As  a  rule,  bank  presi- 
dents are  usually  very  wealthy  and  their 
salary  forms  only  a  small  part  of  their 
entire  income.  George  F.  Baker,  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  bank,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  worth  over  $30,000,000. 
James  Stillman,  president  of  the  National 
City  bank,  is  worth  about  $12,000,000. 
Most  of  the  other  presidents  of  the  large 
Wall  street  banks  are  millionaires. 


Rnnnlns  a  Country  Paper. 

Clyde  Fitch,  the  playwright,  has  a 
scrapbook  of  odd  newspaper  clippings 
that  he  has  been  over  fifteen  years  col- 
lecting. 

One  of  his  clippings  which  Mr.  Fitch 
prizes,  it  is  said,  concerns  the  retirement 
from  journalism  of  a  Western  editor-in- 
chief,  and  it  is  couched  in  these  terms : 

"The  undersigned  retires  from  the  ed- 
itorial chair  with  the  conviction  that  all 
is  vanity.  From  the  hour  he  started  his 
paper  to  the  present  time,  he  has  been 
solicited  to  lie  upon  every  given  subject, 
and  can't  remember  having  told  a  whole- 
some truth  without  diminishing  his  sub- 
cription  list,  or  making  an  enemy.  Under 
these  circumstances  of  trial,  and  having  a 
thorough  contempt  for  himself,  he  retires 
in  order  to  recruit  his  moral  constitu- 
tion." 
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Mlchlarfin   Capital    for   ArisoBa. 

Michigan  people  have  again  invested 
in  Arizona  mining  properties.  As  one 
man  said:  "These  Michiganders  under- 
stand the  mining  business  most  thorough- 
ly, and  have  learned  to  repose  unwaver- 
ing confidence  in  it.  They  are  especially 
well  versed  in  the  class  of  mining  that 
requires  deep  shafts,  powerful  machinery 
and  heavy  investments,  and  the  timid 
ones  who  fancy  the  Michigan  people 
are  doing  any  worrying  may  as  well 
wake  up,  for  the  steady-nerved  investors 
from  the  Lake  Superior  district  have 
never  thought  of  doubting  the  wisdom 
of  their  undertakings. 

The  latest  venture  promoted  in  the 
north  is  the  Pittsburg  &  Chiricahua  De- 
velopment Company,  which  will  operate 
on  what  is  said  to  be  a  very  fine  property 
in  the  Chiricahua  mountains.  A  huge 
iron  blowout  is  exposed,  extending  from 
the  base  of  the  mountain  to  the  summit, 
with  pits  of  oxidized  copper  ores  occur- 
ring at  various  points  in  this  iron  forma- 
tion. 

Besides  the  splendid  outcroppings, 
there  has  been  developed  quite  a  body 
of  high  grade  ore  in  a  tunnel,  which  has 
been  driven  loo  feet  into  the  mountain 
side. 

The  claims  are  sixteen  miles  from 
Rodeo,  on  the  E.  P.  &  S.  W.,  and  twenty- 
two  miles  from  San  Simon,  on  the  S.  P. 
The  list  of  officials  has  not  been  an- 
nounced, but  it  is  reported  that  Charles 
Chyrioweth,  who  recently  visited  this  dis- 
trict, is  heavily  interested. — Bisbee 
(Ariz.)   Review. 


The  Ulfference. 

"Does  your  mother  allow  you  to  have 
two  pieces  of  pie  when  you  are  at  home, 
Willie?"  asked  his  hostess. 

"No,  ma'am." 

"Well,  do  you  think  she  would  like  you 
to  have  two  piece  here  ?" 

"Oh,  she  wouldn't  care,"  said  Willie, 
confidently,  "this  isn't  her  pie." 


A   Feature  of   Hnntlnic   I^lfc   In  the   Mlchlaran 
Foreiitii. 

The  innovations  of  late  years  have  not 
pleased  the  old-timer.  To  his  mind 
more  than  a  skillet,  a  pail,  bread,  pork, 
tea,  and  salt  take  the  pleasure  out  of 
camp  life.     He  prefers   roughing    it  to 


having  condensed  milk  in  his  coffee  or 
syrup  on  his  flapjacks.  The  passing  of 
the  open  camp  fire  he  has  viewed  as  he 
has  the  putting  up  of  trespass  signs.  He 
slill  allows  his  guides  to  carry  guns,  and 
in  the  box  camp  of  a  friend,  with  its 
glass  windows  and  chSna  dishes,  its 
sheets  and  clean  pillow  cases,  mourns 
the  bed  of  balsam  boughs  and  thick 
blankets,  the  log  pillow,  and  the  open 
front,  where,  through  the  smoke  of  the 
fire,  the  tree  trunks  could  be  seen. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  camp  fires 
now:  The  fire  in  the  sheet  iron  stove, 
the  fire  built  far  enough  from  the  wood- 
en camp  to  be  safe,  and  the  old  style  fire. 
The  stove  fire  is  built  of  wood  cut  the 
year  before  and  split  and  piled  to  dry. 
The  camp  fire  for  the  modern  wood 
camp  is  built  of  old  trees  fallen  from  age 
and  branches  picked  up  by  the  guides 
here  and  there.  The  old  fire  was  made 
of  sapling  birches  cut  into  six-foot 
lengths,  and  piled  lengthways  before  the 
back  logs  of  two  foot  birch  and  fired  at 
the  center  with  a  dry  spruce  branch  blaze. 
The  fire  burns  the  saplings  in  two  and  the 
ends  are  pushed  into  the  coals  and  more 
slicks  are  laid  on.  About  six  feedings  of 
five  birch  saplings  are  needed  to  keep  an 
November  deer  hunters'  camp  warm  one 
night  if  there  is  only  one  blanket  to  a 
man,  the  man  who  gets  cold  first  doing 
the  feeding.         

A    Complacent   Subacrlber. 

While  en  route  to  Iowa  last  October, 
Superintendent  P.  A.  Baker,  of  the  Ohio 
Anti-Saloon  league,  had  a  long  talk  with 
William  J.  Bryan.  Both  were  traveling 
west  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  Brvan  was  the  object  of  consid- 
erable attention  during:  the  trip  and 
was  frequently  approached  and  con- 
gratulated. One  of  those  who  ap- 
proached, Mr.  Baker  said,  was  an  old 
farmer  who  asked  the  great  politician 
if  he  did  not  publish  a  newspaper.  The 
farmer  told  how  much  money  he  was 
worth  and  how  prominent  he  was  and 
finally  subscribed  for  the  paper  for  one 
year,  paying  Mr.  Bryan  $i.oo  in  ad- 
vanc<^. 

"Say,  Mr.  Bryan,  put  it  in  the  paper 
that  I  had  a  talk  with  you  on  the 
train,"  was  the  parting  words  of  the 
caller. 


The  Bearer  of  Bispatches  aid  lis  Wife. 


By  ANNETTE  OVERTON, 


"This  dispatch  is  for  the  secretary  ot 
state.  It  is  of  immense  importance,  be- 
cause it  will  determine  the  route  of  the 
canal.  Should  the  enemies  of  that 
route  get  possession  of  it  they  could  de- 
feat the  negotiations  and  possibly  insure 
the  success  of  the  other  scheme.  Get 
it  through  safely." 

George  Gathney,  secretary  of  lega- 
tion, twenty-three  years  of  age,  newly 
married,  left  the  embassy  in  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  South  American  states  and 
hurried  home  to  inform  his  young  wife  of 
his  good  fortune  and  make  preparations 
for  his  journey. 

"George,  dear,"  said  Alice  Gathney, 
turning  on  him  a  pair  of  expressive  eyes, 
"where  do  you  think  it  safest  to  carry  the 
dispatch?" 

"In  my  pocket." 
"rm     thinking,     George,     that     your 
pocket  would  be  just  the  place  any  one 
interested    in    stealing    it    would    first 
search." 

"What  do  you  say  to  my  hat?" 

"I  don't  like  that  either." 

"Where  would  you  put  it?" 

"The  trouble  is,  George,  you  have  one' 
defect  for  a  diplomat.     You're  not  reti- 
cent.    Fm  afraid  you  might  get  to  talk- 
ing about  it  and" — 

"Come  now,  sweetheart,"  said  the 
young  husband,  "don't  treat  me  like  a 
schoolboy.  Fm  not  quite  a  fool.  I  choose 
to  carry  it  in  my  suit  case,  which  I  shall 
never  let  out  of  my  possession.  Now  do 
the  packing  at  once  and  FU  be  off." 

Alice  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and  when 
all  was  ready  showed  her  husband  a  neat- 
ly tied  package  marked  "Dispatch"  in  her 
own  feminine  hand. 

"You  see,  George,"  she  explained,  "this 
paper  on  which  it  is  folded  will  conceal 
the  official  printing  and  address  so  that 
no  one  will  recognize  it." 

"Oh,  you  stupid!"  laughed  the  hus- 
band. "You  have  hidden  the  package 
and  revealed  it  on  the  cover.  What  did 
you  mark  it  'Dispatch'  for?" 


"That's  to  let  you  know  it  when  you 
see  it.  You  see,  there  are  other  pack- 
ages, and" — 

The  words  were  interrupted  by  exube- 
rant demonstrations,  with  a  mumbling  of 
"Dear  little  fool!"  "Crazy  idiot!"  and 
similar  endearing  expressions. 

"Goodby,  darling!"  said  the  young  dip- 
lomat before  entering  the  carriage  that 
was  to  take  him  to  the  station.  "If  it 
wasn't  so  sudden  I'd  take  you  with  me, 
but  you  know  the  baby  needs  you" — 

"Yes,  George.  Never  mind  that.  Keep 
your  wits  about  you.  Now  remember 
something  Fm  going  to  tell  you:  In 
your  overcoat  pocket  you'll  find  a  note 
from  me  saying  one  more  goodby  for 
you  just  before  you  sail.  Promise  me 
you'll  read  it  shortly  before  the  steamer 
leaves." 

"I  promise." 

The  steamer  sailed  at  3  in  the  morning. 
George  Gathney  dined  ashore  and  was 
preparing  to  go  aboard  when  a  gentle- 
man whom  he  had  seen  often  at  the  em- 
bassy— ^indeed,  had  been  employed  there 
for  a  time — came  up  to  him  and  present- 
ed a  note  from  the  minister  which  read: 

"This  will  introduce  Mr.  Francis  Carr, 
who  will  explain  verbally  what  I  have  to 
say  to  you  through  him." 

Mr.  Carr  said  that  the  minister  was 
anxious  about  the  dispatch,  as  it  had 
been  reported  to  him  that  those  inter- 
ested in  the  other  route  had  declared 
the  paper  should  not  go  through.  Carr 
asked  Gathney  where  he  carried  it,  and 
Gathney  told  him.  Then  Carr  asked  him 
to  lock  the  suit  case  in  his  room  and  he 
would  take  him  to  a  place  where  he 
would  receive  final  secret  instructions. 
He  did  as  he  was  ordered  and  accompa- 
nied the  man  to  a  retired  spot  in  a  park, 
where  they  waited  for  an  hour,  when 
Carr,  apparently  very  much  disappointed 
that  no  one  appeared,  returned  with  Gath- 
ney to  the  hotel.  There  he  bade  him 
adieu,  and  Gathney  went  aboard  the 
steamer. 
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He  determined  to  undress,  get  into 
his  berth,  read  his  wife's  note  and  go  to 
sleep.  Opening  his  suit  case  for  his  night 
clothes  he  was  startled  to  find  the  dis- 
patch package  missing. 

He  fell  with  a  moan  on  his  berth.  He 
knew  at  once  that  Carr  was  a  fraud, 
that  his  note  of  introduction  had  been 
forged  and  that  he  had  been  enticed 
away  from  the  hotel  in  order  that  a 
confederate  might  enter  his  room  and 
take  the  dispatch. 

As  soon  as  he  had  regained  some- 
thing of  equanimity  he  began  to  think. 
In  his  distress  he  needed  the  comfort  of 
a  word  from  his  wife.  Opening  her  note 
he  read : 

"Goodby,  dearie.  You'll  find  the  dis- 
patch in  your  left  boot  in  the  suit  case." 
Aplunge  for  that  suit  case,  a  dive  for 


the  boot,  and,  behold,  the  dispatch ! 

"Oh,  you  trump!  You  little  brick! 
You  beautiful!  Sharp!  You  marked  it 
*  Dispatch'  so  that  I  would  know  it,  did 
you  ?  You  mean  so  that  the  other  fellow 
would  know  it.  How  easily  he  found  it 
and  how  well  arranged  your  plan  that  he 
shouldn't  have  to  search  for  it,  or  he 
might  have  found  the  genuine  one.  If 
ever  a  natural  born  fool  was  blessed  with 
the  shrewdest  wife  in  the  world,  I'm 
that  fool." 

There  was  dissension  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  it  leaked  out  that  the  man 
who  was  expected  to  take  the  dispatch 
from  the  suit  case,  having  been  fooled 
by  a  woman,  became  an  object  of  con- 
tempt and  lost  a  valuable  position. 
When  the  story  was  known  at  Washing- 
ton  Gathney  was  made  consul  general. 


"When   He   Wa«   CoBfttniit. 

Mrs.  Muldooly — ^Th'  throuble  wid  .my 
husband  is  that  he  niver  sticks  to  any 
wan  thing  more'n  a  week. 

Mr.  McGroggin — ^Yez  do  him  injoos- 
tice,  Mrs.  Muldooly.  Oi  never  saw  a 
firmer  man  than  your  husband  phwin  it 
comes  to  a  sthrike. 


HiK  Slyle  of  Oration. 

"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  gr^at 
scheme  to  get  out  on  the  stump  and  make 
a  few  speeches?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  Senator 
Sorghum.  "x\s  long  as  a  man  is  willing 
to  let  his  money  do  the  talking  nobody 
is  going  to  make  fun  of  his  grammar." 


Poom    T.!y    tire    Coolc. 

The  spring  lamb  frollicked  near  by  tho 
mint.  The  carving  knife  whirled  and  the 
lamb  wasn't  in't.  Mint  sauce  very  good 
is  along  with  the  jam.  but  it's  mighty 
unhealthy  for  the  little  spring  lamb. 


None    I^eft    for    Him. 

Kwoter — "Charity  begins  at  home, 
after  all." 

Klubman — "Not  'after  all,'  my  friend. 
It  may  begin  some  times  in  the  morning 
but  by  the  time  I  get  home  from  the  club 
at  night  my  wife  can't  find  any  for  me." 


Plain  Knouffh. 

"What  was  the  trouble?" 

'*He  couldn't  swim." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  his  fail- 


ure .'' 


"He  got  into  a  company    where    the 
stock  was  all  water." 


Mar«hall    Fleld'a    Farm. 

Marshall  Field,  the  renowned  Chicago 
merchant,  who  gave  $6,000,000  to  his  city 
for  a  museum,  has  a  farm  in  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Field's  farm  and  ranch  include  7,000 
acres  of  the  richest  land  in  the  state.  Ijt 
is  located  in  both  Madison  and  Stanton 
counties  and  it  produces  Hereford  short- 
horn cattle,  from  which  herd  many  of 
the  most  attractive  displays  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kan- 
sas City  shows  were  drawn.  The  ranch 
is  estimated  to  be  worth  half  a  million 
dollars.  The  buildings  are  modern  to  a 
degree,  and,  viewed  from  a  distance,  they 
seem  to  form  a  beautiful  villa.  Though 
it  is  a  hobby  with  Mr.  Field,  he  rarely 
visits  the  ranch. 


Hlff  Main  Ileaonrce. 

Dentist — I  think  I'll  have  to  remove 
the  nerve. 

Patient — Dont  do  thot,  doctor.  I'm  an 
insurance  agent. 


A  Bonn  latclmaker 


dy  W.  B.  ROSE. 


"Dear  Brother  Jim:    This  is  a  very 
nice  place,  and  we  are  enjoyin'   it  ac- 
cordingly.   We  are  about  a  mile  from  the 
village,  and  the  road  is  good  and  Miss 
Laura  and  I  drive  over  twice  a  day.  Miss 
Laura  lets  me  drive  sumetimes,  but  she's 
afrade  He  get  the  horse — his  name  is  The 
Dook — out  of  the  stile  of  driving  that 
women  prefur.    And  when  I  titen  up  on 
the  lines  and  The  Dook  strikes  a  lively 
clipp,  she   says,   "Steddy,  Tommy,'  and 
then  I  have  to  pull  him  in.    But  she  is  a 
nice  girl  nothwithstandin'.     She  has  the 
prittiest  brown  hair,  and  such  depe  darke 
eyes,  and  such  a  sweet  way  of  speekin'. 
And  they  have  a  butiful  home.    It's  on  a 
hill   and  you   can   see  miles  around   it. 
From  my  window  I  can  catch  site  of  the 
lake  thru  a  gap  in  the  hills.     It's  a  very 
nice  lake  tho  not  deep  enuff  to  drown  me, 
and  Laura's  father  owns  it.    They  say  he 
is  pritty  rich.     Mr.  Rummidge — he  sells 
books  in  the  village  and  lets  you  borrow 
them  for  too  sents  a  day — says  Laura's 
father  is  a  vilage  Creeses.    It  tells  about 
Creeses  somewhere  in  a  book  and  he  was 
the  richest  man  in  the  State,  but  I  think 
he  is  dead  now.     I  gess  you  must  have 
heard  about  him.     He  was  a  hystorykal 
carackter.    I  wish  you  was  here.  Brother 
Jim.     We'd  have  grate  times.     Laura's 
as  good  as  a  boy  for  havin'  fun.    Thare  I 
heer  her  callin'.    The  Dook  is  a-champin 
on  his  bit,  and  waitin'  impashent  at  the 
cas.sel  gait.    That's  the  way  Laura  talks. 
She's  most  as  good  as  a  play  actor.    Aunt 
Emmyline  says  Lauras  romantick.     So  I 
must  close.     Write  just  as  soon  as  you 
hear  from  papa  and  mamma.    From  your 
loving  brother.  Tom." 

James  Thornton,  rising  young  attor- 
ney, smiled  over  the  epistle  and  laid  it 
away  carefully  in  a  pigeonhole  of  his 
desk,  whence  it  would  be  taken  and  in- 
closed with  his  next  letter  to  the  absent 
parents  across  the  sea. 

There  was  a  long  gap  between  Brother 
Jim.  aged  27,  and  Brother  Tom,  aged  12, 
and  this  gap  had  seemingly  drawn  them 


closer  together.  To  Brother  Jim  Brother 
Tom  had  never  seemed  the  aggravated 
nuisance  that  little  brothers  usually  ap- 
pear in  the  eyes  of  older  brothers.  Jim 
had  looked  with  amused  tolerance  on 
Tom's  wildest  pranks,  and  as  for  Tom — 
well,  there  were  few  heroes  of  childish 
romance  that  did  not  suggest  his  clever 
big  brother.  And  Tom  had  been  left  in 
Jim's  care  while  the  father  and  not  over- 
strong  mother  went  abroad  for  the  latter's 
health.  It  was  a  short  summer,  and  Tom 
was  convalescing  from  a  severe  case  of 
measles,  and  so  Jim  thought  it  wise  to 
pack  him  off  to  a  little  village  that  nestled 
in  the  woods  of  the  upper  Hudson,  where 
he  was  sure  to  receive  the  best  of  care  at 
the  home  of  a  superannuated  bookkeeper 
of  the  firm  of  which  James  Thornton 
was  the  newly  admitted  junior  member. 
And  it  was  from  Bookkeeper  Barclay's 
home  that  Miss  Laura  Carman  had  fairly 
kidnaped  him.  True,  she  wrote  a  model 
letter  to  Jim,  in  which  she  requested  the 
loan  of  his  young  kinsman,  but  before  his 
answer  could  be  received  she  had  him 
installed  at  Greycrag,  and  in  a  position  to 
add  his  petition  to  hers. 

He  was  such  a  delightful  boy,  she 
wrote,  and  he  would  make  the  hours  at 
Greycrag  seem  much  less  lonesome.  Sav- 
ing for  the  presence  of  a  maiden  aunt  she 
was  quite  alone  there,  her  father  and 
mother  having  gone  to  California  to  take 
an  invalid  sister  of  the  latter.  Besides 
she  was  sure  the  altitude  of  Greycrag 
was  quite  certain  to  hasten  the  return  of 
Tommy's  strength.  She  hoped  this  was 
not  taking  a  liberty,  but  she  had  never 
seen  a  boy  who  charmed  her  quite  as 
much — perhaps  because  he  reminded  her 
of  a  little  brother  who  had  passed  away 
in  his  seventh  year. 

What  could  Brother  Jim  do?  He 
wrote  a  qualified  acceptance  of  this  letter 
of  invitation.  She  must  promptly  return 
Tom  when  she  tired  of  him.  She  mustn't 
tolerate  him  if  he  proved  to  be  rude  or 
unmanageable.    And  he  would  ask  it  as  a 
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particular  favor  if  she  would  at  once  com- 
municate to  him  any  infraction  of  conduct 
of  which  Tom  might  be  guilty.  "Being 
so  very  much  the  youngest  of  the  family," 
he  wrote  in  conclusion,  "I  fear  that  we 
fail  to  realize  how  thoroughly  he  is 
spoiled.  No  doubt  you  will  find  this  out 
very  soon.  The  moment  you  do,  kindly 
return  him  to  Mr.  Barclay,  to  be  left  un- 
til called  for." 

Miss  Laura  Garman  briefly  acknowl- 
edged Brother  Jim*s  letters,  promising  to 
faithfully  abide  by  all  its  conditions,  and 
thanking  Jim  for  according  to  her  re- 
quest. 

So  Brother  Tom  was  ensconced  in  the 
Garman  household,  and,  as  his  many  let- 
ters set  forth,  was  having  the  time  of  his 
life.  At  least  half  of  each  epistle  was 
given  up  to  this  theme,  while  the  other 
half  was  devoted  to  the  charms  of  Miss 
Laura. 

"She's  just  the  one  girl  for  you,  Jim,'* 
he  wrote  in  one  of  his  daily  screeds,  for 
Tom  had  become  quite  a  letter  writer.  It 
may  have  been  brought  about  by  his 
weakened  health  and  possibly  took  the 
place  of  some  more  boyish  occupation,  but 
it  was  true  that  he  had  Brother  Jim  hust- 
ling in  the  endeavor  to  keep  up  with  his 
busy  correspondent.  "You'd  make  a 
stunnin'  couple.  Don't  think  Ime  foolin'. 
Laura  likes  me  so  well  that  Ime  pretty 
sure  she  would  like  you  too.  On  my  ac- 
count, of  course.  Can't  you  come  down 
for  a  day  or  two  ?" 

And  Brother  Jim,  greatly  amused, 
would  thank  Brother  Tom  for  his  kind 
wishes  for  his  matrimonial  welfare,  and 
assure  him  that  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible for  him  to  get  away  just  at  present. 

And  then  one  day  the  letter  with  the 
familiar  handwriting  was  a  little* bulkier 
than  usual.  When  he  opened  the  envelope 
a  protograph  dropped  out.  It  was  a  por- 
trait of  an  unusually  pretty  girl.  Of 
course,  this  must  be  Laura  Garman. 
Brother  Jim  looked  at  the  portrait  long 
and  earnestly.  Brother  Tom  wasn't  far 
wrong  when  he  praised  this  gentle-faced 
girl.  Brother  Jim  placed  the  photograph 
on  the  desk  where  he  could  use  it  as  con- 
firmation of  Brother  Tom's  praises  and 
then  picked  up  the  letter. 

"I've  been  fishin'  for  bullheads  in  the 
pool,"  Brother  Tom  began,  "and  cot  two 


— and  one  cot  me.  It  didn't  hurt  mutch 
and  Laura  tied  it  up  with  her  handker- 
chief Ide  know  about  bullheads'  horns 
next  time.  I  am  sending  you  Laura's 
picture.  She  don't  know  it.  I  begged  it 
from  her  yesterday.  I  want  you  to  get  it 
framed  nice  and  charge  it  to  pa.  Then 
when  she  says,  *What  did  you  do  with 
my  pitchoor,  Tommy  ?*  He  say  Ime  gettin' 
it  framed.  Can't  you  come  up  and  see  a 
fellow,  Brother  Jim  ?  N.  b.  it  don't  flater 
her." 

But  Brother  Jim  seemed  in  no  hurry 
to  have  the  framing  contract  carried  out. 
The  picture  lingered  on  his  desk  just 
where  he  could  catch  sight  of  it  whenever 
he  chose  to  look  up. 

"Dear  Brother  Tom,"  he  wrote  in  re- 
ply, "I'm  sorry  the  bullhead  horned  you. 
No  doubt  if  you  were  a  bullhead  you 
would  have  done  the  same,  I  remember 
having  some  experience  with  bullheads 
myself,  but  there  was  no  charming  young 
woman's  handkerchief  to  bind  my 
wounds.  By  the  way,  that  portrait  you 
sent  to  have  framed  reflects  credit  on 
your  taste.  Miss  Laura  deserves  all  your 
praise.  She  is  a  beautiful  girl — and  I  am 
5ure  she's  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful." 

Two  days  later  Brother  Jim's  reply  was 
received.  It  was  unusually  brief,  but  to 
the  point. 

"Brother  Jim,"  he  wrote.  "I  showed 
your  letter  to  Miss  Laura.  My,  how  she 
blushed.  Say,  can't  you  come  up  next 
week  ?  There's  going  to  be  a  big  church 
picnic.    Come  sure." 

Brother  Jim  scowled  darkly.  Then  he 
chuckled.  What  a  boy !  The  idea  of  his 
showing  the  letter.  What  must  the  girl 
think  of  the  liberty  he  took?  Still,  there 
wasn't  anything  really  rude  about  it.  But 
he  must  be  more  careful  when  he  wrote 
hereafter. 

Then  he  sent  Tom  a  short  note,  in 
which  he  said  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  attend  the  church  picnic. 

A  few  days  later  Brother  Tom  wrote 
in  a  somewhat  melancholy  tone.  He 
wasn't  feeling  quite  so  well,  he  guesed 
he  missed  his  mother — and  his  father,  too, 
and  maybe  he  was  homesick.  He  wanted 
to  see  Brother  Jim  so  much.  But  if 
Brother  Jim  couldn't  come,  would  he 
.^end  his  photograph.  It  would  be  some 
comfort,  anyway. 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  MICHIGAN 
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Brother  Jim  was  considerably  alarmed 
over  this  epistle.  This  precious  young 
brother  mustn't  have  a  relapse.  That 
would  never  do.  So  he  hastily  wrote  an 
encouraging  note  to  Brother  Tom,  in 
which  Brother  Tom  was  advised  to  cheer 
up  and  be  a  man — and  with  the  note  he 
forwarded  his  photograph. 

The  answer  came  back  promptly,  and 
it  was  again  to  the  point. 

"I  shode  your  picthoor  to  Miss  Laura 
and  she  liked  it.  She  made  me  mad  tho 
when  she  said  you  was  better  lookin'  than 
mc.  N.  b  I  told  her  it  flatered  you.  Can't 
you  come  up  Saturday?" 

Brother  Jim  scowled  again  and  laughed 
again.  Really,  this  scallawag  of  a  young- 
ster wasn't  to  be  trusted  with  anything. 
Still,  if  Miss  Garman  had  any  sense  of 
humor  she  must  find  him  amusing.  Then 
he  looked  up  suddenly  at  Miss  Carman's 
portrait,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  smile  was 
hovering  about  the  pretty  mouth. 

And  then  came  another  disquieting  let- 
ter from  Brother  Tom. 

'*There's  a  fellow  hanging  around  here 
that  I  don't  like,"  Tom  wrote.  "It  seems 
Miss  Laura  met  him  somewhere  and  he 
came  to  see  her  cos  he  found  out  her 
father  was  away.  That's  the  way  it  seems 
to  me.  He's  got  snaky  eyes  and  a  little 
black  mustash  and  he  laffs  a  grate  deal. 
I  don't  reely  think  Miss  Laura  likes  him 
very  much.  But  he's  got  such  a  way  of 
smilin'  and  savin'  soft  things.  I'll  bet 
he  is  no  good.  He  called  me  a  cub  the 
other  day  and  Miss  Laura  dident  like  it. 
I'm  going  to  look  after  her  the  best  I 
kno  how,  but  I  wish  I  was  a  little  older." 

Two  days  later  another  disquieting  let- 
ter reached  Brother  Jim. 

"That  fellow  is  comin'  more  than  ever," 
Tom  informed  him.  "I  think  there  must 
be  sumthing  fassinating  about  him,  'cause 
Miss  Laura  don't  seem  able  to  tell  him 
he  ain't  wanted  here.  He  is  in  a  awful 
hurry,  too.  I  guess  he  is  afrade  her  fath- 
er will  come  home  unexpeckted.  He  bet 
my  life  he  is  no  good.  I  wish  I  could 
talk  to  someboddy.  But  there's  no  use 
speeking  to  Miss  Laura's  aunt.  All  she 
thinks  about  is  housekeepin'  and  hired 
girls.  N.  b.  he  called  me  a  cub  twice 
agane." 

The  very  next  day  brought  the  third 
disquieting  letter. 


"We  were  out  riding  today,"  Brother 
Tom  explained,  "and  I  was  gettin'  in  the 
little  Feat  behind  and  I  guess  he  didn't 
kno  how  sharp  my  ears  is.  It's  like  that 
with  measles  sometimes,  I  spose.  Anny- 
way  I  heard  a  lot  that  he  said  and  what 
do  you  think?  He  wants  Miss  Laura  to 
marry  him.  You  ought  to  have  heard 
him  beg  her.  Ain't  it  a  shaim?  Such  a 
nice  girl  and  nobody  to  sho  her  what  a 
mistake  she  is  making.  Anyway  I  know 
the  fellow  is  afrade  of  her  father  cos  he 
said  as  mutch — and  someboddy  ought  to 
find  out  about  him  rite  away  cos  its  Fri- 
day nite  he  wants  her  to  go." 

Brother  Jim  looked  at  the  letter  long 
ajid  earnestly  and  the  frown  on  l^is  hand- 
some face  deepened.  Then  he  pulled  a 
pad  of  blank. telegraph  messages  from  a 

drawer. 

***** 

They  are  waiting  for  him  at  the  village 
station,  Miss  Laura  in  the  pony  phaeton 
and  Brother  Tom  on  the  platform.  * 

And  Brother  Tom  grabbed  him  and 
drew  him  to  the  phaeton. 

"This  is  my  big  brother,  Miss  Laura," 
he  cried  with  a  tremor  of  pride,  and 
Brother  Jim  found  himself  bundled  in 
beside  the  pretty  girl,  while  Brother  Tom 
sat  up  on  the  little  seat  behind. 

"We.  have  been  expecting  you  so  long 
and  so  anxiously — at  least  one  of  us  has," 
said  the  pretty  girl  with  a  quick  blush, 
"that  it  seems  quite  impossible  that  you 
are  really  here — doesn't  it,  Tommy?" 

"He  looks  real  to  me,"  replied  the  smil- 
ing Brother  Tom  as  he  landed  a  heavy 
thump  on  Brother  Jim's  broad  shoulder. 

And  how  delightfully  pleased  this  pret- 
ty girl  seemed !  Was  it  an  assumed  de- 
light ?  He  looked  around  at  Tommy  and 
caught  him  grinning. 

And  after  dinner  Brother  Tom  drew 
Brother  Jim  away  from  the  lovely  pres- 
ence and  took  him  for  a  stroll  to  the  little 
lake. 

"Well?"  said  Brother  Tom  as  they 
tiudged  down  the  shadowy  pathway  be- 
tween the  trees. 

"Well?"  echoed  Brother  Jim. 

"Nice,  isn't  she?" 

"Very  nice." 

"Did  I  make  it  too  strong  about  her?" 

"Is  this  a  confidential  conversation?" 
inquired  Brother  Jim  with  a  short  laugh. 
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"It  is/*  Brother  Tom  replied. 

"And  not  a  word  to  be  repeated  to  any 
third  party?" 

"Not  a  word." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Brother  Jim,  "you 
didn't  make  it  strong  enough." 

Whereat  Brother  Tom  landed  a  heavy 
blow  from  a  puny  fist  in  the  midst  of 
Brother  Jim's  waistcoat. 


"Good  old  Jimmy !"  he  cried. 

And  then  it  was  that  Brother  Jim  put 
a  heavy  hand  on  Brother  Tom's  shoulder. 

"See  here,"  he  said  gruffly,  "where  is 
that  black  mustached  fellow  with  the 
snaky  eyes?" 

"Oh,  I  just  made  him  up,"  said  Brother 
Tom. 

And  Brother  Jim  suddenly  laughed. 


BRILLIANTS. 


How  charming  is  divine  philosophy ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose. 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar  and  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

— hfilton. 


Lo,  here  what  gentleness  these  women  have. 
If  we  could  know  it  for  our  rudeness ! 
How  busy  they  be  as  to  keep  and  save. 
And  always  right  sorry  for  our  distress ! 

—Chaucer, 


The  longer  life  the  more  offence. 
The  more  offence  the  greater  paine, 

The  greater  paine  the  less  defence. 
The  less  defence  the  lesser  gaine. 

— Ben  Johnson. 


Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  within  the  cup, 

And  I'll  not  ask  for  wine! 

— Ben  Johnson. 


Well,   well,   my   friends,   when   beggars   grow 

thus  bold, 
No  marvel  then  though  charity  grow  cold. 

— Michael  Drayton. 


So,  every  sweet  with  sour  is  tempered  still, 
That  maketh  it  be  coveted  the  more ; 

For  easy  things  that  may  be  got  at  will 
Most  sorts  of  men  do  set  but  little  store. 

—Spenser. 


The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again, 
Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower. 
The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain, 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  rain. 
Times   go   by  turns,   and   chances   change   by 

course, 
From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  leap  to  worse. 

— Southwell. 


We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of. 
And  our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

— Shakespeare. 


Love  me  little,  love  me  long, 
Is  the  burden  of  my  song, 
Love  that  is  too  hot  and  strong 

Burneth  soon  to  waste. 
Still  I   would  not  have  the  cold. 
Not  too  backward  or  too  bold; 
Love  that  lasteth  till  'tis  old 

Fadeth  not  in  haste. 

—Old  Poem. 


Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

— James  Shirley^ 


Art  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers? 

Oh,  sweet  content ! 
Art  thou  rich,  yet  is  thy  mind  perplexed? 

Oh,  punishment ! 
Dost  thou  laugh  to  see  how  fools  are  vexed 
To  add  to  golden  numbers,  golden  numbers? 

O,  sweet  content ! 

— Dekker. 


THE  STRAIGHT  PATH. 

liY    ELIZABETH    VISERE   McOREGOR. 

If  'twere  only  so  easy  to  practice 

As  it  is  so  easy  to  preach, 
Heaven  would  be  an  "easy  mark," 

And  simply  child's  play  to  reach! 


In  the  Black  IIlls  witti  Cister 

TALE  OF  THE  HAZARDOUS  TRIP  IN  AN  UNKNOWN  REGION. 
hy  FRED  5.  SNO  W, 

"Antelope  Fred,  the  Scout" 


The  Black  Hills,  from  the  time  of  the 
first  overland  travel  down  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Pacific  railroad,  has  been 
an  unknown  land  to  the  whites.  The 
region  that  passed  by  that  name  lay  only 
some  sixty  or  seventy  miles  to  the  north 
of  Fort  Laramie,  which  was  the  oldest 
fort  on  the  plains,  but  it  was  out  of  the 
regular  line  of  travel,  and  had  never  been 
visited  by  white  men  so  as  to  be  thor- 
oughly explored.  It  was  known  that  the 
Indians  guarded  the  place  with  great 
jealousy. 

In  the  treaty  of  1868  the  region,  in 
common  with  others,  was  declared  an 
inviolable  part  of  Indian  reservations,  not 
to  be  trespassed  upon  by  whites,  and 
such  it  remained  for  many  years. 

At  last  some  Indians,  coming  to  a  trad- 
ing post,  brought  some  gold  dust  and 
nuggets,  which  they  admitted  came  from 
the  Black  Hills.  The  story,  like  that  of 
the  gold  dust  in  Sutton's  mill  race  in 
California,  spread  like  wildfire,  and  the 
government  was  importuned  to  sanction 
trespasses  upon  the  Indians'  land. 

Parties  of  miners  began  to  organize  for 
the  Black  Hills,  and  the  gold  excitement 
waxed  high  in  the  west.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  that  the  government 
ordered  the  Custer  expedition  of  1874. 

In  June,  1874,  I  was  employed  by  Gen- 
eral Custer  in  breaking  cavalry  horses  to 
be  driven  in  harness  that  they  might  be 
used  in  ambulances  upon  the  expedition 
being  fitted  out  for  the  summer  cam- 
paign. The  Seventh  United  States  Cav- 
alry had  left  their  barracks  and  were  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
river,  near  the  Ree  Indian  scouts'  quar- 
ters, below  the  post,  anxiously  awaiting 
orders  to  move. 

On  the  last  of  June  the  wagon  train 
loaded  with  the  necessary  supplies  for  the 
expedition  was  corraled  near  the  camp 
and  I  was  given  the  charge  of  the  gener- 


al's private  ambulance  and  ordered  to  re- 
port to  headquarters  for  instructions.  It 
was  upon  this  expedition  that  I  first  met 
with  Boston  Custer,  the  youngest  brother 
of  the  general,  then  upon  his  first  visit 
te  the  frontier.  At  this  time  he  was  in 
the  position  of  forage  master  and  like 
myself  was  a  civilian  employe. 

The  command  left  Fort  Abe  Lincoln, 
Dakota,  July  2,  1874:  It  consisted  of  the 
whole  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  (twelve 
companies),  and  one  company  of  the 
Seventeenth  Infantry,  the  latter  having 
in  their  charge  two  gatling  guns.  Col- 
onels Grant,  Ludlow  and  Forsythe,  of 
General  Terry's  staff,  also  accompanied 
the  expedition,  the  first  as  chief  engineer 
and  the  latter  had  a  wide  reputation  as 
an  Indian  fighter.  The  wagon  train  was 
formed  in  four  columns,  the  cavalry  di- 
vided upon  either  side  with  the  infantry 
in  the  rear;  there  were  pickets  or  skir- 
mishes in  advance  and  flankers  on  both 
sides.  These  flankers  consisted  of  groups 
of  four  men  who  rode  parallel  with  the 
command  about  100  yards  part  in  full 
view  of  the  command. 

The  first  Indians,  about  twenty  in 
number,  were  seen  about  the  eighth  of 
July,  but  they  soon  withdrew  without 
any  hostile  demonstration.  The  follow- 
ing day  we  encamped  on  the  north  bend 
of  the  Palanta  Wak  Paw  Ree,  or  Grand 
river.  At  the  forks  of  this  river  we  dis- 
covered a  cave  situated  high  up  in  the 
bluffs.  Here  we  found  Indian  clay  pipes, 
beads  and  an  old  flint  lock  pistol  in  a 
niche  of  the  wall.  On  the  thirteenth  of 
the  month  Lieutenant  McDonald  saw  a 
small  party  of  the  Indians  southeast  of 
us  and  fresh  pony  tracks  were  discovered 
near  the  camp.  We  reached  the  valley 
of  the  Little  Missouri  on  the  sixteenth. 
During  this  day  Indians  were  seen  in 
large  numbers  and  on  all  sides  of  us. 

It  was  here  that  we  obtained  our  first 
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view  of  the  Black  Hills  which  appeared 
as  a  dark,  irregular  cloud  against  the  dis- 
tant sky.  Black  Butte  was  also  plainly 
discerned,  solitary  and  alone,  away  off  to 
the  southeast.  It  was  standing  like  some 
grim  sentinel  by  itself  as  if  guarding  the 
entrance  to  the  miner's  paradise.  The 
next  morning  Bloody  Knife,  chief  of  the 
friendly  Ree  scouts,  reported  a  large 
party  of  Indians  as  having  crossed  in  our 
front  dragging  their  travee  poles  with 
them,  which  indicated  a  village  upon  the 
move  and  not  a  war  party. 

These  travee  poles  are  the  Indians'  tent 
poles,  and  when  a  village  is  on  the  move 
one  end  of  the  pole  is  fastened  to  the 
pony  on  either  side  and  the  other  ends  of 
the  poles  drag  upon  the  ground;  a  net 
work  of  raw  hide  forming  a  basket  be- 
hind the  pony  prevents  the  poles  from 
spreading  apart.  Into  the  basket  the  pa- 
poose, or  infant,  is  placed.  The  tent, 
bedding,  cooking  utensils  are  placed  upon 
the  ponies'  backs,  leaving  no  room  for 
the  squaws  or  children,  who  invariably 
walk.  These  poles  are  made  of  white 
birch  or  some  other  tough  wood  and  vary 
in  length  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet. 

When  they  enter  into  camp,  the  squaws 
first  unsaddle  the  Indian  ponies,  then  un- 
pack their  household  effects  and  erect 
their  tepees.  This  is  done  by  tying  three 
of  the  poles  together  about  two  feet  from 
one  end.  The  tepee,  which  is  always  cir- 
cular in  form,  is  thrown  over  the  poles 
and  the  foot  of  the  three  is  spread  apart, 
forming  a  tripod.  The  other  poles  are 
then  placed  in  position  around  the  tripod 
on  the  inside.  All  the  manual  work,  such 
as  gathering  wood,  or  Buffalo  chips,  car- 
rying water,  cooking,  herding  the  ponies, 
dressing  skins,  making  clothing,  tents,  or 
mocasins,  in  fact,  everything  partaining 
to  labor  is  done  by  the  squaws, 

A  war  party  is  never  encumbered  with 
tepees,  hence  when  Bloody  Knife  report- 
ed that  the  trail  discovered  by  him, 
showed  the  marks  of  travee  poles,  we 
at  once  knew  that  it  was  a  village  on 
the  move.  This  Indian  party  was 
headed  for  the  hills  while  we  had  been 
riding  parallel  with  them. 

We  made  camp  upon  a  high  butte  for 
the  night.  This  overlooked  the  surround- 
ing country,  but  a  slough  one  mile  from 
camp  furnished    us   with   the   necessary 


water  for  men  and  horses.  During  this 
night  a  Dakota  zephyr  visited  our  camp^ 
and  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  in  our 
exposed  position  we  felt  its  utmost  sever- 
ity. Tents  were  blown  down  and  horses 
stampeded.  Some  of  the  infantry  sup- 
plied with  shelter  tents  were  rendered 
homeless  early  in  the  night  and  conse- 
quently were  drenched  to  the  skin  by  the 
rain  which  fell  in  torrents  after  the  wind 
storm  had  subsided. 

While  preparations  were  being  made 
on  the  20th  to  move  camp,  two  members 
of  Company  M  quarreled.  One  of  them, 
while  attempting  to  draw  his  revolver^ 
was  shot  by  the  other  and  died  shortly 
after  we  had  reached  camp.  A  member 
ot  H  Company,  Seventeenth  infantry, 
also  died  after  a  brief  illness.  These  two 
deceased  soldiers  were  buried  in  one 
grave,  and  a  large  fire  was  set  over  the 
spot  to  obliterate  all  signs  of  the  burial, 
because  the  Indians  were  known  to  have 
opened  recently  made  graves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  scalps. 

Before  daylight  the  next  day  the  bugle 
sounded,  and  we  commenced  the  ascent 
of  the  outer  rim  of  the  hills  that  divide 
the  prairie  from  the  Black  Hills  proper. 
The  roads  became  more  and  more  impas- 
sable. Throughout  the  day  our  course 
was  almost  in  a  northerly  direction, 
over  pine  ridges  and  down  narrow  valleys 
along  almost  impassable  bluffs.  At  3 
(vclock  that  afternoon  we  went  into  camp 
in  a  narrow  but  beautiful  valley  complete- 
ly surrounded  by  almost  perpendicular 
bluffs.  The  bright  and  sparkling  little 
stream  that  wends  its  course  through  this 
valley,  was  almost  hidden  by  heavy  moss- 
grown  banks.  Large  numbers  of  flowers 
of  innumerable  varieties  dotted  the  val- 
ley in  every  direction.  I  counted  nine  dif- 
ferent varieties  within  reach  of  my  hand 
as  I  was  sitting  in  my  tent.  The  flora  of 
this  region  was  of  the  most  brilliant  kind, 
but  what  seemed  verv  remarkable  to  me 
was,  that  very  few  birds,  if  any,  were 
seen  after  we  left  Grand  River. 

Upon  entering  the  hills  the  Indian 
scouts  in  advance  reported  an  Indian 
camp  of  seven  lodges.  The  party  sup- 
posing from  indications  to  number  from 
twenty  to  thirty.  A  fire  was  still  burning 
and  from  every  appearance  the  camp  had 
been  deserted  in  great  haste.    This  being 
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reported  to  the  general  he  at  once  sent  a 
party  in  pursuit  and  the  command  went 
into  camp.  An  hour  later  one  of  the 
scouts  reported  another  party  of  Indians 
but  a  mile  or  two  from  camp.  General 
Custer,  with  a  small  detachment,  rode  off 
and  surprised  a  band  of  six  braves  and 
five  squaws.  The  chief  of  the  party, 
**One  Stab,"  and  one  of  his  braves,  were 
brought  into  camp.  They  claimed  to  be- 
long to  a  hunting  party  of  200  and  had 
come  from  the  Spotted  Tail  Agency. 
The  general  supplied  them  with  provis- 
ions and  blankets  and  allowed  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  camp,  sending  one  of  his 
Indian  scouts  to  protect  them  from  any 
straggling  Indians  of  his  own  command. 
In  a  secluded  spot  not  far  from  camp  the 
Sioux  braves  attempted  to  seize  the 
scout's  gun  and  in  the  struggle  that  en- 
sued they  were  both  dismounted,  the  gun 
was  discharged,  and  the  ball  entered  the 
Sioux's  body.  All  the  while  "One  Stab" 
sat  stolidly  upon  his  horse  and  took  no 
part  in  the  fight.  He  rode  toward  the 
scout,  who  had  dropped  his  gun  in  the 
struggle,  and  since  he  was  unarmed  he 
jumped  upon  his  pony  and  returned  to 
camp.  The  general  upon  learning  the 
facts  immediately  sent  a  party  to  the  spot, 
who  returned  with  "One  Stab"  but  could 
find  no  trace  of  the  wounded  Indian.  The 
following  day  Custer  himself  found  the 
Indian's  provisions  and  blanket  secreted 
under  the  bushes  covered  with  blood,  but 
the  Indian  could  nowhere  be  found. 

General  Custer  had  at  his  own  personal 
expense  employed  two  practical  and  ex- 
pert prospectors  to  accompany  the  expe- 
dition into  the  Black  hills,  who  were  sup- 
plied with  all  the  tools  and  implements 
for  the  purpose.  I  had  been  well  and  1 
may  say  intimately  acquainted  with  these 
gentlemen  for  years,  James  A  Ross  and 
Charles  McKay. 

The  Sioux  Indians  for  many  years  had 
been  bringing  from  time  to  time  to  the 
military  stations  and  Indian  trading  posts 
upon  the  frontier  rich  specimens  of  gold 
and  silver  quartz  and  not  a  few  valuable 
nuggets.  When  questioned  as  to  where 
thev  were  found  their  invariable  replv 
would  be.  "the  Black  hills."  While  Gen- 
eral Custer  had  no  authority  to  employ 
anyone  at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
believing  that  the  statement  of  the  Indians 


was  true  and  that  gold  existed  in  large 
quantities  he  employed  these  friends  of 
mine  whose  sole  duties  were  to  search  for 
these  precious  metals.  Ross,  McKay  and 
myself  tented  together  and  we  improved 
every  opportunity  to  prospect  for  them. 
On  July  27  the  command  laid  over  for 
several  days.  Ross  and  myself  had  spent 
all  the  forenoon  in  prospecting  a  little 
stream,  tributary  to  Custer  creek,  a  little 
way  above  camp,  but  with  no  success,  and 
wxre  upon  our  return  w^hen  in  crossing  a 
divide  Ross  picked  up  a  small  piece  of 
float  or  "blossom"  quartz.  Before  leav- 
ing the  divide  we  found  several  fine  speci- 
mens and  followed  the  croppings  for  more 
than  one  mile.  The  first  "colors"  br 
"free"  gold  washed  out  in  a  gold  pan, 
was  found  in  what  is  now  known  as  Cus- 
ter's valley,  upon  a  creek  of  the  same 
name  and  a  short  distance  from  where 
Custer  City  is  now  located.  It  was  made 
upon  the  first  day  of  our  camp,  August 
2,  1874.  We  succeeded  in  washing  out 
fifteen  cents  to  the'  pan  from  the  grass 
roots  down  to  a  depth  of  six  feet  and  did 
not  then  reach  bed  rock. 

There  are  now  employed  in  the  Black 
Hills  more  .than  5,000  men  in  mining 
alone.  At  Lead  City  there  are  three  mills, 
the  Homestake,  Highland,  and  Star,  with 
an  aggregate  of  320  stamps;  at  Terry- 
ville  there  are  two  mills,  one  of  eighty, 
the  other  of  sixty  stamps ;  at  Central  City, 
the  Father  De  Smet  mill  has  100  stamps. 
All  these  stamps  are  dropping  night  and 
day.  The  output  of  gold  is  not  far  from 
$200,000  per  month  and  the  mills  alone 
give  employment  to  about  1,000  men. 

Much  of  our  route  through  the  hill 
was  along  the  sides  and  over  the  heavily 
timbered  mountains — across  deep  gorges 
and  ravines  where  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
down  trees,  build  bridges  and  dig  away 
hillsides  to  make  roads  for  the  command 
and  the  wagon  train.  General  Custer  al- 
ways took  the  lead,  with  one  company  of 
cavalry  as  escort;  and  he  insisted  that  I 
should  keep  as  near  him  as  possible  with 
my  ambulance,  that  is,  as  near  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  would  permit.  Thus, 
I  was  at  all  times  obliged  to  be  in  advance 
o  t  the  Pioneer  corps.  As  long  as  we  were 
upon  the  prairie  I  found  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  the  general  in  sight,  but 
after  reaching  the  hills  it  was  impossible 
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to  do  so,  or  even  to  follow  his  trail.  For 
being  an  ardent  sportsman,  he  would  fol- 
low an  elk,  deer,  or  antelope  over  ground 
almost  impossible  for  horses — and  often 
over  rocky  ground,  leaving  no  sign  save 
an  overturned  pebble  which  the  horse's 
shoe  had  thrown  out  of  its  natural  bed. 
Many  times  I  have  reached  a  stream 
which  he  had  crossed,  to  find  that  I  was 
compelled  to  leave  my  horses  and  ambu- 
lance and  search  for  more  than  a  mile  up 
or  down  the  stream  for  a  place  where  I 
could  cross  with  them,  and  then  return  to 
the  trail  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream. 

The  general  finally  assigned  the  head- 
quarters detail  of  twelve  men  in  charge 
of  Sergeant  Claire,  to  assist  me  in  diffi- 
cult places.    Time  and  time  again  it  was 
necessary  to  unhitch  the  four  horses,  and 
lower  the  ambulance  down  the  mountain 
side  with    ropes.      At    another  time  the 
men  hung  on  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
ambulance  to  keep  it  from  turning  over. 
The  general's  instructions  were,  if  it  were 
•   possible,  to  drive  over  dead  and  fallen 
timber,  leaving  the  Pioneer  corps  to  clear 
the  road.     Once  while  passing  around  a 
very  steep  hillside,  one  of  the  gatlin  guns 
in  charge  of  the  infantry,  rolled  down 
the  mountain  side  and  was  completely  de- 
molished.   This  was  after  a  roadway  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Pioneer  corps,  too. 

The  day  after  we  reached  Custer  val- 
ley, the  general  with  five  companies  of 
cavalry,  the  bug  hunters  and  professors 
and  a  small  train  of  pack  mules  laden 
M^ith  three  days*  rations,  struck  across  the 
Hills  for  the  south  fork  of  the  Cheyenne 
river.     The  route  taken  was  impassable 
for  wagons  and  almost  so  for  pack  ani- 
mals, and  during  three  days'  absence  the 
men    and  animals   suffered   terribly   for 
water.    Upon  reaching  the  river,  Charles 
Reynolds  was  given  dispatches  for  Fort 
Laramie  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railway.     The   distance   was    some    150 
miles  and  was  fraught  with  much  dan- 
gler to  him,  because  the  route  lay  through 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  country  and  was 
their   most  noted  and  cherished  hunting 
g^round.     He  bade  his  commander  and 
friends  adieu  at  dark  and  started  out  upon 
his  i>erilous   undertaking   alone,    having 
taken  the  precaution  to  blind  his  trail  by 
putting  leather  boots  on  his  horse's  feet. 


He  was  obliged  to  travel  only  by  night, 
using  the  stars  as  his  guide,  as  the  region 
was  overrun  by  hostile  Indians  from  the 
several  reservations.  He  succeeded  and 
delivered  his  dispatches,  returning  to 
Fort  Abe  Lincoln  by  rail. 

Upon  the  return  of  General  Custer  and 
his  escort,  we  left  the  Hills,  pursuing  a 
northeasterly  direction.  One  Stab  hav- 
ing informed  him  that  we  could  not  pro- 
ceed further  with  the  wagon  train  in  the 
direction  we  had  been  traveling.  Our 
course  now  for  the  most  part  tvas  over 
high  tablelands  and  along  the  brow  of 
ridges  or  divides.  One  day.  General  Cus- 
ter, Colonel  Forsythe,  Bloody  Knife,  and 
Noonan,  the  general's  orderly,  killed  a 
very  large  grizzly  bear  while  hunting  in 
advance  of  the  command.  Illingwortli, 
the  photographer  of  the  expedition,  pho- 
tographed the  animal  and  the  group  of 
hunters.  During  the  day  our  Indian  allies 
brought  in  elk,  deer  and  two  grizzlies  for 
game  of  all  kinds  was  very  plentiful. 

As  we  neared  the  outer  rim  of  tlic 
Hills,  the  pioneers  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  cutting  trees,  building  bridges 
across  ravines  and  digging  away  the  sides 
of  hills. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  August,  we 
reached  the  open  country.  Here  One 
Stab,  the  guide  whom  the  general  had  re- 
tained since  the  day  of  the  disappearance 
of  his  brave,  was  dismissed.  The  com- 
mand took  a  northeasterly  direction  and 
encamped  near  Bear  Butte  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  Bear  Butte  and  Spring  Creeks, 
some  six  miles  below  the  present  site  of 
Fort  Meade. 

From  the  sumrnit  of  Bear  Butte  I  ob- 
tained a  grand  view  of  the  plains  far  over 
the  northern  divide.  Standing  alone 
upon  that  barren  peak,  many  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  one  can 
behold  a  scene  of  natural  grandeur  that 
is  unequaled  by  any  in  all  the  country 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Far  to  the 
north,  through  the  dim  azure,  spread  the 
flat,  dull  plains.  The  fringe  of  timber 
along  the  serpentine  banks  of  the  Grand 
river  wends  its  course  like  a  tangled 
black  thread  towards  the  far  distant  Mis- 
souri, beyond  the  reach  of  the  strongest 
glass.  All  the  wild,  weird  region  spread- 
ing away  far  to  the  south,  is  a  vast  laby- 
rinth of  charred   and  blackened  moun- 
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tains.  Verdant  and  .many  tinted  valleys, 
bright  and  shimmering  rivers,  with  Har- 
vey Peak  to  the  southeast  rising  to  the 
clouds,  the  watch  tower  of  the  Dakota 
Eldorado,  eternal  in  its  majesty.  Away 
to  the  south,  the  earth  was  transformed 
into  an  exaggerated  map  of  the  moon. 
The  rolling  hills  and  rippling  ridges 
seemed  to  be  the  verriest  semblance  of  a 
petrified  ocean.  In  every  direction,  which 
ever  way  we  turned  our  gaze,  the  grand 
panorama  gave  us  vivid  glimpses  of  new 
and  startling  forms  unequaled  in  beauty 
and  matchless  in  sublimity. 

After  leaving  Bear  Butte,  the  animals 
began  to  be  exhausted,  and  a  detail  of 
soldiers  was  sent  to  the  rear  with  instruc- 
tions to  shoot  all  of  them  that  could  not 
keep  up  with  the  command.  This  was 
done  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  followed 
the  command  and  ransacked  the  deserted 
camps  for  anything  that  would  be  of  ser- 
vice to  them.  As  we  came  near  the  Little 
Missouri  it  was  astonishing  to  see  horses 
and  mules  that  could  apparently  scarcely 
move  along  the  march  during  the  day, 
trot  and  even  run  to  the  water.  The 
stream  was  literally  black  with  them. 
The  water  was  very  shallow  and  many  of 
the  poor  animals  laid  down  in  it  and  were 
unable  to  rise  without  assistance.  The 
men  were  also  well  nigh  worn  out  and  the 
four  ambulances  were  not  sufficient  to 
hold  the  sick  ones  and  many  of  them  were 
crowded  into  the  army  wagons. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  prairie  from 
the  valley  of  the  Little  Missouri,  we  were 
compelled  to  lay  over  to  rest  the  men  and 
animals.    In  this  journey  we  passed  over 


a  portion  of  our  old  trail.  We  found 
that  many  horses  that  had  been  shot  as 
they  fell  became  food  for  the  coyotes.  In 
some  instances  the  wolves  had  already 
commenced  their  feasting,  as  could  be 
seen  by  the  mutilated  carcasses. 

The  only  **good  Indian"  found  upon 
this  trip  was  the  one  discovered  by  Ser- 
geant Frank  Claire  while  out  hunting 
with  me  on  the  Belle  Touche.  This  body 
was  in  a  tree  and  lashed  there  upon  a 
framework  of  willows.  Tin  cups,  a  small 
tin  pail  and  a  canteen  containing  a  red 
liquor  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
and  another  canteen  was  suspended  from 
the  framework  on  which  the  body  rested. 
The  body  was  that  of  a  young  brave,  and 
when  found  was  wrapped  in  gunny  sacks 
and  tied  with  "shaganappi"  or  rawhide 
thongs. 

From  all  appearances  this  Indian  had 
been  "good"  only  a  short  time. 

Custer's  expedition  to  the  Black  Hills 
in  1874  lasted  sixty-one  days.  The  total 
distance  made  by  the  wagon  train,  as 
marked  by  the  odometer,  or  "go-devil," 
was  894^  miles,  which  had  been  accom- 
plished in  forty-nine  traveling  days. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  no  team  or  white  man  had  ever  pene- 
trated into  the  region  of  the  Black  Hills 
before  us,  it  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able trips  on  record  in  modem  times. 
That  this  expedition  opened  up  to  the 
country  one  of  the  richest  mineral  and 
agricultural  sections  of  the  United  States 
is  due  to  the  daring,  the  discernment  and 
indomitable  push  of  Gen.  George  Arm- 
strong Custer. 


GOD  KNOWS  BEST. 


If  we  could  push  ajar  the  gates  of  life 
And  stand  within,  and  all  God's  workings 
see. 

We  could  interpret  all  this  doubt  and  strife 
And  for  each  mystery  find  a  key! 


But  not  to-day.  Then  be  content,  poor  heart! 

God's  plans  like  lilies  pure  and  white  unfold ; 
We  must  not  tear  the  close-shut  leaves  apart ; 

Time  will  reveal  the  calyxes  of  gold. 


And  if,  through  patient  toil,  we  reach  the  land 

Where  tired  feet,  with  sandals  loosed,  may 

rejt, 

When  we  shall  clearly  know  and  understand, 

I  think  that  we  will  say,  "God  knew  the 

best!" 
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The  Profltable  Failure. 

Mrs.  Envie — ^What  a  lovely  diamond 
necklace  you  have.  My  husband  prom- 
ised me  one  for  my  birthday,  but  he  failed 
to  buy  it." 

Mrs.  Sellenheimer — Ah!  dot's  vat  my 
husbandt  had  to  do  to  buy  mine. 


Locan'M  Retort. 

Some  time  before  the  civil  war,  and 
while  he  resided  in  Southern  Illinois, 
John  A.  Logan  once  found  it  necessary  to 
doubt  the  veracity  of  a  man  considerably 
older  than  himself,  and  told  him  so. 
"Don't  you  call  me  a  liar,  sir,"  said  the 
man,  excitedly.  "I  have  a  reputation  to 
maintain,  and  I  mean  to  maintain  it  if  I 
have  to  do  it  at  the  point  of  a  pistol." 
"Oh,"  Logan  calmly  retorted,  "that  won't 
be  necessary.  You  maintain  your  repu- 
tation all  right  every  time  you  tell  a  lie." 


Polltenem  of  tlie  Jndse. 

Postmaster-General  Payne  was  describ- 
ing an  old-time  Milwaukee  judge  who 
had  been  noted  for  his  kind  heart. 

"I  attended  one  day,"  said  Mr.  Payne, 
"a  session  of  the  court  at  which  this 
judge  presided.  The  court  crier  was  a 
very  old  man ;  he  had  served  with  fidelity 
for  many  years,  but  age  was  beginning 
now  to  tell  on  him.  He  fell  asleep  while 
I  was  in  the  court  room,  and  in  a  little 
while  he  was  snoring. 

"His  snores,  of  course,  disturbed  the 
proceedings  of  the  court.  The  judge  dis- 
played great  tact  in  interrupting  them 
without  embarrassing  the  crier. 

"  'Crier  Jones,'  he  said  in  a  loud  voice. 
'Crier  Jones,  some  one  is  snoring.' 

"The  crier  awakened.  He  started  to 
his  feet. 

"  'Silence !'  he  exclaimed.  'There  must 
be  no  snoring  in  the  court  room,'  and  he 
gbrcd  ferociously  about  him." 


A   Designer  of  Jewelry. 

Frank  Schanker,  a  Swiss,  of  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  owns  6,024  patents,  all  designed  by 
himself,  and  who  designs  articles  that 
are  being  patented  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
a  week.  He  is  a  designer  of  novelties 
and  jewelry  in  metal,  and  on  these  pat- 


ents he  has  invented  eighty-five  diflferent 
finishes.  He  has  designed  5,000  diflfer- 
ent styles  of  belt  buckles  alone.  Schanker 
is  an  expert  machinist  and  watchmaker. 
He  worked  at  watchmaking  for  thirteen 
years  in  his  native  country,  and  then 
went  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  worked 
at  die-making.  Charles  Graterson  was 
in  Boston  at  that  time,  and  he  persuaded 
Schanker  to  move  to  Vincennes,  and  to- 
gether they  went  into  the  business  of 
making  novelties.  This  partnership  gave 
way  in  time  to  a  company  that  has  offices 
in  New  York,  San  Francisco  and  To- 
ronto, and  whose  goods  go  all  over  the 
world.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Schan- 
ker cuts  all  of  his  dies  by  hand,  but  he  is 
working  on  a  machine  to  cut  the  dies 
that  will  enable  the  company  to  turn  out 
more  patterns  than  it  is  now  doing. 


Connndmm    Supper*. 

Sometime,  when  you  want  a  little  difference 
in  a  menu  card  for  a  small  company  try  one  of 
the  following  menus: 

Oriental  square — Napkin. 
Chips  off  the  old  block— Toothpicks. 
What  some  people  don't  know — Beans. 
Boston's  pride — Brown  bread. 
Ocean's  hidden  treasure — Salt. 
Cause  of  man's  fall — Apples. 
Settled  above  grounds — Coffee. 
Russian  revels — Tea. 

Condition  lovers  are  in  when  they  quari'el — 
Pickle. 
Can't  have  it  and  eat  it  too — Cake. 
Russet  circles — ^Doughnuts. 
Spring's  offering — Water. 

Here  is  another  one: 

Beginning  of  time — Tea. 
What  women  need  most — Bread. 
Green  tarts — Pickles. 
Father  of  all  dark(y)ness — Ham. 
Brownies  of  Boston — Baked  beans. 
Labor's  stronghold — Beef. 
A  carriage  and  a  period  of  time — Cabbage. 
Dirt  and  goblins — Sand-wiches. 
Impertinence — Sauce. 
A  choice  mixtureSalad. 
Food  for  leisure  hours — Gum. 
What  the  patient  has  and  the  doctor  gets — 
Cof-fee. 
A  letter  and  to  speak  it — B-utter. 
Chips  from  the  old  block — Toothpicks. 
Fountain  of  youth — Milk. 
A  gambler's  tools — Sugar  dice. 

DESSERT. 

Visible  pain — C-ake. 

Leap  year  cereals — Pop-corn. 

Destroyers  of  our  race — Apples. 

Food  for  the  Choctaws — Indian  pudding. 
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Notices  of  tlie  Gateway 

It  may  be  that  readers  of  The  Gateway  will  appreciate  these  notices,  selected  from  numer- 
ous others;   accordingly  they  are  laid  before  them: 


"The  Gateway*'  is  certainly  what  it  claims  to 
be.  It  is  published  at  Detroit  with  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  the  varied  interests  of  Mich- 
igan, and  to  direct  attention  to  whatever  may 
work  toward  the  better  .development  of  the 
state.— C/ifca^o  Banker. 


The  magazine  contains  good  reading  and 
valuable  information  to  the  public  at  large. — 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror. 


It  contains  historical  and  other  matter  that 
stamp  it  as  an  original  and  up-to-date  maga- 
zine.— Big  Rapids  Herald. 


The  opening  article  is  an  interesting  study 
of  the  traces  of  the  mound  builders  to  be  seen 
in  Michigan.*  *  *  A  very  creditable  and  at- 
tractive table  of  contents. — Detroit  Evening 
News. 


The  Gateway  is  a  very  handsome  and  attrac- 
tive publication,  printed  on  a  fine  quality  of 
book  paper,  contains  fine  illustrations  and  is  a 
credit  to  the  publishers. — Hamilton  (Ohio) 
Evening  Sun. 


Without  heralding  by  trumpets,  or  other 
modes  of  advertising,  its  contents  indicate  its 
excellence  and  sure  promise  of  growth.  "The 
Gateway"  ought  to  have  a  hundred  thousand 
readers  in  Michigan  alone. — Saginaw  Courier 
Herald. 


A  neat  publication,  giving  promise  of  early 
taking  a  place  with  the  popular  magazines  of 
the  country. — Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Beacon-Rec- 
ord. 


A  handsome  publication  and  contains  an 
abundance  of  good  material  and  illustrations. — 
Grand  Haven  Tribune. 


A  bright  and  breezy  magazine  of  Michigan, 
has  a  fresh  air  atmosphere  about  it,  and  many 
articles  concerning  outdoor  life  "up  Michigan 
way." — Toledo  Blade. 


"The  Gateway,"  published  in  Detroit,  is  rap- 
idly expanding  its  portals  and  steadily  improv- 
ing.—Dr/ro«7  Journal. 


November.    On  the  Road  to  Turtle  Lake  Hunting  Lodge. 
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The    Coiit    of    Llvlns. 

Instead  of  an  advance  of  from  25  to 
40  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  the  working- 
man's  living,  it  appears  that  the  figure 
for  the  past  five  years  is  but  an  average 
of  1 1.3  per  cent  So  the  Chicago  Em- 
ployers' Association  declares  in  statistics 
it  has  published  covering  the  period  from 
1898  to  1903,  which  controvert  the  asser- 
tions made  by  certain  organizations  there. 
The  latter  have  asserted  that  the  cost  of 
living  commodities  for  the  workingman 
in  Chicago  has  advanced  to  the  percent- 
age mentioned;  the  Employers'  Associa- 
tion offers  in  disproof  an  interesting 
tabular  statement. 

The  facts  are  really  not  new.  They 
seem  to  square,  for  instance,  with  the 
conditions  discovered  in  the  mill  dis- 
tricts of  Massachusetts.  *They  disclose 
within  the  specified  period  an  increase 
of  wages,  among  some  twenty  classes 
of  laborers  and  skilled  woikingmen, 
which  ranges  all  the  way  from  15  to  50 
per  cent,  and  in  opposition  to  this  the 
prices  of  the  chief  articles  of  food  show 
in  most  cases  a  smaller  in«:rease,  in  some 
an  exact  equality,  in  none  an  excess,  and 
in  at  least  one,  potatoes,  a  decrease. 


The  New  Comet. 

The  Borelli  comet,  which  is  now 
holding  the  attention  of  astronomerb, 
bowls  along  at  a  pretty  fair  pace  with 
its  3,000,000  miles  of  a  tail.  Every 
time  the  clock  ticks  off  a  second  the 
Borelli  comet  has  made  twenty-five 
miles.  But  it  is  obliged  to  keep  up  a 
strenuous  speed  in  order  to  get  all  of 
itself  anywhere.  Gk)ing  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  it  can  scarcely  drag  itself  bv 
any  given  point  in  much  less  than 
thirty-four  hours. 


Taklniir  Thlnfl^ii. 

"I  always  take  things  as  they  come," 
said  the  pickpocket,  as  he  dexterously  re- 
lieved the  man  ahead  of  him  a  watch  and 
purse. 

"And  I  take  men  as  I  find  them,"  add- 
ed the  policeman,  clutching  him  gently, 
but  firmly,  by  the  arm. 


"Worthy  of  Balsac. 


had  it  stuffed.  He  has  been  found  dead 
with  this  effigy  clasped  in  his  arms.  In- 
side the  skin  was  a  sum  of  £1,250,  with 
a  note  saying  that  the  dead  man  was 
afraid  of  burglars,  and  feigned  poverty 
to  conceal  his  wealth. 


Hnentton   of   Conraise. 

Phyllis — **Yes,  he  was  paying  atten- 
ticJhs  to  her  quite  a  long  time. 

Blaniche — ^"Perhaps  he  hadn't  the  cour- 
age to  propose." 

Phyllis— "Oh,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps 
he  had  the  courage  not  to  propose."         5 


A   Kind  Employer. 

Clerkr— I  am  to  be  married  shortly.' 
Couldn't  you  manage  to  increase  my  sal- 
ary a  little? 

Employer— Couldn't,  really.  But  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'll  do  for  you,  my  boy.  I'll 
shorten  your  hours  during  the  first  threia 
months,  so  that  you  can  spend  your  eve- 
nings at  home,  and  after  that  I'll  lengthen 
them  again,  so  that  you  will  have  an  ex- 
cuse to  get  away. 


A  French  professional  beggar,  who 
went  about  with  a  monkey,  appeared  in- 
consolable when  the  creature  died,  and 


Unyielding    Discipline. 

The  death  penalty  has  been  awarded 
Louis  Gallion,  a  private  in  the  French 
Foreign  Legion,  for  throwing  his  cap  in 
the  captain's  face  at  Oran.  This  is  just 
an  illustration  of  the  merciless  severity 
exercised  in  that  famous  corps.  Shoot- 
ing at  sight  is  permitted  the  officers  who 
have  to  deal  with  dangerous  characters 
from  all  quarters  of  Europe. 

Nowhere  is  there  such  a  corps.  Its 
ranks  are  recruited  from  outcasts  of  all 
social  ranks.  Disgraced  officers  of  the 
Russian  service,  deserters  from  the  Ger- 
man army,  broken  scions  of  the  Austrian 
nobility,  fraudulent  debtors  from  Bel- 
gium, forgers  from  Spain,  homicides 
from  America,  ruined  gamblers-  from 
Italy,  are  found  in  plenty  in  the  ranks. 
No  excuse  is  taken  for  a  fault,  and  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  insubordination 
carries  with  it  a  swift  passage  to  another 
world.  It  is  understood  that  recruits  are 
simply  seeking  refuge  from  the  arm  of 
the  civil  law. 

The  Foreign  Legion  is  the  only  volun- 
tarily enlisted  corps  in  the  French  army. 
It  has  done  excellent  service  against  the 
Arabs,  and  is  always  placed  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight. 


Railroad  Facilities  betweei  tlie 
Two  FeMmsmilas, 


hy  y.  S,  HALLy  of  the  Michigan  Central ^ 


Formerly  Detroit  firms  had  a  good 
share  of  the  business  of  northern  Michi- 
gan, but  allowed  it  to  get  away  from 
them  during  the  panic  times.  Chicago 
took  ladvantage  of  the  situation,  gave 
credit,  and  readily  helped  to  bridge  oyer 
the  period  of  tight  money.  Since  then,  of. 
course,  Chicago  has  been  a  strong  rival  in 
those  regions. 

However,  a  number  of  years  have 
elapsed  since  then  and  the  personnel  of 
the  business  men  in  Detroit  and  their 
methods  have  changed  completely.  They 
have  adopted  thoroughly  modern  busi- 
ness methods,  are  aggressive,  alert  and 
are  in  a  position  to  grant  terms  which,  I 
think,  are  superior  to  any  competing  firm 
of  any  other  city.  Effort  has  been  con- 
centrated toward  recovering  the  lost  ter- 
ritory up  north. 

The  Michigan  Central  Railway,  which 
always  has  considered  its  interests  iden- 
tical with  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
Detroit,  has  done  its  share  toward  pro- 
moting these   interests.     It    inaugurated 


last  spring  a  fast  passenger  service  to  the 
upper  peninsula,  which  rivals  the  best 
railway  service  in  the  country  for  speed, 
luxury  and  safety.  At  the  same  time,  a 
fast  freight  service  was  commenced  and 
now,  through  these  efforts,  the  trade  of 
that  locality  has,  so  to  speak,  been  brought 
to  the  feet  of  the  business  man  of  this 
city.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  existing  opportunity  and 
make  the  most  of  it. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  this  new 
freight  and  passenger  service,  which  has 
shortened  the  time  by  nearly  twelve 
hours,  business  has  had  a  big  revival  al- 
ready. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Michigan 
Central — I  speak  of  the  passenger  traffic 
only,  because  that  is  my  department — ^has 
done  an  enormous  business  this  year  and 
it  shows  no  sign  of  falling  off.  I  am, 
therefore,  but  directly  arguing  pro  domo, 
when  I  point  out  our  facilities,  but  I  call 
attention  to  them  in  the  interest  of  Detroit 
business  as  well,  knowing  that  if  the  lat- 
ter flourishes,  our  company  will  do 
equally  well. 


Some  Remarkable   Bralna. 

Dr.  Matiegka,  of  Prague,  in  a  memoir 
on  the  brain,  states  that  the  heaviest 
brain  he  has  found  is  that  of  a  young 
man  of  22  years,  and  1.80  meters  in 
height,  which  weighed  1,820  grams.  The 
female  brain  does  not  seem  to  rise  over 
1,500  grams,  and  the  lightest  he  knows 
alDOut  (excluding  the  very  aged)  was  i,- 
020  grams,  that  of  a  woman  of  25  years, 
1.50  meters  in  height.  There  is  one  of 
1,000  grams  belonging  to  a  woman  of  89 
years.  The  average  male  brain  weighs 
1,400  grams,  and  the  female  1,200  grams, 
between  20  and  59  years.  Of  remarkable 
brains,  that  of  Konstantinoff,  a  Bulgarian 
novelist,  weighed  1,595  grams,  and  that 


of  Smetana,  a  composer,  only  1,250 
grams.  The  average  weight  of  the  brain 
for  different  occupations  he  gives  as  from 
1,410  to  1,440  for  workmen,  1,468  for 
business  men,  professional  musicians  and 
photographers,  and  1,500  for  medical 
men  and  persons  whose  calling  supposes 
a  university  education. ' 


He    Sleeps    Ou. 

Gadleigh — Pardon  me,  but  it  must  be 
pretty  tough  to  be  married  to  a  strong- 
minded  woman. 

Henpeck — -O!  it  has  its  advantages. 
When  my  wife  thinks  she  hears  burglars 
down  stairs  she  won't  trust  me  to  go 
down  and  investigate. 
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Slierlo«lc  Holmcn  in  Glaasow. 

This  happened  in  Scotland.  The  last 
editions  of  the  newspapers  with  the  re- 
sult of  the  great  Perth  walk  had  been 
sold  out  and  the  boys  were  calculating 
their  takings. 

"•Hullo!"  said  Jimmy,  in  alarm,  "I'm 
a  penny  short!" 

"Well,  what's  the  use  of  'arpin  on  it?" 
growled  Dick,  as  he  calmly  cracked  a 
nut.  "You  don't  think  I  took  it,  do 
you?" 

"No,  I  don't  say  you  'ave,"  said  Jim- 
my, slowly;  I  don't  say  you  'ave.  But 
tliere  it  is.  I'm  'a'penny  short,  and  you're 
a-eatin'  nuts,  yer  know !" 


Tbe  Detroit  Soutlienu 


In  his  annual  report  to  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Detroit  Southern  railroad, 
President  Hunt  mentioned  the  99-year 
contract  with  the  Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore 
Line  for  the  use  of  10  miles  of  the  De- 
troit Southern  tracks  between  Trenton 
and  Delray,  by  which  the  Shore  Line  was 
saved  the  expense  of  building  an  exten- 
sion to  reach  the  Grand  Trunk's  city  ter- 
minals. He  noted  a  marked  betterment 
in  the  condition  of  the  Detroit  Southern 
and  a  gratifying  increase  of  $110,170.24 
in  the  net  earnings  for  the  year. 


Tlie   Ginsenir   Plant. 

A  new  industry  that  is  attracting  at- 
tention in  this  state  is  the  growing  of 
ginseng,  a  root  with  medical  qualities 
and  very  expensive. 

At  Stephenson,  Menominee  county,  W. 
P.  Kezar  has  now  a  garden  of  about  "7.000 
plants  and  has  gathered  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  10,000  berries  from  the  seed  bear- 
ing plants.  Next  year  he  will  be  in  the 
market  with  both  seed  and  plants,  and 
will  then  realize  the  profit  from  several 
year's  labor  in  cultivating  the  plants. 

Returns  do  not  come  in  quickly  as  the 
plants  do  not  mature  fullv  until  seven 
seasons  are  passed. 


Anvorn   Goatn. 

C.  A.  Pearce,  of  Houghton,  has  pur- 
chased 100  Angora  goats  from  Gov.  Bliss 
of  Saginaw,  all  thoroughbreds.  Along 
with  the  goats  is  a  fine  buck,  by  name 
"Captain  Kid,"  which  is  a  half-brother 
to   "Pasha  Columbia,"  of  the  Fernwood 


farms,  Anna,  111.,  where  a  specialty  is 
made  of  raising  Angora  goats.  "Pasha 
Columbia"  sold  receiuly  for  the  hand- 
some sum  of  $1,050. 

According  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment reports  one  Angora  goat  is  more 
profitable  to  its  owner  than  would  be 
three  ordinary  sheep.  Their  wool  is  much 
more  valuable  while  the  meat  of  goats 
is  as  palatable  as  that  of  sheep,  and  sells 
for  the  same  price.  They  are  a  hardy 
stock,  generally  healthy  and  require  but 
little  attention  which  makes  the  task  of 
raising  them  very  easy.  One  of  their 
crowning  virtues  is  that  they  destroy  un- 
dergrowth and  shrubbery  on  unimproved 
land  so  effectively  and  in  such  short  time 
that  the  farmer  who  is  clearing  his  land 
finds  the  Angora  goat  a  most  valuable 
assistant. 


How   tlie    Steel   Trust    is    Anoliored. 

Says  the  New  York  commercial,  the 
great  strength  of  the  steel  corporation 
lies  in  the  ore  districts  of  Michigan  and 
the  great  lakes.  So  far  as  ore  is  concerned 
its  position  is  impregnable.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  any  syndicate,  no  matter 
how  much  money  it  might  have  at  its 
command,  to  start  a  large  steel  compony 
in  opposition  to  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 


Useful    Medical    Advice. 

The  following  words  are  said  to  have 
found  a  place  for  many  years  in  the  late 
Dr.  Cade's  surgery,  Spondon.  Derby, 
England  : 

"Brandy,  beer  and  betting, 

Domestic  care  and  fretting 
Will  kill  the  stroni?e.st  man  alive; 
But  water,  air  and  diet, 

Domestic  peace  and  quiet 
Will  make  the  weakest  man  to  thrive." 


A   liittle    SpecnIaUon   In   Sheep. 

One  year  ago.  Jesse  Merritt,  of  Big 
Creek  township,  Oscola  county,  took  nine 
grade  ewes  worth  about  $4  a  head,  the 
owner  of  the  sheep  to  have  one-third  of 
the  wool  and  one-half  the  increase.  The 
owner  received  for  his  share  of  the  wool 
$4.02,  and  for  the  share  of  the  lambs  $22. 
Merritt  got  for  his  share  of  wool  $8.04, 
and  $22  for  his  share  of  the  lambs.  Value 
of  sheep,  $36 ;  proceeds,  $56. 


At  a  Froitler  Ball 


6y  B.  C.  H. 


Different  cities  have  various  ways  of 
exercising  their  hospitality,  even  though 
its  spirit  may  be  that  of  uniform  good 
will  and  though  the  desire  to  confer  hap- 
piness and  to  enjoy  the  betterment  of  giv- 
ing may  be  equally  generous.  Ehiring  a 
recent  journey  through  the  intermountain 
west,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  share 
with  others  the  enjoyment  of  a  series  of 
entertainments  designed  for  our  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  for  our  benefit.  They  were 
without  exception  expressive  of  that 
warm-hearted  hospitality  to  visiting 
strangers  of  which  the  west  is  as  justly 
proud  as  is  the  south.  It  might  be  said, 
if  one  may  apply  a  celestial  comparison 
to  mere  things  to  eat  and  drink,  that  they 
differed  only  as  do  the  stars  from  one  an- 
other. 

Amid  the  remmiscences  of  this  tour 
there  is  an  entertainment  that  stands  out 
prominently  for  lavishness  and  pictur- 
esqueness.  It  brought  into  juxtaposition 
freedom  and  restraint  of  social  inter- 
course. It  did  this  without  jostle  or  jar, 
because  there  was  harmony  of  purpose 
and  unity  of  good  will  beneath  the  most 
violent  outward  contrasts.  This  was  the 
grand  ball  at  Ogden,  in  celebration  of  the 
eleventh  national  Irrigation  Congress. 

Tills  was  more  than  a  ball,  for  its  fea- 
tures included  a  smoker  and  a  banquet. 
The  largest  public  building  in  Ogden  had 
been  decorated  for  the  occasion.  An 
ample  hall  on  the  top  floor  was  set  aside 
for  dancing.  The  banquet  and  smoker 
were  upon  the  floors  below. 

The  invitation  to  this  concatenation  of 
functions  gravely  set  forth  the  assurance 
that  the  chairman  of  the  entertainment 
committee  would  cause  to  be  opened 
'*one  thousand  bottles  of  champagne.'* 
To  re-enforce  this  assurance  was  a  paren- 
thetic announcement  that  this  "is  guar- 
anteed." Besides,  the  menus  of  the  ban- 
quet and  smoker  were  typographically 
Gargantuon  in  their  array  of  things  to 


eat  from  forest  and  stream,  from  plain 
and  sea. 

Early  in  the  evening  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  building  was  jammed.  The 
corridors  were  choked  with  streams  of 
incoming  and  outgoing  people.  Down- 
stairs in  the  smoker  orators  on  tables 
were  declaiming  the  rival  merits  of  the 
cities  desiring  the  presence  of  the  next 
Congress.  There  hilarity  of  the  utmost 
good  humor  prevailed.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wilson  was  whirled  into  the 
room  in  an  eddy  of  people.  He  was 
whirled  out  again,  shaking  hands  right 
and  left  amid  a  volley  of  cheers,  causing 
the  local  paper  to  describe  this  member  of 
the  Cabinet  as  "a  ripping,  all-around  good 
fellow."  When  Secretary  Wilson  reached 
the  upper  hall,  he  saw  a  floor  too  crowded 
for  dancing.  Over  at  one  side  President 
Clark,  of  the  Congress,  with  a  group  of 
other  Senators  and  several  Governors  and 
their  ladies,  was  receiving. 

These  and  many  other  men  wore  even- 
ing clothes.  But  that  costume  was  not 
de  rigueur.  There  were  "boiled"  shirts 
all  colors,  while  blue  and  red  flannel 
were  not  conspicuous  as  exceptions. 
There  was  of  course,  a  large  percentage 
of  Mormons  among  the  guests,  but  there 
was  nothing  about  their  appearance  to 
suggest  domestic  complications  of  the 
past.  The  costumes  of  the  ladies  were 
as  various  as  those  of  the  men.  There 
were  belles  from  everywhere,  from  Tux- 
edo to  Tombstone,  and  above  this  cosmi- 
civic  crush  rose  a  conversation  that  was 
louder  than  either  a  murmur  of  a  babble. 
Courteous  politeness  ruled.  Over  in  one 
corner  of  the  ballroom  a  giant  negro  on  a 
pedestal  opened  the  heralded  bottles  of 
champagne,  pouring  their  contents  as  fast 
as  he  could  into  the  punch  bowl,  from 
which  busy  waiters  served  glasses  to  the 
throng.  The  crowd  in  that  corner  was 
dense,  but  there  was  evidence  of  restraint 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  constantly  chang- 
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ing.  Ladies  escorted  to  this  center  of  at- 
traction found  it  necessary  to  lift  their 
skirts,  lest  they  trail  upon  the  sloppy 
floor. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  before  the  floor 
was  clear  enough  for  the  grand  march, 
and  after  that  there  was  little  heed  to  the 
dancing  programme.    There  was  a  more 


attractive  opportunity  for  conversation 
between  people  from  separated  communi- 
ties, who  might  never  meet  again.  It 
was  characteristic  of  the  self-control  of 
an  American  gathering,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  country  it  may  meet,  that  such  an 
evening  should  pass  with  reasonable  de- 
corum and  unruffled  good  humor. 


AotlTlty  on  the  J3.  A  M.  Road. 

The  stone  quarry  plant  of  the  Michi- 
gan Alkali  works,  at  Alpena,  is  a  very 
large  one.  It  has  a  stone  crusher  as  large 
as  an  ordinary  grain  elevator.  The  com- 
pany is  now  shipping  sugar  beet  stone 
and  stone  for  concreting  purposes,  and 
will  soon  begin  shipping  stone  to  the 
works  of  the  company  at  Wyandotte. 
When  completed  the  plant  will  have  a 
capacity  of  i,ooo  tons  a  day.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  total  output  will  be 
shipped  to  Wyandotte  via  the  Detroit  & 
Mackinac  and  Michigan  Central.  The 
industrial  activity  in  that  portion  of  the 
country  is  noticeable.  The  building  of 
the  El  Cajon  Cement  Co.  is  going  up  at 
Alpena.  The  Onaway  Limestone  Co.  is 
working  about  seventy-five  men  at  its 
big  quarry  at  Black  Lake.  The  Detroit 
&  Mackinac  reaches  this  plant  by  a  five- 
.mile  spur  from  Onaway.  The  quarry 
company  is  now  shipping  sugar  beet 
stone  and  steam  drills  are  being  installed 
in  the  main  quarry  after  which  the  out- 
put of  the  quarry  will  be  heavy. 


Crushed  Stone. 

The  Newport  Stone  Co.  of  Newport, 
nine  miles  north  of  Monroe,  capitalized 
at  $10,000,  has  incorporated  to  quarry 
and  sell  crushed  and  building  stone. 


rnmberlnir  Pro«pect«. 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  upper 
peninsula  show  that  the  lumber  operators 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  going  to  work 
along  comfortably  with  fair  forces  and 
not  try  to  get  out  as  much  timber  by  per- 
haps a  third  as  would  be  the  case  were 
the  market  for  lumber  and  timber  boom- 
ing. 

Price  tendency  has  been  downward  for 
some   time   now,  and  products   are   not 


bringing  the  money  that  was    paid    for 
them  a  few  months  ago. 

High  wages  also  prevail  in  the  lumber 
woods.  Men  insist  on  good  pay,  and  will 
not  enter  the  woods  unless  it  is  granted. 


flow  Joyful. 

"Died  from  eatin'  too  much  'possum," 
was  what  they  told  Brother  Dickey  of  a 
late  brother. 

'*De  goodness  gracious !'  he  exclaimed, 
** Heaven  on  earth,  en  heaven  ahead  er 
him!" 


The  Shoe  Clerk. 

Fair  Customer — "I  only  wear  number 
twos,  but  these  don't  fit  me." 

The  Clerk — "No;  they're  too  large, 
ril  get  you  a  smaller  pair."  (To  tfie 
stock  boy) — "Get  me  a  pair  of  fives." 


American  Ships  and  Exports. 

From  being  the  fourth  a  third  of  a 
century  ago  the  United  States  has  grown 
to  the  first  place  among  the  exporting 
nations  of  the  earth.  Our  domestic  ex- 
ports last  year  were  greater  by  over  $13,- 
000,000  than  those  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  over  $266,000,000  greater  than 
those  of  Germany,  while  the  exports  of 
France  fell  in  value  behind  ours  nearly 
$561,000,000.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended 
on  June  30  last  we  exported  domestic 
products  valued  at  $1,392,087,672. 

In  the  forty-three  yeors  from  i860  to 
1902  inclusive  the  value  of  the  goods  ex- 
ported in  American  vessels  was  $5,271,- 
000,000,  in  the  foreign  vessels  $25,664,- 
000,000.  In  1902  there  were  eighty- 
three  American  vessels  engaged  in  car- 
rying our  exports,  and  1,174  foreign  ves- 
sels. In  the  forty-three  years  not  more 
than  a  fifth  of  our  exports  were  carried 
in  American  bottoms. 
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Proverb*    Up    to    Date. 

Better  swallow  your  good  jest  than 
lose  your  good  friend. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,  bitter 
are  the  uses  of  prosperity. 

The  rising  generation  owes  much  to 
the  inventor  of  the  alarm  clock. 

If  vanity  were  a  deadly  disease  every 
undertaker  would  buy  fast  horses. 

When  the  last  trump  sounds  some  wo- 
man will  ask  Gabriel  to  wait  a  minute. 

A  good  field  of  com  is  one  thing  a 
farmer  doesn't  care  to  have  crowed  over. 

The  Dead  March  is  not  necessarily 
the  one  that  the  musicians  have  mur- 
dered. 

The  oil  of  insincerity  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  vinegar  of  vituperation. 

A  walk  may  improve  your  appetite, 
but  a  tramp  will  eat  you  out  of  house 
and  home. 

The  man  who  canno*-  be  beaten  is  he 
who  holds  his  head  up  when  he  has  been 
beaten. 


General  Barly'a  Mint  Jnlepa. 

It  was  in  the  St.  Charles  hotel,  and 
mint  juleps  was  the  absorbing  topic  of 
conversation  with  the  little  group  of  ho- 
tel people  who  were  assembled  in  the 
lobby.  Someone  commented  that  the  ju- 
lep no  longer  enjoyed  the  popular  favor 
which  it  did  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  when 
it  was  the  universal  drink  throughout  the 
south  and  its  component  parts  were  found 
on  the  sideboards  of  every  southern  gen- 
tleman. 

"It  was  certainly  the  favorite  drink  in 
the  old  days,"  said  Maj.  Mose  Mason. 
"It  was  particularly  a  favorite  in  Virgin- 
ia and  Kentucky.  I  remember  once,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  in  Virginia,  General  Early 
and  a  friend  were  drinking  juleps  in  a 
cafe,  but  the  friend  did  not  drink  his  ju- 
lep quite  to  the  general's  taste.  In  those 
days  after  the  war  the  general  was 
stooped  and  he  sometimes  suffered  from 
his  old  wounds,  but  he  was  quick  and 
full  of  nervous  energy. 

"  'That's  not  the  way  to  drink  a  mint 
julep,'  the  general  told  his  friend.  Tut 
your  nose  down  to  it  and  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  odor  as  well  as  the  taste. 
Bury  your  face  in  the  mint.  Straws  are 
good  only  for  ladies  and  soda  water.' 


MeRT    and    Plomp. 

Wilson  Lippincott  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  the 
retired  farmer  who  a  few  weeks  ago 
w^eighed  544  pounds  and  was  believed  to 
be  the  heaviest  man  in  Pennsylvania,  died 
the  other  day  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart.  He  would  undoubtedly  have 
tipped  the  scale  at  560  when  he  died. 
Mr.  Lippincott,  who  measured  nearly  7 
feet  around  the  waist,  had  gained  over 
100  pounds  within  the  la.st  year  and  was 
the  j  oiliest  member  of  his  family — a 
wife,  three  sons  and  four  daughters — ^all 
of  whom  are  stout.  He  was  bom  in 
buckingh^m,  Bucks  county,  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1845,  and  in  his  younger  years 
was  a  great  dancer,  a  pastime  in  which 
he  indulged  liberally  until  after  his 
weight  had  passed  the  450  pound  notch. 


Mr.  D.  G.  Edwards,  of  the  C.,  H.  & 
D.  Ry.,  from  whom  was  received  "Trou- 
bles of  a  Greenhorn  Station  Agent,"  pub- 
lished last  month,  disclaims  the  author- 
ship of  the  article ;  it  was  written  by  one 
of  the  staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Argo- 
naut. 


Clioate'a  EntrUiih. 

"Am-bassador  Joseph  H.  Choate  is  al- 
ways getting  off  something  refreshing," 
said  Gen.  Duffield.  "It  is  the  custom  in 
England  to  spell  out  the  given  names  of 
people,  the  use  of  initials  only  being  con- 
sidered bad  form.  Mr.  Choate  was  asked 
his  opinion  of  the  idea  and  he  at  once 
smilingly  replied,  'A  very  good  plan,  and 
while  here  I  follow  the  style  of  the  coun- 
try and  drop  my  H.' ' 


Help  WnnteA. 

The  good  old  days  of  England,  the 
days  of  the  stoge  coach  and  country  inn, 
peer  out  at  us  in  this  advertisement  from 
an  old  copy  of  an  English  provincial 
journal : 

"Wanted — for  a  sober  family,  a  man 
of  light  weight,  who  fears  the  Lord  and 
can  drive  a  pair  of  horses.  He  must 
occasionally  wait  at  table,  join  the  house- 
hold prayers,  look  after  the  horses  and 
read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible.  He  must, 
God  willing,  arise  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  obey  his  master  and  mistress 
in  all  lawful  commands.  If  he  can  dress 
hair,  sing  psalms,  and  play"  at  cribbage 
the  more  agreeable." 
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Oi  ai  Arctic  Island. 


THE    SAMOYEDS    AND    HOW    THEY    LIVE. 


Kolgueff  is  an  island  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  lying  between  68.43  ^^^  69.30 
N.  latitude  and  48.15  and  49.55  east 
longitude.  It  is  not  over  50  miles  long 
from  north  to  south  and  its  extreme 
width  is  40  miles.  Being  east  of  Lap- 
land and  north  of  the  Kanin  peninsula 
it  IS  considered  a  part  of  Western  Rus- 
sia. The  governor  of  the  district — he 
has  never  seen  the  island — lives  at 
Archangel.  Though  not  more  than  250 
miles  in  a  direct  line  northeast  of  St. 
Petersburg  Kolgueff  lies  fairly  within 
the  arctic  circle,  and  is  but  little 
known.  An  annual  visit  is  made  to  it 
by  a  family  of  Russian  traders  of 
Archangel.  Aside  from  the  traders  less 
than  half  a  dozen  white  men  are 
known  to  have  visited  this  remote 
island.  The  first  was  Richard  Finch 
and  William  Gordon,  in  i6ti;  then 
Prof.  Saweljew  and  Dr.  Luprecht  in 
1841,  and  an  unnamed  but  devoted 
priest  in  1858. 

The  last  white  man  to  visit  was  Au- 
byn  Trevor-Battye,  an  English  orni- 
thologist. His  object  was  to  study 
bird  life  in  the  Arctic.  Mr.  Trevor- 
Battye  made  the  expedition  in  1894, 
remaining  on  the  island  from  June  21st 
to  Sept.  15.  He  had  not  intended  so 
long  a  stay  but  after  being  landed  by 
a  steam  yacht  which  he  had  deserted, 
the  ice  drifts  forced  the  ship  away  to 
Nova  Zemblya  and  prevented  him  that 
year  from  aeain  communicating  with 
the  island.  So  Mr.  Trevor-Battve  had 
to  stay  and  make  the  best  of  it  until 
the  Russian  trader,  Alexander  Samar- 
okefF.  came  with  a  light  sail  craft 
called  a  karbass,  supplied  the  islanders 
with  stores,  took  his  pay  in  skins,  rein- 
deer hides,  seal  blubber  and  salted 
geese  and  then  with  his  passengers 
made  a  perilous  return  to  the  main- 
land. For  the  voyaere,  though  the  dis- 
tance is  hilt  50  miles,  is  perilous  by 
rea.son  of  fogs,  ice  and  shoals.       The 


shoals  off  the  coast  are  widely  ex- 
tended. No  craft  of  any  considerable 
draught  can  get  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  the  island  shore.  Therefore 
the  trader's  boat  is  small. 

Mr.  Trevor-Batty e's  census  of  Kol- 
gueff found  59  inhabitants  on  the  is- 
land— 24  males,  26  women — ^these  50 
including  children  old  enough  to  work 
The  remaining  9  were  babies  or  chil- 
dren of  helpless  age.  They  were  in- 
cluded in  five  families — that  is,  thero 
were  five  patriarchs,  each  of  whom 
had  a  recognized  district  of  the  island 
to  himself  where  his  herd  of  reindeer 
fed,  the  boundaries  of  which  district 
by  mutual  consent  are  scrupulously  re- 
spected. 

The  people  are  Samoyeds,  a  race 
whom  Carlyle  denominated  the  least 
advanced  and  least  civilized  of  all  Eu- 
ropean peoples.  They,  in  deference  to 
Russia,  profess  the  Greek  faith,  but  be- 
ing without  priests  or  religious  teach- 
ers, practice  no  particular  forms  of 
worship.  Each  household  has  one  or 
more  icons — images  of  saints  known 
to  the  Russian  calendar.  Only  the  pat- 
riarch, intellectually  the  superior  of 
the  rest,  has  his  icons  displayed.  The 
others  either  conceal  or  make  no  dis- 
play of  the  icons  except  on  the  an- 
nual visit  of  the  Samarokeff  family. 
The  Russian  trader,  missionary  way, 
devoutly  puts  the  people  to  their  pray- 
ers, which  they  repeat  with  due  cere- 
mony. 

When  the  trader  hi.s  departed  the 
icons  go  into  retirement.  Thus  it  is 
during  the  long  Arctic  winter.  The 
midnight  sun  brings  its  heat  to  the 
land,  and  then  Samoyeds  begin  to 
think  again  of  piety.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  when  the  Russian 
trader  is  due,  they  are  ready  to  meet 
their  instructors  and  go  through  the 
es^^ential  requirements  of  worship. 

Despite  the  outward  appearance  it  is 
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a  question  whether  the  Samoyeds  of 
Kolgueflf  are  not  at  heart  pagans. 
They  have  idols,  called  bolvans,  to 
which  they  attach  power  and  which 
they  secretly  invoke.  It  would  not  do 
for  them  to  make  display  of  the  bol- 
vans when  the  Russians  are  on  the  is- 
land, for  the  latter  despise  these  im- 
ages of  Satan  and  hold  that  to  rever- 
ence them  is  a  sort  of  devil  worship. 
The  Samoyeds  seem  to  be  a  people 
who  actually  pray  **Good  Lord,  good 
devil,"  and  are  suspected  to  attach 
themselves  more  readily  to  the  service 
of  the  latter — perhaps  by  way  of  pla- 
cating the  dread  powers  of  darkness 

The  bolvans  are  small  round  blocks 
three  feet  high  or  less,  being  carved 
out  of  drift  wood.  They  have  rude 
and  hideous  faces  and  on  each  side 
of  the  body  seven  incisions,  just  below 
the  shoulders,  intended  to  represent 
the  ribs  of  the  human  being.  A  bol- 
van  has  neither  arms  nor  feet,  but  is 
more  or  less  covered  by  strips  of  fun 
in  the  nature  of  scarfs,  belts  or  capes 

When  a  Samoyed  dies  a  bolvan  is 
placed  on  the  sand  hills  near  the 
graves.  There  it  remains  until,  aftei 
many  years,  the  elements  bring  about 
decay.  Just  what  their  ceremonies 
are  on  such  occasions  as  funerals  no 
one  knows.  The  burial  is  quietly  per 
formed.  None  except  the  individuals 
who  are  authorized  as  adepts  dare  ap- 
proach the  place  where  the  bolvans 
in  memory  of  the  dead,  hold  vigfil  over 
the  desolate  landscape.  Consequently 
some  of  the  bolvans  deposited  there  in 
years  long  past  are  of  a  respectable  an- 
tiquity. In  addition  to  these  bolvans 
for  the  dead  the  living  have  with  them 
as  charms  for  good  luck  their  own  in- 
dividual bolvans.  which  as  said  above 
are  kept  concealed  from  the  view  o^i 
strangers. 

Mr.  Trevor-Battyc,  thoue^h  sus- 
piciously watched,  manaeed  to  possess 
himself  of  specimens  of  these  bolvans 
One  or  two  of  the  inhabitants  were 
tempted  by  him  to  sell  specimens,  cer- 
tain efifts  overcoming  superstitious 
scruples,  but  it  w?>s  with  fear  anrt 
trembling  and  ouite  clandestinelv 
when  it  came  to  the  point,  that  they 
parted  with  the  images.    Besides  these 


purchases  Trevor-Battye  went  upon  a 
risky  trip  to  the  burial  hill  and  car- 
ried away  three,  that  being  all  he  was 
able  to  conceal  from  the  watchful  eyes 
of  the  Samoyeds,  men  and  women. 

There  was  difficulty  for  the  English- 
man on  all  sides  on  account  of  these 
bolvans.  He  had  trouble  from  his 
host,  the  Russian  trader  and  the  sail- 
ors of  the  karbass.  The  storms  that 
prevented  the  departure  of  the  boat  for 
several  days;  the  grounding  of  the 
boat;  the  fog,  and  every  untoward  cir- 
cumstance, was  ascribed  to  the  baleful 
influence  of  these  bolvans.  The  Rujs- 
hians  demanded  that  the  bolvans  be 
cast  away.  They  made  threats  calculated 
to  overawe  a  stranger,  as  well  as  entreat- 
ies, and  tried  by  scheming  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  unlucky  emblems. 
I'hey  felt  that  the  bolvans  bedeviled 
the  ship  and  would  keep  her  frozen 
fast  in  Kolgueflf  waters  until  the  thaw 
of  the  next  summer. 

Trevor-Battye  had  the  bolvans,  on 
which  he  risked  his  life,  locked  in  his 
box  in  the  cabin.  This  cabin  he 
shared  with  his  companion,  another 
Englishman,  and  Captain  Alexander 
and  the  mate.  The  box  was  placed 
under  the  berth  and  above  it  hung  an 
icon  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint 
of  Russia.  When  the  lamp  that 
burned  before  this  icon  went  out,  from 
some  defect  in  the  wick  or  in  the 
frozen  oil,  it  was  thought  that  St. 
Nicholas  was  displeased  by  the  prox- 
imity of  the  bolvans  and  all  sorts  of 
disaster  was  to  be  expected. 

The  sailors  clamored  and  Trevor- 
Battye,  who  is  a  little  man  but  full  of 
pluck,  loaded  his  revolver  and  his  rifle 
in  sight  of  all  by  wav  of  warning  to 
keep  away.  However,  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  watch  an  opportunity  to  re- 
move the  bolvans  from  the  box  and 
conceal  them  in  bis  spacious  winter 
boots,  where  nobodv  thought  of  look- 
ing. The  precaution  wp<^  wise,  for 
the  box  was  tampered  with.  How- 
ever, when  port  was  made  on  the  main- 
land Trevor-Battve's  ruse  was  pene- 
trated, and  the  boots  ?ind  bolvans  came 
near  being  seized.  A  letter  from  the 
governor  of  Archangel,  which  he  had 
provided   himeslf  with    in   expectation 
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of  the  trip,  restrained  the  captain  and 
sailors,  and  the  bolvans  in  the  end 
were  safely  transported  to  England. 

The  practice  of  the  Samoyeds  is  to 
take  a  dying  person  out  of  the  choom, 
or  hut,  and  lay  him  on  the  moss  of  the 
tundra.  As  soon  as  death  is  apparent 
the  body  is  stretched  out  straight  on 
its  back,  the  arms  laid  straight  by  the 
side.  The  dead  man's  sleigh  is  then 
broken  and  it,  and  certain  domestic 
utensils,  are  buried  with  the  corpse  on 
the  Holy  Hill  of  Num.  A  cross  is  set 
up  at  the  grave,  as  well  as  a  bolvan. 
This   is  probably   in    deference    to    the 


down,  the  family  and  the  herds  move 
on  and  the  chooms  go  up  in  a  fresh 
spot.  In  this  way  the  people  make  the 
rounds  of  the  district  from  season  to 
season. 

Choom  is  a  Russian  word ;  the  Sam- 
oyeds call  their  dwelling  a  mya.  A 
choom  is  built  of  32  poles — somewhat 
like  an  Indian  lodge.  The  poles  are 
ao  feet  long  and  they  are  disposed  in 
a  circle,  forming  a  cone — fastened  at 
the  top  and  spread  at  the  base.  The 
diameter  inside  is  15  feet.  Round 
the  outside  is  a  covering  of  birch  bark. 
It  is  made  in  three  layers,  sewed  to- 
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Samojeds  Killing  Walrus.     The  black  dots  on  the  right  are  heads  of  seals  at  which  a  man,  lying 
on  the  ice,  shoots.    Drawn  by  a  native. 


Samoyed  Shooting  Foxes  in  Winter.     Drawn  by  a  native  on  Kolgueff. 


dual  sort  of  religion  common  among 
them — an  expectation  that  if  one  can- 
not insure  peace  for  the  departed 
spirit,  the  other  may.  Their  faith  in 
either  is  shown,  by  this  custom,  not  to 
be  strong. 

The  Samoyeds  are  a  pastoral  peo- 
ple. Their  land  and  the  climate  is  not 
adapted  to  agriculture.  They  live 
largely  by  means  of  their  herds  of  rein- 
deer. The  animals  soon  eat  off  the 
pasturage  in  any  particular  spot. 
When  that  happens  the  chooms,  as 
they   call  their  habitations,  are   taken 


gether  with  sinews  and  placed  so  that 
the  seams  overlap.     A  hole  is  left  at 
the  top   for  the  smoke  to  pass   out. 
The  door  is  closed  by  a  flap  of  reindeer 
skin. 

On  the  ground,  in  the  middle,  is 
the  fire,  always  made  of  driftwood. 
Above  the  fire  is  a  sort  of  railing, 
resting  on  poles,  set  perpendicular,  and 
across  the  railing,  reaching  over  the  fire, 
from  side  to  side,  are  two  poles  or  bars. 
From  these  bars  depend  wooden  hooks 
on  which  the  cooking  pot  the  kettle,  and 
a    pan    for    simmering    goose    fat,    are 
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hung.  Away  from  the  fire  there  hangs 
in  every  choom  a  tin  wash-bowl. 
There  is  no  soap,  of  course.  The 
practice  is  for  the  wash-bowl  to  be 
tipped,  and  the  face  to  be  rubbed  with 
water.  Ordinarily  it  is  the  women's 
work  to  wash  the  faces  of  the  men. 

In  this  the  Samoyeds  follow  the 
practice  of  the  Arctic  Siberians  near 
the  Lena  river.  When  the  two  most 
vigorous  sailors  of  the  Jeannette  ex- 
pedition, Norcross  and  Linderman, 
were  sent  by  Captain  George  W.  De 
Long,  of  the  ill-starred  Jeannette  ex- 
pedition— inland  from  the  coast  to  find 
relief,  the  scouts  advanced  as  far  as 
they  could  and  at  last  found  some 
abandoned  fishing  huts — used  only  in 
summer.  The  two  exhausted  seamen 
incapable  of  moving  and  ready  to  ex- 
pire, were  accidentally  discovered 
more  dead  than  alive,  by  a  wandering 
party  of  three  Siberians  with  reindeer 
sledges.  They  took  Norcross  and 
Linderman — finding  them  in  the  last- 
stages  of  starvation — to  the  native  vil- 
lage. Here,  after  treatment  suited  to 
the  needs  of  men  in  their  condition, 
the  seamen  felt  the  necessity  of  wash- 
ing. They  undertook  to  wash  them- 
selves, but  the  Siberian  women  as- 
sumed the  work,  treating  the  two 
Americans  as  if  they  were  babies. 
They  gave  them  a  most  refreshing 
bath. 

Norcross  and  Linderman,  relating 
their  experiences  to  the  writer,  at  first 
thought  the  merciful  hearts  of  the  wo- 
men were  prompted  to  this  work  by 
observing  that  the  fingers  of  the  sea- 
men were  cramped  like  claws  and 
could  not  be  straightened.  Conse- 
quently in  the  act  of  washing  they 
could  not  avoid  scratching  their  faces. 
But  after  a  longer  sojourn  among 
them,  the  domestic  fact  was  discovered 
that  it  fell  to  the  women  to  wash  the 
faces  of  the  men,  as  well  as  the  faces 
of  the  children.  They  were  washed 
infrequently,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  al- 
ways the  women's  work. 

Just  by  way  of  reminder,  recalling 
the  sad  memories  of  the  Jeannette  pol- 
ar expedition  ,it  may  be  said  that  after 
the   ship  sunk   the   party   made   their 


way  to  Herald  Island,  over  the  ice 
floes  in  the  Arctic  sea.  On  departing 
from  Herald  Island  for  the  main  land 
— three  of  the  ships  boats,  one  com- 
manded by  De  Long,  the  other  by 
Lieut.  Chipp,  first  officer,  and  the  third 
by  Melville,  carried  the  shipwrecked 
crew.  De  Long  landed  in  the  unspeak- 
ably desolate  region  of  the  delta  of  the 
Lena  river;  every  one  of  his  boat's 
crew,  except  Norcross  and  Linderman, 
who  were  ordered  to  hasten  to  the  in- 
terior for  relief,  perished.  Chipp's 
boat  was  swamped,  probably  in  the 
night,  and  not  a  trace  of  anyone  on 
board  was  ever  heard  of.  Melville  for- 
tunately steered  more  to  the  east, 
found  a  safer  landing,  fell  in  at  the 
very  first  with  the  natives,  and  was 
hospitably  cared  for.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible he  sought  for  his  shipmates,  in- 
terested the  authorities  in  the  search, 
offered  rewards  and  tried  to  stimulate 
the  natives  to  activity,  but  until  he  met 
Norcross  and  Linderman  he  could  get 
neither  trace  nor  rumor  of  De  Long. 
Weeks  had  gone  by  before  this  hap- 
pened and  De  Long  and  his  valiant 
crew  perished.  It  is  a  story  of  won- 
derful pathos — the  discovery  by  Mel- 
ville of  the  body  of  his  commander, 
and  others  of  the  party,  under  the 
snows  that  cover  that  bleak  and  ter- 
rible coast. 

Samoyed  is  the  Russian  name  of  the 
race  inhabiting  Kolgueff  and  the  od- 
jacent  mainland.  It  literally  means 
"self-eater,"  and  its  origin  is  a  gen- 
eral belief  in  the  cannibalism  of  the 
people.  There  is  a  tradition  to  that 
effect  existing  among  the  present  gen- 
eration of  the  Samoyeds,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  cannibalism  was  before  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great — that  is  to  say,  two 
hundred  years  ago.  The  people  call 
themselves  Nyanitzas. 

Trevor-Battye  found  a  charm  in  the 
Arctic  scenery  because  it  suggested 
things  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
The  birds  there  are  birds  that  are  seen 
in  Great  Britain,  at  least  at  certain  sea- 
sons. The  flowers,  though  dwarfed 
and  stunted,  are  the  same,  or  else  cou- 
sins  of   the   like   species.       Pounding 
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among  the  ice,  in  one  of  the  open 
boats,  the  experiences  reminded  the 
whalers  in  the  crew  of  Greenland. 
Working  desperately  to  make  a  pas- 
sage to  land  on  Kolgueff,  a  Scotch 
sailor  inveighed  against  the  obstruc- 
tions, and  the  terror  of  collisions  with 
the  drift: 

"Damn  thee,"  he  said,  '*damn  thee, 
are  ye  coming  on  then,  ye  blackguard  ? 
Are  ye  going  to  have  us  this  time? 
Lord  of  Heaven,  but  it's  close  you  are! 
Now,  then,  boys — oh,  the  devil!"  and 
so  on,  as  the  boat  escaped  from  time 
to  time  the  peril  of  the  blocks. 

A  perplexing  thing,  oft  recurring,  is 
the  mirage  in  Arctic  regions.  Geese, 
birds  or  other  small  creatures  on  the 
ground,  seen  from  a  distance,  take  on 
such  resemblances  to  human  beings, 
or  large  animals,  as  to  deceive  the  vis- 
ion. One  morning  the  watch  an- 
nounced that  a  herd  of  20  or  more  deer 
were  washing  themselves  in  the  sea. 
Field  glasses  confirmed  the  report. 
Three  eager  sportsmen  set  out  for 
game.  They  traveled  a  long  distance 
to  get  close  to  the  deer,  but  returned 
empty-handed.  The  supposed  deer 
were  a  flock  of  geese.  A  well-confirmed 
report  of  a  bear  in  the  vicinity,  prowl- 
ing about  after  the  fashion  of  bears, 
aroused  the  whole  party  to  pursuit. 
Run  down  it  proved  to  be  a  small  fox. 
The  atmosphere  conduces  to  these  de- 
ceptions. 

There  are  fogs,  too,  quite  impene- 
trable. At  times,  away  from  the  fire 
the  fog  congeals  on  the  faces  of  the 
sleepers.  Beard  and  mustache  are 
frozen  so  that  the  man  cannot  open 
his  mouth.  It  even  happens  that  the 
eyes  are  sealed  up  by  the  fog  which 
gathers  on  eye  brows  and  eye  lashes. 

Long  walks  and  the  cold,  heat, 
frost  and  fog,  have  curious  effects  on 
the  body,  producing  strange  swellings 
on  the  hands  and  ears.  The  hands 
grow  huge  and  puffy,  the  skin  becomes 
dry,  very  dry  and  brittle.  In  such 
cases  an  accidental  touch  produces  a 
wound  which  does  not  heal:  neither 
does  it  get  worse  but  slowly  widens  to 
a  cut  or  crack.  In  time,  if  unprotected 
from    the    weather,    the    cut    extends 


down  to  the  bone.  The  cause  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  wind.  In  the  month 
of  Augtist,  when  the  thermometer  has 
perhaps  gone  up  to  86  in  the  sun,  and 
is  rather  constant  at  ranges  of  42  to 
76.  One  must  then  perspire  in  the 
heavy  garments  worn,  but  the  moist- 
ure is  directly  evaporated.  The  wind 
dries  it  off. 

Yet  the  Arctic  summer  has  its  beau- 
ties, despite  the  frosts,  the  fogs  and 
the  necessity  for  sleeping  bags.  Take 
the  days  when  the  sun  shines  on  the 
earth  there  all  the  twenty-four  hours, 
from  June  21st  to  a  week  or  so  later. 
From  midnight  of  this  perpetual  sun 
circling  the  heavens,  until  what  would 
be  the  hours  of  dawn  in  our  latitudes, 
the  sky  is  colored  gray  and  purple. 

The  flowers  begin  to  bloom.  The 
Arctic  forget-me  not,  of  an  intense 
blue,  flourishes  best  on  sandy  places, 
often  unsupported  by  any  green  thing, 
looking  like  a  flower  on  a  lady's  bon- 
net; meadow  buttercups  come  out  in 
places  where  the  snow  lies  in  patches. 
Just  as  the  flowers  do  on  the  range  be- 
tween Yellowstone  Lake  and  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  And  the  Kolgueff  larkspur,  the 
plants  as  large  as  with  us,  but  the 
flowers  smaller.  There  is  also  the 
twin-flowered  violet,  common  on  the 
banks  amid  light  fine  grasses.  A  splen- 
did pink  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
8  inches;  wood  geraniums  about  as 
tall,  and  the  Arctic  raspberry  of  a 
lovely  pink.  The  dandelion,  too,  is 
quite  generally  distributed,  the  hare- 
bell and  the  common  wintergreen.  The 
woolly  willow  at  its  extreme  height 
gets  as  tall  as  a  man's  knee.  Withal, 
no  summer  would  be  a  summer  with- 
out  him — there   is   the   mosquito! 

The  goose  harvest  of  the  year  comes 
to  the  Samoyeds  from  the  middle  of 
July  on  for  a  few  days.  It  is  then 
that  the  people  capture  the  wild  geese 
that  come  to  Kolgueff  in  uncounted 
thousands.  The  very  earth  seems 
f^eese  and  the  sky,  too.  They  rise  as 
intruded  upon,  but  instead  of  going 
right  away  at  once  they  hang  about 
the  spot  and  circle  round  and  round. 
They  swarm  in  the  little  interior  lakes. 
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and  there  is  where  they  are  captured. 

A  corral  is  built,  or  a  trap,  of  fish 
nets,  strung  around  on  upright  poles, 
leading  from  the  shore  to  the  incline 
of  the  land.  The  entrance  to  the  trap 
is  at  the  water's  edge — quite  narrow — 
only  two  poles  apart,  with  an  arrange- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  gate,  that  can 
be  quickly  closed  when  the  trap  is 
full. 

The  population,  young  and  old,  sur- 
round the  lake,  mostly  concealed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  entrance 
to  the  trap  unguarded.  Then  men  in 
boats,  gently  hovering  around,  crowd 
the  swimming  phalanx  to  the  entranct. 
This  is  the  art  of  the  hunters  to  turn 
them  in.  The  geese  usually  delay  to 
land,  but  when  one,  the  leadei  of  any 
particular  flock,  does  so  and  advances 
into  the  corral,  the  others  follow, 
scrambling  over  each  other,  hundreds 
upon  hundreds,  until  the  trap  is  full. 
Then  the    rear    is    closed — and  within 


the  net  is  a  dense  black  moving  mass. 

The  women  and  children  keep  guard 
outside,  while  the  men  enter  the  corral 
and  begin  the  killing.  Each  goose  is 
picked  up  by  the  head  and  swung 
swiftly  around.  Its  neck  being  broken, 
it  is  thrown  out  of  the  circle  to  the 
ground.  There  is  more  or  less  excite- 
ment, as  a  goose  now  and  then  man- 
ages to  get  out.  The  women  stack 
the  birds  and  prepare  them  for  future 
handling. 

As  soon  as  one  lot  is  dispatched,  the 
gate  is  opened  again  and  a  fresh  batch 
admitted.  One  day's  work  of  one 
choom  or  family  footed  up  3,325  geese 
captured,  all  but  25  of  the  kind  called 
brent.  The  Samoyeds  keep  tally  by 
notches  on  a  stick.  Then,  when  the  season 
is  closed,  comes  a  feast.  And  then  the 
geese  .are  preserved  by  salting  and 
smoking,  and  all  above  the  needful 
supply  for  the  island  is  ready  for  the 
Russian  trader. 


WHAT'S  THE  USE  OF  WORRYING. 


What's  the  use  of  worrying? 

Fretting  don't  pay. 
What's  the  use  of  hurrying? 
It's  the  slowest  way. 
Half  the  whims  that  worry  you 

Never  will  come  true ; 
Then  why  let  them  flurry  you, 

As  you  daily  do? 

Live  your  life  out  easily. 

Th^n    it   will    be   long. 
Take  what  happen?  breezily, 

Whistle,  sing  a  song! 
Don't  waste  strength  on  worrying 

Over  phantom  ills; 
Don't  waste  time  in  hurrying, 

That's  the  pace  that  kills. 


starting  Siiccessfiilly. 

A    YOUNG    man's    BBST    BEGINNING. 

fy  SENATOR  CHAUNCET  M,  DEPEW. 


The  first  thing  for  a  young  man  to  do 
is  to  get  an  education,  if  he  can,  to  the 
Hmit  of  his  capacity. 

It  is  nothing  against  the  youth  that 
his  mind  inclines  more  to  the  mercan- 
tile or  mechanical  or  some  form  of  busi- 
ness than  it  does  to  study. 

I  know  of  a  case  in  a  family.  1  wo 
brothers  were  going  to  the  academy  to 
prepare  for  college.  The  father  found 
that  one  of  them  stopped  in  a  store  every 
morning  where  he  was  engaged  as  a  clerk 
because  of  his  anxiety  to  get  quickly  in 
business,  and  to  earn  money,  and  because 
books  and  study  were  so  distasteful. 
That  son  advanced  from^  the  clerkship 
to  an  interest  in  the  business,  then  to 
partnership,  then  to  complete  ownership, 
and  then  to  a  respectable  fortune.  He 
never  could  hav€  gotten  into  college,  be- 
cause he  had  not  the  faculty. 

The  other  brother  went  through  the 
academy  with  flying  colors,  through  the 
college  with  distinguished  honors,  and 
studied  for  a  profession,  doing  his  best 
in  whatever  came  to  him  in  that  line. 

The  business  brother  had  a  handsome 
income,  and  was  enjoying  all  the  good 
things  of  his  life  for  ten  years  before  the 
other  earned  a  dollar.  Then  the  pro- 
fessional man  became  a  success,  very 
slowly.  Both  of  them  are  now  in  the 
evening  of  their  lives,  and  possessed  of 
fortunes. 

The  business  man  has  no  pleasure  out- 
side of  his  business,  because  his  re- 
sources for  enjoyment  are  limited  to  his 
vocation.  The  college  and  professional 
man  is  having  infinitely  more  pleasure  in 
the  many  avenues  open  to  him,  and  es- 
pecially genial  ones  which  he  finds,  by 
liberal  education  in  his  library,  and  in 
fields  that  lie  is  competent  to  enter  and 
to  enjoy. 

The  only  criticism  you  can  make  is 
that  each  has  succeeded  according  to  his 
capacity.  But  the  larger  ability  to  ac- 
quire  intellectual   equipment    has  given 


the  greater  pleasure  to  the  better  educat- 
ed man. 

The  whole  point  of  that  story  is  that 
if  the  brother  who  went  into  business- 
had  possessed  the  capacity  and  talent  for 
college,  he  would  have  made  a  mistake 
in  not  going  to  college. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  a  country  boy  to- 
come  into  the  city  without  any  acquaint- 
ances. Discouragements  of  all  kinds  are 
too  great.  He  will  advance  much  better 
at  home  until  he  has  acquired  that  sort 
of  confidence  in  himself,  equipment  in 
his  pursuit  and  the  mastery,  which  comes 
by  absorption  from  experience  and  prac- 
tice. While  he  is  getting  this  he  can 
live  much  more  cheaply,  sustain  himself 
in  a  much  better  manner  among  his 
neighbors  and  friends  and  have  a  better 
pKDsition,  socially,  and  in  his  church  and 
in  the  community  than  he  could  by  any 
possibility  secure  in  a  large  city.  And" 
with  the  intercommunication  of  knowl- 
edge that  there  is  between  the  city  and* 
the  country,  if  he  is  bright,  energetic,, 
industrious,  ambitious  and  successful,  the 
time  will  come  when  the  city  will  want 
him. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  for  a  young  man 
to  ever  be  satisfied.  He  may  be  rea- 
sonably contented,  but  he  never  should* 
be  satisfied.  I  don't  mean  satisfaction 
in  the  sense  of  making  money.  Every 
one  has  some  talent  in  some  line  outside- 
of  his  vocation  which  employs  his  hands 
and  his  mind.  The  best  example  of  this 
is  Hugh  Miller,  the  famous  geologist,, 
whose  business  was  that  of  a  stone  cut- 
ter, and  he  continued  such  all  his  life, 
yet  he  found  that  his  tastes  ran  in  the- 
line  of  geology,  and  that  led  to  his  study- 
ing and  becoming  self-educated,  and  then 
a  distinguished  writer  and  an  authorty 
on  this  subject. 

The  best  bred  man  in  quite  a  large- 
community,  with  the  best  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  the  authority  to  whom  law- 
yer and  doctor  and  clergyman  referred 
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when  they  wanted  a  question  answered 
or  to  know  where  information  could  be 
found  was  the  leading  barber  of  the 
place.  He  had  no  talent  for  business. 
He  did  not  have  that  faculty  which 
would  make  him  succeed  in  the  profes- 
sion. To  barber  and  run  a  barber  shop 
was  all  he  could  do,  and  he  did  that  very 
well;  but  outside  of  that  he  acquired 
enough  information  to  become  a  college 
professor,  and  probably  got  more  pleas- 
ure out  of  his  books  than  the  most  suc- 
cessful man  did  out  of  his  acquisitions. 

The  first  thing  for  every  young  man 
to  study  is  his  health.  Without  that  he 
can  do  nothing.  He  must  first  learn  not 
to  eat  too  much.  He  must  then  discover 
that  neither  liquor  nor  tobacxo  is  neces- 
sary in  any  form  or  quantity,  however 
small.  On  the  contrary,  a  young  man 
in  good  health  will  make  so  much  more 
steam  and  vitality  than  he  needs,  that 
instead  of  stimulating  he  ought  to  avoid 
any  kind  of  stimulant  and  work  off  steam 
in  his  vocation  and  by  proper  recreation. 
He  should  be  thorough  in  his  work. 

A  man  who  fills  in  his  time  properly 
acquires  after  a  while  the  habit  of  turn- 
ing his  mind  from  this  to  that,  from  one 
thing  to  another,  which  is  in  itself  a  sort 
of  recreation.  Such  a  man,  when  he  has 
disciplined  himself,  will  accomplish  more 
in  a  day  than  his  disorganized  co-laborer 
will  in  two,  and  better.  The  other 
fellow  can  never  understand  how  this 
man  gets  on.  He  may  not  have  the  same 
ability,  but  the  fact  that  he  organizes 
himself  to  what  he  is  doing  and  does  it 
in  a  limited  time,  pushes  him  way  ahead 
of  the  more  brilliant  person,  who  never 
having  his  time  so  divided,  never  has 
time  for  anything. 

Now,  health  is  diet,  exercise  and  sleep, 
and  that  is  within  everybody's  power  to 
get.  He  should  have  a  vacation,  if  he 
can  secure  one,  no  matter  how  small  it 
is,  within  the  course  of  a  year,  and  a 
day  off  now  and  then  is  a  mighty  good 
thing,  provided  he  does  not  carry  his 
business  and  worry  with  him. 

A  young  man  should  not  get  married 
until  he  is  sure  he  can  support  his  wife. 
The  income  necessary  to  support  his  wife 
should  be  settled  between  the  two  people 
themselves.  The  woman  has  quite  as 
much  to  do  with  that  as  the  man,  be- 


cause she  regulates  the  expenses. 

I  know  a  man  who  married  when  he 
had  $1,200  a  year  and  he  was  perfectly 
happy.  When  he  got  $50,000  a  year  he 
spent  the  whole  of  it  and  was  not  nearly 
as  happy.  In  other  words,  he  was  in  a 
business  which  kept  growing  steadily, 
and  he  kept  enlarging  his  style  of  busi- 
ness and  expenses  as  he  went  upward. 

I  said  to  a  very  rich  man  the  other 
day,  "What  were  your  best  days?"  He 
said,  "When  I  was  a  station  agent  at 
$40  a  month,  and  while  I  sold  tickets 
and  my  wife  sold  cakes  and  pies  over  the 
counter  and  rocked  the  cradle  with  her 
toe." 

On  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  po- 
sitions in  public,  no  young  man  can  af- 
ford to  take  an  office.  His  merit  and 
acquirements  will  not  protect  him,  and 
no  matter  what  his  value,  when  the  op- 
position party  comes  in  he  will  be  turned 
out.  This  may  happen  at  a  time  of 
life  when  those  of  his  own  age  have  got- 
ten on  far,  and  are  independent.  They 
fill  the  places.  He  must  begin  at  the 
bottom.  He  is  handicapped  with  a  fam- 
ily and  responsibility  which  make  him 
miserable  and  his  life  is  a  failure. 

He  should  be  active  in  politics,  belong 
to  a  party,  a  member  of  a  political  club, 
and  give  what  leisure  time  he  can  for 
the  success  of  that  party  and  for  good 
candidates  and  good  government. 

I  heard  Salmon  P.  Chase  say  that 
when  he  graduated  from  college  he  was 
very  poor,  and  when  he  went  down  to 
Washington  to  his  uncle,  who  was  either 
secretary  of  the  treasury  or  held  a  high 
position,  his  uncle  said,  "I  can  give  you 
a  place  paying  $1,200  a  year,"  which  at 
that  time  was  a  fortune  for  Mr.  Chase, 
"but  you  will  be  here  as  a  clerk  as  long 
as  you  live  unless  the  other  party  comes 
in,  and  then  you  will  be  fired  out.  Go 
back  to  Ohio  and  do  anything."  Mr. 
Chase  went  to  Ohio,  commenced  teach- 
ing school  in  the  old  district  school  house 
of  that  period,  at  $20  a  month,  and 
studied  law.  He  became  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  governor  of  the  state,  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  and  died  chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
He  secured  an  independence  before  he 
went  into  office,  but  he  always  worked 
hard  for  politics. 
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Why   Not? 

A  white-haired  matron  was  listening, 
in  company  with  a  young  man,  to  the 
music  of  a  pianist. 

The  selections  were  all  new  ^  to  the 
young  man  till  the  "Wedding  *  March'* 
of  Mendelssohn  began. 

"That's  familiar/'  said  he.  ^Fm  not 
strong  on  music,  but  I  know  I've  heard 
that  before.    What  is  it  ?" 

The  matron's  eyes  twinkled  with  mis- 
chief. "That,"  said  she,  "is  the  'Maiden's 
Praver.' " 


Twaw    Riire   and    Good. 

An  old  farmer  once  took  tea  with  a 
former  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buccleuch 
at  Drumlanrig  Castle,  his  grace's  Dum- 
friesshire estate. 

His  first  cup  of  tea  was  gone  almost 
before  the  duchess  had  poured  it  out. 
Again  and  again  his  cup  was  passed  along 
to  the  head  of  the  table.  At  the  sixteenth 
cup  the  duchess  became  uneasy  about  the 
supply  on  hand. 

"How  many  cups  do  you  take,  John?" 
she  asked. 

"How  many  do  ye  gie?'  John  asked 
cannilv. 


ConrteouM  VlrfplDUinB. 


It  is  the  story  of  a  polite  and  polished 
Virginia  gentleman  and  his  landlady, 
also  polite,  polished,  and  a  Virginian.  It 
rained  on  a  day  not  long  ago,  and  when 
Mr.  Culpepper  looked  for  his  umbrella  in 
the  terra-cotta  tile  in  the  hall  it  was  not 
there.  Mr.  Culpepper  was  far  too  cour- 
teous to  say  that  somebody  had  taken  it. 
He  didn't  even  say  it  was  gone.  He 
merely  looked  at  the  terra-cotta  tile  and 
cherished  regrets.  It  was  raining  and  he 
had  no  umbrella.  The  courteous  Wash- 
ington landlady  came  upon  him  and  di- 
vined his  trouble. 

"Haven't  you  any  umbrella?"  she 
asked.  "Oh,  that's  too  bad.  You  musn't 
think  of  going  out  without  one.  Just 
wait  a  moment  till  I  get  you  mine.' 

Mr.  Culpepper  protested,  but  when  Vir- 
ginian meets  Virginian  courtesy  is  bound 
to  prevail  toVthe  end.  The  landlady  went 
upstairs  and  presently  returned  with  an 
umbrella. 

There!'  said  she.     "Take  it;  I  shan't 


need  it  to-day,  and  you're  perfectly  wel- 
come to  it  perfectly  welcome." 

And  the  grateful  Mr.  Culpepper 
stepped  out  and  unrolled  an  umbrella 
which  was  the  very  one  he  had  lost. 
Courteous  Virginia  gentleman,  courteous 
Virginia  landlady,  and  you  needn't  ask 
how  the  umbrella  came  to  change  owners, 
for  I  don't  know.  Neither  does  Mr.  Cul- 
pepper. 


Cracker  MeaMnrcment. 


A  northern  sportsman — it  wasn't  James 
R.  Hayes,  but  it  might  have  been  Ed.  Gil- 
man — went  alligator  hunting  in  Florida, 
and,  as  often  happens  with  the  uniniti- 
ated, he  got  lost.  It  was  near  night,  and 
he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Presently 
he  met  a  man  riding  a  tow. 

"Can  you  tell  me  how  far  it  is  to 
Miami?" 

"Waal,  I  reckon  it's  about  two 
whoops,''  the  man  answered. 

Two— what?" 

The  man  seemed  to  take  this  as  chal- 
lenging his  veracity,  for  he  looked  ques- 
tioningly  at  the  palmettoes  and  prickly 
pears  beside  the  path,  then  began  to 
scratch  his  head. 

"P'rhaps  hit  may  be  a  smirch  furder," 
he  admitted,  "but  I  'low  hit  ain't  moren't 
two  whoops  an'  a  holler.' 


In  Aaother  Spkere. 


Senator  Walker,  of  Melbourne,  told  a 
story  during  a  recent  debate  in  the  upper 
house  of  the  commonwealth  on  the  policy 
of  a  "white  Australia.'  A  missionary  in 
China  was  endeavoring  to  convert  one 
of  the  natives.  "Suppose  me  Christian, 
me  go  to  heaven?"  remarked  Ah  Sin. 
'Yes,"  replied  the  missionary.  "All 
right,"  retorted  the  heathen,  "but  what 
for  you  no  let  Chinaman  into  Australia 
when  you  let  him  into  heaven?"  "Ah," 
said  the  missionary,  with  fervor,  "there's 
no  labor  party  in  heaven." 


RlniTB. 


"Funny,  isn't  it?  The  prize  ring  is  a 
square  inclosure,  yet  they  call  it  a  'ring.'  " 

"Yes;  quite  different  from  political 
rings.  There  is  nothing  square  about 
them.' 


A  CANADIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 


The  article  on  Reciprocity  with  Cana- 
da in  the  November  number  of  The 
Gateway  was  reprinted  and  discussed  in 
the  public  journals.  The  reviews  of  that 
article  were  characterized  by  fairness, 
and  some  of  them  were  exceptionally 
able.  Among  them  all  about  the  clearest 
view  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  Domin- 
ion on  the  question  of  reciprocal  trade  re- 
lations is  obtained  from  the  Toronto 
Globe.  That  our  readers  may  under- 
stand the  views  held  by  a  numerous  and 
influential  element  in  the  public  affairs  of 
Canada  we  reprint  the  main  portions  ot 
the  Globe's  article. 

The  article  begins  by  showing  that  in 
1872  the  total  of  exports  from  Canada 
of  home  produce  to  the  United  States  was 
$29,984,440;  in  1882  it  had  grown  to 
$41,687,738;  by  1892,  under  the  McKin- 
ley  tariff,  it  v^s  reduced  to  $31,317,857, 
while  in  1902,  under  our  general  devel- 
opment and  expansion  of  trade  it  rose  to 
$66,567,784.  Analyzing  these  figures, 
some  interesting  trade  features  are  seen. 
In  the  products  of  the  mine,  for  example, 
we  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1872 
$3,968,824.  Ten  years  later,  in  1882, 
this  had  shrunk  to  $2,418,021.  By  1892 
it  rose  to  $4,806,483 ;  and  five  years  later, 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  opening  of  the 
Kootenay,  the  export  was  $10,533,581, 
while  in  1902  it  had  increased  to  $33,- 
145,856,  or,  as  nearly  as  possible,  one- 
half  of  the  total  exports  of  Canada  to  the 
United  States. 

It  is  shown  that  the  exportation  of  gold 
bearing  quartz  and  nuggets,  copper,  lead 
and  silver  ores,  nickel,  asbestos,  etc.,  is 
not  because  the  United  States  is  the  ulti- . 
mate  market,  but  because  these  articles 
are  refined  in  this  country.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience  to  send  them  here.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Globe  says  Canada's 
imports  from  the  United  States  are  more 
largely  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  Globe  sums  up  the  case  for  Cana- 
da as  follows : 


While  these  exports  of  the  mines  have 
been  increasing  to  such  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, and  making  an  apparent  remarkable 
expansion  of  our  exports  to  the  United 
States,  there  has  been  an  equally  remark- 
able decline  in  exports  of  products  of  the 
farm.  The  farmers  of  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec are  sending  what  is  practically  a  neg- 
ligible quantity  of  their  products  to  the 
United  States,  much  less  indeed  than 
they  sent  thirty  years  ago.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June,  1872,  animals  and  their 
produce  to  the  value  of  $6,103,684  were 
sent  to  the  United  States,  the  exports 
to  that  country  being  a  trifle  higher  than 
to  Great  Britain,  which  took  $6,087,792. 
In  1882  Great  Britain  had  begun  to  forge 
ahead  of  the  United  States  as  a  customer 
in  this  department,  the  exports  being 
$13^365,399  and  $6,592,068  respectively. 
In  1892  Great  Britain  took  $24,068,081, 
and  the  United  States  only  $3,935,924. 
By  1902  the  British  market  absorbed 
Canadian  animals  and  their  produce  to 
the  value  of  $52,687,998,  while  the 
United  States  market  took  but  $5,139,- 
262. 

In  agricultural  products  the  showing 
is  no  less  remarkable.  In  1872  the 
United  States  took  almost  $2  worth  ot 
our  agricultural  products  for  $1  taken 
by  Great  Britain,  the  figures  in  that  year 
being,  to  the  United  States,  $8,014,160, 
and  to  Great  Britain,  $4,440,441.  In 
1882  the  United  States  market  was  still 
very  much  the  better  of  the  two  for  agri- 
cultural produce,  the  exports  being,  to 
the  United  States,  $18,189,118,  and  to 
Great  Britain,  $11,244,152.  Then  came 
McKinley  and  the  policy  for  which  he 
stood,  the  result  being  a  very  sudden  di- 
version of  our  agricultural  produce  to 
the  British  market.  In  1892  the  United 
States  took  only  $4,573,779,  while  Great 
Britain  bought  $15,119,780.  In  1902  the 
United  States  market  for  Canadian  agri- 
cultural produce  had  become,  as  the 
French  say,  "something  to  laugh  at,"  for 
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the  great  republic  took  only  $2,555,216, 
while  Great  Britain  imported  to  the  value 
of  $27,973,503. 

A    Table    of    ComitarlfMniB. 

Grouping  the  two  agricultural  divi- 
sions of  animal  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, the  unimportance  of  the  United 
States  market  become  even  more  appar- 
ent, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table :  PcrccntaRC 

Value  exported  to  of  total 

Great  United  exports. 

Year.  Britain.  States.        G.R.     U.S. 

1872 $10,169,091    $I3»8^»594    39.88    54.51 

1882   23,540,041      24,612,216    46.89    49.02 

■892  ....  37,977,057  8,176,968  77.26  16.64 
1902  ....  79.530,972        7,041,180    84.15      7.45 

Even  in  the  fisheries  the  American 
market  has  nothing  like  the  relative  value 
it  had  a  few  years  ago.  In  1872  the 
United  States  took  of  Canadian  fish  pro- 
ducts $851,612,  while  Great  Britain  took 
$370,860,  and  other  countries,  chiefly  the 
West  Indies,  imported  $3,154,733.  Ten 
years  later  the  United  States  had  very 
greatly  increased  their  imports,  the  totals 
being  $2,441,204  to  the  United  States, 
$2,129,982  to  Great  Britain,  and  $3,110,- 
?93  to  other  countries.  This  proportion 
was  fairly  well  continued  during  the  next 
decade,  the  figures  in  1892  being,  to  the 
United  States,  $3,452,036;  to  Great 
Britain,  $3,066,810,  and  to  other  coun- 
tries, $2,216,552.  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, in  recent  years  has  become  very 
much  more  important  as  a  market  even 
for  our  fishermen  than  the  United  States. 
In  1902  the  exports  of  Canadian  fish  to 
the  LFnited  States  were  $4,184,403;  to 
dreat  Britain,  $6,374,877 ;  to  other  coun- 
tries, $3,584,014. 

One  E2acc«p41oii  and  the  Cnnse. 

It  is  in  the  schedule  of  forest  products 
alone  that  the  United  States  have  proved 
an  increasingly  valuable  market  for  Can- 
adian products.  In  1872  Great  Britain 
was  a  customer  for  our  forest  products 
to  the  extent  of  $12,776,984,  and  the 
United  States  $9,215,402.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1882,  the  mother  country  took 
$11,349,866,  and  the  United  States  $10,- 
102,933.  In  1892,  a  season  of  depres- 
sion in  Great  Britain  and  of  extreme  in- 
dustrial activity  in  the  United  States,  the 
^exports  to  Great  Britain  were  $9,453,768, 
and  to  the  United  States,  $11,472,306. 
In  1902  Great  Britain  took  Canadian 
forest  products  to  the  value  of  $14,154,- 


467,  and  the  United  States  $15,517,528. 
IiT  this  department  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  republic  imports  for  its  own 
great  advantage.  Its  own  forests  are 
rapidly  becoming  exhausted,  while  ours 
of  the  United  States  has  destroyed  all 
the  trade  that  it  is  possible  to  destroy, 
except  by  a  policy  of  absolute  prohibition. 
Our  Canadian  agricultural  produce 
trickles  into  the  United  States  now  in  a 
stream  that  is  ridiculously  small,  and  a 
prohibitive  tariff  could  only  stop  a  few 
unimportant  leaks  through  which  this 
stream  makes  its  way  into  the  States. 
There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  great 
volume  of  United  States  exports  to  Can- 
ada that  would  suffer  very  severely  were 
this  country  seriously  to  adopt  a  system 
of  reprisals.  The  lesson  for  Canadians 
is  one  in  national  self-reliance.  Were  a 
policy  of  absolute  non-intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  nations  to  be  adopted,  the 
loss  to  Canada  would  be  nothing  to  that 
sustained  by  the  United  States.  Tariff 
walls  always  hurt  both  sides,  and  the  ar- 
ticles we  import  from  the  United  States 
are  brought  into  the  Dominion  because 
they  are  manufactured  more  cheaply  in 
that  country,  and  because  it  pays  us  to 
buy  them  rather  than  make  them  our- 
selves. 

If,  however — and  this  is  the  point  of 
greatest  importance  at  the  moment — 
conditions  of  industrial  enterprise  in  the 
United  States  become  such  as  to  presage 
the  return  to  the  extreme  depression  of 
1893,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any 
such  diminution  in  our  exports  to  the 
United  States  as  will  seriously  lessen  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people  of  Can- 
ada. Our  exports  to  the  United  States 
of  Canadian  produce  are  at  a  minimum, 
and  are  made,  as  we  have  seen,  in  many 
cases  merely  for  convenience,  and  not 
because  the  ultimate  market  is  in  that 
country.  A  tariff  against  Klondike  and 
British  Columbia  gold  would  decrease 
our  total  exports  to  the  United  States 
almost  one-third,  but  would  not  injure 
Canadian  industry  to  the  extent  of  a 
farthing.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  no  wonder  that  "The  Gateway"  points 
out  how  absurd  is  the  tariff  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  directed  against  Cana- 
da, "the  third  best  customer  we  have  in 
the  whole  wide  world." 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

WILLIAM  HATNES   LYTLE. 


WILLIAM  HAIXES  LYTLE  was  born  at 
Cincinnati  No^'.  2,  1826,  and  was  killed  on 
the  fieW  of  Chickaniauga,  Sept.  20,  1863. 
His  father  was  a  distinguished  public  speaker 
and  member  of  the  Twenty-third  Congress. 
When  the  Mexican  war  began  the  young 
man  abandoned  his  law  practice  in  Cincin- 
nati and  enlisted.  After  serving  with  dis- 
tinction throughout  the  campaign  as  captain 
he  returned  home  and  resumed  law  and  pol- 
itics. When  the  civil  war  began  he  was 
major-general  of  the  Ohio  state  militia  and 


went  to  the  front  as  colonel  of  the  Tenth 
Ohio.  He  was  at  Carnifex  Ferry,  W.  Va., 
under  McClellan,  and  was  severely  wounded; 
again  at  Pcrrjvillc  he  was  severely  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  On  his  recovery  and 
exchange  he  was  made  brigadier-general  and 
fought  under  Rosencrans  until  his  death. 
His  best-known  poem  was  written  in  1857. 
He  wrote  much  charming  prose  and  many 
other  poems  which  were  popular  in  their  day, 
but  these  have  never  been  collected  or  print- 
ed in  book  form. 


I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying, 

Ebbs  the  crimson  life-tide  fast. 
And  the  dark  Plutonian  shadows 

Gather  on  the  evening  blast ; 
Let  thine  arm,  oh  queen,  enfold  me, 

Hush  thy  sobs  and  bow  thine  ear. 
Listen  10  the  great  heart  secrets 

Thou,  and  thou  alone,  must  hear. 

Though  my  scarred  and  veteran  legions 

Bear  their  eagles  high  no  more. 
And  my  wrecked  and  scattered  galleys 

Strew  dark  Actium's  fatal  shore; 
Though  no  glittering  guards  surround  me, 

Prompt  to  do  their  master's  will, 
I  must  perish  like  a  Roman, 

Die  the  great  Triumvir  still. 

Let  not  Caesar's  servile  minions 

Mark  the  lion  thus  laid  low; 
'Twas  no  foeman's  arm  that  felled  him, 

'Twas  his  own  that  struck  the  blow — 
His  who,  pillowed  on  thy  bosom. 

Turned  aside  from  glory's  ray — 
His  who,  drunk  with  thy  caresses. 

Madly  threw  a  world  away. 


Should  the  base  plebian  rabble 

Dare  assail  thy  name  at  Rome. 
v»iiere  the  noble  spouse,  Octavia, 

Weeps  within  her  widowed  home, 
Seek  her;  say  the  gods  bear  witness. 

Altars,  augurs,  circling  wings, 
That  her  blood,  with  mine  commingled, 

Yet  shall  mount  the  thrones  of  kings. 

And  for  thee,  star-eyed  Egyptian ! 

Glorious  sorceress  of  the  Nile, 
Light  the  path  to  stygian  horrors 

With  the  splendors  of  thy  smile ; 
Give  the  Caesar  crowns  and  arches, 

Let  his  brow  the  laurel  twine, 
I  can  scorn  the  senate's  triumphs, 

Triumphing  in  love  like  thine. 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying; 
Hark!  the  insulting  foeman's  cry. 
They  are  coming;  quick,  my  falchion! 

L.-it  me  front  them  ere  I  die. 
Ah.  no  more  amid  the  battle 

Shall  my  heart  exulting  swell. 
Isis  and   Osiris  guard  thee, 

Cleopatra,  Rome,  farewell ! 


THE  HEART  OF  A  MAID. 

BY    J.    M.    LEWIS. 


I'm  glad !  I'm  glad !  Jest  as  doggone  glad, 

As  grUd  as  a  man  kin  be! 
An'  the  times  of  old  that  I  one  time  had 

Ain't  spellin'  a  thing  to  me! 
An'  the  world's  all  right  as  the  world  Icin  be! 

An'  she  suits  me  mighty  fine! 
For  I  love  the  world  an'  the  world  loves  me. 

An'  the  heart  of  a  maid  is  mine! 

An'  that's  why  I'm  glad !  th'  bird  that  swings 

On  th'  coffinbcrry  bush 
Don't  know  what  happiness  means  but  sings 

When  he  might  as  well  go  hush ! 
For  my  heart's  a-singin*  a  glad  refrain 

That  beats  his  singin'  cold ! 
It's   a  maid!  jest  a  maid  that  my  heart  has 
ta'en, 

An'  the  tresses  o'  her  are  gold ! 


An'  the  maiden's  eyes  are  just  as  blue 

As  th'  archin*  rainwashed  sky! 
And  the  heart  of  the  maid — ah,  her  heart  is- 
true ! — 

And  the  promise  that  lights  her  eye 
Is  a  promise  fair  that  she'll  joy  to  keep 

Through  all  the  years  may  bring! 
Oh,  the  birds  may  hush  and  may  go  to  sleep. 

But  my  heart's  too  full  of  sin^^l 

An'  ihai's  why  I'm  glad,  so  doggone  glad ! 

For  Ive  come  into  my  own ! 
An'  the  dreams  of  the  days  'at  I  one  time  had,. 

And  the  longin's  I  knew  arc  flown ' 
Oh.  the  heart  of  a  maid  is  a  wonderful  gift! 

An'  to  think  that  it's  all,  all  mine! 
And  the  look  that  is  mine  when  her  shv  eyes 
lift 

God  bless  her!  is  all  divine! 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION  AND  TRADE. 


The  trade  relations  between  the  Upper 
Peninsula  and  the  Lower  Peninsula  have 
been  improved  during  the  present  year — 
or  rather  during  the  summer.  The  lines 
of  communication  are  excellent.  The 
schedules  for  a  time  were  at  fault.  A 
visit  was  paid  to  President  Ledyard  of 
the  Michigan  Central.  With  customary 
farsightedness  quickness  of  apprehension 
and  facility  for  getting  at  the  heart  of 
things,  Mr.  Ledyard  said :  "You  give  us 
business  and  we'll  give  you  service." 

He  then  proceeded  to  do  business  him- 
self, and  the  result  was  fine.  The  Duluth, 
South  Shore  &  Atlantic  Railway  short- 
ened the  time  of  their  passenger  service 
between  the  Copper  Country  and  Macki- 
aiaw  City  three  hours ;  then  the  Michigan 
Central  shortened  their  time  about  three 
liours  between  Mackinaw  and  Detroit, 
:and  also  put  on  a  fast  train  leaving  De- 
troit at  7:50  a.  m.  (after  the  arrival  of 
the  fast  train  from  New  York  at  7:45) 
which  reaches  Mackinaw  at  4:30,  the 
Soo  7:55  p.  m.  and  Marquette  10:40 
p.  m. 

The  Michigan  Central  also  put  on  a 
sleeping  car  service  between  Detroit  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

By  this  new  schedule  passengers  reach 
Marquette  from  New  York  over  the 
Michigan  Central  and  D.,  S.  S.  &  A. 
Railroads  five  hours  quicker  than  by  any 
other  route. 

In  pursuance  of  the  desire  of  business 
■men  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state  to 
"know  what  is  useful  to  improve  the  gen- 
eral course  of  traffic  between  the  two 
peninsulas,  The  Gateway  appends  letters 
received  from  business  men  above  the 
Straits.  It  is  profitable  reading,  and  in 
line  with  the  purposes  of  this  magazine. 

FROM  JOHN  D.  MANGUM, 

Postmaster  at  Marquette. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  contains  mil- 
lions, yes,  billions,  of  feet  of  choice  hem- 
lock, birch,  bass  wood,  elm  and  maple  tim- 


ber. In  the  past  two  years  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Wisconsin  lumbermen  and 
manufacturers  have  been  buying  up  vast 
quantities  of  these  timber  lands.  These 
parties  know  little  or  nothing  about 
southern  Michigan  and  Detroit.  It  is  to 
I^troit's  interest  to  locate  hardwood  men 
in  this  region.  The  best  accounts  De- 
troit has  had  in  this  region  in  recent 
years  have  been  large  lumber  concerns, 
like  the  Alger-Smith  Company,  the  Nes- 
tor Estate,  the  Delta  Lumber  Co.,  and 
so  on. 

The  Detroit  wholesalers  and  manufac- 
turers must  secure  representatives  or 
salesmen  for  this  country  that  have  a 
trade,  and  an  acquaintance;  men  with- 
out acquaintance  in  this  region  will  have 
the  blues,  and  become  discouraged.  There 
are  many  lines  of  goods  that  the  general 
merchants  are  not  posted  on,  and  they 


Father  Marquette  Statue,  Marquette. 


rely,  to  an  extent,  upon  a  salesman's  ex- 
perience and  honesty  in  their  purchases. 
You  ask  the  average  merchant  what  he 
knows  about  the  value  of  clothing,  hats, 
etc.  If  he  is  honest,  he  will  reply  "not 
much.''  Salesmen  that  are  acquainted 
in  this  country  know  the  wants  of  the 
trade,  and  such  men  should  be  secured 
who  are  now  representing  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  houses  in  this  terri- 
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lory.  This  is  a  more  expensive  country 
to  travel  in  than  Southern  Michigan,  and 
the  consequences  are  that  traveling  men 
require  a  more  liberal  allowance  for  ex- 
penses. The  class  of  goods  used  in  this 
country  is  of  the  best.  With  the  excel- 
lent passenger  service  that  now  exists 
and  with  the  freight  service  also  im- 
proved, there  will  be  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  railroads.  There  is  a  vast 
territory  that  can  be  made  tributary  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  state;  namely  the 
region  on  a  line  drawn  from  Green  Bay 
w^est  to  St.  Paul.  The  consumption  of 
goods  of  all  classes  is  great,  the  people 
have  money  and  they  are  bound  to  have 
them. 

FROM  S.  J.BEEHAN, 

The  Noted  Statistician  of  Houghton. 

Prior  to  1878,  Detroit  and  New  York 
•supplied  the  wants  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula; but  the  business  was  conducted 
along  entirely  different  lines  from  those 
of  the  present.  This  was  before  the  rail- 


ing the  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  the  aggregate  purchases  for 
some  of  the  stores  frequently  footed  up 
$100,000.  Credit  for  this  amount  was 
very  often  extended  for  an  entire  win- 
ter, and,  in  fact,  it  would  have  been  next 
to  impossible  at  that  time  for  the  retailer 
to  get  along  otherwise. 

The  commission  firm  of  Moore,  Foote 
&  Co.,  of  Detroit,  had  practically  no  com- 
petition in  this  field  in  the  early  days, 
and  had  they  continued  in  business  it  is 
probable  that  a  different  story  would  be 
told  of  to-day's  trade  relations  between 
Lower  and  Upper  Michigan.  This  firm 
was  aggressive,  possessed  an  abundance*, 
of  capital  and  maintained  a  strong  pres- 
tige until  its  career  came  to  a  close  some 
28  years  ago.  They  were  without  a 
worthy  successor  for  a  long  period.  Chi- 
cago's merchants  were  evidently  only 
awaiting  the  opportunity  of  securing  a 
foothold,  since  which  time  millions  have 
poured  into  the  coffers  of  the  Windy 
City. 


Main  Business  Street,  Houghton,  Mich. 


road  became  a  factor  north  of  the  Straits. 
The  trade  of  Houghton  and  Hancock 
combined,  for  instance,  was  conducted  by 
a  total  of  six  stores,  practically  the  en- 
tire stock  of  which  were  received  during 
the  season  of  lake  navigation.  Complete 
-winter  stocks  were  laid  in  regularly  dur- 


But  conditions  have  undergone  many 
a  change  since  the  population  of  Hough- 
ton county  comprised  5,000  souls ;  knowl- 
edge of  the  old-fashioned  credit  system 
is  confined  to  the  few  remaining  pioneer 
merchants,  and  modern  principles  are 
applied  in  the  conduct  of  business  of  all 
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kinds.  The  advent  of  the  unexcelled 
traffic  facilities,  for  which  this  district  is 
indebted  to  the  Duluth,  South  Shore 
&  Atlantic  Railroad,  together  with  the 
admirable  service  rendered  the  railroads 
in  the  Lower  Peninsula  and  by  a  fine  line 
of  steamers,  has  placed  Southern  Mich- 
igan in  position  to  regain  a  portion  of  its 
defaulted  prestige,  and  it  will  indeed  be 
surprising  if  the  enterprise  of  that  part 
of  the  state  fails  to  grasp  this  opportunity 
to  broaden  their  field  of  commerce. 

FROM  J.  H.  WILSON, 

of  Lake  Linden. 

The  two  ends  of  Michigan  should  be 
bonded  together  commercially,  and  in 
every  other  way,  with  copper  and  iron 
from  the  uplands,  and  further  strength- 
ened with  Michigan's  own  Portland  ce- 
ment, from  the  lowlands. 

The  writer  believes  that  business 
houses  of  the  uplands,  all  things  being 


What  is  wanted  and  most  desirable,  to 
aid  in  the  upbuilding  and  developing  of 
the  greatest,  in  many  respects,  among 
states,  is  united  and  concerted  action  of 
the  people  of  the  whole  state.  This  will 
bridge  the  **Gateway,"  and  then  with  a 
strong  pull,  and  perhaps  a  short  pull,  if 
all  pull  together,  the  "relation"  will  be- 
come full  grown,  and  able  to  make  for- 
ever permanent  the  union  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  our  state,  with  a  single  purpose, 
the  good  of  all. 

FROM  HON.  JAMES  RUSSELL, 

of  the  Marquette  Mining  Journal. 

It  may  as  well  be  accepted  as  a  fact 
that  the  trade  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
with  the  wholesalers  and  manufacturers 
of  Lower  Michigan  is  not  what  it  should 
be,  or  what  it  would  be  if  proper  steps 
were  taken  to  swell  its  volume.  In  the 
earlier  days,  when  water  communication 
was   the   chief   means   of  transportation 


Main  Business  Street,  Hancock,  Mich. 


equal,  will  do  their  full  share  in  helping 
the  trade  relation,  and  in  expanding  and 
cementing  that  bond,  so  that  it  remains 
for  the  wholesalers  and  jobbers  in  the 
lowlands  of  the  state  to  see  to  it  and  show 
the  lake  trade  that  they  have  the  goods, 
and  at  right  prices  and  quality,  and  that 
prompt  delivery  of  the  same  can  and  will 
be  made.  Until  this  be  accomplished  the 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  will  not  have 
done  their  part  in  helping  to  make  trade 
relation  the  sturdv  oak  it  should  be. 


between  the  Upper  Peninsula  towns  and 
the  large  centers  of  trade,  Detroit,  Sagi- 
naw and  Bay  City  carried  on  a  fine  traf- 
fic with  this  part  of  the  state.  But  when 
the  construction  of  railways  between 
Lake  Superior  and  the  big  cities  to  the 
south  of  us  furnished  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula with  a  prompter  traffic  service  be- 
tween us  and  these  cities  trade  began  to 
go  that  way.  Business  here  was  eagerly 
sought  by  the  large  houses  in  these  cities, 
while  the  Lower  Peninsula  houses  that 
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formerly  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of 
it  did  not  exert  themselves  sufficiently  to 
retain  it,  so  lost  the  larger  part  of  it. 
P'or  this  they  were,  perhaps,  not  wholly 
to  blame,  for  trade,  like  the  electric  cur- 
rent, invariably  finds,  and  follows,  the 
line  of  least  resistance — and  after  we 
\srere  given  direct  rail  communication 
with  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  that  line 
was  the  rail  route  connecting  the  penin- 
sula with  the  cities  named. 

But  with  improved  railway  connections 
between  the  Upper  Peninsula  this  con- 
dition  has  been   materially   modified,   if 


not  yet  entirely  changed,  until  now  there 
exists  no  good  reason  why  the  Lower 
Peninsula  cities  may  not,  with  proper  ef- 
fort, regain  their  lost  supremacy  in  the 
trade  of  this  peninsula.  If  that  eflFort 
is  put  forth  the  merchants  of  the  Lower 
Michigan  cities  will  find  the  state  pride 
existing  among  our  people  a  powerful 
auxiliary,  for  the  people  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  are  proud  of  our  great  com- 
monwealth and  stand  ready  to  do  their 
full  share  toward  increasing  its  industrial 
and   commercial   importance. 


North  Countj  Mail  at  Marquette. 


An  to  Mrs.  Dmnpllnflr. 

Mr.  Newcombe — That  little  Mrs. 
Dumpling  next  door  seems  to  be  a  busy 
'little  body. 

Mrs.  Newcombe — Huh!  put  the  "lit- 
tle'' before  the  'busy"  and  vou'll  be  nearer 
the  truth. 


Mr.    U.*M    Nil tnnt    Hoiul. 

Pupil — How  am  I  to  keep  my  head 
above  water  if  I  jump  into  the  tank? 

Instructor — The  specific  gravity  of  the 
body  is  less  than  that  of  water,  and  natu- 
rally the  lightest  part  of  the  body  floats. 
Don't  you  bother  about  your  head,  Mr. 
Diimlev. 


S«)rr>'  He  Spoke. 

Mr.  Scrappy — Do  you  know  I  found 
my  hat  in  the  china  closet?  I  suppose 
you  put  It  in  that  ridiculous  place. 

Mrs.  Scrappy — Well,  don't  say  any- 
thing, John ;  you  are  always  putting  it 
on  something  ridiculous! 


A    Forced    Joke. 

Patience — That  joke  of  Will's  about 
the  tree  not  being  able  to  leaf  in  the  fall 
has  gone  all  around. 

Patrice — It  must  have  been  a  spread- 
incr  chestnut. 
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,^   T>d-rdy.   ' 


An  Indian  Mother's  Lullaby. 


Gov.  BIf  heart  the  Iicllai 


A    RICH    RULER    OF    THE    OSAGES. 


The  Osages,  in  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  Oklahoma  Territory,  are  the 
wealthiest  Indians  in  the  world,  and 
their  leader,  Gov.  James  Bigheart,  is  the 
richest  member  of  the  tribe.  Last  spring 
Bigheart  was  elected  governor  of  the 
Osage  Nation,  defeating  Bacon  Rind,  a 
full-blood  Osage  and  very  popular  in  the 
tribe.  Bigheart  rarf  on  a  progressive  plat- 
form, while  his  opponent  advocated  the 
retention  of  tribal  customs  and  opposed 
the  allotment  of  the  lands,  of  which  the 
Osages  as  a  tribe  own  1,500,000  acres. 

Bigheart  is  one  of  the  prominent  and 
picturesque  figures  of  the  entire  south- 
west. He  is  a  remarkable  man  in  many 
lespects,  his  career  being  one  of  honor 
and  usefulness  to  his  tribe.  A  full-blood 
Osage  Indian,  he  was  bom  64  years  ago 
in  Henry  County,  Missouri,  near  where 
is  now  located  the  town  of  Clinton.  When 
the  Osages  were  removed  to  their  reser- 
vation in  Eastern  Kansas,  Nun-sah-tun- 
kah,  which  is  the  Osage  equivalent  for 
Bigheart,  accompanied  the  tribe,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  made  his  home  in  the 
Neosho  valley.  He  always  alludes  to  his 
early  training  at  the  hands  of  the  Jesuit 
priests,  when  he  desires  to  give  credit  for 
the  cause  of  his  standing  in  the  tribe  and 
with  the  white  people  of  the  Territory. 
The  teachings  and  examples  of  the  self- 
sacrificing,  kindly  Jesuits  have  been  in- 
delibly impressed  upon  the  daily  lives 
and  actions  of  the  Osages,  and  it  was  un- 
t'er  the  instructions  of  such  teachings 
tliat  Bigheart  was  fitted  and  equipped  for 
the  sphere  he  has  been  called  upon  to  fill 
politically  and  otherwise  among  the  In- 
dians. 

While  attending  the  old  Osage  mission 
school,  St.  Paul,  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  present  town  of  Parsons,  the  civil 
war  began.  He  was  then  23  years  old, 
and  had  been  in  the  mission  school  since 
his  17th  year.  At  a  call  for  volunteers, 
Bigheart,  with  40  other  members  of  the 
tribe,  enlisted  under  Capt.  H.  F.  N.  Reed 
in  Company  I,  Ninth  Kansas  Volunteer 


Cavalry.  He  served  three  years,  being 
in  several  hotly  contested  battles  of  the 
war,  rendering  valuable  service  through- 
out his  entire  enlistment.  He  was 
wounded  and  now  draws  a  pension  fronv 
the  government  for  disabilities  incurred 
all  that  time.  An  enthusiastic  member  ot 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  he  is 
always  a  prominent  figure  at  the  annual 
reunions,  both  territorial  and  national. 

As  governor  of  the  Osage  Nation,  Big- 
heart— and  his  name  is  synonymous  of 
the  man — has  characterized  his  official 
actions  by  the  exercise  of  wisdom,  con- 
servatism and  good  sense.  Under  his 
direction  the  affairs  of  the  tribe  have 
prospered,  and  the  people  are  contented 
and  happy.  He  has  always  shown  him- 
self liberal,  and,  recognizing  that  the  dis- 
solution of  tribal  relations  is  near,  he  en- 
courages always  the  full-blood  element 
of  the  tribe  to  meet  it.  As  a  result,  al- 
though no  act  of  Congress  has  ever  yet 
been  drawn  for  the  allotment  of  the 
Osage  lands,  yet  practically  all  members 
of  the  Osage  tribe  have  selected  their 
individual  lands,  and  when  the  time  does 
come  for  Congress  to  act  there  will  be 
nothing  left  to  do  but  approve  the  selec- 
tions of  land  made  by  the  Indians.  With- 
in a  short  time  the  Osages  themselves 
have  accomplished  in  this  manner  the 
results  which  the  Dawes  commission, 
after  years  of  labor,  has  not  yet  accom- 
plished in  Indian  Territory  among  the 
five  civilized  tribes.  In  the  work  of  al- 
lotment, of  course,  the  Indian  agent  at 
Pawhuska,  the  Osage  capital,  Maj. 
Mitchner,  deserves  great  credit,  but  his 
right-hand  bower  in  this  work  has  been^ 
Gov.  James  Bigheart,  who  has  advised 
his  people  to  accept  the  inevitable. 

Gov.  Bigheart  is  the  wealthiest  Indian 
in  the  southwest  to-day.  He  has  several" 
finely  improved  farms  and  ranches  in  the 
reservation,  owning  herds  of  cattle  and* 
horses:  in  addition  he  is  a  banker  of 
known  ability,  being  a  director  in  two 
national  banks,   president  of  a  citizens'" 
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trading  company,  (jne  of  the   strongest 
mercantile  institutions  in  the  territory. 

The  Osage  Nation  to-day  is  the  great- 
est grazing  district  in  the  southwest,  size 
taken  into  consideration.  Last  season 
5,000  cars,  or  over  100,000  head  of  steers 
and  cows  wore  shipped  from  its  pastures, 
and  in  addition  many  were  held  in  the 
reservation  for  winter  feeding.       There 


are  hundreds  of  Oklahomans,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  people  of  adjoining  states, 
who  are  looking  at  the  Osage  Nation 
with  longing  eyes  and  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  day  when  the  fertile  land 
will  be  divided  into  farms,  subject  to  the 
homestead  laws  of  the  government — ^the 
last  reservation  to  be  opened  to  settle- 
ment in  the  Territory. 


A    Storjr   of    Six    Senators. 

"Senator  Teller,"  said  one  of  his  ad- 
mirers from  New  York  State,  **is  the  last 
of  an  interesting  group  of  the  Senate 
which  was  known  as  the  *Big  Six,'  and 
which  was  able  to  boast  of  the  most  mar- 
«volus  paralleling  of  careers  I  have  ever 
Icnown.  Every  member  of  this  sextet 
•cradled  wheat  at  the  same  time  on  the 
same  farm  in  the  beautiful  Genesee  Val- 
ley of  Ne^v  York.  Five  of  them  were 
born  within  fifty  miles  of  each  other  in 
that  valley.  Four  of  them  went  to  the 
same  country  school  teacher,  and  this 
pedagogue,  as  well  as  the  farmer  who 
employed  them  served  simultaneously  in 
the  Senate.  Most  remarkable  of  all,  des- 
tiny scattered  the  six  far  and  wide  over 
the  country,  and  they  all  showed  up  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  as  much  to 
their  own  surprise  as  to  that  of  their 
friends,  about  the  time  that  Colorado 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  the  cen- 
tennial year. 

*Teller  entered  the  Senate  December 
.4,  1876,  as  Senator  from  Colorado.  His 
colleague  from  the  Silver  State  was  Je- 
rome B.  Chaffee,  who  entered  the  Senate 
the  same  day,  both  having  been  chosen 
as  the  first  representatives  of  the  newly 
admitted  Territory  into  the  family  of 
States.  Both  of  them  were  members  of 
the  Senatorial  sextet.  When  they 
reached  Washington  Chaffee  said  to  Tel- 
ler: 

*'  'Let's  step  over  there,  Hank,  and 
greet  our  old  friend  Senator  Kernan.' 

"'Who's  Kernan?*  asked  Teller  quiz- 
zically. 

*'  Tm  surprised  at  you,  Hank.  I  never 
thought  you  would  forget  old  Farmer 
Kernan,  who  employed  us  up  in  the  Gen- 
esee Valley.  Since  we  left  the  State  he 
got  busy  in  politics,  and  in  March  of  last 


year  he  was  sent  down  here  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  the  colleague  of  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling.' 

**Aftcr  the  meeting  of  this  trio  and  the 
usual  swapping  of  reminiscences,  Sena- 
tor Kernan  turned  toward  the  Colorado 
Senators  and  inquired: 

"  'Speaking  of  the  old  days,  have  you 
been  over  to  say  "how-dy''  to  old  Gus 
Cameron  ?' 

*** Who's  Cameron?'  asked  the  others, 
simultaneously. 

"  'Well,  he  used  to  be  your  old  school 
teacher  up  in  the  Genesee  Valley ;  but  he, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  entered  politics,  and 
he  came  to  the  Senate  from  Wisconsin 
on  the  same  day  that  I  came  here  to  rep- 
resent New  York.' 

"A  year  later  this  famous  quartet  was 
rounded  out  to  a  full  sextet  when  two 
others  who  had  worked  on  the  Kernan 
farm  and  been  taught  in  the  Cameron 
school  entered  the  Senate.  One  was 
Senator  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  and  the  other 
Senator  McPherson,  of  New  Jersey." 


A  TonflTh   Bird. 


A  cockney  went  into  a  restaurant  in 
Dublin  and  ordered  a  roast  chicken  for 
dinner.  The  bird  was  duly  prepared  and 
placed  before  him.  After  a  strenuous 
effort  to  dissect  the  dainty  he  called  the 
waiter.  "What's  the  matter  with  this 
confounded  bird?''  growled  the  cockney. 
"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  sir,"  the  waiter 
replied;  "it  always  was  a  peculiar  bird, 
that  one.  We  tried  to  kill  it  several 
times,  but  never  could  manage  it,  so  at 
last  we  got  a  gim  at  it.  When  the  bird 
saw  us  coming,  sir,  it  flew  up  on  the 
housetops."  "Yes,  that  accounts  for  it," 
was  the  sarcastic  comment;  "you  must 
have  shot  the  weathercock  by  mistake." 


Irs.  Baker's  Fidgets. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  MOONSHINER. 


"Speakin'  about  moonshine  whiskey," 
said  old  Joe  Baker,  the  king  of  South 
Carolina  moonshiners,  as  we  sat  smok- 
ing our  pipes  one  evening — "speakin* 
about  moonshine  whiskey  and  them  rev- 
enoo  fellers,  I  got  three  or  four  bad 
scares  while  running  a  still,  and  if  the 
old  woman  hadn't  stood  by  me  on  one 
pertickler  occasion  Fd  have  bin  nabbed 
for  suah.  Even  now  it  kinder  makes 
my  hair  crawl  when  I  think  of  it,  though 
it  happened  a  good  ten  years  ago." 

"My  still  was  a  small  one,"  he  con- 
tinued after  refilling  his  pipe,  "and  to 
make  any  profit  I  had  to  carry  my  own 
kegs  away.  I  had  five  or  six  ten-gallon 
kegs,  and  after  a  run  Td  shoulder  one 
and  carry  it  six  miles  over  mountain  to 
a  customer  who  bought  my  whole  pro- 
duct. One  day  I  brung  a  keg  up  to  the 
house,  so  as  to  git  an  early  start  that 
night,  and  I  found  the  old  woman  look- 
in*  upsot  and  narvus. 

"'What  happened?'  says  I,  arter  hid- 
in'  the  keg  in  the  bresh  a  few  rods  away. 
''What's  got  the  matter  with  yo'  since 
dinner  ?' 

"'It's  fidget,'  says  she. 

'"But  what  yo'  fidgitin'  about?' 

"  'I'm  fidgetin'  bekase  I've  seen  a 
strange  man  around  yere,  Joe  Baker; 
yo'r  gwine  to  git  cotched  to-night  as 
suah's  yo'r  born.' 

"  'Shoo !  I  kin  never  believe  it.' 

"  Tm  a-feelin'  it  in  my  bones,  Joe. 
and  yo'  know  I  don't  git  the  fidgets  over 
nuthin'.  Better  wait  two  or  three  days 
befor'  yo'  tote  any  mo'  kegs  away.* 

"  'But  I  can't.  I  promised  that  whis- 
key for  to-night,  and  it's  got  to  go.  Reck- 
on yo'  are  g^wine  to  hev  a  chill  and  yo'r 
fiderets  don't  count.  Better  take  some 
quinine  and  go  to  bed.' 

"  'It's  no  chill,"  says  she.  as  she  shakes 
her  head  in  a  mournful  way.  'If  yo' 
take  that  keg  away,  to-night  yo'll  be 
cotched  and  sent  to  state  prison.  Go  on, 
if  yo'  will,  and  may  the  Lawd  be  with 
yo',  but  keep  some  sense  in  yo'r  head 


when  the  trubb  e  comes.  Don't  own  up 
to  the  still  when  yo'  are  cotched.' 

"  'Of  co'se  not.' 

"  'Don't  own  up  to  the  whiskey  at  all.' 

"  'I  never  will/ 

"  'Don't  say  nuthin'  except  that  sul- 
phur water  is  good  for  my  rheumatism, 
and  that  I  have  to  drink  it.  Keep  these 
things  in  mind,  and  mebbe  yo'll  pull 
through,  arter  all.' " 

"That  was  queer  talk,"  I  said,  as  the 
old  man  looked  into  the  fire  with  a  smile 
on  his  face. 

"Powerful  queer,  sah,"  he  answered, 
"but  it  turned  out  all  right.  After  slosh- 
in'  around  the  cabin  fur  awhile  and  eat- 
in'  my  supper,  I  shouldered  the  keg  and 
started  off.  It  was  a  pretty  dark  night, 
but  I  knew  the  path  and  kept  it,  and  got 
along  all  right  fur  the  first  half  of  the 
way.  I'd  got  over  the  ridge  and  was 
figgerin'  that  the  worst  was  over  when  a 
man  steps  out  on  the  path  in  front  of  me 
and  orders  me  to  stand.  Other  men 
come  runnin'  up,  and  in  about  a  minute 
I  was  took.  I  asked  who  it  was  and 
what  was  wanted,  and  the  leader  replies : 

"Better  surrender,  Joe  Baker,  fur 
we've  cotched  yo*  dead  to  rights  this 
time.' 

"  'In  co'se  I  surrenders,  but  what  is  it 
yo'  want?' 

"  'We  want  yo',  sah,  and  we've  got 
yo'  fast.  Bin  layin'  fur  yo',  Mr.  Baker, 
fur  mo'  than  three  months.  Yo'  won't 
make  no  mo'  moonshine  whiskey  this 
y'ar — not  this  y'ar.  Come  along  now, 
and  if  yo'  try  any  tricks  it  will  be  the 
wuss   fur  yo'.' " 

"So  they  captured  you  with  the  keg  on 
your  shoulder?"  I  queried. 

"With  the  keg  on  my  shoulder,  sah, 
and  as  I  walked  along  with  'em  I  know- 
ed  they  had  a  dead  case  on  me.  They 
had  a  camp  not  fur  away,  and  when  we 
reached  it  I  made  out  that  there  was  five 
men  in  the  crowd.  They  was  just  tickled 
to  death  over  my  capture,  as  I  had  the 
reputation    of   bein'    the     leadin*    moon- 
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shiner  in  South  Carolina,  and  was  spok- 
en of  as  a  man  who'd  never  allow  him- 
self to  be  took  prisoner.  They  took  the 
keg  off  my  shoulder  and  put  handcuffs 
on  me,  •  and  I  heard  one  of  'em  say  I 
would  git  at  least  two  y'ars  in  prison. 
They  soon  began  bluffin'  me  to  know 
whar'  the  still  was,  and  whar'  I  was  go- 
in'  to  sell  the  whiskey,  but  rememberin' 
the  old  woman's  words  I  acted  dreffully 
innercent.  Bimeby,  when  they  had 
failed  to  make  anything  out  o'  me,  the 
boss  of  the  gang  ifts  up  the  keg  and 
smells  of  it,  and  says: 

"  ']o^j  you  must  have  put  a  heap  of 
water  in  this  whiskey,  fur  it  don't  smell 
fur  shucks,  although  it  is  good  'nuff  to 
convict  and  send  yo'  to  prison.' 

"  'Who  said  it  was  whiskey  ?'  I  asks 
as  bold  as  a  sheep. 

"  'Mebbe  we  don't  know  whiskey  from 
water,  but  I'm  tellin'  yo'  that  the  stuff 
in  this  keg  will  send  yo'  to  the  Albany 
penitentiary  for  a  right  smart  while.  Of 
co'se  it's  whiskey — of  co'se.' 

"Then  another  man  smells  of  the  keg, 
and  yet  another,  and  purty  soon  I  seed 
they  was  puzzled.  One  of  'em  finally 
pulls  out  a  gimlet  and  bores  a  hole  in  the 
head,  and  when  I  saw  what  come  out  o' 
that  keg  I  couldn't  believe  my  own  eyes. 
If  it  wasn't  water  then  I'm  a  'possum. 
Yes,  sar,  it  was  clear  water,  and  them 
five  men  stood  thar  and  looked  at  each 
other  like  so  many  idiots.  The  old  wo- 
man's words  about  sulphur  water  and 
rheumatism  hit  me  all  at  once,  and  I  be- 
gan to  laugh.  That  set  the  boss  of  the 
gang  almost  wild.  He  jumped  up  and 
down  and  yelled  at  me: 

"  'Joe  Baker,  yo'  old  reprobate,  but  I'm 
a  good  mind  to  throw  yo'  over  a  cliff! 
What  ar'  yo'  doin'  on  this  mountain  at 
this  time  o'  night  with  a  keg  of  water  on 
yo'r  shoulder?' 

"  Tt's  fur  the  old  woman's  rheuma- 
tism,' I  answered.  ''She  uses  about 
three  kegs  a  week  the  y'ar  'round.' 


**  *But  what  ar'  yo'  dippin' .  it  up  at 
night  fur?' 

•*  'Bekase  it's  got  to  be  dipped  at  night 
to  have  any  vartue.' 

"  'Yo'  ar'  an  old  liar.  Yo'  was  headed 
t'other  way  from  home  when  I  stopped 
yo'.     How  do  you  account  fur  that?'    . 

'*  *I  don't  account,'  I  says  with  a  snig- 
ger. 'I  was  simply  lookin'  around  yere 
fur  b'ar  tracks.  I  wanted  to  git  some 
b'ar  fur  to  go  with  the  sulphur  water.' 

"I  never  seen  five  madder  men  in  all 
my  bo'n  days,  and  some  of  them  war 
fur  givin'  me  the  switch.  As  they  had 
no  proofs  agin  me  they  lemme  go,  but  I 
tell  yo'  it  did  hurt  thar  feelin's  to  do  it. 
When  I  got  home  with  my  keg  the  old 
woman  was  waitin'  fur  me,  and  as  I 
opened  the  door  she  looked  up  with  a 
grin  on  her  face  and  says: 

"  'Joe,  did  yo'  find  company  on  the 
mountain  ?' 

"  'Fur  suah — five  revenoo  men.' 

'"And  vou  didn't  try  to  git  away?' 

"  'Not  a  bit.' 

"  'Did  they  seem  to  feel  powerful  bad 
about  anything  in  pertickler?' 

"  'Yes,  that  sulphur  water.  When  did 
yo'  change  them  kegs  on  me?' 

"  'When  yo'  was  eatin'  yo'r  snack.  I 
jest  felt  that  sunthin'  was  gwine  to  hap- 
pen, and  I  wanted  to  save  yo'.  Don't  yo' 
go  to  steppin'  high  and  feelin'  peart 
about  it,  bekase  yo'd  have  gone  to  prison 
but  fur  me.  The  Lawd  sent  the  fidgets 
to  me,  I  reckon,  and  I  worked  the  rest 
out  to  save  yo'r  hide.*" 

"That  was  a  sharp  trick  of  hers,"  1 
said,  as  the  old  man  came  to  the  end  of 
his  story. 

"Couldn't  be  beat!"  he  chuckled,  as  he 
rose  up  to  wind  the  clock  and  turn  the 
cat  outdoors.  "No,  it  couldn't  be  beat, 
and  the  next  keg  of  whiskey  all  went  fur 
shoes,  caliker  and  snuff  to  reward  tlie 
old  woman.  As  fur  them  revenoo  men, 
they  got  the  laugh  from  everybody,  and 
it  was  y'ars  befor'  folks  got  over  askin" 
them  if  they  was  drinkin'  sulphur  water 
fur  what   ailed  them." 


Mary  had  a  stocking  once, 
And  it  was  made  of  wool: 

And  on  that  merry  Christmas  morn 
That  stocking  it  was  full. 


Chrlfltmaii. 


How  came  that  stocking  to  be  full? 

Because  at  Christmas  dawn. 
When  Mary  rose  and  dressed  herself, 

She  pulled  that  stocking  on. 


lIcMgatfs  Wiitcr  ''Tea  Kettle 
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IT  BOILS  AND  BUBBLES,  PROTECTING  US 
FROM  EXTREME  CHANGES  OF  WEATHER— THE 
MODIFYING  INFLUENCES  OF  THE  LAKE 
REGIONS— A  NEW  LESSON  IN  WEATHER-LORE. 

dy  BLIES  CASTLE, 


So  many  times  have  the  blizzards  and 
tremendous  storms  of  which  the  weather 
bureau  has  warned  us,  dodged  by  De- 
troit, that  it  is  now  generally  received 
that  such  warnings  are  precautionary 
only,  or  remotely  possible.  The  reason 
is  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  city  with 
respect  to  the  surrounding  lakes.  In  win- 
ter the  mass  of  air  covering  these  lakes, 
owing  to  the  caloric  absorbed  in  summer, 
is  warmer  than  the  atmosphere  of  the 
land.  Consequently  it  forms  a  barricade 
— so  great  is  its  height — which  invariably 
deflects  the  cold  storms  that  arise  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  at  Medicine  Hat  or 
about  there— deflects  them,  blizzards  and 
all.  Thus  our  specially  favored  regipn 
has  serene  weather  while  other  parts  of 
the  country  are  impeded  in  traffic  and 
chilled  in  blood  by  terrible  storms. 

Here  are  some  unique  facts  concern- 
ing the  modifying  influence  of  the  Great 
Lakes :  Science  teaches  that  temperature 
falls  as  we  rise  above  sea-level.  The  rate 
is  I  degree  for  each  333  feet.  Lake  Su- 
perior is  627  feet  above  sea.  The  diminu- 
tion of  temperature,  broadly  speaking,  is, 
therefore,  2  degrees.  Lake  Michigan  is 
587  feet  above  the  sea.  The  fall  in  tem- 
perature of  i.7Sths  decrees.  The  mean 
height  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan is  75c  feet  above  the  sea,  the  drop 
in  temperature  being  2.25ths  degrees. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  vast  sur- 
faces of  water  absorb  and  radiate  heat 
less  rapidly  than  do  land  areas.  The 
open  sea  is  always  cooler  than  is  the  land. 
This  point  is  the  key  to  Michigan's  equ- 
able temperature.  The  state  is,  in  sum- 
mer, cooled  by  the  Great  Lakes;  in  win- 
ter, warmed. 

Lake  Superior  is  at  least  460x160  miles 
in  general  area,  has  a  depth  of  988  feet, 
and  covers  32,000  square  miles.     Think 


of  what  this  means.  It  is  larger  than 
the  combined  area  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire. 

The  entire  Eastern  States,  with  the 
exception  of  Maine,  could  be  sunk  in  the 
bottom  of  this  great  Lake  Superior.  Lake 
Michigan  has  a  general  area  of  360x108 
miles,  is  900  feet  deep,  and  covers  a  sur- 
face of  20,000  square  miles.  It  is  larger 
than  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land. Lake  Huron  is  270x160  miles,  300 
feet  deep,  and  is  big  enough  to  swallow 
within  its  depths  the  whole  Kingdom  of 
Denmark. 

These  immense  areas  are  scarcely  un- 
derstood by  residents  of  Michigan,  who 
have  grown  accustomed  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  Yet  the  inland  seas  are  a  verit- 
able wonder  of  the  world.  Too  much 
can  scarcely  be  written  about  them.  It 
is  only  when  comparisons  are  made  that 
the  full  force  of  the  vastness  of  the  Great 
Lakes  is,  for  the  moment,  comprehended. 
For  example,  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth  is 
1,100  miles,  or  three-fifths  of  the  long 
voyage  from  New  Foundland  to  Ireland. 

These  gigantic  bodies  of  water  modify 
the  severity  of  the  Michigan  winter,  while 
in  summer  they  breathe  a  cooling  atmos- 
phere over  the  state  of  Michigan.  The 
winds  from  the  lakes  are  perpetually 
modifying  the  land  temperature.  The 
summer  temperature  of  Lake  Michigan, 
for  example,  is  but  46  degrees,  which 
certainly  holds  an  ameliorating  influence 
over  the  land. 

Now,  temperature  falls  also  when  we 
descend  toward  the  bottom  of  these 
lakes.  Science  says  that  after  80  feet, 
the  drop  in  temperature  is  i  degree  for 
each  45  feet.  Applying  this,  we  find 
these  startling  facts:  Lake  Superior  is, 
in  round  numbers,  1,000  feet  deep.    This 
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means  a  fall  of  i8  decrees  in  tempera- 
ture, between  the  bottom  and  the  surface. 

And  in  winter  the  Great  Lakes  might 
be  compared  to  a  great  natural  stove.  To 
prove  this,  anyone  who  has  ever  seen 
Lake  Michigan  in  December  or  January, 
recalls  how  the  steam  arises  frequently 
as  mist  from  a  gigantic  kettle.  Through 
this  compensation  enjoyed  by  Michigan, 
by  the  presence  of  her  Great  Lakes,  broad 
areas  of  land  are  rescued  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  summer's  heat,  and  on  the 
other  hand  from  killing  winter's  frosts. 

If  you  examine  a  weather  map,  you 
will  observe  what  are  called  "isometric" 
lines,  or  lines  of  equal  measure,  marking 
the  areas  of  equal  temperature.  These 
lines  are  invariably  bent  and  broken  when 
passing  over  the  Great  Lakes.  The  de- 
flection is  at  least  5  degrees,  a  sum 
marking  the  difference  in  favor  of  the 
Lake  Region,  or  rather  of  our  peninsula 
of  Michigan.  Frosts  come  later,  heat  is 
modified,  insuring  an  exemption  from 
malarial  influences.    There  is  a  comfort- 


able year-round  equability  of  climate,  a 
freedom  from  violent  winds  and  immun- 
ity from  excessive  heat.  The  United 
States  weather  records  show  that,  for 
many  years,  the  winter  temperature  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  has 
never  dropped  below  minus  16  degrees. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  famous  fruit 
belt  becomes  1  possibility. 

The  destructive  winds  from  the  south- 
west are  absent.  Then,  too,  the  ice  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake  slowly  melting  in 
spring,  by  lowering  the  temperature, 
checks  the  early  development  of  the 
peach  buds,  and  thereby  guards  them 
from  untimely  spring  frosts — frosts  that 
kill  buds  brought  forward  earlier  by  the 
warm  sun  of  that  season. 

Another  modifying  influence  in  Mich- 
igan, especially  along  the  western  side 
of  the  state,  is  the  unusual  number  of 
inlets  or  minor  lakes  and  bays,  like  those 
of  Traverse,  which  fringe  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  Michigan,  tempering  the  exces- 
sive cold. 


IVeUli    Women    in   a   Rmic   of   War. 

This  happened  in  1797,  when  Col. 
Tate,  with  the  Legion  Noire,  landed  near 
Fishguard,  intending  to  march  on  and 
burn  Bristol.  When  the  expedition  ap- 
peared off  the  coast  there  was  only  a 
handful  of  volunteers  available  to  oppose 
them,  and  Lord  Cawdor,  who  was  in 
command,  mustered  all  the  Welsh  women 
he  could  gather  together. 

Each  of  them  wore  a  long  red  cloak, 
descending  petticoat  fashion  almost  to 
their  heels,  and  thus  attired  they  were 
made  to  march  and  countermarch 
among  the  hills,  presenting  them- 
selves at  different  points  to  the  view  ot 
the  enemy  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
impression  of  red  uniformed  troops  tak- 
ing up  position.  The  French  w^re  so 
lAizzled  by  their  appearance  that,  al- 
though they  landed,  they  could  not  make 
up  their  minds  to  advance  until  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  to  raise  the  country 
and  bring  forward  a  real  force  strong 
•enough  to  beat  them  back. 


The   Fox   Took   the   Kitchen. 

An  exciting  incident,  according  to  the 
London  Mail,  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  meet  of  the  Belvoir  Hounds  at 
Newtonbar.  A  fox  found  in  Newton 
Wood  was  pressed  so  closely  that  he  en- 
deavored to  cheat  his  pursuers  by  enter- 
ing the  grounds  of  a  neighboring  farm- 
house. Here  he  climbed  into  a  thick 
shrub  forming  part  of  an  arbor,  but  was 
dislodged,  and  he  then  got  back  to  his 
original  quarters  with  hounds  in  close 
pursuit. 

The  fox  then  sought  a  fresh  hiding 
place.  Entering  by  the  open  door  of  the 
back  kitchen  he  took  refuge  in  the  cop- 
per flue,  squeezing  himself  between  a 
dinner  pot  and  the  chimney.  The 
hounds,  however,  discovered  his  sanc- 
tuary and  a  melee  ensued,  chairs,  tables 
and  washtubs  being  overturned  in  the  en- 
counter. 

The  fox  was  eventually  brought  out 
and  broken  up  on  the  lawn  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  field  and  many  excited  vil- 
lagers. 


Ihe  Way  of  a  Mali 


by  SIDNEY  ALLNUT, 


*'Mr.  Brabazon  Lascelles!*'  said  the 
maid. 

*'Oh,  it's  you! '  said  Jane. 

'a  admit  k!"  said  1. 

"I  didn't  expect  you,"  said  Jane,  with 
her  nose  in  the  air. 

"The  unexpected  always  happens," 
said  I. 

'*We  quarreled  yesterday,"  said  Jane. 

*'Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
wrath!"  said  I. 

"Don't  you  remember  we  parted  lor- 
ever?"  said  Jane. 

"The  shorter  the  memory  the  longer 
the  engagement,"  said  1. 

"But  I  told  you  I  would  not  be  en- 
gaged any  longer,"  said  Jane. 

"Very  well ;  we'll  get  married  at  once," 
said  I. 

'  *What  have  you  come  for?'  .<?aid 
Jane. 

"A  cup  of  tea,"  said  I. 

Jane  leaned  back  in  her  chaii  among 
heavenly  blue  cushions  and  regarded  me 
with  the  same  interested  curiosity  that 
she  would  have  bestowed  upon  a  tabby 
cow  or  a  worm  with  two  tails. 

"I  am  not  at  all  sure,"  observed  Jane, 
wagging  her  head  at  me  so  that  a  little 
curl  escaped  from  bondage  and  tickled 
her  adorable  ear;  "I  am  not  sure  what 
one  ought  to  do  in  a  case  like  this.  You 
see  I  did  not  invite  you." 

She  looked    at  me  inquiringly. 

"That's  it,  of  course.  I  came  to  in- 
quire why  you   didn't." 

I  felt  this  was  a  palpable  hit. 

Jane  tilted  her  nose  up  to  an  absurd 
angle  and  tried  to  eye  me  with  superb 
scorn — failing  most  deliciously. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
This  is  a  serious  matter." 

"My  dear  Jane!  A  cup  of  tea  seri- 
ous?" 

Jane  screwed  up  her  eyebrows  so  that 
the  points  nearly  met  over  the  top  of  her 
nose.  This  is  the  way  she  frowns,  and 
it  looks  bewitching. 

"I  am  not  your  dear  Jane  any  more; 


and  it  was  not  tea  I  was  referring  to. 
As" — she  looked  at  me  with  fearful  se- 
verity— "as  you  were  very  well   aware." 

"I  know  you  are  not  any  more  my 
dear  Jane  than  you  always  were,"  said 
I,  "because  1  fell  in  over  head  and  ears 
and  all  that  from  the  very  first.  And  it 
occurs  to  me  you  might  be  alluding  to 
my  dog.    He  is  a  serious  matter?" 

"And  my  -cat  is  a  serious  matter,"  said 
Jane,  shortly. 

"They  certainly  do  not  seem  to  get  on 
well  together." 

"You  know  how  attached  I  am  to  Top- 
sy,'  said  Jane. 

"So  was  Barnabas  yesterday.  It  took 
me  five  minutes  to  undo  him." 

And  I  started  grinning  at  the  recol- 
lection, but  caught  a  glimpse  of  Jane's 
face,  and  my  mirth  was  nipped  in  the 
bud. 

"You  are  a  mere  brute!"  she  said. 

"Now,  really,  Jane!  Isn't  this  a  lot  of 
fuss  to  make  over  a  nice  little  bulldog?" 

"It's  a  horrid  dog.  And  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  Would  have  cared  a  bit  if  it  had 
eaten  Topsy." 

"O,  come  now,  yes  I  would.  It's  a 
valuable  animal,  you  know." 

Jane  did  not  deign  to  reply,  but  took 
her  fluflFy  little  beast  of  a  cat  up  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  it  with  malicious  delib- 
eration. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  waste  them  on 
that  estimable  feline,"  I  remarked. 
"Now.  if  you  were  to  try  that  sort  of 
treatment  with  me?" 

Jane  smiled  a  wicked  little  smile,  and 
gave  Topsy  another  dose,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  enjoyment. 

I  hate  cats. 

Still  Jane  continued  to  kiss  that  con- 
founded little  demon.  It  was  time  to  do 
something.     I   decided  to  be  repentant. 

"Jane,"  I  said  appealingly  (by  digging 
the  top  of  iny  stick  into  my  waistcoat  at 
frequent  intervals  I  get  a  fine  sort  of 
grief-stricken  break  into  my  voice), 
"Jane,   please  be  kind  and   forgive  me. 
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I  will  never  do  it  any  more." 

"Do  what?"  asked  Jane,  putting  down 
that  miserable  wool-mat-looking  bit  of 
felinity  at  last. 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  won't  do  it, 
anyway." 

Jane  looked  at  me  doubtfully. 

I  pleaded  in  a  most  eloquent  manner, 
and  kept  on  using  the  top  of  my  walking- 
stick  more  and  more  frequently. 

Jane  relented. 

"Well,  this  once,"  she  said. 

So  we  made  it  up,  with  all  proper  cer- 
emonial. 

I  think  twenty-one  inches  is  just  the 
right  diameter  for  a  waist.  It  is  so 
handy.  And  it  is  surprising  how  blue 
Jane's  eyes  are  when  you  are  quite  clo^e 
to  them. 


Jane  came  down  to  the  door  with  me. 
bne  put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder  and 
her  head  very  near  it. 

**And  you  will  get  rid  of  that  nasty 
dog?"  said  she. 

•'Couldn't  think  of  it."  said  I.  "Sup- 
pose you  say  *Good-bv'  to  that  beastly 
cat?" 

"How  dare  you !"  said  Jane. 

"Well,  if  it  comes  to  that,  how  dare 
you!"  said  I. 

"It's  different."  said  she. 

•*Don't  see  it,"  said  1. 

"Well,  perhaps  we  had  better  break  it 
off,  after  all." 

"Perhaps  we  had." 

So  it's  all  off  agam. 

But  I  mean  to  marry  Jane  all  the 
same. 


Don't   Walt. 


If  in  this  world  you  wish  to  win 
And  rise  above  the  common  chump, 

Take  off  your  coat  and  pitch  right  in. 
Don't  wait,  lay  hold,  hang  on  and  hump. 

Don't  wait  until  the  iron's  hot. 

But  make  it  hot  by  muscle, 
Don't  wait  for  wealth  your  father's  got, 

Take  off  your  coat  and  hustle. 


Lake  Siperlor  CopperSo 


A    GROWING    DEMAND    FOR    THE    METAL.        OFFICIAL 
FACTS    AND    FIGURES  SHOW    HEAVIER    PRODUCTION. 


In  his  report  to  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  on  the  production  of  cop- 
per in  1902,  Charles  Kirchhoff  says  that 
the  copper  mining  industry  of  the  United 
States  suffered  during  1902  from  the  re- 
action which  followed  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  during  1901  to  maintain  the 
value  of  the  metal  at  an  artificial  level. 
The  toUapse  which  came  toward  the 
close  of  1 90 1  left  many  producers  com- 
mitted to  sales  covering  a  long  period, 
at  low  prices,  with  the  menace  of  heavy 
accumulations  of  metal  constantly  over 
the  market.  Yet  production  was  heavier 
during  1902  than  it  had  been  in  1901, 
because  some  of  the  important  mines 
were  worked  to  full  capacity  and  because 
some  of  the  enlargements  and  improve- 
ments previously  begun  became  effective 
during  the  year.  Furthermore,  a  num- 
ber of  new  enterprises  first  produced  im- 
portant quantities  of  metal.  On  the  other 


to  return  a  considerably  larger  product; 
Utah  may  reach  a  total  of  35,000,000 
pounds,  and  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico  and  the  Southern 
States  will  report  an  increase. 

The  consumption  of  copper  in  the 
United  States  was  enormous  in  1902.  It 
was  larger  also  in  other  leading  indus- 
trial countries. 

As  compared  with  268,782  long  tons 
in  1 901,  the  total  production  of  copper  in 
the  United  States  in  1902  was  294,423 
long  tons,  of  which  the  Lake  Superior 
district  produced  76,165,  or  25.9  per 
cent;  Montana,  128,975  lo^g  tops,  or  43.8 
per  cent,  and  Arizona,  53,547  long  tons, 
or  18.2  per  cent.  This  is  an  increase  in 
the  total  production  of  25,641  long  tons, 
or  nearly  10  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
1901. 

Utah  is  forging  to  the  front  as  one  of 
the  most  important  copper  States,  and  it 


I    I 
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Qyincy  Mines  above  Hancock,  Mich. 


hand,  accidents  and  labor  troubles  cut 
down  the  outputs  of  some  of  the  larger 
undertakings.  Unless  unforeseen  events 
cause  widespread  or  prolonged  stoppage 
of  operations  at  the  mines,  Mr.  Kirch- 
hoff thinks  that  the  production  of  copper 
in  the  United  States  will  be  considerably 
larger  in  1903  than  it  has  ever  been.  The 
Lake  Superior  district  will  yield  consid- 
erably more  copper;  Arizona  is  expected 


is  notably  in  the  Bingham  camp  that  de- 
velopment has  been  most  rapid. 

Only  small  quantities  of  copper  ore 
have  been  shipped  from  Alaska  to  Puget 
Sound  smelters,  but  it  is  known  that 
large  deposits  of  copper  ore  exist,  whose 
development  is  being  taken  seriously  in 
hand. 

The  imports  of  copper  ore  in  1902  were 
valued  at  $7,921,641,  as  compared  with 
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$14,394,663  in  1901,  and  the  imports  o7 
copper  in  bars,  ingots,  pigs  and  in  manu- 
factured forms  were  valued  at  $12,864,- 
G2I,   as   compared   with   $11,820,459    in 

1 901.  The  exports  of  domestic  copper  in 
different  forms  were  valued  at  $46,811,- 
729  in  1902,  as  compared  with  $36,- 
071,448  in  1 90 1.  The  exports  from  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  increased  from  54,377,355 
pounds  in  1901  to  103,607,256  pounds  in 

1902,  and  from  New  York  the  increase 
was  from  133,540,150  pounds  in  1901  to 
236,622,515  pounds  in  1902. 


In  the  aggregate  the  reporting  mines 
has  a  stock  of  155,665,652  pounds  of  cop- 
per on  January  i,  1903,  as  compared  with 
282,014,297  pounds  on  January  i,  1902, 
a  decline  of  over  126,000,000  pounds  dur- 
ing 1902. 

The  estimated  consumption  in  1902 
was  551,688,191  pounds,  as  compared 
with  382,761,014  pounds  in  1901,  and 
with  356.891,121  pounds  in  1900.  The 
average  selling  price  of  lake  copper  dur- 
ing 1902  was  11.86  cents  per  pound. 


Copper  on  Dock  at  Dollar  Bay. 


^n    Old-Faahfloned    Riddle. 

There  was  a  man  who  had  no  eyes, 

And  he  went  out  to  view  the  skies. 

He  saw  an  apple  tree  with  apples  on  it. 

He  took  no  apples  off  and  left  no  apples  on  it. 

He   had  one  eye — no  "eyes."    He  took  one 
apples  of  the  two  that  were  on  the  tree. 


A   Cc'iiifiery  of  ElephantR. 

Capt.  Powell-Cotton,  of  the  Northum- 
berland Fusiliers,  who  has  just  reached 
Brussels  after  a  sojourn  of  forty  months 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  East  Africa  and 
the  country  of  the  great  lakes,  announces 
a  remarkable  discovery.  At  the  foot  of 
a  chain  of  mountains  and  near  a  number 
of  springs  in  the  Upper  Nile  region  the 
captain  claims  to  have  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  a  veritable  cemetery  of  elephants. 
To  this  spot,  he  says,  the  pachyderms  of 
this  part  of  Africa  have  from  time  im- 
memorial    made     their  way  to  die,  and 


when  the  captain  saw  it  there  were  some 
hundreds  of  skeletons  lying  around. 
From  this  '^cemetery*'  the  natives  have 
for  centuries  gathered  ivory. 


A  French  Battlenhlp. 


Le  Yacht  states  that  the  French  battle-  * 
ship  Republique,  which  was  laid  down  at 
Brest  on  Dec.  2,  1901,  and  launched  on 
Sept.  4,  1902,  ought,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  year's  budget  to  be 
ready  for  her  trials  on  Oct.  i,  1904;  it  is 
probable,  however,  that  she  will  not  be 
ready  until  the  summer  of  1906.  The 
Republique  is  the  first  of  six  battleships 
of  14,865  tons  of  the  programme  of  1900. 
^he  and  the  Patrie  will  differ  in  arma- 
ment from  the  other  four  vessels  in  car- 
rying eighteen  6.5  inch  guns,  whereas 
the  others  will  carry  ten  7.6  inch  and 
eight  3.9  inch  guns. 
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Mark   TwMla*ii    Goodby. 

A  fortnight  ago  Mark  Twain,  with  his 
family,  sailed  for  Florence,  Italy,  where 
he  will  pass  the  winter.  His  departure 
was  just  at  the  time  Dowie  was  doing 
New  York. 

In  conversing  with  friends  just  before 
the  steamer  sailed,  Mark  Twain  said : 

**I  have  been  troubled  very  seriously 
ihese  last  few  days.  I  have  had  a  pre- 
monition that  I  am  to  meet  Dowie.  I 
don't  know  where  we're  going  to  meet, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  be  in  one 
place  or  the  other.  I  shall  like  Heaven 
and  I  want  society,  but  I  don't  want  the 
society  of  Dowie  or  Mrs.  Eddy.  If  I  go 
there,  wherever  it  may  be,  and  find 
Dowie,  rU  fight  to  get  out." 

The  author  was  told  that  Harry  Lucy, 
one  of  the  staff  of  Punch  and  known  as 
the  English  humorist,  had  arrived  on  the 
Lucania,  and  had  stated  that  he  had  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  print  a  post- 
mortem blackmailing  sheet  called  the 
"Obituary,"  and  that  he  feared  Mark 
Twain  was  getting  away  with  the  profits, 
having  rendered  no  account  to  him.  Mr. 
Clemens  said : 

"That's  true,  every  bit  of  it.  We  did 
talk  it  over  and  agree  to  print  a  paper 
of  that  kind,  and  it  was  very  plain  to  us 
both  that  a  better  money-making  paper 
had  never  been  devised.  The  object  was 
to  write  up  a  man's  life  while  he  was 
alive.  There  is  money  in  a  corpse.  What 
we  wanted  to  do  was  to  write  the  obitu- 
ary of  a  prominent  man  thoroughly,  cov- 
ering up  all  the  spots,  and  you  know  there 
are  shady  spots  in  all  men  or  spots  that 
can  be  artistically  rendered  shady.  Then 
this  paper  would  be  offered  to  this  man  at 
50  guineas. 

"There  was  to  be  no  circulation  and  no 
drawback  on  that  account.  The  man 
could  have  as  many  papers  as  he  wanted, 
and  the  greater  th<r  number  he  took  the 
more  would  his  shady  spots  be  obliter- 
ated. If  he  bought  up  the  whole  edition 
he  would  get  a  really  fine  obituary,  that 
his  family  would  be  proud  of. 

"When  I  came  home  and  got  at  things, 
I  speedily  discovered  that  there  was  more 
money  to  be  made  by  Twain  than  by  two. 
I  hated  to  do  it,  but  Mr.  Lucy  had  to  be 
eliminated  gently  but  firmly.  When  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Lucy,  saying  that  I  was 


getting  away  to-day  to  avoid  rendering^ 
an  account  I  calculated  upon  his  getting 
in  to-morrow  on  the  Lucania.  I  never 
would  have  written  the  letter  had  I 
known  that  he  would  reach  America  be- 
fore I  left." 

Mr.  Clemens's  attention  was  called  to- 
an  article  which  compared  him  with 
Aristophanes  or  Rabelais,  and  after 
laughing  he  said : 

"I  admit  that  I  have  some  of  the  spirit 
of  Rabelais.  I  know  nothing  of  Aris- 
tophanes, except  what  William  Dean 
Howells  has  told  me,  and  I  got  all  sorts 
of  impressions  from  this  telling.  I  am  not 
flattered  with  bein^  allied  to  Aristopha- 
nes. As  to  saying  that  I  am  the  modem 
Rabelais,  I  call  that  handsome." 

Mr.  Clemens's  attention  was  called  to 
a  statement  that  Harper  &  Brothers  has 
assured  him  and  his  family  a  competency 
for  their  lives  in  consideration  of  his  sign-^ 
ing  a  contract  with  that  publishing  house- 
He  said: 

"I  think  that's  true.  But  it  reminds 
me  of  a  statement  that  St.  Clair  Mc- 
Kelway  made  at  a  dinner  the  other 
night  when  he  said,  'Harper  is  living  on 
a  future,  but  Mark  Twain  is  living  on  an 
accomplished  certainty.'  This  also  ap- 
plies to  Lucy  and  the  paper  we  were  to 
have.  Lucy  is  a  good  fellow  and  I  hope 
he  will  do  well  over  here,  but  he  must  live 
on  hope  so  far  as  The  Obituary'  is  con- 
cemed." 


Henry    Ward    B«eeher*a    Joke. 

They  were  speaking  of  Brooklyn  and 
Beecher's  monument,  and  the  great 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  when  Thomas 
Pitts  said:  "I  remember  hi§  receivings 
about  as  big  a  fee  as  anybody  for  twice 
performing  the  marriage  ceremony  for 
the  late  Collis  P.  Huntington.  The  lat- 
ter was  called  abroad  by  important  busi- 
ness, and  desiring  to  take  the  present  Mrs. 
Huntington  with  him,  they  were  quietly 
married  by  Mr.  Beecher,  who  received  a 
check  for  $500.  Returning  to  America 
the  Huntingtons  had  a  fashionable  wed- 
ding and  reception.  Mr.  Beecher  again 
officiated,  and  again  was  paid  $500. 
"Dear  me,"  remarked  the  distinguished" 
divine  as  he  looked  at  the  check,  'it  is  al- 
most a  pity,  Mr.  Huntington,  that  you  are 
not  a  Mormon.' " 
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Detroit,  Monroe  &  Toledo  Short  Line. 

The  claims  of  the  Detroit-Monroe-To- 
ledo Short  Line  that  their  cars  would  be 
able  to  attain  great  speed  are  being  veri- 
iied,  A  few  days  since  a  car  of  the  com- 
pany made  the  run  from  Erie  to  Monroe, 
a  distance  of  12  miles,  in  12  minutes. 
Grading  of  the  line  is  now  finished  as  far 
as  Wyandotte,  and  the  company  will 
make  a  strenuous  effort  to  complete  the 
work  to  the  Fort  street  bridge  over  the 
River  Rouge. 


IVe   Need   No   Landmarka   Club. 

Happily,  thus  far,  we  need  no  Land- 
marks Club.  There  is  food  for  reflection 
in  the  thought  that  when  the  Campanile 
fell  a  shudder  went  around  the  world. 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  builders  ot 
the  Parthenon  made  Athens  memorable 
for  centuries  and  will  keep  the  summit 
on  which  it  stands  notable  forever? 
This  has  become,  if  we  speak  commer- 
cially only,  the  greatest  asset  of  all  time. 
To  every  town  something  has  been  given 
to  save  and  cherish,  and  the  day  should 
be  hastened  when  some  safe  custodians 
of  that  which  inspires  and  ornaments  a 
place  shall  be  as  regularly  selected.  Like 
the  Bosphorus,  the  River  Detroit  has  a 
wondrous  beauty,  majestic  in  its  current, 


lovely  in  its  shores.  What  a  charm  at- 
taches to  our  rivers  of  the  interior,  and 
how  grand  is  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
Ste.  Mary's !  The  rugged  beauty  of  the 
Pictured  Rocks,  the  grandeur  of  Thun- 
der Bay,  the  charm  of  wooded  country, 
forms  one  of  Michigan's  most  enduring 
charms.  The  hand  of  the  despoiler  has 
been  spared;  and  while  we  have  lost 
much  in  the  necessary  destruction  of  the 
pine  forests,  the  scenic  attractions  still 
remaining  delight  tourists  the  world 
over. 

The  wondrous  beauty  and  majesty  of 
the  Great  Lakes  offers  a  theme  of  never- 
ending  delight.  We  need  no  "Land- 
marks' Club"  to  preserve  the  charm  of 
the  Inland  Seas.  Nature  has  kindly  ar- 
ranged the  details  herself.  The  dese- 
crating hand  of  man  has  no  power  to 
pillage  beyond  the  shore.  The  rolling 
deep,  blue  as  a  turquois,  is  forever  free. 


Detroit's   Credit. 


Deputy  Controller  Beck,  reviewing  the 
annual  report  of  the  finances  of  Buffalo, 
says :  The  amount  of  Buffalo's  refunded 
bonds  runs  into  millions,  whereas  Detroit 
has  not  refunded  a  single  issue,  each  one 
being  paid  on  maturing,  and  there  is 
enough  in  the  treasury  to  pay  all  falling 
due  to  1924. 

For  every  dollar  of  bonds  outstanding 
we  have  $4  worth  of  public  property,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  bond  that  draws 
more  than  4  per  cent.  Buffalo  has  $2,- 
350,000  of  7  per  cent  bonds  outstanding, 
some  of  them  maturing  in  1926.  One 
great  difference  is  that  all  small  claims, 
such  as  damages  for  accidents  on  the 
streets  are  paid  out  of  the  treasury  as 
soon  as  a  judgment  is  given  against  us, 
whereas  Buffalo  issues  bonds  for  the 
amount  for  a  year  or  two.  Bonds  are  ac- 
tually issued  for  such  sums  as  $285,  or 
$671  and  other  small  amounts,  making 
Buffalo  a  perpetual  borrower. 


Sufrar    Ik'etn    In    Hoaffhton. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  upper 
peninsula  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  beet.  Tests  of  sam- 
ples grown  in  Houghton  county  showed 
up.  20.3  per  cent  sugar,  which  is  truly 
remarkable. 
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[The  Oateway  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
and  publiah  in  this  department  brief  articles, 
SiviniT  trustworthy  information  refirardins 
important  developments  in  Michigan.  Infor- 
mation of  this  sort  will  be  welcomed  and 
printed  without  price  in  conformity  with  the 
policy  of  The  Gateway  to  aid  in  the  material 
STowth  of  the  State.] 


Sairar   Beets    for    Cattle. 

An  idea  of  interest  to  Michigan's  great 
sugar  industry  is  brought  forward  by 
Prof.  Lehmann,  Goettingen,  who  de- 
clares that  in  comparison  with  wheat 
bran  and  maize  the  nutritive  value  of 
dried  beets  is  7.30  marks  ($1.74),  or  1.31 
marks  (31  cents)  per  centner  (no  lbs.) 
of  raw  beets  used.  Although  7.30  marks 
($1.74)  has  not  yet  been  obtained  for 
the  article,  those  farmers  who,  instead  of 
selling  their  dried  beets,  use  them  for 
feed  practically  obtained  this  price  in  full 
through  not  using  the  equivalent  amount 
of  dearer  materials.  The  surplus  of 
leaves  and  heads  not  used  as  green  feed 
may  also  be  dried.  At  Dingelbe  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  has  been  encountered  in 
keeping  dried  beets  which  had  been 
promptly  sacked  and  stored.  As  soon  as 
a  price  can  be  obtained  for  beets  which 
is  equivalent  to  that  fixed  for  other 
feet  materials,  they  will  probably  at  once 
become  an  important  article  of  trade. 
As  its  nutritive  value  makes  it  a  suitable 
substitute  for  maize,  the  importation  of 
the  latter  can  then  be  correspondingly 
lessened.  Thus,  in  future,  German  farm- 
ers can,  at  times  when  sug^r  prices  are 
low,  utilize  their  crops  more  profitably 
by  drying  the  beets  for  use  as  cattle  feed. 


Electric   Lines. 

The  Michigan  Traction  Co.  has  filed  a 
$500,000  mortgage  on  its  lines  from 
Kalamazoo  to  Battle  Creek,  the  Battle 
Greek  City  Railway  the  Kalamazoo  City 
Railway,  the  spur  from  Augusta  to  Gull 
Lake,  and  all  its  franchises,  to  secure  an 
issue  of  6  per  cent  20-year  gold  bonds. 

Peninsula  township  has  finished  rais- 
ing a  $10,000  bonus  for  the  Traverse  City 
and  Peninsula  Electric  line,  and  Traverse 
City  has  about  half  its  $10,000  bonus  sub- 
scribed. 


Oiitpat    of    BlicMffan    Coal    Mimes. 

The  output  of  the  Michigan  coal  mines 
this  year  will  approximate  1,500,000  tons 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1.50  a  ton.  The  in- 
dustry is  still  in  its  infancy.  A  condensed 
statement  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1903  shows : 

Mines  operated  in  the  state 28 

Average  number  of  employes 3,099 

Average  daily  wages $2  53 

Average  hours  per  day 7.6 

Average  days  per  month 21 

Total  tons  of  coal  mined 1,175,451 

Total  cost  of  mining $1,847412  95 


Potatoes. 


The  number  of  acres  planted  to  pota- 
toes this  year  in  Michigan  is  1,717,453; 
the  yield  is  16,630,941,  an  average  of  a 
little  more  than  97  to  the  acre,  and  the 
value  is  $4,324,045. 


Aatomoblle   Bodies. 

Detroit  stands  as  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  very  first,  cities  in  the  United  States 
in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles.  The 
plant  of  the  Michigan  Tin  Can  Cb.,  Ltd., 
Detroit,  has  been  sold  to  the  Wilson  & 
Hayes  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Cleveland, 
for  $10,000.  The  new  owners  will  manu- 
facture metallic  automobile  bodies  and 
specialties  used  in  the  construction  of 
automobiles. 


Oil  Sn  Alger  Couvly. 

There  is  a  belief  that  in  southern  Alger 
county  exists  oil  deposits  equal  in  extent 
and  value  to  those  recently  found  in 
Delta  county,  and  particularly  those  dis- 
covered in  and  around  Rapid  River.  Ex- 
ternally the  same  conditions,  as  far  as 
capable  and  experienced  oil  men  can 
judge,  exist  in  southern  Alger  county  as 
at  Rapid*  River. 


College  of  Mines  at  Hovffhton. 

Two  new  buildings  will  be  erected  next 
spring,  namely  the  metallurgical  building 
and  gymnasium.  The  last  legislature  ap- 
propirated  $45»ckx)  for  the  metallurgical 
building,  while  the  funds  for  the  gym- 
nasium are  being  raised  entirely  by  pri- 
vate subscription.  The  amount  already 
pledged  is  about  $27,000. 
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Wood    as   a    Crop. 

The  spread  of  scientific  forestry  is 
gratifying.  The  Eastern  press  has  re- 
cently made  a  specialty  of  forestry,  with 
the  result  that  former  timber  lands  not 
fit  for  agriculture  are  considered  of  value 
for  raising  timber  and  are  planted  for 
wood  as  a  crop. 

The  hill  country  and  mountains  of 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States, 
once  timbered  but  now  bare,  are  put  into 
white  and  yellow  pine,  black  walnut  and 
even  oak,  the  slowest  growing  of  all.  In  " 
the  South  it  is  probable  that  the  eucalyp- 
tus will  flourish  and  it  is  evident  that  we 
are  not  yet  aware  of  the  economic  value 
of  many  of  the  varieties  of  that  tree.  It 
flourishes  in  California  and  makes  a 
rapid  growth  and  has  been  found  of  value 
for  fuel.  There  are  about  forty  varie- 
ties of  this  tree,  and  in  Australia  many 
of  them  are  used  for  piling  and  for  di- 
mension timber.  The  leaves  and  bark 
are  rich  in  essential  oil  that  has  been 
found  of  therapeutic  value  and  enters 
into  many  medicinal  preparations  useful 
in  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system. 

Philadelphia  is  urging  replanting  ot 
the  slopes  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in 
that  state.  Lumbering  and  fire  have 
stripped  them  and  the  effect  on  moisture 
and  the  climate  is  disastrous.  The  land 
that  has  been  laid  bare  is  useless  for  agri- 
culture and  useful  only  for  arboriculture. 
Actual  experiment  has  shown  that  much 
of  this  denuded  land  will  in  twenty  years 
produce  a  merchantable  crop  of  black 
walnut  yielding  $i,ooo  per  acre  or  a 
value  of  $50  per  year  for  the  time  em- 
ployed in  producing  the  crop.  For  about 
ten  years  of  that  time  a  nut  crop  is  pro- 
duced that  will  pay  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment. If  planted  thirty  feet  apart 
each  acre  will  bear  fifty  trees.  As  the 
crop  approaches  maturity  another  may 
be  planted  on  the  same  land,  so  that  the 
yield  is  made  constant.  Large  walnut 
timber  in  the  natural  forest  now  sells 
at  $3,000  per  acre,  and  there  is  no  pros- 
pect that  this  timber  will  decrease  in 
value. 

True,  it  may  be  said  that  the  crop  is  of 
slow  growth  and  the  man  who  plants 
may  not  harvest.  But  as  soon  as  the 
growth   of  the   crop  is   established   the 


lands  have  value,  and  this  will  increase 
until  the  crop  is  ready  to  cut.  The  Mich- 
igan soil  is  especially  fitted  for  the  plant- 
ing of  coniferous  trees  and  the  pine  grow 
here  more  rapidly  than  elsewhere.  We 
have  the  best  conditions  for  reforesting 
and  a  prospect  of  the  quickest  return. 

But  the  planting  of  trees  for  a  forest 
crop  is  a  new  idea.  Michigan  knows  all 
sorts  of  planting  for  crops  which  our 
lands  produce,  but  this  is  novel.  As 
soon  as  they  are  instructed  they  may  be 
depended  upon  to  take  it  up  with  en- 
thusiasm and  intelligence. 


Pert*    Marquette    a    Throutrlt    Trnnk    IJnc. 

The  Pere  Marquette  Railway  has 
leased  from  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  trackage  privileges  which  will 
give  it  admission  to  Chicago  and  to  the 
new  central  station  there.  It  has  also 
obtained  trackage  privileges  from  the 
Michigan  Central  from  St.  Thomas  to 
the  bridge  at  Buffalo,  and  likewise  to  the 
bridge  at  Niagara  Falls. 


Ore   Shlpmenta. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  steel  cor- 
poration hit  its  top  notch  in  the  quantity 
of  ore  shipped  last  year,  and  that  there 
is  an  immense  amount  still  in  stock  at 
the  lower  lake  ports,  as  well  as  at  some 
of  the  mines,  this  year's  shipments  will 
aggregate  in  the  neighborhood  of  14,000,- 
000  tons,  or  about  3,000,000  tons  less 
than  last  year. 


Grand   Kapidn   ISlectrIc  IJne. 

About  $50,000  of  stock  in  the  new 
Ionia  &  Grand  Rapids  electric  line  is  be- 
ing placed.       Ionia's  share  is  $15,000. 


Co-operation    In    Creamer^'   Work. 

The  Utica  Co-operative  Creamery  As- 
sociation showed  at  the  annual  meeting 
that  after  paying  all  expenses,  building 
an  ice  house,  purchasing  a  $200  addi- 
tional separator  and  other  improvements, 
a  dividend  of  6  per  cent  was  declared  to 
the  stockholders,  besides  leaving  $600  as 
a  sinking  fund.  About  120,000  pounds 
of  butter  was  made  during  the  year, 
bringing  an  average  of  23  cents  per 
pound. 
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Lnbor  In   Detroit. 

Deputy  State  Labor  Oommissioner 
Malcolm  J.  McLeod,  summarizing  his 
annual  report  for  1903,  says:  "The  av- 
erage wage  rate  in  Wayne  county  is  $1.78 
a  day.  Last  year  it  was  $1.61.  The  av- 
erage wajje  of  all  outside  of  office  help, 
superintendents/  foremen,  women,  and 
children,  is  $1.96,  which  also  shows  a 
big  increase  over  last  year. 

"Even  the  wages  of  superintendents 
have  risen  from  $4.52  to  $5.07.  Those 
of  foremen  from  $3.01  to  $3.22.  The  av- 
erage wages  of  boys  is  75  cents  a  day, 
that  of  girls,  58  cents,  and  of  women 
$1.01. 

"These  are  not  the  only  figures  that 
show  that  these  are  labor's  golden  times. 

"There  are  now  65,524  people  em- 
ployed in  Detroit  factories  alone,  and  last 
year  there  were  only  61,929  in  the  whole 
county.  Strange  to  say,  the  city  of  Wy- 
andotte has  an  average  wage  rate  of 
$1.70,  while  the  average  rate  in  Spring- 
wells  is  $2.03. 

"Conditions  in  shops  of  all  kinds  are 
vastly  improved.  The  child  labor  evil 
has  been  obliterated  in  Michigan.  The 
relations  of  the  department  with  em- 
ployers show  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Em- 
ployers are  uniformly  courteous  in  re- 
ceiving and  adopting  our  suggestions. 
There  is  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  factories  throughout  the  state  and  the 
new  factories  show  that  the  employers 
are  regarding  the  comfort  of  their  em- 
ployes more  and  more.  Wash  rooms  and 
dressing  rooms  are  now  found  all  over, 
and  dining  rooms,  with  every  conveni- 
ence for  heating  lunches,  etc.,  are  a  grow- 
ing feature.  Sanitary  conditions  are 
greatly  improved,  and  are  now  good  all 
over.  Health  and  danger  to  employes 
are  entering  more  and  more  into  the  con- 
sideration of  employers. 

"The  sweat  shop  law  has  been  in  force 
only  two  years,  but  is  producing  results. 
There  are  600  or  700  shops  in  Detroit 
affected  by  the  law,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  aid  us  in  our  canvass  by  giving  us  a 
list  of  all  their  employes.  Clothing  and 
cigars  are  the  chief  articles  made  under 
conditions  affected  by  the  law.  They 
must  not  be  made  in  sleeping  rooms, 
cooking  rooms,  or  in  houses  where  con- 
tagious diseases  exist.     We    have    had 


some  trouble  preventing  the  'turning  in' 
of  the  small  ends  of  cigars  by  the  lips  and 
saliva  of  the  operator.  We  thought  we 
could  confiscate  cigars  thus  made,  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  so  yet." 


.Mlchltran    Ceutral    in    Caunda. 

The  Michigan  Central's  999-year  lease 
of  the  Canada  Southern  has  been  formally 
perfected. 


Baraira. 

Baraga  county  gives  promise  of  devel- 
oping its  iron  resources  in  a  manner  that 
may  give  it  an  important  standing  among 
the  mineral  producing  counties  of  Michi- 
gan. 


on   nt   Rapid  Rlrer. 

Advices  from  Rapid  River  state  that  a 
gusher  was  struck  by  parties  from  Mil- 
waukee, who  have  been  boring  for  oil 
there  for  several  months.  The  new  well 
is  said  to  be  good  for  300  barrels  a  day. 


Praehra   In   the   Upiior   Penlnanla. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  peaches 
can  be  grown  in  the  upper  peninsula.  Re- 
ports of  successful  culture  come  from 
Menominee,  Delta,  Ontonagon  and  Mar- 
quette counties. 


Detroit   Iron   A   Steel   Co. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Detroit  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.  at  Zug  Island,  on  the  River 
Rouge,  will  soon  be  ready  to  go  in  blast. 
The  date  had  been  set  for  August,  but  a 
strike  of  structural  iron  workers  delayed 
operations  and  has  resulted  in  loss  to  the 
company.  The  equipment  of  the  large 
works  is  entirely  an  electrical  one,  in- 
cluding the  unloading  machinery,  travel- 
ing cranes  etc. 


lonin  Fumltnre. 


E.  H.  Stafford  &  Bros,  of  Chicago  will 
move  their  big  furniture  factory  to  Ionia 
for  a  $6,00  cash  bonus  and  the  old  Ionia 
Furniture  Co.  plant,  which  is  mortgaged 
for  $4,500.  About  $5,00  has  already  been 
subscribed. 


Snarar  Factory   at  TuwaM. 

»    The  new  factory  of  the  Tawas  Sugar 
Qo.  has  begun  operations. 


Sutton  tlie  Slowgoer 


THE  STORY  OF  HOW  HE  GOT  THERE. 


Sutton  has  never  compared  notes  on 
the  subject  with  the  men  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, but  he  often  wonders  if  any  of  them 
proposed  marriage  on. impulse,  as  he  did, 
if  so,  he  would  like  to  know  the  circum- 
stances. He  is  not  thus  curious  through 
a  desire  for  sympathy.  He  does  not  need 
sympathy.  Mrs.  Sutton  is  a  woman  of 
such  infinite  tact  that  she  makes  him 
think  he  is  very  happy.  Still,  when  he 
falls  into  a  mood  at  once  retrospective 
and  introspective,  as  he  is  wont  to  do 
when  left  alone,  he  puzzles  over  the  com- 
plex existence  of  himself  and  neighbors. 
*     *     * 

Sutton  is  not  an  impulsive  man  by  na- 
ture, therefore  his  actions  between  3  and 
4  p.  m.  on  the  22d  of  June,  1897,  were  all 
the  more  inexplicable.  At  3  o'clock  on 
that  eventful  day.  he  was  writing  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Hardy,  in  Boston. 

*'I  was  46  years  old  yesterday,"  he 
wrote.  "I  celebrated  my  natal  day  by  re- 
newing my  oath  never  to  marry.  Old 
bachelorhood  may  entail  a  certain  degree 
of  loneliness,  but  that  is  infinitely  better 
than  the  domestic  squabbles  in  which  I 
see  my  married  friends  constantly  em- 
broiled. Women  are  well  enough  at  a 
distance,  but  when  it  comes  to  taking  one 
of  them  for  a  wife — " 

Sutton  stopped  to  study  out  the  most 
convincing  way  to  wind  up  his  sentence. 
As  he  pondered  a  woman  came  in,  and 
he  pushed  the  letter  under  the  blotter. 

"Hello,  Ruth!"  he  said.  '^How  are 
you?  Vm  glad  to  see  you.  Won't  you 
sit  down  ?" 

'*Only  for  a  few  minutes.  I  am  on  my 
way  to  Brooklyn,  and  I  thought  I  would 
step  in  and  see  you  as  I  passed.  But  I 
don't  want  to  bother  you.  I  see  vou  are 
busy." 

"Oh,  no,  I  am  not,"  said  Sutton.  "Busi- 
ness is  dull.  I  am  just  writing  a  letter 
to  my  friend  Hardy,  in  Boston.  I  was 
telling  him  what  I  think  of  the  ladies." 

"Yes?    And  what  do  you  think?" 


"That  they  are  all  angels.  I  wish  I 
could  marry  them  all." 

"You  might  find  that  inconvenient.  Bui 
if  you  really  have  such  Mormonistic  ten- 
dencies, you  don't  seem  to  be  doing  much 
to  gratify  them.  You  don't  even  make 
a  start  by  marrying  one." 

Sutton  grinned.  "You  needn't  say  any- 
thing," he  said.  "You're  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  find  fault  with  a  person 
on  account  of  celibacy.  When  a  charm- 
ing woman  like  .Ruth  Decker  skims 
through  life  to  the  age  of  34 — " 

"Forty,"  corrected  Miss  Decker.  **1 
was  40  my  last  birthday." 

"Well,  then,  40,  if  you  must  have  it  so, 
and  refuses  to  bind  herself  with  conjugal 
ties,  she  has  no  right  to  rebuke  an  old 
sinner  like  me  for  plodding  along  in  sin- 
gle harness." 

Miss  Decker  leaned  her  elbow  on  the 
desk  and  rested  her  chin  in  her  shapely 
hand.  "But  I  can't  help  myself,"  she 
said. 

"Neither  can  I,"  said  Sutton. 

"Yes,  you  can  help  it.  You  can  ask 
somebody  to  marry  you." 

"And  you  can  marry  somebody  who 
asks  you." 

Miss  Decker  brought  her  other  palm 
to  the  support  of  her  chin.  "Nobody  asks 
me,"  she  said. 

"That  is  because  you  give  the  fellows 
such  scant  encouragement.  You 
shouldn't  do  it.  Ruth,  upon  my  word, 
you  shouldn't.  A  nice-looking  girl  like 
you  ought  to  have  married  long  ago.  All 
nice  girls  ought  to  marry." 

"Perhaps  they  would,"  remarked  Miss 
Decker,  "if  they  had  a  chance." 

"Oh,  that's  all  nonsense,"  returned 
Sutton.  "They  get  the  chance,  all  right, 
I  don't  believe  the  woman  e\'er  lived,  no 
matter  how  urgly  and  uninteresting,  who 
did  not  get  at  least  one  oflFer  of  marriage. 
At  any  rate,  I  never  saw  one." 

"Yes.  you  have  seen  one,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "You  see  one  now.  Nobody  ever 
asked  me  to  marrv  him." 
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Sutton  dropped  his  half-bantering  air. 
He  looked  at  his  caller  curiously.  "Oh, 
come  now,  Ruth,"  he  said,  "you  can't 
expect  me  to  believe  that.  Why,  you  are 
an  unusually  popular  woman.  I  don't 
want  to  give  you  any  taffy,  but  facts  are 
facts,  and  I  hope  you  won't  take  offense 
when  I  tell  you  that  you  are  the  very 
nicest  girl  I  ever  knew.  You  are  pretty, 
you  are  bright,  you  are  entertaining.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell,  me  that  a  woman  of 
your  type  never  had  a  chance  to  get  mar- 
ried? Why,  I  never  saw  you  when  you 
hadn't  a  pack  of  men  at  your  heels." 

Miss  Decker  sighed  softly.  "But  they 
didn't  mean  anything,"  she  said.  "They 
liked  me  well  enough  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  they  never  wanted  to  marry 
me.  It  is  a  sober  fact  that  nobody  ever 
wanted  to  do  that." 

Sutton's  guardian  angel  gave  him  a 
tremendous  push,  and  he  fell  forward 
precipitately.  "You  are  wrong  there," 
he  said,  "Somebody  has  wanted  to  marry 
you." 

"He  never  told  me  so." 

"What  would  you  say  if  he  should  tell 
you?" 

"I  don't  know.  It  would  depend  upon 
the  man." 

"What  would  you  say  if  I  told  you?" 

Miss    Decker    screamed    in    subdued 

tones.     "You?"  she  said. 

Sutton  nodded.    "Yes,"  he  said.    "I'm 

the  fellow." 

Miss  Decker  jumped  to  the  half-way 
point  between  laughter  and  tears,  and 
there  she  halted.  "It  seems  strange," 
she  said.  "I  can  hardly  believe  you  mean 
it.  We  have  known  each  other  so  long. 
We  have  been  together  so  much.  We 
have  talked  of  so  many  things,  but — we 
never  talked  this  way  before.  You  never 
did  anything  to  make  me  think  that — 
that  you — " 

Sutton  took  another  unpremeditated 
leap.     "That,"  said  he,  "was  because  I 


am  such  a  slowgoer — such  an  idiot.  I 
wanted  to  ask  you,  all  right,  but  I  was 
too  confoundedly  backward." 

Miss  Decker  spread  her  palms  out  on 
the  blotter,  and  left  her  chin  to  take  care 
of  itself.  Sutton  came  to  its  assistance. 
"Now  that  I  have  forged  to  the  front 
like  a  man,"  he  said,  'what  are  you  going 
to  say  to  me?" 

"That  I  am  glad  you  forged  to  the 
front." 

At  4  o'clock  Miss  Decker  resumed  her 
journey  to  Brooklyn,  Sutton  escorted 
her  as  far  as  the  elevator.  When  he 
came  back  he  paused  before  his  desk 
moodily. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "if  this  isn't  the 
darnedest  mess  I  ever  got  mixed  up  in," 

Then  he  took  Hardy's  letter  from  be- 
neath the  blotter, 

"I  celebrated  the  natal  day  by  renew- 
ing my  oath  never  to  marry,'  he  read. 
"And  I  wrote  that  just  one  hour  ago.  I 
can't  send  it  now.  I'll  have  to  write  an- 
other letter." 

Then  he  wrote:  "My  dear  Darnley:  I 
have  news  for  you.  I  am  going  to  get 
married.  I  have  got  sick  and  tired  of 
living  alone  ("That's  a — wh-e-ew!"  he 
commented,  *but  I'll  have  to  let  it  go') 
and  have  decided  to  seek  companionship 
in  matrimony.  I  have  been  in  love  with 
my  intended  wife  for  many  years  (I  hon- 
estly believe  that  is  so),  but  have  foolish- 
ly delayed  my  happiness  until  now.  We 
are  going  to  be  married  next  month.  I 
hope  you  will  come  on  to  the  wedding," 

"I'd  like  to  know,"  said  Sutton,  as  he 
reread  the  letter,  "if  I  really  have  wanted 
to  marry  Ruth  all  this  time,  or  if  I  felt 
sorry  for  the  poor  girl  on  account  of  her 
frank  confession  that  she  was  the  excep- 
tion that  proved  my  rule?  Anyway,  I 
hope  it  will  turn  out  all  right." 

And  it  has  turned  out  all  right,  but 
even  so,  Sutton  sometimes  wonders  if 
other  men  do  the  trick  as  suddenlv  as  he 
did. 


Ilie  World's  Greatest  Gateway 

Facts  and  Figures  Showing  Why  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Ship  Canal  Plays  a 
Most  Important  Part  in  the  Development  of  our  Country — Historical  Par- 
allel between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mediterranean,  each  characteriz- 
ing A  Distinct  Epoch  in  the  Progress  of  Mankind. 

By  a  Staff  Contributor- 


Some  readers,  those  in  places  distant 
from  the  locality  referred  to  in  this  ar- 
ticle, may  puzzle  themselves  over  the 
meaning  of  the  queer-looking  names 
"Sault  Ste.  Marie."  The  words  are 
French — the  French  explorers  having 
named  the  place  quite  appropriately,  but 
somewhat  obscurely  to  English  ears. 
"Sault,"  or  as  it  is  pronounced,  and 
sometimes  Americanized  in  spelling,  "for 
short,"  is  sounded  as  "Soo."  "Sault"  is 
the  French  for  leap,  jump,  fall,  water- 
fall. It  was  applied  to  the  rapids  of  the 
river  and  means  the  leap  or  water- fall 
of  the  St.  Mary's. 

While  the  nation  is  talking  about  the 
Panama  canal,  perhaps  it  might  surprise 
many  well-informed  persons  to  learn  that 


In  the  Locks. 


right  here  in  Michigan  we  already  have 
tmquestionably  the  greatest  canal  in  the 
world.  True,  the  Panama  canal  problem 
is  fraught  with  vast  commercial  conse- 
quence, military  and  strategic  signifi- 
cance, but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
Michigan  is  already  operating  a  water- 
way of  the  first  commercial  magnitude. 
So  great  is  canal  development  in  fact 
that  the  present  is  often  referred  to  as 
"an  era  of  canals.'  There  are  in  this 
country  no  less  than  thirty-eight  canals, 


the  Erie  canal,  which  cost  $52,540,800 
and  runs  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  Buf- 
falo, a  distance  of  387  miles ;  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio,  184  miles  in  length;  Ohio 
canal,  317  miles;  Pennsylvania,  193 
miles,  Miami  and  Erie,  274  miles.  The 
ship  canals  are  the  Welland,  connecting 
Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie;  the  St. 
Mary's  Falls,  connecting  Lake  Superior 
and  Lake  Huron  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie; 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  or  Canadian  canal, 
connecting  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Hu- 
ron at  St.  Mary's  river. 

Canal  building  has  always  had  a  re- 
markable influence  on  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Get  out  your  geographies.  Care- 
fully note  these  facts :  Between  Poti,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  and  Duluth,  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior,  intervene  134  degrees 
of  longitude,  a  distance  equal  to  more 
than  one-third  of  the  circumference  of 
the  globe. 

Ships  can  take  this  long  voyage,  pass- 
ing through  the  Great  Lakes  from  the 
Western  to  the  Eastern  Continent. 

In  ancient  times,  the  Mediterranean 
was  the  one  highway  for  the  nations. 
Then,  as  now,  trade  seeks  the  nearest 
water — a  precept  that  modem  railroad 
builders  have  unerringly  followed.  The 
\Iediterranean,  through  its  geographical 
position,  brought  about  the  civilization 
of  Northern  and  Western  Europe,  end- 
ing finally  with  the  occupation  of  Amer- 
ica. 

So,  in  turn,  to  continue  the  parallel, 
the  Great  Lakes,  in  this  later  era  of  man's 
destiny,  have  become  the  Western  gate 
to  national  progress.  From  the  time  of 
the  Jesuits,  300  years  ago,  to  the  present 
moment,  the  Great  Lakes  have  carried 
largely  the  internal  commerce  of  the  New 
World.     Explorer,   priest,   pioneer,   and 
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merchant  have  recognized  and  utilized 
the  Inland  Seas  as  the  most  direct  high- 
way between  the  Eastern  and  the  West- 
ern worlds, 

Michigan,  after  all  these  long  years  of 
national  development  ,  is  still  within  200 
miles  of  the  actual  geographical  center, 
according  tc  density  of  population.  (Sec 
latest  U.  S.  census  report.) 

To  continue  the  parallel  of  the  one  na- 
tional highway,  the  real  gateway  of 
progress,  recall  that  the  grain  of  Dakota 


Study,  next,  that  other  immense  area 
between  Churchill's  Bay,  on  Hudson's 
r>ay,  the  regions  of  Manitoba  and  Assin- 
naboia ;  and  cast  your  eyes  west  on  your 
map  as  far  as  X'ancouver — this  matchless 
Empire  looks  to  the  Great  Lakes  as  the 
one  natural  gateway  of  commerce. 

Thus,  the  St.  Mary's  Ship  Canal  be- 
comes a  symbol  of  all  this  grand  prog- 
ress. The  Sault  Ste.  Marie's  Canal  is  in 
truth  the  key  to  the  trade  of  the  Great 
Lakes.    The  Suez  Canal,  the  gate  of  the 


Birds  Eye  View  U.  S.  Ship  Canal,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 


and  the  limitless  rieids  of  the  Northwest, 
the  ore  from  the  far-off  silver  and  lead 
mines  of  Montana,  Idaho  and  eastern 
Washington,  comes  east  over  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Take  your  geography  and  clearly  fix 
in  mind  that  vast  stretch  of  territory 
tributary  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
road, on  our  National  boundary.  The 
domain  we  are  considering  contains  100,- 
000,000  acres  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Saskatchawan.  This  enormous  empire 
pays  perpetual  tribute  to  the  Great  Lakes 
— will  continue  to  pay  more  and  more, 
as  time  goes  on.  Eor,  it  is  an  axiom  of 
transportation,  'The  railroad  will  find 
the  nearest  ship,"  which  means,  in  this 
case,  tlie  ships  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Gen.  Orlando  M.  Poe  once  said:  "If 
a  prediction  were  now  made  concerning 
what  the  next  20  years  will  bring  to  pass, 
in  the  waterways  between  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Atlantic,  the  prediction  would 
sound  like  a  rhapsody." 


East,  cost  $100,000,000  and  is  operated 
day  and  night,  the  year  around.  But  its 
cargoes  do  not  begin  to  compare  with 
those  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal.  In 
1902,  3,708  vessels  went  through  the 
Suez,  carrying  a  total  of  11,248,413  tons*; 
canal  tolls,  $114,564,800.  In  contrast, 
showing  the  greater  trade  of  the  Ste. 
Marie's  Canal,  statistics  show:  In  231 
days,  1 901,  the  tonnage  was  25,255,810; 
value,  $281,364,750;  Suez,  1901,  15,163,- 
233  tons.  In  1901,  the  Ste.  Marie's  Canal 
did  the  following  trade:  Tonnage,  28,- 
403,065;  passengers  carried,  59,663; 
coal,  4,593*^36  tons;  flour,  7'634,350  bar- 
rels; wheat,  52,812,636  bushels;  other 
grain,  24,760,547  bushels;  salt,  443774 
barrels ;  general  merchandise,  558,774 
tons;  iron  ore,  18,090,618  tons;  lumber, 
1,072,124  feet.  Statistics  of  the  present 
year  of  the  Suez  Canal  are  not  at  hand 
and  so  those  of  the  St.  Mary's  Canal  are 
omitted.  They  are  much  greater  than 
the  figures  given  above. 


lie  Facralty  of  Speech 

A  CURIOUS  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  SOME  OF 
ITS  MENTAL  VAGARIES. 


hy  R,  H.    WILSON,  Ph,  D. 


It  is  evident  that  a  child  leams  to  talk 
by  hearing  spoken  words  and  obtaining 
ear  memories  of  the  sounds — "auditory 
word  representations,"  as  Lichtheim 
calls  them.  This  is  the  beginning  of  lan- 
guage, and  after  a  time  the  child  begins 
to  use  the  muscles  of  its  vocal  organs  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  sounds 
it  has  heard.  Thus  in  learning  to  talk 
the  child  first  develops  two  brain  centers, 
one  for  ear  images,  the  other  for  motor 
images,  and  these  must  be  connected  so 
that  they  can  be  used  together,  the  first 
receiving  impressions  from  the  outside 
world,  the  second  sending  imitations  of 
these  to  the  vocal  organs. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
sounds  received  by  the  ear  center  are  un- 
derstood; when,  instead  of  sending  only 
imitations  to  the  vocal  organs,  other 
sounds  are  sent,  and  ideas  are  expressed, 
showing  that  there  has  been  a  process  of 
elaboration,  an  analysis  of  the  words 
been  heard  and  a  synthesis  of  ideas  re- 
sulting from  this  analysis.  Evidently 
another  center  has  been  built  up,  one  of 
perception,  in  which  concepts  are  elab- 
orated, a  center  that  is  necessary  for  vo- 
litional language.  In  time  the  child 
leams  to  read  and  write.  Unless  it  is 
blind  a  center  of  vision  has  been  already 
built  up  to  such  a  degree  that  familiar 
objects  are  recognized. 

But  the  visual  impressions  of  printed 
words  and  of  writing  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  ear  center.  It  is  the  un- 
conscious memory  of  the  sound  of  the 
printed  word  that  gives  it  its  meaning. 
In  reading  aloud  the  vocal  muscles  must 
be  used  properly  in  connection  with  the 
impression  received  by  the  eye  center  and 
the  unconsciously  acting  ear  center  (and 
of  course,  the  perception  center).  In 
writing,  which  requires  special  move- 
ments of  the  hand,  another  center  is  used 
in  addition  to  those  alreadv  mentioned. 


Consciously  or  unconsciously,  most  peo- 
ple in  writing  "read  aloud  silently"  (if 
such  an  expression  is  permissible)  ;  the 
soimd  of  the  word  is  recalled  before  the 
letters  are  formed.  The  phonetic  system 
of  writing  adopted  by  some  people  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  this. 

The  movements  of  writing  are  exe- 
cuted under  the  guidance  of  the  eye  cen- 
ter. In  some  cases  of  "double  vision" 
the  writing  is  clear  and  perfectly  legible 
when  one  eye  is  closed,  but  unsymmei- 
rical  and  very  illegible  when  both  eyes 
cire  used.  C)ne  sometimes  finds  among 
tt  legraph  operators  a  man  who  can  write 
with  both  hands  at  the  same  time — take 
one  message  and  receive  another.  Such 
cases  bring  up  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  speech  center  is  used  in  writing,  for 
that  center  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain 
alone,  while  in  all  muscular  movementJt 
of  the  body  the  brain  centers  are  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  center  for  the  right 
arm,  wrist  and  hand  being  on  the  left 
side  of  the  brain,  etc. 

Or,  take  the  case  of  an  Illinois  judge, 
well  known  to  the  bar ;  he  writes  with  his 
left  hand,  but  he  can  walk  up  to  a  hotel 
register  and  astonish  the  clerk  by  regis- 
tering his  name  and  address  with  his 
right  hand  while  the  book  is  upside  down 
— and  his  writing  is  upside  down  and 
from  left  to  right.  He  does  this  with  as 
much  ease  as  though  the  book  were  right 
side  up  and  he  were  using  his  left  hand 

V/henever  disease  or  injury  causes  a 
"break"  in  one  of  these  centers,  or  in  a 
line  of  communication,  one  of  the  forms 
of  si-hasia,  or  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  forms,  results;  and  so  thoroughly 
have  surgeons  and  physiologists  studied 
this  subject  that  w^ien  a  break  does  oc- 
cur it  can  be  located  with  as  much  ease 
as  the  break  in  a  line  of  telegraph  wire. 
If  the  trouble  is  in  the  motor  center, 
there   is  an   ataxic  aphasia;   the  person 
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loses  volitional  speech,  the  ability  to  re- 
peat words,  to  read  aloud,  to  write  at 
dictation,  and  generally  to  write  at  will; 
he  retains  the  ability  to  understand 
spoken  and  written  words  and  to  copy. 

If  the  trouble  is  in  the  ear  center  the 
person  loses  the  understanding  of  both 
spoken  and  written  language,  the  ability 
to  repeat  words,  to  read  aloud  and  to 
write  at  dictation  but  retains  the  ability 
to  write  and  copy,  and  while  volitional 
speech  is  retained  it  is  often  so  imperfect 
that  paraphasia  exists.  When  the  trou- 
ble is  between  the  perception  and  the  mo- 
tor centers  volitional  speech  and  voli- 
tional writing  are  both  lost,  but  the  un- 
derstanding of  spoken  and  written  lan- 
guage and  the  ability  to  copy  remain,  as 
does  the  ability  to  repeat  words,  write  at 
dictation  and  to  read  aloud. 

When  the  connection  between  the  ear 
and  perception  centers  is  cut  off  the  per- 
son cannot  understand  spoken  or  written 
language,  but  volitional  speech  (imper- 
fect), volitional  writing  (imperfect),  the 
ability  to  repeat  words,  read  aloud,  write 
at  dictation  and  to  copy  will  remain, 
though  the  person  will  not  understand 
what  he  repeats,  reads  aloud  or  copies. 

So  much  for  what  is  known.  Some 
other  things  can  be  logically  assumed. 
Physiologists  have  never  found  a  center 
of  will  or  judgment  any  more  than  they 
have  a  center  for  perception  or  reading. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  while  percep- 


tion may  be  perfect,  while  a  person  may 
recognize  the  necessity  for  doing  a  cer- 
tain thing,  there  is  total  absence  of  will 
to  do  it. 

Again,  perception  and  will  may  be  per- 
fect, but  something  has  happened  to  the 
hitherto  good  faculty  (or  center)  of 
judgment.  Many  a  person  has  been  run 
over  by  a  locomotive  or  has  failed  to  es- 
cape other  sudden  danger  because, 
though  the  danger  was  fully  perceived 
and  understood,  the  will  power  was  sud- 
denly lost.  In  other  cases  of  like  danger 
the  survivors  often  say  they  recognized 
the  danger  and  tried  to  avoid  it,  but  were 
"dazed"  and  did  not  know  what  to  do; 
sudden  fear  or  nervous  shock  caused  a 
"break"  between  the  will  and  judgment. 

Again,  the  will  and  judgment  may  act 
when  there  is  no  clear  perception  of  the 
danger  or  other  matter  requiring  prompt 
action.  The  physiologist  must  therefore 
assume  a  large  center  for  concepts,  in- 
cluding the  centers  of  perception,  wil! 
and  judgment,  since  the  physiologist 
must  deal  with  the  functions  of  organs, 
and  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  study  the 
physiology  of  the  brain  he  enters  the  field 
of  psychology  and  must  study  the  psy- 
chical activities  of  the  brain.  It  is  this 
study  that  has  led  up  to  the  great  tri- 
umphs of  brain  surgery  in  recent  years, 
by  which  the  surgeon  can  locate  a  brain 
tumor  in  a  given  case,  perform  an  op- 
eration  and  find  the  tumor  where  he  pre- 
dicted  it   would   be   found. 


Gy9*m   Comprehension. 

Not  every  dog  is  as  smart  as  Gyp,  a 
fine  pointer  owned  by  McRae  Cave,  of 
Kansas,  for  Gyp  can  do  all  but  talk.  In 
their  rooms  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cave  have  a 
flock  of  canaries,  which  frequently  they 
give  the  freedom  of  the  rooms.  On  com- 
ing home  on  Friday  Mr.  Cave  found  one 
missing  when  he  counted  beaks.  He 
searched  the  place  over  for  the  bird  but 
could  find  only  a  few  scattered  feathers 
about  the  radiator.  He  suspected  that 
Gyp  had  had  something  to  do  with  the 
disappearance,  and  after  his  futile  search 
he  called  her  to  time. 

"Gyp.  dead  bird,"  said  he  to  the  well 


trained  hunter,  his  usual  command  for 
retrieving.  Without  an  instant's  hesi- 
tancy Gyp  went  directly  to  the  tabouret 
which  stood  in  the  corner,  reached  one 
paw  under  it,  and  brought  forth  the  un- 
willing bird,  alive  and  fluttering.  The 
bird  had  grown  weary  of  its  accustomed 
confinement  in  a  cage  at  night  and  had 
secreted  itself,  but  it  couldn't  fool  Gyp. 


In  a  Choir  L.oft. 

Slim — What  do  you  think  of  our  new 
tenor  singer? 

Trim — Oh,  he's  a  howling  success. 
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Tlie    Ijondlord  Renllaed   Several   Farms   from 
One   Dinner. 

Gen.  William  T.  Clark  the  last  surviv- 
ing adjutant  general  and  chief  of  staff  of 
Grant's  old  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  is  73 
years  old,  but  looks  much  younger.  One 
night  in  March  last  he  was  walking  along 
Jackson  square  when  a  runaway  cab 
horse  knocked  him  down.  He  was  cut 
badly  on  the  head,  several  ribs  were 
broken  and  one  of  his  legs  was  mangled. 
He  was  taken  to  his  hotel,  and  after  an 
extended  examination  the  doctor  told  the 
waiting  friends  that  the  patient  was  doing 
as  well  as  could  be  expected^  but  that  he 
would  die  before  morning.  General 
Clark  overheard  him,  and  it  made  him 
angry.  When  the  doctor  stepped  back 
into  the  room  the  patient  was  sitting  up 
in  bed,  literally  and  figuratively  witli 
"blood  in  his  eye." 

"I  want  a  glass  of  good  whisky  and  a 
cigar,"  said  the  general. 

"For  the  Lord's  sake!"  exclaimed  the 
doctor,  "what  kind  of  a  man  are  you, 
anyway  ?" 

"Well,  I'm  this  kind  of  a  man,"  re- 
torted the  old  warhorse.  "I  didn't  fight 
in  twenty-seven  pitched  battles  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  come  out  in 
good  shape  and  live  to  die  by  being  run 
over  by  a  drunken  cab  driver." 

The  next  day  General  Clark  was  in 
great  pain  on  account  of  his  broken  ribs, 
which  the  doctor  had  overlooked.  As 
soon  as  they  were  attended  to  he  began 
to  get  better. 

So  far  as  known  General  Clark  is  the 
only  man  who  ever  paid  $1,000  apiece 
for  forty  dinners.  It  was  while  Grant 
was  at  Vicksburg  that  a  Confederate 
commissary  was  captured  while  on  his 
way  to  Texas  with  $600,000  in  Confed- 
erate money  with  which  he  was  going 
to  buy  cattle.  General  Qark  took  charge 
of  the  money.  Grant,  Sherman,  McPher- 
son  and  their  staffs  were  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  and  ordered  Johnson,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  leading  hotel,  to  get  tihem  up 
a  dinner.  General  Clark  asked  for  his 
bill  in  gold. 

"It  will  be  about  $1  apiece"  said  John- 
son. 

"How  much  in  greenbacks?"  asked 
General  Clark. 

"About  $5  apiece." 


"How  much  in  Confederate  money?" 
"Oh,  I  guess  about  $1,000  apiece,"  said 
Johnson. 

General  Clark  called  an  orderly,  who 
brought  in  a  bagful  of  Confederate 
money  with  which  he  paid  the  bill.  It 
turned  out  a  lucky  stroke  for  Johnson, 
who  took  the  money  and  bought  several 
farms  nearby.  Johnson's  family  owns 
them  to  this  day,  and  they  now  are  worth 
a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  Openluv  of  Tawney»»  Career. 

Congressman  Tawney  and  ex-Con- 
gressman Tim  Tarsney  are  great  friends. 
Representative  Tawney,  of  Minnesota, 
has  a  remarkable  record.  He  is  the  son 
of  a  blacksmith,  the  grandson  of  a  black- 
smith and  is  a  blacksmith  himself,  having 
spent  seven  years,  after  he  was  fifteen 
years  old,  in  his  father's  shop,  near 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  He  saved  his  earnings, 
and  when  he  thought  he  had  enough  to 
pay  his  fare  to  the  west  he  walked 
through  Pennsylvania  to  the  Ohio  river, 
took  a  steamer  down  to  Cairo,  changed 
for  a  Mississippi  river  boat  and  kept  on 
going  northward  as  far  as  his  money 
would  pay  his  passage.  When  the  boat 
reached  Winona  he  had  just  twenty-five 
cents  left,  and  paid  that  to  an  expressman 
to  haul  him  and  his  trunk  from  the  river 
landing  to  a  boarding  house  uptown. 
Two  hours  later  he  started  out  to  look  for 
a  job  and  applied  for  work  at  the  first 
blacksmith's  shop  he  found.  The  boss 
hired  him  off-hand;  he  remained  in  the 
shop  four  years,  and  in  the  mean  time  he 
studied  law  evenings  with  a  man  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made.  A  year  and  a 
half  later  he  went  to  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
took  a  year  of  law  lectures  at  the  univer- 
sity, his  first  schooling  since  he  was  four- 
teen years  old.  He  went  back  to  Winona, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  commenced 
practice,  took  up  politics,  and  is  now 
about  to  enter  upon  his  twelfth  year  in 
congress. 

A  Woman  of  Forestflrht. 

According  to  the  Globe,  a  woman  in 
Atchison  was  dying  and  seemed  to  see  a 
host  of  white-robed  figures  in  the  dim  be- 
yond. "I  don't  want  to  go  there,"  she 
said.  "Think  of  all  the  washing  someone 
will  have  to  do." 


Old  Bays  ii  SontM  Caroliiac 


THE  HOME  OF  A  PLANTER 
AND  HIS  LORDLY    STATE. 

by  RHETA    CHILDE  DORR. 


Of  the  ante-bellum  planter,  his  enor- 
mous wealth,  his  culture,  refinement, 
taste,  and  of  the  luxury  of  his  life,  not 
even  the  fiction  writers  seem  to  have  an 
adequate  conception.  The  old-time 
Southern  planter  was  not  a  farmer;  he 
was  a  great  lord,  a  baron  of  serfs,  with 
virtual  powers  of  life  and  death. 

One  of  his  favorite  ambitions  was  to 
build  himself  a  splendid  chateau,  miles 
away  from  town  or  railroad,  to  create  a 
little  civilization  for  his  own  exclusive 
enjoyment,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness 
of  forest  or  plain.  His  plantations  were 
often  in  a  distant  state,  and  were  man- 
aged by  an  overseer,  with  an  occasional 
visit  of  inspection  from  the  master. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  plantation  house, 
comfortably,  sometimes  luxuriously,  fur- 
nished, but  it  was  occupied  by  the  family 
only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year.  There 
was  good  reason  for  this.  Rice  and  su- 
gar are  grown  in  low,  malarial  countries, 
exceedingly  unhealthy  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  even  when  sanitary 
conditions  were  possible  it  could  not 
have  been  thought  a  desirable  place  to 
bring  up  children. 

The  planter  owned  a  town  house  be- 
sides in  the  principal  city  of  his  state, 
but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he 
lived  in  his  chateau,  entertaining  house 
parties  and  enjoying  life.  The  place 
was  his  real  home,  and  on  its  beautifi- 
cation  he  spent  vast  sums  of  money. 

One  of  these  magnificent  old  places  it 
was  my  fortune  to  explore  under  the 
guidance  of  the  family  which  had  owned 
it  before  the  war.  Milford,  in  its  decay, 
is  still  beautiful  and  stately,  and  its  lofty 
rooms  still  contain  some  of  its  ancient 
treasures,  although  the  choicest  of  them 
have  been  removed  to  the  present  home 
of  its  owners.  The  house  was  built  in 
1839  by  James  L.  Manning,  afterwards 
Governor   Manning  of   South   Carolina. 


He  was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  derived 
principally  from  sugar  plantations  in 
Louisiana.  His  sugar  lands  were  33,000 
acres  in  extent,  and  he  owned  no  less 
than  seven  hundred  slaves.  His  town* 
house  was  one  of  the  finest  mansions  in 
Columbia,  but  Milford,  his  country  seat, 
thirty  miles  from  the  capital,  was  his 
pride.  There  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
from  1842  until  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  in  the  early  eighties.  Impover- 
ished by  the  war,  the  family  scattered, 
and  the  old  house  has  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  decay.  The  earthquake  of  1886 
damaged  it  somewhat,  but  it  suffers 
chiefly  from  neglect.  Houses  need  hu- 
man companionship.  They  die  quickly 
when  left  alone. 

One  finds  it  hard  to  understand  why 
Milford  was  built  in  such  an  inaccessible 
and  unattractive  spot.  Miles  and  yet 
miles  of  pine  barrens  surround  it  in  every 
direction.  Not  far  away  lie  the  dank 
wastes  of  the  great  Santee  swamp.  The 
soil  is  so  poor  that  it  must  have  cost  a 
small  fortune  to  create  the  lawns  and 
gardens  about  the  house.  There  is  no 
railroad  station  within  seven  miles.  In 
Governor  Manning's  day  there  was  none 
within  twenty-five  miles.  Every  bit  of 
building  material  had  to  be  carted  over 
roads  where  the  wheels  sank  to  their 
axles  in  dry,  fine  sand.  But  here  the 
lordly  planter  elected  to  build  his  country 
seat,  and  here  it  stands. 

The  granite  for  its  walls  was  shipped 
from  Rhode  Island;  the  rarest  woods 
were  imported  for  the  inside  work,  near- 
ly all  the  furniture  was  brought  from 
Europe.  But  before  the  furniture  was 
carried  into  the  house  something  like 
$125,000  had  been  expended  upon  it. 
The  architect  was  a  New  York  man,  a 
Mr.  Potter.  He  planned  the  house  and 
saw  it  built.  Just  twenty-six  years  later 
it  became  the  headquarters  of  an  officer 
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commanding  a  body  of  Union  troops. 
He  admired  the  architecture  of  the  house 
and  asked  who  had  planned  it.  On 
hearing  the  name  he  looked  up  with 
kindling  eye.  "My  brother!"  exclaimed 
General  Potter.  A  few  days  later  came 
the  news  of  General  Lee's  surrender,  but 
it  is  certain  that  if  the  war  had  continued 
the  Manning  house  would  not  have  been 
destroyed. 

Entering  the  front  door  from  the  mar- 
ble pillared  porch,  one  finds  a  wide  hall, 
running  the  entire  depth  of  the  house, 
and  opening  upon  a  circular  porch.  A 
•  covered  colonnade  leads  from  either  side 
of  this  rear  porch  to  the  laundry  and  the 
kitchen.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  archi- 
tect sacrificed  use  to  beauty.  The  fact 
that  the  food  became  stone  cold  on  the 
way  to  the  dining  room  was  utterly  ig- 
nored. A  stately  staircase,  with  a  splen- 
did mahogany  banister-rail,  the  newel 
post  of  which  is  curiously  twisted,  rises 
from  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall.  The 
furniture  here,  as  throughout  the  house, 
is  of  rosewood.  The  cushions  are  of 
brown  Spanish  leather,  admirably  pre- 
served. 

Iron  candelabra,  six  feet  in  height,  and 
a  large  iron  lantern  lighted  up  the  rows 
of  family  portraits  which  line  the  walls. 
A  dozen  or  more  marble  busts  of  classic 
heroes  and  Roman  emperors  and  em- 
presses lend  a  strangely  inhabitated  air 
to  the  deserted  place.  On  a  rack  near 
the  entrance  hangs  the  broad  beaver  hat 
worn  by  the  old  squire  in  his  walks  about 
the  grounds,  and  on  a  sofa  near  by  Hes 
a  faded  calash  with  pink  strings.  There 
was  something  so  intimate,  so  personal 
in  that  pink-trimmed  bonnet  thrown  care- 
lessly on  the  sofa  near  the  door ;  it  deep- 
ened the  feeling  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  me  on  entering,  that  the  dial  of 
time  had  been  turned  back  and  I  was 
living  in  a  dead  and  gone  generation. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  is  the 
library,  completely  dismantled,  and  the 
(lining  room,  which  retains  a  few  relics 
of  the  hospitable  'past.  On  the  high 
mantel  are  two  rare  old  lamps  hung  with 
prisims.  They  are  of  the  kind  which 
first  superseded  candles.  The  general 
construction  is  that  of  the  student  lamp, 
and  they  are  made  to  burn  a  kind  of  fish 
oil.     These  oil  lamps  are  not  uncommon 


in  the  South,  which,  in  spite  of  war  and 
disaster,  has  preserved  quantities  of  ex- 
quisite old  furniture. 

The  bedrooms  in  the  second  and  third 
stories  are  eight  in  number.  I  have  said 
that  there  are  no  closets,  but  the  princi- 
pal bedrooms  have  spacious  dressing 
rooms,  where  gowns  and  finery  could  be 
kept,  and  every  room  had  its  huge  ma- 
hogany wardrobes,  quite  as  large  as 
many  modern  closets.  There  are  no  ser- 
vants' room  in  the  house.  Their  quar- 
ters are  some  distance  in  the  rear. 

I  lingered  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the 
third  story,  where  a  great  pile  of  miscel- 
laneous rubbish  had  been  stored.  There 
was  a  heap  of  Qiarleston  Couriers,  pub- 
lished in  the  fretful  years  preceding  the 
Rebellion,  and  an  almost  complete  file 
of  wartime  papers.  I  read  the  bitter,  in- 
temperate paragraphs  to  my  Southern 
friends,  and  we  smiled  together  over 
them.  One  of  the  ladies  found  an  old 
novel  on  the  fly  leaf  of  which  she  had 
written,  thirty-seven  years  before:  "This 
day  the  Yankees  have  taken  possession 
of  our  house."  She  put  the  book  in  her 
pocket,  and  then  we  went  downstairs  and 
out  into  the  winter  sunshine,  where  Un- 
cle Ben  was  patiently  waiting  to  lock  the 
doors  behind  us. 

Have  I  waited  so  long  before  intro- 
ducing Uncle  Ben?  He  is  as  much  a 
relic  of  the  Old  Order  as  Milford  itself. 
The  old  fellow  was  brought  there  in  the 
early  40's  to  be  nurse  and  attendant  to 
the  youngest  son  of  the  house,  then 
eighteen  months  old.  Later  he  became 
chief  butler,  and  finally  the  master's  own 
body  servant.  An  exceptionally  intelli- 
gent negro,  he  was  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  to  keep  accounts.  He  was 
trusted  to  an  extent  that  no  servant  of 
the  present  day  is  likely  to  be.  It  was 
Gov.  /Manning's  custom,  on  his  yearly 
tour  "of  the  watering  places,  to  carry 
large  sums  of  money,  or  rather  to  let 
Ben  carry  them,  and  the  man  not  infre- 
quently travelled  with  ten  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  in  his  money  belt. 

On  one  occasion,  when  at  Niagara 
Falls,  the  governor  went  out  to  spend  the 
evening,  and  gave  Ben  permission  to  en- 
joy himself  as  he  pleased  away  from  the 
hotel.  Ben  was  young  and  gay,  and  ht 
is  not  to  be  too  severely  censured  for  the 
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manner  in  which  he  sought  to  find 
pleasure.  As  he  expresses  it :  "We  went 
across  the  river  into  Canada  to  spend  a 
few  hours  in  what  boys  of  our  age 
thought  was  no  harm.  But  it  proved  to 
me  that  it  was  a  mistake,  and  got  me 
into  a  big  trouble.  By  going  with  them 
I  got  a  httle  oflf  my  balance,  and  it  took 
me  some  time  to  get  right  again.  In 
that  time  my  master  left  the  Falls  and 
went  to  Boston.  In  spite  of  the  many 
inducements  held  out  to  me  to  stay  in 
Canada,  the  love  of  home,  and  of  those 
at  home,  and  my  contentment  with  my 
condition,  seemed  to  blind  me  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  So  I  just  'picked  my- 
self up*  " — this  is  a  phrase  of  Ben's ;  it 
means  to  hasten,  to  act  decisively — "and 
went  to  New  York,  where  I  stayed  a  few 
days,  and  at  last  found  my  old  master. 
And  that  was  a  happy  meeting,  I  tell 
you." 

The  fact  is  that  Ben  went  out  with 


some  young  colored  men,  of  not  too  scru- 
pulous morals,  and,  after  drinking  with 
them  for  an  hour,  lost  all  account  of  his 
surroundings.  He  awoke  after  a  day  or 
two,  sick,  and  remembered  that  he  had 
concealed  his  money  belt  in  his  trunk 
just  before  leaving  the  hotel.  As  soon 
as  he  was  able  he  hastened  back  to  the 
American  side,  only  to  find  that  his  mas- 
ter, after  two  days  of  searching,  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Ben  had  run 
away.  Cut  to  the  heart  by  what  to  him 
seemed  base  ingratitude,  the  Governor 
left  the  Falls,  forbearing  to  offer  a  re- 
ward for  the  fugitive.  He  was  at  a  din- 
ner party  in  New  York  when  Ben  located 
him.  A  servant  whispered  to  the  Gov- 
ernor that  a  young  colored  man  was  in 
the  hall  and  insisted  lipon  immediate 
speech  with  him.  The  governor  hastened 
from  the  table,  and  the  next  moment  the 
two  were  weeping  in  each  other's  arms. 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  DREAMER. 

JOHN    BOYLE   ORE1LL.Y. 


JOHN  BOYLE  O'REILLY  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, June  28,  1844,  and  died  in  Boston,  Aug. 
ID,  1890.  When  only  9  years  old  he  was  an 
apprentice  in  the  newspaper  of  his  home 
town,  and  he  subsequently  became  a  report- 
er on  different  English  papers.  In  i860  he 
entered  the  British  army,  and  for  nearly  six 
years  was  most  active  in  Fenian  propaganda. 
In  1866  he  was  convicted  of  treason  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot.  Sentence  was  com- 
muted to  life  imprisonment,  and  then  to 
twenty  years.  He  was  one  of  sixty-three  pol- 
itical   prisoners    transported    to    Australia, 


whence  he  made  his  escape  in  an  open  boat, 
ingenious  plans  having  been  made  by  which 
he  was  picked  up  and  taken  to  America  on 
a  whaler.  He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  Nov. 
23,  1869,  and  at  once  took  out  naturalization 
papers.  The  following  December  he  lectured 
lor  the  Fenians  in  New  York  City.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  became  connected  with  the 
Boston  Pilot,  and  six  years  later  he  became 
part  owner  of  the  paper.  During  his  twenty 
years*  residence  in  Boston  he  published  a 
half-dozen  volumes  of  poetry  and  prose  and 
took  high  rank  in  American  literature. 


I  am  tired  of  planning  and  toiling 

In  the  crowded  hives  of  men; 
Heart-weary  of  building  and  spoiling, 

And  spoiling  and  building  again. 
And  I  long  for  the  dear  old  river, 

Where  1  dreamed  my  youth  away; 
For  a  dreamer  lives  forever, 

And  a  toiler  dies  in  a  day. 

I  am  sick  of  the  showy  seemnng 

Of  a  life  that  is  half  a  lie; 
Of  the  faces  lined  with  scheming 

In  the  throng  that  hurries  by. 
From  the  sleepless  thoughts'  endeavor 

I  would  go  where  the  children  play; 
For  a  dreamer  lives  forever, 

And  a  toiler  dies  in  a  day. 


I  can  feel  no  pride,  but  pity 

For  the  burdens  the  rich  endure. 
There  is  nothing  sweet  in  the  city 

But  the  patient  lives  of  the  poor 
Oh,  the  little  hands  too  skillful, 

And  the  child  mind  choked  with  weeds ! 
The  daughter's  heart  grown  willful, 

And  the  father's  heart  that  bleeds! 

No  no!  from  the  street's  rude  bustle, 

From  trophies  of  mart  and  stage, 
I  would  fly  to  the  woods'  low  rustle 

And  the  meadow's  kindly  page. 
Let  me  dream  as  of  old  by  the  river, 

And  be  loved  for  the  dream  alway; 
For  a  dreamer  lives  forever. 

And  a  toiler  dies  in  a  day. 


OiMaieuYeriig  the  lajoFc 


by  M.  Mc  W. 


"Katherine,  ahoy  T' 

** What's  the  matter,  Petruchio?" 

"The  law  and  the  prophets  are  the 
matter.  That  is  to  say,  Aunty  Prue  has 
the  whole  church  conference  with  her 
this  evening." 

"Want  a  refuge?" 

"Exactly.  May  I  cross  the  garden 
wall?" 

"Let  me  think.  Tm  not  quite  sure 
you  ought  not  to  stay — for  the  good  of 
your  soul." 

"Bother  my  soul!  Besides,  Fd  risk 
losing  it  any  time  gladly  for  the  sake  of 
talking  to  you." 

"Petruchio,  don't  be  silly — else  I  shall 
certainly  leave  you  to  yourself." 

"You  can't.  I  won't  be  left.  I  am 
coming  whether  or  no." 

With  that  Petruchio,  otherwise  Johnny 
Acton,  scrambled  across  the  brick  wall 
which  divided  him  from  his  Katherine. 
She  was  properly  Anne  Wheat,  orphan 
and  heiress,  with  a  dragon  of  a  guardian 
in  the  person  of  her  uncle,  Major  Kav- 
anagh.  The  nicknames  came  from  cer- 
tain amateur  theatricals,  in  course  of 
which  Anne,  as  shrewish  Katherine,  had 
subjugated  her  Petruchio — off  the  stage. 

"Bear  witness,  I  did  not  tell  you  to 
come,"  Anne  said.  "But  since  you  are 
here  I  may  as  well  tell  you  something 
else:  Uncle  Fred  won't  hear  a  word  of 
it." 

"Why,  how  did  you  know  I  meant  to 
propose?"  Johnny  said,  in  a  voice  of  in- 
nocent wonder,  though  his  eyes  danced. 

"You  should  certainly  credit  me  with 
at  least  ordinary  penetration,"  Anne 
said,  trying  to  take  her  hand  from  his 
clasp.  "But,  really,  that  is  not  at  all 
what  I  meant.  I  should  never  waste 
breath  in  talking  to  Uncle  Fred  of  any- 
thing so  preposterous." 

"Indeed!  Then  what  is  it  he  won't 
hear  a  word  of?"  Johnny  asked,  reaching 
for  her  other  hand.  She  put  it  behind 
her  as  she  answered : 

"\\Tiy,  to  having  a  dance   upon    my 


birthday.  He  says  it  is  the  worst  pos- 
sible taste  to  emphasize  birthdays — and 
that  ten  years  hence  I'll  be  grateful  to 
him  for  having  saved  me  from  such  a 
mistake." 

"I  see.  He  thinks  you  may  want  to 
take  a  reef  in  your  age.  No  doubt  he'd 
like  to  do  it  now,  and  make  you  out  only 
sixteen  instead  of  nineteen,"  Johnny 
said.  "I  don't  much  blame  him,  though 
— he  must  be  loath  to  part  with  you." 

"With  my  money,  you  mean,"  Anne 
said,  sighing  slightly.  "Poor  uncle! 
Money  is  the  onlything  he  ever  did  truly 
love.  I  would  gladly  give  him  half  I 
have,  only  I  know  he  would  be  quite  as 
miserable  thinking  about  the  other  half." 

"I  wish  you'd  give  him  all  of  it!" 
Johnny  said,  impulsively,  "then  I  should 
dare  ask  you  to  marry  me  out  of  hand. 
You  know,  and  I  know,  I  have  nothing 
but  expectations — but,  Anne,  darling, 
even  if  Aunt  Prue  did  turn  rusty,  I 
shouldn't  let  you  starve." 

"Why  do  you  object  to  my  poor  for- 
tune?" Anne  asked,  saucily.  "Now,  I 
think  ready  money  is  not  only  a  con- 
venience, but  an  ornament." 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  Johnny  said, 
promptly.  "The  trouble  is  a  fellow  who 
hasn't  got  it,  if  he's  half  way  a  decent 
sort,  hesitates  about  carrying  off  a  girl 
who  has  got  it,  in  spite  of  her  pastors 
and  masters." 

"Aren't  you  brave  enough  to  defy  'they 
say'  in  all  its  works  ?"  Anne  asked. 

By  way  of  answer  Johnny  kissed  her. 
She  pushed  him  away  gently,  but  pre- 
tended to  frown  as  she  said: 

"I  am  disappointed!  I  thought  you 
were  original  in  everything.  Kisses  are 
as  old  as " 

"As  old  as  love — ^and  as  new,"  Johnny 
interrupted,  then  irrelevantly:  "How 
old  is  the  major?" 

"Sixty  last  month,"  Anne  said,  in  won- 
der.    Johnny  ran  on: 

"And  Aunt  Prue  is  fifty-odd  and  worth 
fifty  thousand.     Katherine,  do  you  not 
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I)erceive  the    hand  of    Providence  in  it 

aiir 

"I  seem  to  see  that  you  have  lost  your 
wits,"  Anne  retorted. 

Johnny  caught  her  hand. 

*'Come  with  me  to  the  house,"  he  said ; 
^*I  have  a  duty  to  discharge  which  can- 
not be  longer  shirked." 

Three  *minutes  later  he  stood  facing 
Major  Kavanagh,  who  sat  at  his  desk 
nosing  over  accounts.  Unhesitatingly 
Johnny  plunged  into  the  middle  of 
things. 

"Major  Kavanagh,"  he  said,  "you  can 
hardly  be  surprised  that  I  have  come  to 
ask  your  intentions." 

"Intentions !" 

"Yes,  sir;  intentions!"  Johnny  repeat- 
ed. "I  have  not  been  blind,  I  assure  you. 
First  you  induce  my  dear  aunt  to  become 
virtually  your  tenant,  then  you  are  in 
and  out  of  the  house  and  grounds  at  all 
hours.  Beyond  that,  you  have  held  clan- 
destine meetings,  talked  across  the  rose 
hedge,  the  wall  even.  Don't  deny  it,  sir ! 
I  have  watched  you  from  day  to  day. 
My  dear  aunt  began  by  having  an  ex- 
alted respect  for  you  as  the  counselor 
of  her  late  husband.  She  is  a  woman, 
tender,  clinging,  warm-hearted — ^much 
too  warm-hearted  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
trifler.  That  I  will  not  have — ^not  even 
though  it  ruins  my  own  prospects  to  pre- 
vent it." 

He  finished  with  an  audible  sigh.  An- 
ger had  melted  into  amazement,  amaze- 
ment into  sheepish,  gratified  vanity. 
The  major  had  looked  down,  half  sim- 
pering throughout  the  last  half  of  John- 
ny's long  speech. 

At  the  close  he  got  up  and  held  out  his 
hand,  saying: 

"Hist,  lad!  I  thought  I  was  sly— but 
young  eyes  are  sharp— as  sharp  as  old 
wits.  I  see  it's  no  use  to  bluster  and  tell 
ye  Tve  no  intentions — for  I  have;  the 
best  intention  in  the  world  of  marrying 
poor  John  Carew's  widow." 

"I  could  not  doubt  that,  major — know- 
ing you  for  the  man  you  are,"  Johnny 
said.  "Still,  you  understand,  I  had  to 
speak.  Aunt  Prue  has  only  me  to  de- 
pend on.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  you ; 
you  see,  there's  another  man." 

"I'll  go  to  her  at  once,"  the  major  be- 


gan, getting  up  precipitately,  but  Johnny 
stayed  him. 

"Hear  me  out,"  he  said.  "So  far  you 
have  the  advantage.  The  other  man  has 
a  daughter.  Now,  Aunt  Prue  will  never 
marry  a  man  who  is  encumbered  with 
the  care  of  a  girl.  The  other  man's 
daughter  is  engaged — I  daresay,"  as 
though  struck  with  a  sudden  thought, 
"you  might  make  some  sort  of  arrange- 
ment about  Miss  Anne. 

"She  shall  never  stand  between  me  and 
a  for — I  mean,  between  me  and  happi- 
ness," the  major  said,  with  his  head 
high.  He  dropped  it,  chuckling  slyly  as 
he  added : 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Johnny — of 
course  you  won't  abuse  my  confidence — 
that  I  believe  the  girl  is  dead  in  love 
with  you.  You  couldn't  help  me  out — 
eh?" 

Johnny  drew  a  hard  breath,  as  though 
surprised  beyond  measure. 

"I'd  do  anything  in  the  world  to  assure 
my  dear  aunt  a  kind  and  prudent  hus- 
band," he  said. 

Again  the  major  chuckled. 

"Sly  dog!  sly  dog!"  he  said.  "Of 
course  you're  not  thinking  that  the  girl 
will  have  a  clear  ten  thousand  on  her 
wedding  day,  and  so  much  more  later  on 
— besides,  she  really  is  not  stupid  nor  ill 
to  look  at." 

Johnny  appeared  to  cogitate.  After  a 
minute  he  said  slowly: 

"The  other  man  leaves  in  the  morning 
— not  to  come  back  until  he  has  married 
oflf  his  daughter.  So  you  have  a  month 
of  opportunities.  What  do  you  think — 
wouldn't  it  be  well  if  I  were  to  marry 
Anne  before  you  speak  out?" 

"If  you'll  be  quick  about  it.  Go  and 
see  her  at  once,"  the  major  protested. 

Johnny  went.  Half  an  hour  later  he 
came  back,  holding  Anne's  hand,  to  say : 

"If  you  please,  sir,  we  are  to  be  mar- 
ried on  her  birthday." 
«  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  wedding  ceremony  was  hardly 
over  when  Major  Kavanagh  trotted 
through  the  side  gate  to  see  jolly  Mrs. 
Carew.  He  found  her  still  in  her  wed- 
ding garments,  stately  and  handsome  in 
lavender  silk,  point  lace  and  pearls.  Her 
eyes  were  softly  kind.  If  she  disliked 
girls,  she  had  been  wonderfully  affection- 


so 
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ate  to  the  girl  of  her  nephew's  choice. 

The  major  had  interpreted  "the  fact  to 
suit  his  own  vanity.  It  was  a  revivify- 
ing vanity  that  made  him  appear  twenty 
years  younger.  He  had  always  been 
precise  and  elegant.  Now  he  was  posi- 
tively distinguished  looking. 

"We  must  console  each  other  until  our 
children  come  back,"  Mrs.  Carew  said, 
offering  him  her  hand.  "But  do  tell  me, 
major,  how  Johnny  ever  got  round  you? 
Anne  is  so  delightful  I'm  sure  if  she  had 
been  my  ward  I  would  not  have  g^ven 
her  to  Prince  Charming  himself." 

In  a  breath  the  major  saw  Johnny's 
duplicity  and  his  own  opportunity.     He 


bent  over  the  widow's  soft  hand  and 
murmured : 

"He  got  around  me,  dear  madam,  by — 
by  giving  me  the  hope  of  a  fair  ex- 
change." 

Thjen  he  stood  upright  and  looked 
down  into  her  eyes.  Mrs.  Carew 
snatched  away  her  hand  and  loqked  them 
behind  her  as  she  said,  with  a  laugh: 

"Oh,  that  wretched,  wretched  boy. 
Why  major,  don't  you  know  if  I  marry 
again  Johnny  comes  in  for  my  fortune?" 

"I  did  not,"  the  major  said  ceremoni- 
ously, backing  away. 

\Vhat  he  thought,  luckily,  the  record- 
ing angel  has  no  concern  with. 


Doyii  Who   Harried  Women  of  from  Thirty- 
live  to  SUshty. 

In  extreme  youth  our  amorous  fancy 
often  inclines  to  a  divinity  in  years  con- 
siderably our  superior.  As  Calverley 
sings : 

"She  was  approaching  thirty-two 
And  I  was  then  eleven,  nearly !" 

The  summary  tables  of  the  census  of 
*  1901  demonstrate  that  this  sort  of  thing 
has  an  existence  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
playful  poetry.  It  is  shown  that  a  lad 
of  seventeen  has  married  a  lady  of  thir- 
ty-five ;  another  of  eighteen  has  a  partner 
of  fifty ;  while  a  boy  of  eighteen  espoused 
a  lady  of  sixty-five ! 

Such  matrimonial  curiosities  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  present  age.  The  "Shel- 
don Register,"  of  1753,  contains  the  rec- 
ord of  a  marriage  in  which  the  "man" 
— such  he  is  described — was  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  his  bride  seventy!  A 
still  more  wonderful  instance  is  chron- 
icled by  the  Derby  "Mercury"  of  Janu- 
ary of  the  same  year.  Here  a  bridegroom 
of  fourteen  married  a  widow  gentlewo- 
man of  about  eighty  years  of  age !  The 
lad  had,  we  are  expressly  informed,  the 
consent  of  his  parents  in  undertaking  so 
adventurous  an  enterprise.  He  had  also 
the  misfortune  to  live  before  the  age  of 
the  elder  Weller,  and  that  sage  warning 
touching  the  wiles  of  widows  was,  as  a 
consequence,  inaccessible  to  him ! 

The  danger  of  contracting  such  un- 
equal alliances  is  only,  it  appears,  opera- 
tive before  twenty.  After  that  the  dam- 
sels of  about  his  own  age  wield  a  more 


potent  charm  upon  the  prospective  bride- 
groom than  their  sisters  of  riper  years. 
This  is  the  comforting  deduction  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  summary  of  the 
last  census  tables. 


ComindraniB. 


What  is  the  difference  between  Vegetable 
soup  and  a  pretty  girl?  One  is  herb  soup  and 
the  other  is  superb. 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  unsuc- 
cessful suitor  and  a  successful  one?  One 
misses  his  kiss  and  the  other  kisses  his  miss. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  enjoy  the  happiness 
of  courtship  ?    Get  a  little  gal-an-try. 

Why  is  a  crow  like  a  lawyer?  He  likes  to 
have  his  caws  heard. 

Why  do  they  not  charge  policemen  on  the 
street  cars?  Because  it's  impossible  to  get  a 
nickel  from  a  copper. 

Why  is  a  cat  going  up  three  pairs  of  stairs 
like  a  high  hill?    Because  she's  a-mountain. 


Aitkerlcan  Iieather. 


Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
there  was  a  prevalent  belief  in  this 
country  that  Americans  could  not  make 
good  leather.  The  importers  of  foreign 
products  assisted  in  its  promulgation.  In 
spite  of  the  attempt  to  backfire  the  indus- 
try it  grew,  and  now  the  United  States 
manufactures  more  and  better  leather 
than  any  other  country,  and  a  good  part 
of  the  world  outside  of  our  borders  is 
dependent  on  Americans  for  leather  and 
footwear. 
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The  Modem  Maccabees 


One  of  the  admired  institutions  of 
Michigan  is  the  Order  of  Maccabees.  Its 
purposes  are  beneficent,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  uncounted  homes  have  been 
preserved  and  strengthened  by  its  aid  in 
times  of  trial.  We  claim  it  for  Michigan 
because  it  was  the  genius,  the  energy, 
the  perseverance  and  the  indomitable  will 
of  a  Michigan  man  that  rescued  the  or- 
iginal order  from  a  feeble  and  languish- 
ing condition,  gave  it  the  elements  of  life 
and  growth  and  made  it  strong  and  en- 
during. 

The  prudent  man  will  provide  an  es- 
tate for  those  dependent  upon  him,  know- 


ing the  truth  that  in  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  in  death.  There  is  no  way  quite  as 
easy  and  so  certain  of  establishing  a  leg- 
acy for  the  support  of  loved  ones  as  by 
joining  the  Maccabees.  Wise  manage- 
ment has  established  the  order  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  as  the  leader  in  co- 
operative life  insurance  and  it  counts  its 
supporters  by  ten  of  thousands  all  over 
the  country.  A  short  time  ago  one  of 
the  tents  in  Detroit  initiated  a  class  ot 
1 .000  men.  Think  of  that  accession  only 
as  a  specimen  of  the  growth  of  the  Mac- 
cabees in  every  community. 


Arnold's  lerrible  Marcli. 


CAMPAIGNING  IN  THE  WILDERNESS  IN  1775. 


There  is  little  conception  in  these  days 
of  steam  transports,  railroads  and  fin- 
ished highways  of  the  difficulties  that 
soldiers  of  an  earlier  generation  encoun- 
tered on  the  march.  Last  month's  de- 
scription of  Gen.  Curtis's  exploration  of 
the  Black  Hills — though  in  an  unknown 
country — ^had  few  hardships  and  caused 
the  troops  no  particular  suffering. 

It  was  different  in  the  old  days,  when 
everything  went  on  foot  and  only  the 
meagerest  provision  could  be  made  for 
supplies.  Take,  for  instance,  the  march 
of  the  Americans  to  Quebec  in  the  late 
fall  of  1775.  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold — 
the  same  whose  after  career  was  so  woe- 
fully disgraced — was  the  commander. 
He  set  out  with  his  expedition  from 
Cambridge,  Mass., 

Late  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
(1775)  Gen.  Schuyler  moved  against 
Canada  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and 
to  meet  this  attack  the  British  governor, 
Gen.  Carleton,  concentrated  his  forces 
near  Montreal.  At  that  juncture  Gen. 
Washington,  who  was  at  Cambridge,  felt 
able  to  spare  a  part  of  his  command  be- 
sieging Boston,  and  he  decided  to  des- 
patch a  force  of  i  ,000  men  under  Arnold 
through  the  Kennebec  valley  of  Maine 
against  Quebec,  hoping  either  to  gain 
possession  of  the  Canadian  capital  or 
unite  with  Gen.  Schuyler's  forces  and 
aid  him  by  drawing  Gen.  Carleton  to  his 
defense. 

The  detachment  under  Arnold  left 
Cambridge  on  September  13,  1775,  and 
embarked  from  Newburyport,  Septem- 
ber 18,  in  a  fleet  of  11  schooners.  They 
reached  the  Kennebec  river  September 
20,  and  on  September  23  reached  the 
present  city  of  Augusta,  then  called  Fort 
Western.  On  leaving  Norridgewock, 
October  6,  the  army  entered  the  wilder- 
ness, from  which  .it  did  not  emerge  until 
November  13,  when  it  arrived  at  Point 
Levi,  opposite  Quebec. 

Some  writers  of  history  have  called 
this  march  of  Arnold  through  the  Maine 


wilderness,  128  years  ago  this  montli,  as 
dangerous  as  that  of  Hannibal's  crossing 
of  the  Alps.  Certainly  it  was  beset  by 
many  hardships.  Much  of  the  time  spent 
by  Washington's  army  at  Valley  Forge 
in  1777  was  a  paradise  to  the  country 
and  the  deprivations  which  Arnold's  men 
endured  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November  in  their  trackless  tramp 
through  the  waters  and  woods  of  north- 
ern Maine. 

This  expedition  was  conducted  w^ith 
great  skill  on  the  part  of  Arnold  and 
with  great  heroism  on  the  part  of  his 
faithful  men  who  followed  him  to  the 
end.  It  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  Col.  Enos,  who  deserted  Oc- 
tober 24,  and  with  200  men  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  provisions  returned  to 
Massachusetts.  After  frightful  hard- 
ships, to  which  200  men  succumbed  at 
various  stages  of  the  terrible  march,  on 
November  13  the  little  band  of  heroes 
climbed  the  heights  of  Abraham. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  records  of  the 
Revolutionary  or  the  civil  wars  where 
American  soldiers,  unless  in  an  enemy's 
prisons,  were  subjected  to  the  terrible 
sufferings  that  were  endured  by  Arnold's 
men  before  reaching  the  end  of  their 
march.  In  no  case,  we  believe,  were  they 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  eating  their 
old  shoes  and  clothes,  cartridge-boxes 
and  their  dogs,  as  Arnold's  men  were 
before  reaching  Quebec. 

The  men  slept  on  the  ground  in  the 
inclement  weather  of  October  and  No- 
vember, often  after  having  been  in  the 
cold  water  of  ponds  and  streams  waist 
deep,  for  days  together;  their  clothes 
torn  in  shreds;  when  they  had  any  de- 
cent food  it  was  reduced  to  an  ounce  or 
two  of  raw  pork  and  a  gilf  of  flour  a  day 
to  each  man.  The  records  show  that 
they  had  to  resort  to  their  shoes,  clothes 
and  cartridge  boxes  in  order  to  sustain 
life,  while  on  October  31  the  men  of 
Capt.  Goodrich's  company  killed  and  ate 
their  last  dog!     Where  is  there  a  record 
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of  hardship  in  all  the  annals  of  the  Am- 
erican wars  equal  to  this? 

This  campaign  has  probably  had  better 
contemporary  records  upon  which  to  base 
a  history  than  almost  any  other  cam- 
paign of  the  Revolution.  Gen.  Arnold 
himself  kept  a  diary  or  journal  of  events 
of  the  entire  march.  So  did  John  Joseph 
Henry,  one  of  the  riflemen,  who  became 
in  later  life  a  justice  of  the  Pennsylvania 
district  court.  Others  of  the  command 
who  kept  journals  of  the  march  were 
Capt.  Henry  Dearborn,  Maj.  Return  J. 
Meigs,  Capt.  Simeon  Thayer,  Dr.  Isaac 
Senter,  John  Topham,  William  Hum- 
phrey, Capt.  Heath,  Private  James  Mil- 


vin  and  Private  Caleb  Haskell.  Most  of 
these  journals  of  the  expedition  have 
been  printed,  while  some  others  yet  re- 
main in  manuscript.  This  is  certainly 
"a  cloud  of  witnesses"  to  the  sufferings 
endured  by  the  men  of  Arnold's  com- 
mand, and  tliey  all  record  the  same  story 
of  a  campaign  against  the  forest  and  the 
ticod ;  against  fatigue,  sickness,  famine 
and  death.  If  true  heroism,  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  country  were  ever  shown  by 
American  soldiers,  they  were  exhibited 
and  endured  uncomplainingly  by  the  men 
who  marched  through  the  Maine  wilder- 
ness 128  years  ago. 


JoMh   RlUlnfffi'   Philosophy. 

Philosophy  iz  able  to  teach  a  man  one 
thing,  but  it  seldum  duz  it,  and  that  iz, 
how  little  he  really  wants  in  this  world. 

I  don*t  beleave  in  virtew  that  seeks 
temtashun ;  neither  do  I  beleave  in  virtew 
that  iz  afrade  ov  it  when  it  is  necessary 
to  face  it 

Make  companyuns  ov  your  children, 
and  git  their  konfidence ;  that  iz  the  best 
protekshun  I  know  ov  against  evil  as- 
sociashuns. 

Thare  iz  nothing  quite  so  eazy  az  ego- 
tism and  nothing  quite  so  unprofitable; 
for  no  man  ever  bragged  himself  into 
lasting  consequence  yet. 

Ridikule  may  be  forgotten,  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  iz  ever  forgiven. 

Envy  would  be  quite  a  respektable 
pashun  if  it  waz  only  jealous  ov  the 
virtews  and  excellencys  ov  others. 

If  yu  would  eskape  envy  and  abuse  yu 
must  liv  in  a  well  and  only  cum  out  in 
the  night. 

Thare  iz  two  kinds  ov  egotists,  thoze 
who  praze  and  those  who  dispraze  them- 
selfs ;  and  I  think  the  latter  are  the  vain- 
est ov  the  two. 

The  man  who  iz  unfit  for  friendship 
iz  unfit  for  enny  thing  that  iz  good  in 
this  world. 

I  would  rather  a  boy  ov  mine  would 
be  haff  full  ov  deviltry  than  be  chuck 
full  ov  gravity. 

We  admire  the  weaknesses  ov  a  friend 
allmost  az  mutch  as  we  do  live  virteus. 


Exercise  iz  to  the  boddy  what  moshun 
iz  to  water;  it  rektifys  it. 

Experience  iz  not  only  a  severe  teacher 
but  a  slo  one,  for  just  az  a  man  begins 
to  learn  nicely  he  iz  old  enuff  to  die. 

Temperance  iz  the  best  fasting,  and  ex- 
ercise the  best  fisick. 


The    Fenct    and    the    Feaster. 

There  was  an  itinerant  cobbler 

Who  sat  down  to  dine  with  a  gobbler ; 

When  the  dinner  was  done 

There  remained  only  one, 
And  he  was  both  the  cobbler  and  gobbler. 


Neiv   CorporatioaH. 

The  first  week  of  last  month  twenty- 
two  new  corporations  filed  articles  of  as- 
sociation with  the  secretary  of  state,  the 
total  capitalization  aggregating  $2,244,- 
500. 


Railror.d    B«irnlna:a. 


The  gross  earninngs  of  the  Detroit 
Southern  for  the  three  weeks  in  Novem- 
ber were  $94,706,  an  increase  over  the 
Fame  period  of  1902  of  $7,626. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Detroit  & 
Mackinac  for  October  were  $80.81  t,  as 
against  $72,443.14  a  year  ago.  The  per- 
centage of  net  earnings,  owing  to  in- 
creased mileage  and  operating  expenses, 
shower  a  slight  decrease,  29.45  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  31.22  per  cent  for  Oc- 
tober, 1902. 


The  fame  of  Michigan  as  being  the 
home,  or  the  resort,  of  game  of  all  kinds 
is  widespread.  Fin  and  feather,  and  first 
waterfowl,  the  state  has  attractions  that 
<iraw  fishermen  and  hunters  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  There  are  several 
clubs  owning  lands  on  the  shores  of  lake 
and  river,  principally  used  for  duck 
shooting. 

As  for  larger  game,  bear,  deer,  elk, 
fox,  etc.,  the  season  is  short  and  the  law 
restricts  the  number  that  each  hunter 
may  capture.  There  are  several  deer 
jjreserves  and  hunting  lodges,  but  the 
majority  of  Michigan  hunters  camp  out 
in  the  woods  during  the  open  season  for 
deer. 

The  best  known  hunting  lodges  are 
those  of  Hon.   Peter  White,  Regent  of 


the  University,  located  in  Marquette 
county,  and  the  Turtle  Lake  club  in  Al- 
pena county.  At  Regent  White's  lodge, 
a  most  comfortable  home  in  the  v^alder- 
ness,  there  gathers  every  year  a  remark- 
able company  of  good  fellows,  poets,  ora- 
tors and  men  of  varied  professions,  all 
active  in  the  chase  and  all  good  story  tell- 
ers. However,  in  this  respect,  none  have 
yet  surpassed  the  host. 

The  Turtle  Lake  club  has  many  acres 
and  a  cosmopolitan  membership — ^genial 
and  amiable  characters,  some  of  celebrity 
in  the  world  of  letters,  others  in  the  law 
and  others  again  in  different  lines  of 
business.  After  a  day's  hunt  comes  the 
social  relaxation  of  the  evening  in  the 
well  furnished  club  house  in  the  woods. 
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An  Overworked  IVoman. 

"I  Stopped  to  get  a  glass  of  milk  the 
other  day  at  a  Jersey  farmhouse/'  said  a 
drummer,  "and  the  female  head  of  the 
establishment,  who  had  six  children  play- 
ing around,  was  inclined  to  repine  at  her 
hard  luck  in  having  so  much  work  to  do. 

"I  run  this  whole  farm,"  she  remarked, 
in  a  tone  which  indicated  that  she  was 
ready  to  resign. 

"How  many  acres  have  you?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"A  hundred  and  forty." 

"Got  any  stock?" 

"Ten  head  of  cattle,  two  cows,  six 
hogs  and  work  horses  for  the  place." 

"And  you  run  the  whole  business?"  I 
asked. 

"Indeed,  I  do;  every  hide  an'  hair  of 
it,"  she  sighed. 

"Don't  you  hire  some  help?" 

"Of  course,  but  'taint  hired  help  that 
takes  the  load  offen  one's  body."  There 
was  some  philosophy  in  that  and  I 
paused  a  minute. 

"Haven't  you  got  a  husband?"  I  then 
asked,  sympathetically. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  sternly,  "but  you  see 
I  have  to  run  him,  too." 


padded  all  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
retired. 

Mr.  Marden  had  just  began  his  favor- 
ite story  of  Achilles  and  the  ox,  when 
there  appeared  at  the  lobby  door  a  trou- 
bled vision  in  a  bath  robe  and  pajamas, 
who  called  in  a  horse  whisper  to  know 
where  his  blankets  were. 

"Just  go  to  the  head  clerk,"  said  Mr. 
Marden,  waving  him  away  with  a  suave 
gesture  and  going  on  with  his  story. 

Five  minutes  later  there  appeared  an- 
other vision.  One  by  one  they  came  with 
their  tales  of  woe,  and  one  by  one  Mr. 
Marden  disposed  of  them  in  a  bored  but 
courteous  manner.  At  last,  an  angular 
schoolma'am  in  a  dressing  sack  rushed 
in  and  put  the  usual  question.  Turning 
in  his  chair,  he  looked  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment in  silence. 

"Madame,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  tone  of 
sympathetic  inquiry,  "why  don't  you 
crawl  in  under  the  mattress?" 


Marden   am   a   Landlord. 

Mr.  Marden,  the  editor  of  "Success," 
was  once  the  proprietor  of  a  small  coun- 
try hotel  in  western  Nebraska.  Even  at 
that  time  he  had  the  literary  habit  well 
developed,  and,  like  all  artistic  natures, 
he  loathed  routine.  Therefore,  he  was 
chiefly  noted  for  sitting  in  the  lobby  and 
telling  fishy  stories,  while  the  head  clerk 
handled  the  guests. 

One  night  the  wind  began  to  blow  from 
the  northeast,  and  the  thermometer  went 
down  below  zero.  The  earliest  guest  to 
arrive  was  a  stout,  old  gentleman,  with 
a  large  and  happy  family,  who  asked  to 
be  shown  at  once  to  rooms.  As  the  hotel 
was  old  and  leaky,  and  the  snow  drifted 
in  under  all  the  window  sashes,  the  pros- 
pects for  the  night  were  far  from  allur- 
ing. But  the  old  gentleman  was  equal 
to  the  situation.  As  soon  as  the  bellboy 
got  out  of  sight  he  toddled  around  to 
every  room  on  the  floor  and  lifted  the 
blankets,  putting  the  spreads  back  neatly 
and  carefully,  to  conceal  the  damage. 
Then  he  returned  to  his  own  apartments. 


Fate. 

A  fisherman  rests  in  this  place; 
No  more  you'll  see  his  freckled  face. 
He  lied  on  earth,  but  had  to  quit, 
And  now  he's  lying  under  it. 


Tbe  Jadire'a   Complaint. 

The  current  number  of  "Law  Notes" 
relates  a  piquant  story  of  an  old  judge  in 
England  who,  according  to  the  common 
practice  in  that  country,  carried  with  him 
on  his  journey  a  portable  bath-tub  for  the 
usual  morning  ablutions.  On  one  of  his 
travels  he  neglected  to  take  it.  On  ar- 
riving home  he  found  it  had  been  used, 
which  aroused  his  indignation.  Calling 
the  maid  of  the  house  he  inquired  who 
had  used  his  tub.  "I  did,  m'  lord,"  the 
girl  replied,  and  hung  her  head.  The  old 
judge's  manner  softened:  "Mary,"  he 
said,  "I  do  not  so  much  mind  your  using 
the  tub,  but  I  much  regret  that  you 
should  have  done  something  behind  my 
back  which  you  would  not  do  before  my 
face." 


michliean    Inventmentik. 

Progress  in  Michigan  from  a  commer- 
cial standpoint  is  not  measured  by  the 
rule  of  other  States.  We  have  won  mil- 
lions of  investment  by  advertising  in  the 
right  way. 


^ 


THE  GATEWAY 


Tk«  Ob|«ctlB«c  SaUor. 

At  the  launching  in  Philadelphia  of  the 
armored  cruiser  Pennsylvania,  John  D. 
Long,  the  former  secretary  of  the  navy, 
told  a  yam  about  a  sailor. 

"I  used  to  know,"  he  said,  "in  my  boy- 
hood in  Maine,  a  sailor  of  a  religious 
cast.  This  sailor  and  a  magistrate  once 
took  me  fishing. 

"I  had  good  luck  and  so  had  the  sailor, 
but  the  magistrate's  luck  was  very  poor. 
He  didn't  get  a  nibble.  During  the  time 
I  hauled  in  eight  fish  and  the  sailor  sev- 
enteen, the  magistrate's  cork  never  so 
much  as  bobbed.  He  sat  on  the  bank 
with  nothing  to  say,  smoking  moodily. 

"Suddenly  he  hooked  a  tremendous 
fish — a  five-pounder  at  least.  Just  as  he 
was  about  to  land  this  fish  his  line  broke 
and  it  got  away. 

"He  dashed  down  his  pipe  and  for  sev- 
eral minutes  he  swore  dreadfully.  The 
sailor  took  him  to  task : 

"  'You  ought  to  be  ashamed/  he  said, 
'a  magistrate  like  you,  one  that's  sup- 
posed to  set  an  example,  cursing  and 
swearing  like  a  street  rowdy.  Before 
this  here  boy,  too.    You,  a  magistrate.' 

"'Oh,  it  ain't  as  a  magistrate  Pm 
swearing.  It's  as  a  fisherman,'  says  the 
other. 

"  That's  all  right  about  that  now,'  said 
the  sailor,  'but  in  the  hereafter,  when  the 
devil  takes  the  fisherman,  what  will  be- 
come of  the  magistrate  ?'  " 


All   About    Detroit   Trolleys. 

"How  Detroit  Has  Solved  the  Radial 
Railway  Question,"  is  the  title  of  a  long 
article  in  the  Toronto  Ne>ys  on  Detroit's 
system  of  interurban  and  suburban  rail- 
ways. The  article  states  that  the  subur- 
ban lines  under  the  control  of  the  Detroit 
United  Railway  have  a  mileage  of  438 
miles  of  track  in  a  district  5,000  square 
miles  in  extent.  There  are  232  passen- 
ger cars  entering  Detroit  daily  over  these 
suburban  lines. 

These  232  cars  bring  10,000  passen- 
gers to  the  city  every  day,  at  a  moderate 
estimate.  On  special  occasions  the  num- 
ber is  trebled.  There  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  service  with  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  and  a  still  further  increase  when 


the  new  line  to  Toledo  is  opened,   as   it 
will  be  in  a  few  weeks. 

Just  now  many  city  passengers  go  out 
into  the  country.  Among  them  are  some 
ardent  sportsmen  who  find  good  hunting 
grounds  for  feathered  game.  Jay  Pear- 
soil,  of  the  Wayne  hotel,  a  crack  shot, 
and  one  of  the  old-time  hunters,  who 
knows  Michigan  well,  says  that  in  a  two- 
hours'  trip  out  of  Detroit  will  bring  him 
to  excellent  haunts  of  game  birds.  With 
his  dogs  he  has  good  success  in  flushing 
them  and  his  aim  is  unerring. 

Here  is  the  distribution  of  Detroit 
United  Railway  stock,  as  shown  by  the 
books  July  i.  The  number  of  shares 
held  in  Canada  is  38,690;  Cleveland,  23,- 
381;  New  York,  22,200;  Cincinnati,  18,- 
680;  Louisville,  8,302;  Michigan,  6,899; 
miscellaneous,  6,849.  There  are  only  33 
shafejiolders  in  Michigan.  There  are 
532  in  Cincinnati,  114  in  Cleveland,  169 
in  Canada,  83  in  New  York,  165  in 
Louisville,  and  134  miscellaneous;  total 
shares,  125,000;  holders,  1,230. 


Doom  of  the  Codlln  Moth. 

The  codlin  moth  is  destructive  to  fruit 
trees,  and  Michigan  apple  growers  have 
suffered  by  it.  An  enemy  for  the  codlin 
moth  has  been  discovered  in  southern 
Europe  by  George  Comperi,  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

In  southern  Europe  it  is  stated  there  is 
no  need  to  spray  for  protection  against 
the  codlin  moth.  Its  insect  enemy  keeps 
it  down  so  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the 
apples  are  not  disturbed. 

Quarantine  Officer  Craw  has  sent  to 
Cuba  a  colony  of  insects  to  destroy  a 
parasite  that  is  preying  upon  the  pine- 
apple industry.  A  similar  service  has 
been  performed  for  Tahiti  to  save  trees 
of  various  kinds  from  destruction  by  the 
cotton  cushion  scale. 


INDIRRCTLY. 


"What,"  asked  the  casual  observei, 
"do  you  think  of  St.  Louis  deciding  to 
drop  from  the  force  all  policemen  who 
measure  more  around  the  waist  than 
around  the  chest?" 

"I  should  call  it  an  indirect  blow  at 
the  breweries,"  replied  the  painfully  frank 
person. 
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Wooing  amd  Wedding  Im  the  OMei  lime. 

THE    CHRONICLE    OF   A   CEREMONIAL    COURTSHIP 
AND  MARRIAGE  IN  THE  COURT  CIRCLES  OF  POLAND. 


Januaiy  5,  1759.  Castle  Malezow,  Po- 
land.— The  Woivode  of  Craclaw  and 
Father  Albert  are  still  here,  and  today, 
two  of  the  sons  of  the  former  are  ex- 
pected. I  am  very  anxious  to  know  them, 
as  they  have  both  been  educated  at  Lune- 
ville,  in  France,  at  the  court  of  Stanis- 
laus Lesczynski,  whose  daughter  is  queen 
of  France.  The  sons  of  our  first  families 
court  this  great  honor,  as  there  is  no  bet- 
ter recommendation  for  a  young  man 
than  to  say  of  him:  "He  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  court  of  Luneville." 
He  is  sure  to  be  refined,  to  speak  French 
well,  and  to  dance  the  minuet  gracefully. 
Therefore  all  gentlemen  brought  up  at 
that  court  are  great  favorites  of  the 
ladies.  Oh!  how  curious  I  am  to  see 
these  two! 

January  6.  They  arrived  yesterda>, 
but  I  cannot  say  they  are  quite  as  I  ex- 
pected, especially  the  elder,  the  Staroste 
of  Radom.  I  thought  I  should  see  a 
fine  young  cavalier  like  the  Prince  Cheri. 
But  the  Saroste  is  not  like  him  at  all. 
First  he  is  not  very  young — he  is  about 
thirty ;  then  he  is  rather  stout,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps  he  is  not  fond  of  dancing. 
His  brother,  who  is  a  colonel  in  the  king's 
army,  pleased  me  a  little  more ;  he  has  at 
least  a  fine  uniform.  As  is  customary  on 
Epiphany,  the  cooks  are  baking  an  enor- 
mous cake  with  an  almond  in  it,  and 
who  ever  gets  the  almond  will  be  the 
Twelfth  Night  king  or  queen.  Oh!  if 
it  only  came  to  me.  A  crown  would  be 
put  on  my  head  and  I  should  have  all 
the  ordering  of  the  dances;  then  what 
dancing  there  would  be!  Still  I  think 
there  will  be  enough  in  any  case,  for 
many  guests  are  expected. 

January  7.     Well,  yes,  they  did  come. 


and  many  of  them  are  still  here.  Sister 
Basia,  not  I,  was  the  queen,  but  it  is 
just  as  well.  When  at  the  end  of  the 
dinner  the  cake  was  cut,  Basia  glancing 
at  her  piece  became  red  as  a  pink,  and 
Madame,  sitting  next  to  her,  announced : 
"Mademoiselle  Basia  has  the  almond." 
Then  all  the  people  cried,  "Long  live  the 
queen!"  and  Matenko,  the  fool,  or  court 
jester,  as  the  courtiers  call  him,  added, 
smiling:  "The  almond  is  here,  the  hus- 
band is  near,"  would  it  not  be  nice  to 
have  a  wedding  in  our  house ! 

Decidedly  I  do  not  like  the  Staroste; 
he  is  so  grave.  Yesterday  he  danced  the 
Polonaise  only.  He  never  looks  at  us 
girls,  nor  speaks  a  word  to  any  of  us ;  he 
converses  with  my  honored  parents  only, 
or  play  cards,  or  reads  the  Gazette;  so 
really  I  cannot  find  him  very  entertain- 
ing. 

January  8.  The  prophecy  of  Matenko 
proved  true,  for  Basia  will  be  married  be- 
fore the  carnival  is  over.  Last  night  the 
Staroste  asked  my  honored  parents  for 
her  hand ;  they  sent  for  her  this  morning, 
told  her  about  it,  and  the  betrothal  will 
take  place  tomorrow.  Basia  came  back 
in  tears  to  our  room,  telling  us  that  she 
dreaded  the  marriage,  and  would  always 
regret  her  old  home,  but  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  refuse  such  a  match,  as  both 
our  honored  parents  wished  it,  and  told 
her  she  would  be  very  happy.  The  Sta- 
roste is,  they  say,  a  most  honorable  man, 
religious,  and  of  a  kind  disposition;  his 
family  is  also  old,  and  very  wealthy.  His 
father  has  allotted  him  a  large  estate, 
Sulgostow,  with  a  beautiful  palace,  and 
the  king  has  given  him  the  appointment 
of  Staroste  with  the  expectation  of  soon 
being  named  castellan.     For  a  long  time 


•Prom  the  Journal  of  the  Countess  Franoolse 
Krasinska,  great  grandmother  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  of  Italy.  Chicago;  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co. 

The  Countess  Krasinskl,  Whose  story  gives  an 
interesting  picture  of  life  in  royal  courts  and  in 
the  higher  society  of  the  period  of  Fredericlc  the 
Great,  and  of  Ca'herlne,  of  Russia,  married 
Charles,  Duke  of  Courland,  eldest  son  of  Augus- 
tus III.,  King  of  Poland.     The  kings  of  Poland 


were  elective,  and  Charles  had  pretensions  and 
some  support  for  the  throne.  But  Catherine 
deposed  him  from  his  position  as  duke  of  Cour- 
land, gave  that  place  to  her  favorite  Riron, 
and  on  the  death  of  Augustus  usod  the  power- 
ful Russian  interest  to  bring  about  the  election 
on  Stanislaus  Ponlatowski  as  king  of  Poland. 

The  Countess  Kra.-slnska  died  In  1796.  Her 
daughter,  Marie  Christine,  married  the  Duke 
of  Savoy;  her  eldest  son  was  Charles  Albert, 
father  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 
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the  Woivode  and  Father  Albert  have 
been  planning  this  marriage,  and  they 
came  here  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  it. 

And  so  we  shall  have  a  wedding  here, 
in  Maleszow  Castle,  on  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, at  the  very  end  of  the  carnival. 
Will  there  not  be  dancing  1  Basia  will 
become  Madame  Starostine;  only  it  is  a 
pity  we  shall  not  be  allowed  to  call  hei 
"Basia"  any  more.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
written  about  the  Staroste  as  I  did,  but 
then  it  is  not  I  that  is  to  marry  him,  and 
if  he  pleases  Basia — that  is  enough.  She 
says  she  has  always  been  afraid  of  young 
men,  she  likes  serious  ones  better;  and 
our  honored  mother  tells  her  that  those 
make  the  best  husbands.  Perhaps  so, 
but  as  for  me — well  it  is  of  no  use  to 
think  about  it  at  present. 

January  10.  The  betrothal  took  place 
yesterday.  In  the  morning,  when  we 
came  down,  my  honored  mother  gave 
Basia  a  skein  of  tangled  silk  to  wind.  (An 
old  Polish  custom  by  which  a  young  girl 
was  to  prove  whether  she  was  patient 
enough  to  meet  the  trials  of  married 
life).  The  poor  girl  with  flushing 
cheeks,  began  the  task,  not  daring  to  look 
up  from  her  work,  for  she  knew  that  all 
eyes,  especially  those  of  the  Staroste, 
were  fixed  upon  her;  and  besides  that 
mischievous  Matenko  was  teasing  her 
without  end,  making  all  the  people  laugh. 

After  dinner  when  she  sat  again  before 
her  winding  frame  the  Staroste  came 
near  and  asked  in  a  voice  loud  enough 
for  all  to  hear:  "May  I  believe  that 
your  ladyship's  will  is  favorable  to  my 
desires  ?" 

"The  will  of  my  honored  parents," 
answered  Basia  with  a  trembling  voice, 
"has  ever  been  a  sacred  law  to  me." 

And  that  was  the  whole  of  the  con 
versation  between  the  betrothed. 

When  the  courtiers  had  left  the  room 
and  we  were  alone  with  our  guests,  the 
Woivode  and  Father  Albert  arose,  the 
former  taking  by  the  hand  the  Staroste, 
and  standing  before  my  honored  parents 
— made  a  beautiful  speech,  at  the  close 
of  which  he  laid  a  costly  diamond  ring 
on  a  little  silver  tray  that  Father  Albert 
was  holding. 

Then  Father  Albert  made  a  speech, 
using  many  Latin  words. 

The  father,  consenting-,  formally  q^ave 
her  to  the  Saroste  with  his  sincere  bless- 


ing. "I  do  the  same,  and  with  my  whole 
heart,"  added  my  honored  mother.  "Here 
is  a  ring,  the  most  precious  jewel  in  my 
house;  my  father,  the  woivode  of  Podle, 
received  it  after  his  victory  over  the 
Turks  from  the  hand  of  our  late  king, 
Augustus  II.  This  was  my  betrothal 
ring,  and  I  give  it  now  to  my  eldest 
daughter,  with  a  mother's  blessing,  and 
with  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty  that  she 
may  be  as  happy  as  I  have  been."  She 
then  placed  on  the  tray  a  ring  with  a 
large  diamond,  which  being  raised,  dis- 
closed the  miniature  of  the  late  king. 

"Basia,  come  here  my  girl,"  said  my 
father.  She  rose  and  advanced,  but  was 
so  confused  and  trembling  that  I  won- 
dered how  she  ever  reached  the  spot. 
Father  Albert  blessed  the  rings,  and  gave 
the  first  one  to  the  Staroste,  who,  hav- 
ing kissed  my  sister's  hand,  placed  the 
ring  on  her  fourth  finger;  Basia,  in  her 
turn,  gave  him  the  ring  with  the  por- 
trait, and  had  her  hand  kissed  once  more. 

Then  the  Staroste  fell  at  the  feet  of 
my  honored  parents,  thanking  them,  and 
calling  God  to  witness  that  he  would  do 
all  in  his  power  to  make  their  daughter 
happy;  in  the  meantime  the  Woivode 
kissed  the  trembling  Basia  on  the  brow, 
while  Father  Albert  and  the  colonel  paid 
her  fine  compliments. 

At  the  end  my  father  took  a  large  cup, 
[filled  with  old  |Hunga<riaai  wine,  and 
drank  the  young  couple's  health ;  and  all 
the  gentlemen  did  the  same. 

The  whole  ceremony  was  so  solemn 
and  touching  that  I  could  not  keep  back 
my  tears.  "I>o  not  weep,  Frances,"  said 
Matenko,  who  still  remained  in  the  room 
and  for  once  was  serious,  "do  not  weep; 
in  less  than  one  year  it  will  be  your  lady- 
ship's turn."  In  one  year?  No,  that 
would  be  too  soon,  but  in  a  few  years, 
perhaps. 

Everybody  in  the  house  is  now  pay- 
ing so  much  attention  to  Basia.  My  hon- 
ored parents  kissed  her  on  the  cheek 
when  she  wished  them  good  night,  and 
all  the  people  are  congratulating  her  and 
recommendin.e:  themselves  to  her,  as 
many  wish  she  would  take  them  with 
her  to  her  new  court. 

^ly  father  brought  out  a  bag  contain- 
ing a  thousand  ducats,  which  he  gave  my 
mother  for  a  trousseau,  and  during  sev- 
eral hours  they  discussed  together  its  de- 
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tails.  Tomorrow  Mile.  Zawistoka,  a  very 
respectable  woman,  who  has  been  brought 
up  in  our  castle,  and  will  be  Basia's  wait- 
ing maid,  is  going  with  the  commissary 
to  Warsaw  to  make  the  necessary 
purchases. 

In  our  store  house  there  are  four  big 
trunks  with  silver  plate,  one  for  each  of 
us,  that  is  one  for  each  of  the  daughters. 
The  count  ordered  the  one  which  is  de- 
signed for  Basia  to  be  opened ;  examined 
each  piece  himself,  and  those  which  need 
repairs  or  alterations  are  to  be  sent  to 
Warsaw. 

The  letters  announcing  the  approach- 
ing marriage  are  already  being  written, 
and  the  chamberlains  will  take  them  to 
all  parts  of  Poland,  to  all  relatives  and 
friends,  inviting  them  to  the  wedding. 
But  the  most  stately  of  our  courtiers,  the 
equerry,  will  go  to  Warsaw  with  letters 
to  the  king,  the  royal  princes,  the  prim- 
ate, and  the  chief  senators.  In  these  let- 
ters the  count  gives  notice  of  his  daugh- 
ter's intended  marriage,  but  sends  no  in- 
vitations, as  the  presence  of  those  persons 
depends  upon  their  own  pleasure.  Oh! 
if  one  of  them,  for  instance  the  Duke  of 
Courland,  should  come  here,  what  gran- 
deur would  be  added  to  the  wedding; 
but  more  probably  they  will  send  their 
envoys  only,  who,  in  that  case,  receive  all 
the  honors  due  to  those  they  represent. 

The  Staroste  gave  handsome  tokens  of 
remembrance  to  each  of  us  sisters.  I  re- 
ceived a  costly  brooch  with  turquoises, 
Mary  a  ruby  cross,  Kasia  a  Venetian 
chain.  Also  he  offered  presents  to  my 
honored  parents,  which  they  deigned  to 
accept,  the  count  a  golden  cup,  the  count- 
ess a  work  box,  in  which  all  the  imple- 
ments are  of  mother-of-pearl  and  gold. 
He  did  not  forget  even  our  Madamee, 
who  found  this  morning  a  lace  shawl  on 
her  bed ;  so  she  also  highly  praises  our 
Polish  generosity. 

Last  night  we  had  a  grand  supper. 
The  music  was  beautiful,  the  dragoons 
fired  salutes,  and  the  captain  gave  to  the 
guard  for  a  watchword  the  names 
Michael  and  Basia. 

This  morning  there  was  given  a  great 
hunting  party,  for  Basia's  good  luck,  and 
It  was  unusually  successful ;  they  brought 
home  one  boar,  two  deer,  four  hinds, 
and  many  hares.  The  boar  was  killed 
by   the   Staroste   himself,   who   laid   his 


trophy  at  Basia's  feet.  I  have  learned 
today  what  a  grave  man  the  Staroste  is. 
My  honored  father  ordered  for  the  hunt- 
ers all  the  horses  from  the  stables,  and 
among  others  there  was  one,  a  great 
beauty,  but  very  wild;  even  the  equerry 
does  not  dare  to  ride  him.  The  Staroste 
said,  however,  that  he  would  try  him, 
and  notwithstanding  all  remonstrances, 
he  sat  upon  him  with  ease  and  held  him 
up  with  such  a  clever  and  strong  hand 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  animal's  prancing 
and  jumping,  he  rode  three  times  around 
the  castle.  It  was  beautiful  to  see.  Basia 
turned  pale  at  first,  but  when  she  saw 
how  he  was  able  to  manage  the  horse, 
and  when  loud  bravos  began  to  resound, 
then  deep  blushes  covered  her  cheeks,  es- 
pecially when  all  eyes  turned  towards 
her.  By  this  act  the  Staroste  quite  gained 
my  favor;  one  who  is  so  brave  and 
strong,  can  be  pardoned  even  if  he  does 
not  like  to  dance  the  minuet.  The  count 
presented  the  horse  to  his  future  son-in- 
law,  adding  a  rich  equipment  and  a 
groom ;  he  deserved  it. 

Tomorrow  the  Woivode  and  Staroste 
are  going  away,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
Sulgostow  house  for  its  new  mistress. 

January  20.  During  more  than  a  week 
I  have  not  opened  my  diary,  for  we 
were  very  busy.  The  afternoons  and 
evenings  are  spent  with  our  guests,  and 
the  mornings  are  given  to  work,  as  each 
sister  wishes  to  make  something  with 
her  own  hands  for  Basia's  trousseau.  1 
am  embroidering  a  dishabille  with  flowers 
ill  lace  stitch,  and  I  have  to  get  up  very 
early  in  the  morning  and  work  even  by 
candle  light  in  order  to  be  ready  in  sea- 
son. Mary  is  making  a  very  pretty 
scarf ;  it  will  have  an  arabesque  embroid- 
ered on  fine  muslin  in  dark  silks  and 
gold;  Kasia  is  knitting  a  cover  for  the 
dressing  table ;  so  all  the  lessons  are  put 
aside  and  even  Madam  de  Beaumont  is 
forgotten. 

From  the  early  morning  my  honored 
mother  is  busy  unlocking  the  trunks,  the 
drawers  and  the  cupboards — taking  out 
linen,  silks,  furs,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains, 
etc.  She  has  many  things  still  remain- 
ing from  her  own  trousseau,  and  many 
others  bought  later,  as  during  all  these 
years  she  has  been  gathering  all  kinds 
of  beautiful  things  for  our  marriage  out- 
fits; really  they  are  well  worth  seeing. 
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Sometimes  she  deigns  to  call  me  to  as- 
sist her,  and  it  is  quite  touching  to  see 
her  anxiety  to  do  right  by  each  of  us ;  she 
divides  all  these  treasures  in  four  por- 
tions, and  sometimes  she  even  asks  my 
father  and  the  chaplain  to  give  their  opin- 
ion whether  the  shares  are  quite  equaJ  in 
value. 

A  tailor  and  a  furrier  have  come  from 
Warsaw,  and  there  is  so  much  to  be 
done  that  they  will  not  have  finished  for 
a  month.  Fortunately,  almost  all  the 
hnen  is  ready,  our  sewing  g^rls  having 
worked  upon  it  for  these  last  two  years, 
and  now  they  are  marking  it  with  blue 
cotton. 

Basia  wonders  what  she  will  do  with 
all  the  new  dresses  they  are  making  for 
her ;  until  now  we  have  never  had  more 
than  four  at  the  same  time,  two  dark 
woolen  ones  for  every  day,  and  two  white 
ones,  one  in  cotton  for  Sundays,  another 
in  batiste  for  great  occasions.  But  my 
honored  mother  says  that  what  is  good 
enough  for  a  young  girl  would  not  be 
proper  for  a  married  lady. 

Basia  has  wound  the  tangled  skein 
with  such  patience  that,  although  green, 
it  has  not  in  the  least  changed  its  color; 
even  Matenko  acknowledges  that  she  is 
fit  to  be  married.  She  is  now  knitting 
from  that  silk  a  purse  for  the  Staroste 
by  my  mother's  direction. 

The  equerry  and  the  chamberlain  are 
gone  with  the  invitations. 

January  25.  The  Staroste  arrived  last 
night,  and  this  morning  Basia  found  on 
her  work  table  two  large  silver  baskets 
with  oranges  and  bonbons,  which  she  dis- 
tributed among  us  and  our  court  ladies. 
Our  work  is  progressing  rapidly  and  my 
neglige  is  half  done. 

Basia  will  be  provided  with  feather 
beds  for  her  own  household,  for  to  each 
of  us  daughters  has  been  awarded  for 
many  years  a  certain  number  of  geese 
and  swans.  There  is  among  the  servants 
a  poor,  stupid  girl  who  is  not  able  to  do 
anything  but  pluck  the  feathers,  and  each 
of  us  has  a  separate  bag  for  feathers  and 
a  bag  for  down.  Basia,  out  of  her  share 
will  have  two  feather  beds,  eight  big  pil- 
lows filled  with  goose  down,  and  four 
small  ones  of  swan's  down.  The  pillows 
will  be  made  of  red  silk,  and  the  cases  of 
Holland   linen   lawn   embroidered. 

February  2.    The  Staroste  stayed  near- 


ly a  week  and  departed  yesterday;  the 
next  time  he  will  not  go  away  alone,  but 
Basia  will  go  with  him.  It  seems  to  me 
quite  impossible  that  she  will  leave  us 
and  go  alone  with  a  man  1  Basia's  friend- 
ship and  esteem  for  the  Staroste  grows 
every  day,  although  he  never  speaks  with 
her;  all  his  conversation  is  with  my 
parents,  and  all  his  attentions  are  paid  to 
them.  They  say  it  ought  to  be  so  in 
an  honorable  courtship,  for  is  there  a 
better,  way  of  gaining  the  heart  of  the 
daughter  than  by  pleasing  the  parents? 

The  wedding  will  be  in  three  weeks; 
we  shall  have  new  dresses  as  well  as  the 
court  ladies;  all  these  will  be  Basia's 
gift. 

Many  of  the  invited  guests  have  al- 
ready replied  that  they  are  coming,  but 
the  king  and  the  royal  princes  will  send 
only  their  envoys.  It  is  doubtful,  also, 
if  my  aunt,  the  Princess  Woivodine  of 
Lublin  will  be  able  to  come,  but  she  is 
much  pleased  with  Basia's  choice,  and 
she  wrote  a  beautiful  letter  with  her 
blessing,  which  made  my  father  very 
happy. 

I  am  hurrying  with  my  embroidery, 
but  I  must  rise  early  and  work  by  candle 
light,  for  my  mother  is  so  gracious  to- 
ward me  that  she  often  wants  my  help 
and  service.  Before  this,  only  Basia,  as 
the  eldest,  was  so  fortunate,  but  now  my 
parents  want  me  to  have  some  practice 
in  order  to  take  her  place  when  the  Star- 
oste takes  her  away.  Twice  already  I 
have  had  the  key  of  the  medicine  chest 
intrusted  to  me,  and  I  really  think  since 
then  I  have  grown  more  serious. 

February  12.  The  preparations  for  the 
wedding  are  going  on,  and  our  visitors 
are  beginning  to  arrive.  Almost  all  the 
guest  rooms  are  already  occupied,  and 
the  farm  house,  the  parsonage,  even  the 
better  pyeasant  cottages  will  be  wanted  for 
the  later  comers. 

Today  the  beds  have  been  sent  to  Sul- 
gostow  and  two  enormous  chests  with 
mattresses,  pillows,  carpets,  curtains,  etc. 
The  bedsteads  are  of  carved  oak  with 
blue  covers,  curtains  and  canopies;  on 
the  four  corners  there  will  be  bunches 
of  blue  and  white  ostrich  feathers.  Al- 
most every  moment  Basia  has  good  rea- 
son for  embracing  the  hands  and  feet  of 
our  parents,  they  are  so  generous  toward 
her.     The  count  is  writing  with  his  own 
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handy  in  a  large  book,  the  contents  of  the 
trousseau,  beginning  with  these  words: 
Inventory  of  the  wedding  outfit  which 
I,  Stanislaus  Korwin  Krasinski,  Staroste 
of  Nova  Wies,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Angela, 
bom  Humiecka,  my  honored  wife,  are 
giving  to  our  beloved  daughter  Barbara, 
promised  in  marriage  to  the  Honorable 
Michael  Swidinski,  Staroste  of  Radom; 
and  imploring  for  this  daughter  of  ours 
the  favor  of  Heaven,  we  bestow  upon  her 
our  parental  blessing,  in  nomine  Patri  et 
Filii  et  Spiritu  Sancto.  Amen.  I  should 
like  to  copy  the  whole  inventory,  but 
first,  I  have  no  time,  and  secondly,  I  ex- 


will  take  with  her  two  young  girls,  her 
goddaughters,  well  trained  in  all  kinds 
of  needle  work,  and  as  companion,  one  of 
the  six  damsels  who  have  been  brought 
up  with  us.  When  I  am  married  I  shall 
take  still  more;  I  have  already  solemnly 
promised  three  girls  that  they  shall  go 
with  me;  one  of  them  is  the  daughter 
of  our  Peter.  In  his  grateful  joy,  the 
old  man  bowed  to  my  feet,  and  for  the 
first  time  his  forehead  was  free  from 
wrinkles. 

Sunday,  February  22.  The  wedding 
will  be  tomorrow.  Our  guests  are  num- 
berless, and  all  the  envoys  are  here.  The 
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pect  to  receive  a  trousseau  like  this  some 
time  myself,  and  what  is  still  better,  such 
a  blessing  of  my  own. 

February  20.  Three  days  more  and 
then  the  wedding.  The  Staroste  arrived 
yesterday;  Basia  shook  like  a  leaf  when 
the  chamberlain  brought  him  into  the 
parlor.  Today  we  are  expecting  the 
Woivode,  Father  Albert,  the  colonel  and 
the  Woivodine  Gmaoska,  sister  of  the 
Staroste,  with  her  husband.  Basia  is  en- 
tering into  a  fine  family,  all  religious  and 
worthy  people.  The  trousseau  is  quite 
finished,  and  what  has  not  already  been 
sent  to  Sulgostow  is  packed  in  trunks 
of  which  Mademoiselle  Zavistoska  has  the 
keys.     Besides  this  mademoiselle,  Basia 


king's  envoy  is  the  secretarv  Borch ;  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Courland,  his  confidant 
the  Castellanic  Kochanowski,  a  very 
handsome  and  polite  cavalier;  the  pro- 
verb is  right:  "As  the  master,  so  the 
man."  I  cannot  possibly  describe  all 
the  others ;  they  arrived,  as  if  by  appoint- 
ment, at  the  same  hour  yesterday,  and 
their  entrance  was  quite  imposing.  Be- 
fore every  one  of  them  our  dragoons  pre- 
sented arms,  while  the  cannons  were 
firing  and  the  music  playing.  The  great- 
est honors  were  shown  to  the  king's  en- 
voy ;  the  Count  having  been  informed  of 
the  hour  of  his  arrival,  was  waiting  with 
head  uncovered  on  the  drawbridge,  and 
all  our  guests  and  courtiers,  and  servants 
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Stood  in  a  double  row  up  to  the  entrance 
door.  As  soon  as  the  secretary  stepped 
on  the  bridge  they  all  shouted  "vivat!" 
and  bowed  low  in  salutation. 

Today,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
company,  and  before  appointed  witnesses, 
the  marriage  contract  was  written,  but  I 
do  not  know  what  it  contains,  as  I  have 
not  understood  a  single  word  of  it.  I 
know  only  that  the  bride  received  many 
beautiful  presents;  from  thfe  Stafoste 
three  strings  of  oriental  pearls;  from 
the  Woivode  a  rich  diamond  cross  and 
an  aigrette  with  diamond  pendants ;  from 
the  colonel  an  enamelled  watch  and  chain ; 
from  Father  Albert  many  relics,  and  from 
each  relative  a  souvenir.  Basia  can 
hardly  believe  that  all  these  riches  be- 
long to  her;  until  now,  her  only  jewel 
besides  her  betrothal  ring,  was  a  small 
ring  with  a  picture  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
on  it,  and  I  am  sure  Basia  will  not  dis- 
card her  old  friend  for  all  the  costly 
jewels  she  now  receives. 

The  maid  has  just  brought  my  neglige, 
washed  and  pressed;  it  looks  very  nice. 
There  are  twenty-five  different  kinds  of 
lace  stitch  in  it ;  I  am  sure  it  will  be  be- 
coming to  Basia. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  February  26.  All  is 
over,  and  as  Matenko  says,  "with  a  hun- 
dred horses  one  could  not  catch  Madem- 
oiselle Barbara  any  more ;"  she  is  Madam 
Starostine.    I  have  much  to  tell 

Yesterday,  very  early  in  the  morning, 
we  rode  to  our  parish  church  in  Lisow, 
where  the  bride  and  bridegroom  went  to 
confession  and  communion.  As  it  was 
cold  the  bride  wore  a  white  cloak  of 
brocade  silk,  lined  with  white  fox  fur, 
and  on  her  head  a  long  lace  veil. 

When  we  returned  breakfast  was 
served,  and  soon  afterward  the  dressing 
of  the  bride  commenced;  twelve  noble 
ladies  headed  by  my  honored  mother  un- 
dertook the  important  task.  The  dress 
was  of  white  satin,  with  watered  silk 
stripes,  a  frill  of  Brabant  lace  with  silver 
ornaments  at  the  bottom,  and  a  long 
train ;  a  rosemary  bouquet  fastened  the 
front  of  the  corsage.  On  her  head  the 
bride  wore  a  rosemary  wreath  held  in 
place  by  a  gold  circlet  on  which  was  en- 
graved the  date  of  the  wedding  and  good 
wishes  in  rhyme.  According  to  the  old 
Polish  custom,  my  mother  fastened  in 
the    wreath    a    ducat    with  the  date    of 


Basia's  birth  year,  and  a  bit  of  bread  for 
good  luck ;  she  also  added  to  the  above  a 
lump  of  sugar  in  order  to  sweeten  the 
married  life,  which  they  say  has  many 
difficulties.  No  jewels  were  allowed,  for 
it  is  said  for  each  precious  stone  worn 
on  the  wedding  day,  one  has  to  pay  after- 
wards with  a  vial  of  tears.  As  it  is 
Basia  has  wept  enough,  so  that  her  eyes 
are  red  and  swollen. 

A  little  in  advance,  the  bridesmaids 
went  down  stairs;  we  were  twelve,  and 
the  eldest  of  us  was  not  more  than 
eighteen.  The  bridegroom  with  twelve 
groomsmen  met  us  at  the  door  of  the 
parlor,  and  there  we  found  all  the  guests 
assembled.  An  enormous  tray  was  car- 
ried behind  us,  heaped  with  bouquets  of 
rosemary  and  orange  sprays,  each  tied 
with  a  white  ribbon,  which  were  des- 
tined for  the  young  ladies  and  the  bach- 
elors present  at  the  wedding.  To  fasten 
on  these  bouquets,  each  bridesmaid  had  a 
certain  number  of  gold  and  silver  pins, 
and  great  care  was  to  be  used  in  distrib- 
uting the  different  values  according  to 
the  rank  of  each  person.  The  elderly 
ladies  have  been  teaching  us  for  a  long 
time  about  the  method  we  should  follow 
in  order  not  to  cause  offence  by  giving 
the  priority  to  persons  of  less  rank,  and 
we  were  sure  we  understood  the  lesson 
perfectly ;  but  as  soon  as  we  were  in  the 
hall,  everything  was  forgotten.  At  first 
we  began  our  task  very  gravely,  then 
we  went  on  with  a  smile,  and  finally  we 
broke  into  laughter;  many  and  many 
mistakes  were  committed,  but  all  were 
pardoned,  and  our  gaiety  was  so  contag- 
ious that  soon  the  married  people  and 
even  the  elderly  ladies  and  venerable 
gentlemen — none  of  whom  have  any 
right  to  wear  flowers  on  a  wedding  day 
— all  wanted  a  bouquet.  The  first  heap 
disappeared ;  then  they  brought  a  second 
tray  full,  and  a  third  one;  we  had  no 
more  gold  or  silver  pins,  and  had  to  use 
the  ordinary  ones,  but  they  were  received 
just  as  well.  At  the  end  everybody 
looked  happy ;  all  had  their  bouquets  and 
the  room  was  like  a  garden. 

Rut  no,  I  am  mistaken,  not  everybody 
was  happv;  Matenko  stood  sad  in  a  cor- 
ner. Although  a  bachelor  he  had  re- 
ceived no  flowers,  and  he  looked  as  if 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  wedding  party. 
I  stepped  up  to  him,  and  he  said  in  a 
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low,  grieved  voice:  "I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  other  young  ladies  have  not 
thought  of  me — ^but  Miss  Frances,  whom 
I  have  known  as  a  baby,  whom,  for  so 
many  years,  I  have  played  with  and 
amused — that  she  should  forget  me! 
Well,  I  will  not  come  to  her  wedding, 
even  if  she  marries  a  king's  son!"  I 
knew  that  I  blushed  half  pleased,  but 
was  still  more  vexed  at  my  forgetfulness. 

I  ran  to  the  dressing  room,  but  there 
was  not  one  bouquet  left,  for  my  mother, 
hearing  how  the  flowers  were  being  ap- 
propriated in  the  hall,  took  the  remaining 
ones  for  the  ladies  who  were  dressing 
the  bride  and  for  herself.  The  green- 
houses were  too  far  off  to  send  there,  and 
I  wanted,  at  any  price,  a  bouquet  for  poor 
Matenko.  Suddenly  a  happy  thought 
came  to  my  mind;  I  caught  a  piece  of 
white  ribbon  and  returning  to  the  parlor, 
tooff  off  my  bouquet  and  gave  half  of  it, 
with  the  golden  pin,  to  Matenko.  He 
was  so  pleased!  "Frankula,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "you  are  as  kind  as  you  are 
handsome!  I  am  sometimes  a  prophet; 
remember,  young  lady,  what  I  have  said 
to  you.  I  shall  keep  these  flowers  till 
your  wedding  day,  and  who  knows  with 
what  title  I  shall  address  when  giving 
them  back?"  How  strange!  Notwith- 
standing all  the  distractions  of  the  day, 
his  words  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears; 
and  here  I  am  writing  about  myself, 
when  I  ought  to  think  only  about  Basia. 

To  return  to  the  wedding:  The  fold- 
ing doors  were  thrown  open  and  Basia 
entered  timidly,  surrounded  by  the  elderly 
ladies.  The  bridegroom  approached  and 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  the  two  knelt 
down  before  my  honored  parents,  asking 
them  for  their  blessing;  then  they  went 
with  the  same  request  to  us,  to  all  the 
relatives,  guests,  and  the  whole  household 
present,  and  there  was  not  one  person 
who  did  not  bless  them  with  his  whole 
heart  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

The  chapel  door  opened.  Father  Al- 
bert put  on  a  lace  suplice,  and  standing 
before  the  altar,  called  upon  us  to  draw- 
near.  The  Secretary  Borch  as  the  king's 
representative,  and  the  Castellanic  Koch- 
anowski,  led  the  bride;  Mademoiselle 
Malachowska  and  I,  as  first  bridesmaids, 
were  directed  to  lead  the  bridegroom.  All 
Ihe  other  people  went  behind  us,  two  by 
two,  in  such  deep  silence  that  one  could 


hear  the  rustle  of  the  silk  dresses,  even 
the  tinkling  of  the  diamond  aigrettes 
in  the  ladies'  coiffures. 

The  altar  was  glittering  with  lights ;  a 
carpet  woven  with  golden  threads  cov- 
ered the  steps,  and  on  the  highest  were 
two  red  velvet  cushions  with  the  coats 
ot  arms  of  the  two  families,  embroidered 
in  gold. 

The  young  pair  knelt  down ;  the  brides- 
maids were  placed  on  the  right  side  of 
the  altar,  the  groomsmen  on  the  left;  I 
held  a  small  gold  tray  with  the  wedding 
rings  on  it,  my  honored  parents  stood  be- 
hind Basia,  the  Woivode  behind  the  Star- 
oste.  The  castle  band  in  the  choir  played, 
"Veni  Creator,"  after  which  Father  Al- 
bert recited  an  allocution,  almost  the 
whole  in  Latin,  and  then  he  began  to  read 
the  words  of  the  marriage  vow.  Basia, 
although  in  tears,  repeated  distinctly 
enough :  "I,  Barbara,  take  you,  Michael, 
for  my  wedded  husband,"  etc.,  but  the 
Staroste  pronounced  the  words  much 
louder.  After  the  rings  wefe  exchanged 
the  married  pair  fell  down  at  the  feet  of 
my  honored  parents  and  the  Woivode's, 
and  were  blessed  again. 

Then  the  marshal  gave  a  sign;  the 
band  in  the  choir  and  the  Italian  singers 
fetched  from  Warsaw  began  a  triumphal 
march,  accompanied  by  the  discharge  of 
cannon  outside,  and  when  this  was  all 
over,  and  silence  re-established,  the  Count 
pronounced  a  fine  and  very  moving  ex- 
hortation, at  the  end  of  which  Basia  fell 
again  at  his  feet,  sobbing;  she  tried  to 
speak,  but  not  a  word  could  she  utter. 

After  mutual  embracings,  salutations 
and  congratulations.  Father  Albert 
sprinkled  us  with  holy  water,  and  pre- 
sented a  cross  with  the  relics  to  be  kissed. 
But  he  made  a  mistake,  giving  it  first  to 
Madame  the  Castellan  Jordan  before 
Madame  Kochanowska,  mother  of  the 
duke's  envoy.  Fortunately  my  mother 
noticed  the  error,  and  begged  the  latter 
lady  to  lead  the  bridegroom  from  the  al- 
tar, and  thus  happily  all  unpleasantness 
was  avoided.  Th(  bride  was  attended 
by  the  king's  envoy,  and  again,  two  by 
two,  we  returned  from  the  chapel.  Soon 
afterwards  the  dinner  was  announced. 

The  tables  in  the  banquet  hall  were  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  form  the  letter  B ;  in  the 
center  stood  the  result  of  the  fortnight's 
invention  and  labor  of  our  French  con- 
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fectioner — 3.  two-feet  high  pyramid  rep- 
resenting the  temple  of  Hymei.,  where, 
amidst  all  sorts  of  ornaments,  allegori- 
cal figures,  and  inscriptions,  were  the 
coats  of  arms  of  the  two  families.  There 
w^ere  also  many  other  devices  on  the 
table,  in  silver  baskets,  epergnes,  vases, 
porcelain  figures,  etc.  It  was  so  crowded 
that  our  little  dwarf  could  not  have  easily 
walked  on  the  table  this  time.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  enumerate  all  the 
courses  of  the  dinner,  and  as  for  the 
wine  which  was  drunk,  I  wonder  if  the 
butler  himself  could  give  an  account? 
Besides  other  wines  they  drank  at  that 
dinner  a  barrel  of  wine  which  was  called 
"Miss  Barbara's  wine,"  which  the  Count, 
according  to  the  Polish  custom,  brought 
from  Hungary  in  the  year  of  Basia's 
birth,  and  which  had  been  kept  for  her 
wedding  day.  Each  of  us  has  such  a 
barrel. 

Then  they  began  the  toasts;  first  for 
Poland,  then  for  the  young  pair,  then  for 
the  king,  the  Duke  of  Courland,  the  royal 
princes,  the  primate,  the  master  of  the 
house,  the  ladies,  etc.,  each  accompanied 
with  loud  shoutings,  hurrahs,  breaking 
of  the  glasses,  with  the  music  of  the  band 
and  the  firing  of  cannons. 

After  dessert  was  served  and  we 
thought  it  was  time  to  leave  the  table, 
the  Count  gave  a  sign  to  the  marshal, 
who  brought  in  a  black  leather  box  with 
brass  ornaments,  which  I  had  never  seen 
before.  My  honored  father  opened  it 
and  took  out  a  golden  cup  embossed  with 
precious  stones  and  shaped  like  a  raven. 
Then  arising  he  announced  with  great 
solemnity  that  this  cup  was  a  souvenir, 
from  the  time  of  the  Corvins  of  Rome, 
and  it  had  not  been  taken  from  its  box 
since  the  day  of  his  own  wedding.  The 
butler  placed  before  him  a  bottle  covered 
with  mould,  containing  as  they  said,  wine 
a  hundred  years  old. 

The  Count  poured  the  whole  into  the 
cup,  and  lifting  it  cried :  "Good  luck  to 
the  young  pair!'*  The  hurrahs  began 
anew,  the  music  was  louder  than  evei, 
the  cannons  fired,  every  man  drank  that 
toast  in  one  draught,  and  after  that  we 
rose  from  the  table. 

The  daylight  was  gone  already.  The 
lady  guests  went  to  change  their  dresses, 
but  the  bride  and  bridestnaids  remained 
ir.  the  same  toilets.     About  eight  o'clock 


the  dances  began.  The  bride  opened 
the  ball  with  the  king's  envoy,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  evening  danced  in  the  first 
set.  At  first  there  were  grave  polonaises, 
minuets  and  contra  dances,  but  by  and 
by  the  gaiety  increasing,  we  had  the  ma- 
zurkas and  the  cracoviaks.  The  Castell- 
anic  Kochanowski  dances  the  cracoviak 
like  an  angel ;  and  according  to  the  cus- 
tom, when  he  was  in  the  first  set  he  sang 
impromptu  verses,  very  witty  and  apro- 
pos. 

At  midnight  the  music  stopped  and  the 
"Cap"  ceremony  began.  A  stool  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the 
bride  sat  down,  and  the  bridesmaids  be- 
gan to  undo  her  hair,  singing  in  plain- 
tive voices  the  old  song:  "Ah!  we  arc 
losing  you,  Basia."  Then  my  mother  re- 
moved the  rosmary  wreath  and  the  Woi- 
vodine  Malachowska  put  in  its  place  a 
big  lace  cap.  It  seemed  Basia  was  cos- 
tumed for  fun,  and  I  should  have  laughed 
had  not  her  eyes  been  overflowed  with 
tears.  The  cap  is  very  becoming  to  her, 
which  they  say  is  a  sign  that  her  hus- 
band will  love  her  very  much.  I  am  sure 
he  will;  he  could  not  help  it,  she  is  so 
good. 

When  this  ceremony  was  over  the  bride 
was  ordered  to  dance  the  "drabant"  with 
the  kings  envoy,  in  honor  of  the  reigning 
family,  who  introduced  that  dance  in  our 
countr>';  after  that  the  music  played 
again  a  very  solemn  polonaise,  and  the 
bride  danced  it  with  all  the  gentlemen 
present,  one  after  another,  beginning 
with  the  Woivode  Swidinski  and  ending 
with  my  father,  who  having  once  paced 
the  ball  room  with  her,  led  her  to  the 
Staroste  and  gave  her  to  him,  not  only 
for  that  dance,  but  for  her  whole  life- 
time. 

I  slept  wonderfully  after  all  the  ex- 
citement, and  my  feet  are  so  rested  that 
I  am  quite  ready  for  tonight's  ball. 

I  have  not  seen  Basia  yet,  or  rather 
Madam  Starostine,  as  my  parents  order 
us  to  call  her.  It  seems  so  strange  not 
to  have  her  in  our  room.  I  have  in- 
herited her  bed,  her  work-table,  and  all 
the  rights  of  the  eldest  daughter.  They 
will  call  me  now  "Mademoiselle  Star- 
oste," not  simply  "Mademoiselle  Fran- 
coise,"  or  "Franulka,"  as  they  did  until 
now.  It  is  a  verv  little  compensation,  but 
still. 


Brabbles  tlie  Eeprter. 


THE  STORY  OF  HIS  COURTSHIP. 


My  friend,  Bobby  Bubbles,  the  reporter 
for  the  Daily  Steam  Whistle,  has  never 
had  anything  to  say  in  praise  of  poets. 
He,  a  practical  newspaper  man,  who  sees 
things  as  they  are  and  then  simply  pho- 
tographs with  his  pen,,  so  to  speak,  has 
no  use  for  poetical  coloring. 

But  since  the  aflFair  with  Dora  Potter 
he  absolutely  hates  poets.  For  the  poet 
Crane  is  to  blame  for  the  whole  misfor- 
tune, according  to  Bubbles"  view. 

It  began  in  a  most  harmless  way,  just 
hke  the  Chicago  fire  and  other  disasters. 
On  one  of  those  moist,  sticky  stunmer 
days  Bubbles  was  sitting  in  the  restaurant 
of  Mayer  &  Mayer  devouring  his  lunch- 
eon, i  purposely  do  not  say  he  ate  his 
lunch.  He  did  not  eat,  but  devoured,  be- 
cause he  was  always  afraid  something 
might  be  happening  somewhere  without 
his  knowing  it. 

"Ah,  Bubbles,  how  are  you  ?'  said  a 
voice  suddenly.  "Will  you  allow  me?'* 
said  Crane,  the  poet,  seating  himself  with- 
out more  ado  at  the  same  table.  He  had 
just  received  $io  for  a  poem  and  thought 
he  would  celebrate.  "You  are  in  bad 
spirits,  my  dear  Bubbles." 

"Heavens,  yes.  This  change  of  weather, 
and  nothing  doing,  nothing  at  all." 

"Why  don't  you  go  into  the  country, 
old  fellow?  Take  a  two  weeks'  vacation 
and  come  with  me.  I  am  going  to  Mama- 
ronegg  in  the  Schanzunk  mountains.  Oh,, 
you  ought  to  see  it !" 

And  between  the  chicken  and  the 
stewed  pears  he  pictured  the  delights  of 
Mamaronegg  as  only  a  poet  could.  Bub- 
bles could  really  hear  the  trees  rustling 
and  the  birds  singing,  and  he  smelled  the 
spicy  mountain  air. 

"I  guess  you  are  right,"  said  Bubbles, 
as  he  stirred  his  coffee  and  collected  his 
strength.  "Well,  I  will  get  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  go  with  you.  We  can  drive 
together,  row,  fish,  only  don't  ask  me  to 
write  poetry.    I  draw  the  line  at  that." 

The  business  manager  of  the  Daily 
Steam  Whistle  granted  Bubbles  the    de- 


sired vacation  with  pleasure.  Two  days 
after,  the  poet  and  the  reporter  were  in 
Mamaronegg  sitting  in  a  little  snow  white 
hotel  with  green  window  blinds  and  a  red 
roof.  There  were  only  a  few  people  in 
the  hotel,  among  them  a  young  lady,  Dora 
Potter,  a  small  but  spirited  widow  of 
some  twenty  summers,  who  was  always 
smiling  and  working  on  a  silk  necktie  for 
some  unmarried  gentleman.  That  was 
her  delight. 

When  Crane  and  Bubbles  had  regis- 
tered their  names  in  the  front  room,  the 
ardent  Dora  appeared  and  looked  to  see 
what  their  names  were,  where  they  came 
frofn  and  what  they  were.  She  suspected 
she  might  put  both  young  men  on  the 
necktie  list. 

"Literary  men!"  she  murmured,  de- 
lighted. "Charming !"  She  had  a  weak- 
ness for  such  people. 

They  appeared  hugely  interesting  to 
her,  for  they  wrote  of  love.  And  was  that 
indeed  Bubbles  of  the  Daily  Steam  Whis- 
tle, the  famous  Bibbles  who  had  accom- 
plished unheard  of  journalistic  feats? 
Who  had  been  a  hansom  driver  for  two 
weeks  in  order  to  describe  his  experience 
with  his  patrons?  Who  asked  the  Van- 
derbilts  for  a  sleeping  room  and  break- 
fast, whereupon  they  put  him  in  the  lu- 
natic asylum,  the  life  and  workings  of 
which  he  described?  Who  served  Fade- 
rewski  in  the  hotel  as  a  waiter,  and  pub- 
lished a  most  witty  account  of  it  ? 

Yes,  it  was  he.  This  little  man  with 
the  red  hair  and  the  freckles  was  the 
great  Bubbles. 

From  now  on  she  had  only  one  desire, 
to  know  the  man  and  to  make  him  a  silk 
necktie.  The  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted offered  itself  the  next  morning 
when  he  went  out  to  the  veranda. 

The  next  day  he  invited  her  with  Crane 
to  take  a  walk,  and  on  the  third  she  began 
a  necktie  for  him.  Crane  was  quite  en- 
thusiastic about  Dora.  While  she  was 
making  the  tie  fo^  Bubbles,  Crane  was 
composing  a  poem  about  her  in  which  he 
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extolled  her  as  Venus  of  the  necktie. 

"Bubbles,"  said  he,  as  they  were  walk- 
ing through  the  quiet  village  one  evening. 
"Bubbles,  go  ahead !  The  deuce !  such  a 
fine  woman  and  money,  too;  $8,000  a 
year  income  to  live  on !  She  told  me  that 
in  strictest  confidence." 

"Folly!"  replied  Bubbles.  "I  marry  1" 
but  he  smiled  as  he  said  it. 

Bubbles  went  ahead  on  a  shimmering, 
fragrant,  moonlight  night.  The  bullfrogs 
were  singing  on  the  banks,  and  the  notes 
of  "  'Way  down  upon  the  Suwanee 
River"  floated  down  from  a  hotel  where 
a  troupe  of  minstrels  were  singing. 

Dora  sat  in  the  boat  looking  at  Bubbles 
and  smiling.  In  the  moonlight  she  was 
bewitching.  It  was  too  mu«ch  for  Bub- 
bles. When  they  had  returned  to  the 
hotel  and  Bubbles  was  on  the  way  to  his 
room  he  met  Crane. 

"I  have  gone  and  done  it!"  said  Bub- 
bles. 

"Ah,  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear 
boy,"  replied  Crane.  "And  you  will  let 
me  dine  with  you  every  Sunday  later,  will 
you  not?" 

"She  has  made  one  condition.  I  must 
immediately  give  up  my  position  on  the 
newspaper.  I  am  to  look  for  something 
quieter  on  a  magazine,  or  whatever  suits 
me.  She  says  I  need  not  hurry,  as  we  are 
independent." 

"Splendid !    And  you  agreed  ?" 

"Yes,  that  I  did.    What  was  I  to  do?" 

Soon  the  three  returned  to  the  city. 
Bubbles  resigned  his  position,  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  employer. 

"However,"  said  the  business  manager 
of  the  Steam  Whistle,  if  you  ever  alter 
your  decision  you  will  be  welcomed  by 
us.  Hope  you  will  enjoy  your  honey- 
moon." 

So  they  parted. 

Dora  was  radiant.  She  became  ardent. 
When  she  embraced  Bubbles  he  gasped 
for  air. 

"Oh,  I  love  you  better  every  day, 
Bobby,  dear,"  said  Dora  one  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, when  they  were  sitting  on  the 
sofa. 

And  Bubbles  asked  himself  anxiously 
what  would  become  of  him  if  that  were 
only  the  beginning  of  her  love.  Would 
he  not  burn  to  ashes?" 

Just  as  the  ardent  Dora  prepared  Tor 


another  embrace  the  sharp  gong  of  the 
fire  engine  sounded  in  the  street.  Bub- 
bles pricked  up  his  ears. 

"Fire  I"  he  cried,  tearing  hiipself  away 
from  Etora,  rushing  to  the  window  and 
looking  out.  "It  seems  to  be  the  hotel 
opposite.    I  must  go.    Will  return  soon." 

With  that  he  gave  Dora  a  hasty  kiss 
and  stormed  down  the  stairs.  "Being  en- 
gaged to  an  ex-reporter  has  its  draw- 
backs," sighed  Dora.  "It  is  always  crop- 
ping out  somewhere." 

After  two  hours  Bubbles  was  back.  It 
had  been  splendid,  this  fire — eight  per- 
sons burned,  $15,000  damage.  One  could 
see  how  he  had  enjoyed  it.  Dora  hoped 
he  would  soon  give  this  up,  but  it  did  not 
happen  soon. 

On  a  lovely  afternoon  late  in  the  sum- 
mer they  were  sittmg  happily  in  the  little 
casino  in  the  park.  A  sudden  clatter  of 
horses'  hoofs  sounded  on  the  driveway. 
Then  the  signal  whistle  of  a  policeman. 

In  a  moment  two  fiery  steeds  harnessed 
to  an  elegant  carriage  tore  past.  The 
coachman  on  the  box  was  as  pale  as  death. 
In  the  carriage  sat  two  fine  ladies 
clutching  the  sides  in  sheer  fright.  A 
mounted  policeman  followed. 

"There  is  an  accident ;.  excuse  me  for 
five  minutes,  my  dear." 

And  Bubbles  hailed  a  hansom,  sprang 
in  and  pursued  the  runaway.  A  full  hour 
poor  Dora  was  obliged  to  sit  and  wait, 
her  love  for  Bobby  abating  by  degrees. 
At  last  he  came,  beaming. 

"All  in  pieces!"  he  cried,  out  of 
breath.  "Ran  into  a  loaded  van.  One 
dead,  three  badly  wounded.  Policeman 
fell  from  his  horse,  skull  smashed. 
Great!" 

He  seated  himself,  ordered  a  brandy 
to  brace  him,  and  related  all  the  details. 
Dora  reproached  him. 

"Oh,  dear  child,"  he  laughed,  "that  is 
born  in  me.  It  is  as  if  a  hare  ran  past 
an  old  hunter.    I  will  improve  with  time." 

One  evening  they  were  on  their  way  to 
the  theater.  All  at  once  the  cry  was 
heard :  "Stop  thief !  Stop  thief !"  and  a 
man  shot  past  as  quick  as  an  arrow,  pur- 
sued by  policemen  and  others. 

"Here  is  your  ticket.  I  will  come  soon," 
said  Bubbles. 

He  pressed  it  into  her  hand,  and,  like 
one    possessed,    yelling    "Stop    thief  T^ 
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rushed  off  before  Dora  realized  what  had 
occurred. 

"That  is  too  crazy,"  said  she  to  herself. 

In  the  entrance  she  waited,  but  as  no 
Bobby  appeared  she  betook  herself  an- 
grily to  her  seat.  Only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  act  did  he  arrive. 

"Forgave  me,"  he  whispered,  as  he  let 
himself  sink  into  the  soft  cushioned  seat. 
"Wonderful  story.  Great  diamond  rob- 
bery.   The  fellow " 

"S-st !"  sounded  from  those  near  by,  as 
they  scowled  at  Bubbles. 

" — Broke  in  through  the  cellar.  Three 
necklaces  every " 

"S-st!   s-str 

"—$5,000  worth.    Tell  you  later." 

Dora  nudged  him  and  he  was  silent. 
After  the  performance,  when  they  were 
in  a  restaurant,  she  gave  him  a  sound 
scolding.  He  promised  to  do  better,  and 
drank  four  glasses  of  beer  to  his  im- 
provement. But  that  was  no  easy  matter 
to  bring  about.    He  was  indeed  hopeless. 

Dora  lost  all  pleasure  in  her  engage- 


ment. She  always  feared  that  a  fire 
alarm  or  an  ambulance  might  destroy  a 
kiss  or  an  embrace  and  cause  Bubbles  to 
flee.  Every  day  she  grew  more  nervous, 
and  when  on  her  birthday  Bubbles  came 
three  hours  late  to  a  cold  dinner  because 
he  had  been  present  at  a  great  fight  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city,  her  decision  was 
made.  The  day  after,  Bubbles  received  a 
letter  from  Dora  which  said: 

"Sir:.  You  are  without  doubt  just  as 
excellent  a  reporter  as  you  are  totally  un- 
fit for  an  engaged  man.  Return  to  the 
Daily  Steam  Whistle.  That  is  your  wife." 

When  Bubbles  read  the  letter  he 
scratched  his  red  head  and  said: 

*Toor  Dora!?  But  she  is  right.  I  am 
no  good  as  a  fiance.  If  I  had  only  not 
gone  with  Crane  to  Mamaroneggl  That 
poetical  donkey  got  me  into  it." 

Then  my  friend  Bubbles  returned  to 
the  Steam  Whistle  and  wrote  a  humorous 
article,  "A/Vhat  It  Is  to  Be  Engaged,'" 
while  Dora  began  a  new  necktie. 


FOG. 

The  ghost  am  I 
Of  winds  that  die 

Alike  on  land  and  sea, 
In  silence  deep 
To  shroud  and  keep 

Their  mournful  memorv 


A  spirit  white, 

I  stalk  the  night, 
And,  shadowing  the  skies. 

Forbid  the  sun 

To  look  upon 
My  noonday  mysteries. 
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Years  ago  Mackinac  Island  was  the 
grand  summer  resort  for  the  Indians, 
upon  both  shores  of  all  the  great  lakes. 
It  was  the  Indian  who  first  chose  Mack- 
inac, inaugurating  a  fashion  society 
people  are  carrying  out  to-day.  The  In- 
dians of  the  olden  time  whose  rights 
were  undisputed  claimed  the  forests  be- 
longed to  them,  and  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word  they  were  "monarchs  of  all 
they  surveyed.*' 

Mackinac,  though  far  from  any  center 
of  civilization,  was  known  to  the  whites 
by  its  Indian  repute  previous  to  1612. 
History  says  it  was  visited  by  that  in- 
trepid voyager  Champlain  somewhere 
about  this  date. 

It  was  the  favorite — in  a  sense  the 
sacred — camping  ground  of  various 
tribes  of  Indians  long  before  the  white 
man  landed  there.  Often  three  thousand 
Indians  were  congregated  there,  their 
wigwams  lining  the  entire  beach  several 
rows  deep,  making  it  a  scene  of  anima- 
tion during  the  summer  months.  Con- 
sider how  this  extensive  colony  was  pro- 
visioned day  by  day.  The  waters  abound- 
ed with  fish,  the  mainland  with  game. 

At  a  point  where  three  great  inland 
seas,  Huron,  Michigan  and  Superior, 
meet  rises  Mackinac,  the  "isle  of  beauty," 
called  by  the  early  Indians  Me-Che-Nock- 
1-Nong  (Great  Turtle),  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  which  when  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance the  land  has  to  a  turtle. 

The  island  was  to  them  a  spot  hallowed 
by  religion,  or  by  superstition,  for  they 
considered  it  the  home  of  the  great  \hm- 
itou  and  of  spirits  they  delighted  to  wor- 
ship. Often  warlike  tribes  of  diverse  na- 
tions  congregated  there,  all  animosities 
for  the  time  being  forgotten,  because  it 
was  the  home  of  the  Great  Spirit.  In  the 
wild  storms  that  swept  the  islam!  rluM 
heard  his  voice  chiding  them;  the  ^mtk 
breeze  was  his  loving  voice  speaking  to  1 
them  in  whispers.  Fragrant  pine  oclors 
were  to  them  the  pure  air  coming  over 
miles  of  fresh  water.     This  atmosphere 


made  it  for  the  Indians  and  for  all  gen- 
erations the  most  healthful  of  places. 
Three  centuries  ago  only  bark  canoes  dot- 
ted the  surface  of  those  clear  waters. 

Civilization  and  commerce  have  trans- 
formed the  charm  of  old.  Then  it  was 
the  home  of  the  Manitou.  To  it  regu- 
larly came  these  dusky  children  of  the 
forest.  No  fort  guarded  the  island  when 
the  Indian  roamed  its  heights.  The  In- 
dians tilled  the  soil  and  Mackinac  Island 
was  a  cornfield.  While  the  corn  was  ma- 
turing they  fished  and  they  hunted.  The 
tramping  feet  of  plumed  and  painted 
warriors  traced  the  island,  and  sometimes 
they  had  gay  festivals  and  grew  hilarious. 

Indian  lovers  viewed  the  scene  from 
'Tontiac's  lookout,"  arm-encircled  as  to- 
day. The  weird  tones  of  the  Indian  flute 
was  the  accompaniment  of  the  dances  in 
the  moonlight. 

After  the  corn  had  ripened  and  was 
husked,  before  the  Indian  summer  had 
passed  and  the  air  had  grown  chill,  the 
Indians  made  their  departure.  Then  the 
watcher  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
might  have  seen  a  fleet  sweeping  south- 
ward. This  fleet  consisted  of  many 
birch-bark  canoes.  These  craft,  for  size 
and  lightness  combined,  were  probably 
never  excelled.  They  were  made  of 
strips  of  birch  bark  stretched  over  ribs 
of  cedar,  the  seams  of  which  were  pitched 
to  keep  out  the  water.     Uusually    they 
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were  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length 
and  were  intended  to  carry  whole  fam- 
ilies, together  with  their  supply  of  dried 
corn  for  the  winter's  use.  The  route  was 
along  the  Michigan  shore,  coasting  along 
for  lower  Michigan,  and  thence,  some  up 
.the  Grand  river,  others  up  the  Kalama- 
zoo river  to  Otsego,  to  Allegan,  to  Kala- 
mazoo, and  even  beyond.  The  birch- 
bark  canoes  went  Into  Barry  county  by 
way  of  Thomapple  river  and  into  the 
Gun  Lake  region.     That    noble    inland 


lake,  covering  3,000  acres,  possessed 
great  attractions  in  fish  and  game.  The 
red  men  were  no  strangers  to  the  mus- 
kallonge  with  which  that  lake  abounds 

The  home  of  these  tribes  was  in  the 
lovely  region  of  southern  Michig^, 
famed  for  its  salubrity  and  its  pure,  warm 
air.  In  the  winter  the  trees  of  the  g^rand 
forest  protected  them  for  cold ;  but  when 
the  summer  came  they  planned  again  for 
an  outing  to  Mackinac  Island. 


"Ye  say  they  all  have  passed  away, 

That  noble  race  and  brave ; 
That  their  light  canoes  have  vanished 

From  off  the  crystal  wave. 
That  in  the  forest  where  they  roamed 

There  rings  no  hunter's  shout, 
But  their  name  is  on  your  waters, 

And  ye  may  not  wash  it  out." 


Camda.  the  Nation's  Best  Ciistomer, 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  RECIPROCITY 
AND  THE  BENEFITS  TO  COME  FROM  IT. 

by  HON,  SAMUEL    W,  McCALL, 

Congressman  from  Massachusetts. 


In  speaking  to  the  merchants  of  Bos- 
ton at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Boston 
Merchants*  Association  last  month,  at- 
tended by  the  great  body  of  intelligent, 
influential  and  representative  citizens  who 
belong  to  that  great  commercial  organiza- 
tion, I  knew  of  no  more  fitting  subject 
to  talk  upon  than  our  trade  relations  with 
the  great  country  to  the  northward, 
which  is  our  nearest  neighbor.  Canada, 
according  to  her  population,  is  by  far  the 
best  customer  this  nation  has  in  the 
world.  She  buys  of  us  about  $125,000,- 
000  worth  of  goods  each  year,  which  is 
more  than  twice  as  much  in  the  aggre- 
gate as  we  sell  to  the  whole  of  Central 
and  South  America,  with  Mexico  and  the 
Philippine  islands  thrown  in.  Her  rela- 
tions with  us  are  so  intimate  and  so  pe- 
culiar that  a  reciprocal  trade  arrange- 
ment would  not  be  subject  to  any  of  those 
objections,  some  of  them  sound  and  some 
fantastic,  which  are  commonly  urged 
against  reciprocity  agreements. 

Our  trade  with  Canada  has  been  ol 
modem  growth,  and  the  story  of  it  is 
quickly  told.  Before  1847  ^^^  preferen- 
tial tariffs  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  con- 
fined almost  all  of  her  foreign  commerce 
to  that  country.  So  late  as  1850  the  total 
trade  going  both  ways  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  was  less  than 
$5,000,000  a  year.  In  1854  we  entered 
into  a  trade  policy  with  reference  to  Can- 
ada by  which  free  exchange  was  confined 
largely  to  natural  products.  The  treaty 
might  better  have  dealt  more  broadly 
with  the  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, but  Canada  was  anxious  to  obtain 
it,  and  she  apparently  got  just  what  she 
desired.  It  may  not  have  been  floated 
through  on  champagne,  as  was  charged, 
but  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Oliphant, 
the  secretary  to  Lord  Elgin,  the  British 
commissioner,  his  lordship  appeared  to 
drink  immensely  in  his  heroic  and  almost 


hopeless  attempt  to  fill  up  the  Democratic 
senators. 

But  although  the  treaty  might  likely 
have  been  more  favorable  to  us,  its  un- 
doubted result  was  an  advance  of  trade 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  arrangement 
continued  in  force  for  eleven  years.  Dur- 
ig  the  last  two  years  the  balance  was  m 
favor  of  Canada,  but  precisely  the  same 
condition  existed  for  half  a  dozen  years 
after  the  treaty  was  abrogated,  and  it  ex- 
isted also  during  those  particular  years 
with  the  world  at  large  in  our  dealings 
with  which  an  annual  adverse  balance 
was  shown  of  nearly  $1,000,000,000  a 
year.  That  peculiar  condition  was  ob- 
viously due  to  the  financial  and  indus- 
trial strain  of  the  civil  war. 
■  But  taking  the  treaty  during  the  eleven 
years  when  it  was  in  force  it  covered  a 
commerce  of  nearly  $500,000,000,  and 
there  was  an  annual  balance  in  our  favor 
of  about  $3,000,000  a  year,  or  nearly  as 
much  as  the  value  of  the  total  commerce 
between  the  two  countries  in  1850.  I 
know  there  are  some  gentlemen  with  such 
large  aspirations  in  the  way  of  trade  that 
they  are  dissatisfied  that  the  balance  in 
our  favor  was  not  larger. 

Mr.  McKinley  said  in  his  last,  and,  per- 
haps, most  statesmanlike  speech  in  Buf- 
falo: "We  must  not  repose  in  fancied 
security  that  we  can  forever  sell  every- 
thing and  buy  little  or  nothing."  In  or- 
der for  a  long-continued  trade  to  be  ad- 
vantageous to  either  party,  it  should  be 
advantageous  to  both.  Trade  under  that 
treaty  was  one-sided.  It  was  mutual  and 
beneficial  to  both  parties. 

By  the  action  of  the  United  States  this 
treaty  was  abrogated  in  1866.  The  ten- 
dency of  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries since  then  is  very  striking.  Al- 
though Canada's  foreign  commerce  has 
increased  marvellously,  so  that  today  it 
is  more  than  twice  as  great  per  capita  as 
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that  of  the  United  States,  yet,  leaving 
out  gold  and  silver,  her  exports  to  the 
United  States  in  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
only  $43,000,000,  or  even  less  than  she 
exported  during  the  last  year  of  the 
treaty  thirty-six  years  ago.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  imported  from  the  United 
States  more  than  $120,000,000  worth,  or 
more  than  four  times  as  much  as  she 
took  from  us  during  the  last  year  of  the 
treaty. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  growth  was  ab- 
solutely one-sided.  How  was  it  accom- 
plished? The  force  of  tariflfs  in  divert- 
ing trade,  especially  if  you  make  them 
high  enough,  is  strongly  illustrated  here. 
Canada  admitted  more  than  onehalf  of 
all  she  took  from  us,  or  about  $60,000,000 
worth,  free  of  duty,  and  her  average  duty 
upon  all  of  the  importations  from  this 
country  was  only  about  12^  per  cent. 

Her  duty  upon  those  articles  upon 
which  a  duty  was  charged  was  about  25 
per  cent,  and  the  average  duty  upon  the 
great  lines  of  dutiable  imports  from  Can- 
ada was  50  per  cent.  These  relative  cus- 
toms duties  have  been  especially  adapted 
to  admitting  our  products  into  Canada 
and  to  excluding  Canada's  products  from 
our  markets. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  products  of 
Canada  have  had  free  entrance  into  Great 
Britain,  with  the  result  that  while  she 
sold  to  Great  Britain  in  1866  only  $16,- 
000,000  worth  of  goods,  in  1892  she  sold 
that  country  $117,000,000  worth  of  goods 
while  she  bought  from  Great  Britain 
hardly  $50,000,000,  or  only  one-quarter 
more  than  in  1866.  Unless  we  proceed 
upon  the  theory  that  we  are  to  buy  every- 
thing and  sell  nothing,  we  must  expect 
Canada  to  cultivate  more  intimate  trade 
relations  with  the  great  nation  which  buys 
so  largely  of  her  product  and  of  which 
she  is  practically  a  part. 

A  crisis  has  been  reached  in  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  Canada,  and  as  one 
of  the  greatest  men  she  ever  had  and  one 
who  is  a  friend  of  the  United  States  re- 
cently wrote  for  me,  it  is  for  the  United 
States  to  decide  whether  the  face  of  Can- 
ada shall  be  turned  to  her  own  continent 
or  to  Europe.  Indeed,  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  crisis  is  not  already  passed.  From 
the  time  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty 
of  1854  until  a  half-dozen  years  ago  Can- 


ada stood  in  our  ante-room  as  a  suppli- 
ant and  was  treated  with  scant  courtesy, 
and  by  the  time  the  present  commission 
was  appointed  she  had  so  far  adapted  her- 
self to  existing  trade  conditions,  her  de- 
sire for  reciprocity  had  so  far  abated  that 
she  was  willing  to  make  it  secondary  to 
the  xiuestion  of  the  Alaskan  boundary. 
That  difference  is  now  out  of  the  way, 
and  we  should  at  least  make  a  resolute 
attempt  to  settle  the  reciprocity  question 
also  by  reconvening  the  joint  high  com- 
mission upon  which  New  England  has  so 
admirable  a  representative  as  Mr.  T.  Jef- 
ferson Coolidge. 

Undoubtedly  greater  preferences  to 
Great  Britain  will  divert  more  of  Can- 
ada's trade  into  British  channels.  The 
process  will  be  unnatural,  but  high  tariflfs 
will  go  far  toward  accomplishing  it.  Can- 
ada has  vast  stores  of  material  for  which 
there  will  soon  be  a  pressing  need  in  the 
United  States.  We  already  need  her  lum- 
ber. She  has  in  Cape  Breton  great  areas 
of  coal  with  deposits  in  some  cases  70  feet 
in  thickness — areas  which,  if  developed, 
would  supply  the  demands  of  the  nearby 
regions  of  Canada  and  of  the  United 
States  for  centuries  to  come.  This  coal 
lies  almost  in  Boston  harbor.  It  is  not 
equal  to  our  own  coal,  but  it  would  be 
more  economical  in  many  instances  than 
to  pay  the  high  freight  rates  necessary 
from  our  domestic  coal  fields.  The  coal 
question  between  the  two  countries  is 
largely  one  of  freight.  In  the  central 
part  of  the  country  we  send  vast  quanti- 
ties of  pur  own  coal  into  Canada,  and  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  we  would  save  greatly 
in  freight  rates  to  import  more  coal  frc»n 
Canada.  The  removal  of  the  duty  in  each 
country  against  the  coal  of  the  other 
would  result  in  increased  exportation  of 
American  coal  to  central  Canada  and  of 
Canadian  coal  to  New  England  and  the 
Pacific  states.  It  is  true  that  the  tempor- 
ary removal  of  the  coal  duty  last  winter 
did  not  increase  the  imports  from  Can- 
ada, but  nothing  else  could  have  been  ex- 
pected in  the  condition  then  existing.  Our 
coal  strike  had  created  a  famine  in  Can- 
ada, and  an  increased  price  for  coal  there 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  The  sur- 
plus of  Canada  was  demanded  at  Tiome, 
and  no  one  would  imagine  that  rieW  coal 
mines  could  be  opened  in  a  day  or  that 
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the  prcxluction  of  Canada  could  be  sub- 
stantially increased  within  the  short 
period  for  which  the  duty  was  removed 
and  for  a  mere  temporary  market. 

It  is  urged  against  reciprocity  with 
Canada  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  unconstitutional.  I  do  not  propose 
to  attempt  any  constitutional  argument 
There  is  no  one  who  disbelieves  more 
profoundly  than  I  do  in  the  theory  that 
under  the  guise  of  making  treaties  taxes 
may  be  levied  upon  the  American  people. 
The  taxing  power  of  the  United  States 
is  lodged  in  Congress,  and  not  in  the 
President  and  Senate,  providing  they  can 
secure  the  coroperation  of  some  foreign 
potentate.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  have  a  special  power  in  taxation 
which  cannot  be  ignored,  if  we  are  to 
continue  in  business  as  a  representative 
government. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  from  that 
that  a  reciprocity  arrangement,  if  prop- 
erly entered  into,  is  unconstitutional. 
There  has  not  yet  been  found  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer  sharp  enough  to  make  the 
point  of  unconstitutionality  against  the 
procedure  in  the  case  of  Cuba.  The  du- 
ties established  in  the  Cuban  treaty  had 
no  vitality  whatever  without  action  by 
Congress.  A  bill  was  originated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  establishing  the 
schedule  of  duties  set  forth  in  the  treaty, 
and  when  that  bill  shall  have  passed  the 
Senate  and  been  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, it  will  be  as  regularly  enacted  as 
any  tariff  law  that  was  ever  passed  and 
will  have  the  force  of  law.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure as  that  can  be  adopted  with  refer- 
ence to  Canada  or  any  other  country. 

The  assumption  that  Canadian  reci- 
procity is  almost  entirely  for  the  benefit 
of  New  England  is  an  assumption  purely, 
and  there  is  no  particle  of  ground  in  this 
case  for  the  well-worn  rebuke  that  New 
England  must  be  careful  how  she  asks 
for  concessions  which  would  not  be  equal- 
ly as  advantageous  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  I  suppose  it  is  a  fact  that  Can- 
adian reciprocity  is  more  strongly  desired 
by  sections  remote  from  New  England. 
Some  statistics  recently  put  forth  by  a 
distinguished  opponent  of  that  policy 
showed  a  larger  percentage  of  farmers 
asking  for  it  from  the  Central  and  Pa- 
cific states  than  from  New  England,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  among  the 


leaders  in  this  movement  have  been 
statesmen  from  the  middle  west,  like 
Sherman,  Butterworth  and  Hitt  and  Gov. 
Cummins  of  Iowa. 

But  even  if  it  were  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  New  England,  it  would  be 
none  the  less  proper  that  her  representa- 
tives should  voice  her  needs,  expecting 
and  asking  that  the  representatives  from 
the  rest  of  the  country  should  speak  for 
their  own  sections,  so  that  the  great  re- 
sult might  recognize  the  particular  inter- 
ests of  the  different  states  so  far  as  they 
were  not  inconsistent  with  the  general 
welfare. 

I  believe  that  Canadian  reciprocity  has 
some  peculiar  benefits  for  New  England. 
We  are  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  country, 
and  there  is  a  danger  that  the  important 
currents  of  trade  may  swing  farther  and 
farther  from  us.  It  is  vitally  important 
that  we  should  keep  open  to  our  trade 
those  vast  areas  to  the  north.  With  full 
Canadian  reciprocity.  New  England 
would  become  commercially  a  central 
state  instead  of  being  in  a  corner. 

I  do  not  know  as  it  matters  whether 
reciprocity  is  Republican  or  Democratic 
doctrine,  but,  speaking  from  my  stand- 
point, I  would  say  that  it  certainly  is  not 
un-Republican  doctrine.  It  can  be  sup- 
ported by  the  highest  Republican  author- 
ity. I  have  referred  to  the  great  speech 
of  President  McKinley  at  Buffalo,  which 
is  a  trumpet  blast  in  favor  of  reciprocity. 
I  might  also  refer  to  another  gentleman 
whose  name  is  identified  with  the  great 
tariff  law,  which  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
the  law  which  bore  the  name  of  President 
McKinley.  I  refer  to  one  of  the  best 
equipped  American  statesmen  of  modern 
times — Nelson  Dingley.  As  a  member  of 
the  joint  high  commission  he  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  a  genuine  reciprocity  ar- 
rangement with  Canada,  a  course  which 
i5  in  direct  line  with  the  policy  of  the 
law  which  bears  his  name.  The  slur 
that  'those  who  favor  reciprocity  are  free 
traders  in  disguise  casts  a  reproach  upon 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  greatest  protection- 
ist statesman  in  the  United  States.  I  can 
hardly  deem  those  gentlemen  the  sound- 
est friends  of  protection  who  serenely  re- 
main upon  the  safety  valve  and  invite 
revolutionarv  revision  by  insisting  upon 
the  perpetual  sacredness  of  a  set  of  tariff 
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schedules.  But  whether  or  not  it  is  Re- 
publican doctrine,  I  believe  that  it  is 
American  doctrine,  and  that  it  is  a  doc- 
trine whose  application  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  case  of  Canadian 
reciprocity  as  a  business  and  economic 
proposition.  But  there  is  much  more  in 
it  than  the  deductions  that  are  made 
from  schedules,  or  than  the  small  amount 
per  capita  to  the  people  of  each  country 
that  there  would  be  in  an  increased  trade. 
If  political  union  ever  comes,  it  will  be 
an  ill-omened  union  if  it  comes  by  force, 
or  in  any  other  way  than  through  the 
mutual  interests  and  desires  of  the  two 
peoples.  A  single  mistake  in  policy  be 
tween  two  nations  may  have  an  effect  al- 
most irreparable. 

I  believe  it  is  due  to  the  expedition 
sent  into  Canada  during  our  revolution, 
sent  not  against  Canada,  but  against 
Great  Britain  that  Canada  did  not  long 
ago  become  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  troublesome  Alaskan  boundary  ques- 
tion has  just  been  settled.  It  is  true  it 
was  settled  in  a  way  that  left  a  trace  of 
irritation.  Canada  did  not  get  the  terri- 
tory. She  is  not  without  the  glory,  for, 
instead  of  choosing,  as  her  "impartial 
jurists  of  repute"  called  for  by  the  treaty, 
three  commissioners  who  would  "stand 
pat,"  she  selected  as  one  of  them  no  less  a 
jurist  than  the  lord  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  through  him  that  the  de- 
cision was  reached.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can case  could  safely  have  been  intrusted 
to  a  commission  with  at  least  one  of  our 
members  from  the  supreme  court  of  the 


United  States,  whose  reputation  as  a  jur- 
ist had  penetrated  beyond  the  Canadian 
border  and  would  have  been  a  guarantee 
of  judicial  action ;  and  Canada  could  then 
have  been  satisfied  that  she  had  a  fair 
chance  at  one  of  our  commissioners,  as 
we  surely  had  at  one  of  hers.  A  suspi- 
cion of  a  cold  deck  is  not  apt  to  make  a 
cheerful  loser. 

But  however  that  may  be,  the  boun- 
dary dispute  has  been  adjusted.  Irrita- 
tion at  the  result  is  not  likely  to  last.  Im- 
migration is  pouring  into  British  Colum- 
bia from  the  United  States  just  as  it  is 
pouring  into  our  country  from  Canada. 
Add  to  the  tremendous  influences  that 
are  pulling  the  two  countries  together, 
the  entangling  web  that  is  woven  by  re- 
ciprocal trade,  and  the  inevitable  day  will 
be  more  quickly  reached  when  the  two 
countries  shall  be  politically  one.  Those 
sane  people  of  that  cold  northern  region 
may  become  vitally  necessary  to  the 
United  States.  We  are  reaching  out  more 
and  more  toward  the  equator.  Tropical 
archipelagos  and  isthmuses  are  displac- 
ing the  center  of  gravity  of  our  system 
and  throwing  it  each  year  nearer  the 
tropics.  These  tendencies,  made  more 
formidable  by  our  race  problems,  are 
drawing  us  toward  the  limit  of  the  belt  of 
free  representative  government,  and  if 
they  continue  unchecked  they  may  work 
a  radical  change  in  the  character  of  our 
institutions. 

Reciprocity  with  Canada,  therefore,  is 
a  policy  of  justice,  of  prosperity  and  of 
hope  for  our  political  future. 


JllMt     So. 


"Your  parrot  makes  me  think  and  pause; 

Her  name  seems  strange  to  me." 
"I  call  her  'Honesty'  because 

She  is  the  best  Poll-I-sec." 
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BRILLIANTS. 


But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  year.^ 
And  find  in  loss  a  grain  to  match? 
Or  reach  a  hand  thro'  time  to  catch 

The  far-off  interest  of  tears? 

— ^Tennyson. 


The  drop  of  ink, 
That,     falling,     may    make    thousands,    even 
millions,  think. 

— Byron. 


All  things  must  change 
To  something  new,  to  something  strange, 

Nothing  that  is  can  pause  or  stay; 
The  moon  will  wax,  the  moon  will  wane. 
The  mist  and  cloud  will  turn  to  rain. 
The  rain  to  mist  and  cloud  again. 
Tomorrow  be  today. 

— Longfellow. 


Govern  the  lips 

As  they  were  palace  doors,  the  king  withm , 
Tranquil  and  fair  and  courteous  be  all  words 
Which  from  that  presence  win. 

— Edwin  Arnold. 


The  common  problem,  yours,  mine,  every  one's. 
Is — not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  in  life 
Provided  it  could  be — ^but,  finding  first 
What  may  be,  then  find  how  to  make  it  fair 
Up  to  our  means ;  a  very  different  thing. 

— Browning. 


Oh !  sleep !  it  is  a  gentle  thing. 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole! 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given! 
She  sent  th»  gentle  sleep  from  Heaven! 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

— Coleridge. 


^■/-^&^^^ 


Amidst  the  storm  they  sang. 
Till  the  stars. heard,  and  the  sea; 

And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 
To  the  anthem  of  the  free. 

—Felicia  Hemans. 


Free  men  freely  work. 
Whoever  fears  God  fears  to  sit  at  ease. 
And,  after  Christ,  work  turns  to  privilege; 
And  henceforth,  one  with  our  humanity. 
The  six-day  Worker,  working  still  in  us, 
Has  called  us  freely  forth  to  work  with  him 
In  high  companionship.     So,  happiest! 
I  count  that  heaven  itself  is  only  work 
To  a  surer  issue.    Let  us  work  indeed, 
But  not  as  if  the  only  man  on  earth, 
Responsible  for  all  the  thistles  blown 
And  tigers  couchant,  struggling  in  amaze, 
Against   disease  and  winter,  snarling  on 
Forever  that  the  world's  not  paradise. 

Let  us  be  content  in  work 
To  do  the  thing  we  can,  and  not  presume 
To  fret  because  it's  little. 

— Mrs.  Browning. 


Oh,  for  the  old  true-love  time. 
When  the  world  was  in  its  prime. 

— Rev.  George  Croly. 


Caiada  and  lariff  Walls, 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  A  CANADIAN 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 

3y  HON,  JOHN  CHARLTON,  M.  P. 


The  Hon.  John  Charlton,  member  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  addressed  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  Dec.  loth, 
on  the  question  dft'eciprocity.  The  Gate- 
way appends  a  full  abstract  of  his  speech 
on  that  occasion,  which  was  received  with 
applause  and  the  thanks  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  were  formally  extended  to 
him. 

The  States  of  the  American  Union 
have  enjoyed  absolute  free  trade  with 
each  other  since  the  constitution  was 
adopted.  Great  diversity  of  soilj  climate, 
and  productions  existed  in  the  United 
States,  but  rio  thought  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  one  section  against  those  of 
other  sections  has  ever  for  one  moment 
been  entertained,  and  free  trade  between 
all  sections  had  been  found  to  be  an  un- 
alloyed blessing.  Canada  was  a  vast  coun- 
try with  the  strongest  geographical,  nat- 
ural and  ethnic  affinities  to  the  United 
States,  aftd  the  same  conditions  that  ap- 
plied to  free  trade  between  the  American 
states  would  make  free  trade  between  the 
American  states  and  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces equally  desirable.  Absolute  free 
trade  between  the  two  countries  could  not 
be  attained,  but  the  nearer  it  could  be  ap- 
proached the  better. 

At  the  moment  two  great  fiscal  ques- 
tions were  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
Canadian  and  the  American  people,  reci- 
procity between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  and  preferential  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  The  reci- 
procity question  had  long  been  before  the 
Canadian  people;  the  preferential  trade 
question  was  one  of  recent  date.  Loyalty 
to  the  empire  and  a  feeling  of  soreness 
towards  the  United  States  for  alleged  un- 
fair treatment  on  tariff  arrangements  pre- 
disposed the  Canadian  people  to  look  with 
favor  upon  the  British  preferential  trade 
arrangement  outlined  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain.   A  close  investigation  of  the  matter 


would,  however,  demonstrate  that  reci- 
procity of  trade  with  the  United  States 
would  offer  vastly  greater  advantages  to 
Canada  than  the  British  preference  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  would  be  one 
where  sentiment  would  be  opposed  to  in- 
terest. 

The  removal  of  American  duties  from 
Canadian  products,  so  long  as  these  du- 
ties were  retained  against  the  similar 
products  of  other  countries,  meant  Amer- 
ican preference  to  Canada,  and  the  re- 
moval of  duties  upon  Canadian  natural 
products  would  give  a  far  greater  degree 
of  preference  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  pro- 
posed, for  his  scheme  was  confined  to 
very  moderate  duties  on  six  articles,  so 
far  as  Canada  was  concerned,  viz.: 
wheat,  six  per  cent ;  flour,  eight  per  cent ; 
eggs,  three  per  cent ;  butter,  five  per  cent ; 
cheese,  five  per  cent;  fruit,  duty  not 
stated. 

It  was  not  to  be  understood  that  reci- 
procity meant  the  removal  of  duties  upon 
all  articles.  It  would  necessarily  be  con- 
fined mainly  to  natural  products.  Last 
year  Canada  gave  to  the  United  States  a 
free  list  of  $69,485,000,  which  included 
manufactures  to  the  value  of  $23,000,000. 
The  United  States  free  list  to  Canada 
was  practically  nil.  Since  1866  the  Amer- 
ican tariff  has  been  more  than  double 
that  of  Canada.  The  moderate  character 
of  the  Canadian  tariflf,  which  was  fifteen 
per  cent  on  the  bulk  of  goods  prior  to 
1876,  seventeen  and  one-half  per  cent 
from  1876  to  1879,  and  which  last  year 
was  twelve  per  cent  on  total  imports 
from  the  United  States,  and  twenty-four 
and  one-half  per  cent  on  dutiable  im- 
ports, while  that  of  the  United  States 
was  twenty-four  per  cent  on  total  and 
fifty  per  cent  on  dutiable,  has  permitted 
American  exports  to  Canada  to  swell 
vastly  in  volume,  while  Canadian  exports 
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to  the  United  States  have  been  kept  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill  since  1866.    . 

Under  these  circumstances  in  adjust- 
ing trade  relations  tariff  concessions  must 
come  largely  from  the  United  States. 
Last  year  Canada  imported  from  the 
United  States  $144,765,000.  Her  exports 
to  the  United  States  were  $71,209,000,  of 
which  $18,807,000  was  precious  metals. 
The  balance  of  trade  against  Canada  and 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  last  year 
was  $73,564,000,  and  our  adverse  trade 
balances  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
since  1873  amount  to  over  $500,000,000. 
It  is  this  condition  of  our  American  trade 
that  gives  rise  to  the  ever  increasing  de-. 
mand  in  Canada  for  the  advance  of  our 
tariff  rates  to  the  level  of  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  gives  an  impetus  to 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  preferential 
trade  with  Great  Britain  and  of  imperial 
federation  and  imperial  defense. 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  in 
1902  to  Canada  were  $36,814,000  in  ex- 
cess of  the  exports  of  that  country  to 
Mexico,  the  Central  American  States  and 
all  of  South  America. 

The  growth  of  the  export  of  manufac- 
tures from  the  United  States  to  Canada 
has  been  rapid.  The  amount  was  $41,- 
370,000  in  1898;  $69,536,000  in  1902,  and 
$76,291,000  in  1903,  which  was  $25,800,- 
000  greater  than  the  imports  of  manufac- 
tures from  Great  Britain  the  same  year. 
Does  the  United  States  desire  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  the  Canadian  tariff 
conditions  which  have,  permitted  the 
growth  of  this  great  trade  in  manufac- 
tures, from  small  beginnings  a  few  years 
ago,  and  the  prospective  value  of  which, 
if  present  conditions  continue,  can  hardly 
be  estimated?  If  so,  the  present  Ameri- 
can tariff  conditions  must  be  radically 
cnanged,  and  the  proper  basis  is  to  put 
natural  products  on  the  reciprocity  free 
list.  The  liberal  conditions  of  the  Cana- 
dian tariff  have  fully  earned  this  "conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
were  it  made,  the  balance  of  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  would  still  be 
heavily  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  At 
present  Canada  is  buying  two  dollars 
from  the  United  States  for  every  dollar  of 
sales  to  that  country.  Tliis  state  of  mat- 
ters will  need  to  be  changed,  either  by 
more  liberal  tariff  provisions  on  the  part 


of  the  United  States,  or  by  a  sharp  ad- 
vance in  Canadian  tariff  rates. 

The  American  farmer  and  lumberman 
have  hitherto  opposed  reciprocity  in  nat- 
ural products  under  the  belief  that  the 
free  admission  of  Canadian  products 
would  depress  prices  in  the  United  States. 
This  fear  is  a  groundless  one.  In  the 
case  of  wheat,  flour  and  other  articles, 
of  which  both  countries  have  a  surplus 
for  export,  the  price  is  governed  by  the 
price  in  the  foreign  market.  The  entire 
wheat  surplus  of  Canada  could  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  without  de- 
pressing prices,  as  it  would  either  be  ex- 
ported or  would  displace  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  American  growth  to  be 
exported.  Its  importation  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  United  States,  as 
it  would  furnish  business  to  American 
transportation  routes  and  American  mil- 
lers, and  would  furnish  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness to  American  business  men  as  com- 
mission merchants. 

With  regard  to  Canadian  farm  products 
imported  into  the  United  States  for  con- 
sumption, the  importation  would  bear  so 
small  a  proportion  to  the  production  of 
the  United  States  that  the  influence  upon 
prices  would  not  be  felt.  The  export  of 
eggs  to  all  the  world  last  year  from  Can- 
ada would  not  amount  to  two  eggs  per 
head  per  annum  for  the  United  States 
population,  and  was  only  one  per  cent  of 
the  production  of  the  United  States.  The 
export  of  sawed  lumber  from  Canada  to 
the  United  States  last  year  amounted  to 
two  per  cent  of  the  American  lumber  pro- 
duKTtion.  Of  wheat  to  one-seventh  of  one 
per  cent;  of  oats  to  one-fiftieth  of  one 
per  cent ;  of  barley  to  one-twenty- fourth 
of  one  per  cent ;  of  potatoes  to  one-sev- 
enth of  one  per  cent;  of  hay  to  one-half 
of  one  per  cent;  of  horses  to  one-thir- 
tieth of  one  per  cent  of  the  stock  held  in 
the  country ;  of  cattle  to  one-fiftieth  of  one 
per  cent  of  sheep  to  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.  Even  supposing  that  the  Canadian 
export  would  be  quadrupled  the  relative 
proportion  of  imports  to  production  would 
still  be  so  small  as  to  leave  prices  unaf- 
fected. The  Canadian  farmers  and  lum- 
bermen want  free  access  to  the  American 
market,  not  for  the  purpose  of  depressing 
prices  there,  but  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing higher  prices  in  Canada. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  trade 
in  lumber  and  in  farm  products  is  all  one 
way.  Last  year  Canada  exported  $16,- 
000,000  of  forest  products  to  the  United 
States,  and  imported  $5,000,000  from 
that  country.  The  export  of  farm  pro- 
ducts into  the  United  States  from'  Can- 
ada last  year  was  $9,200,000.  The  import 
of  farm  products  from  the  United  States 
for  Canadian  consumption  was  $21,601,- 
000,  of  which  $6,909,000  was  dutiable 
and  $14,672,000  free.  The  food  supply 
of  British  Columbia,  the  Yukon  district, 
and  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
would  come  almost  exclusively  from  the 
United  States  if  there  was  no  duty  im- 
posed in  either  country  upon  food  pro- 
ducts. 

The  British  preferential  trade  issue 
will  create  new  conditions.  Canada  will 
choose  between  that  and  reciprocity.  The 
issue  is  one  of  much  importance.  The 
decision  will  tell   in  a  marked  manner 


upon  the  future  of  the  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  commonwealths  of  North  Amer- 
ica. It  is  time,  in  her  own  interests,  for 
the  United  States  to  manifest  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  generosity  towards  Canada, 
and  the  more  generous  this  manifestation 
of  spirit  is  the  more  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States  will  be  the  result. 

Thirty-five  years  of  fiscal  repression 
and  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  have  resulted  in  estrangement  and 
bitterness.  A  continuance  of  this  policy 
will  be  disastrous  to  both  countries. 

The  critical  hour  is  at  hand  when  Can- 
ada will  have  arrived  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways,  and  will  decide  whether  she 
shall  cultivate  intimate  and  natural  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  or  whether 
she  shall  put  up  her  tariff  wall  against 
that  country  and  become  a  component 
part  of  a  great  imperial  trade  federation. 
The  United  States  can  decide  that  the 
latter  shall  be  the  case  by  maintaining  its 
present  tariff  policy. 


Symputhetlc. 

Fuddy — "Anything  new  this  morn- 
ing?" 

Duddy — "I  suppose  you  have  heard  of 
the  big  strike  on  the  street  cars  ?" 

Fuddy — "You  don't  mean " 

Duddy — "Yes;  all  the  conductors  and 
motormen  have  gone  out  in  sympathy 
with  the  barbers,  who  object  to  so  many 
men  shaving  themselves.  The  men  who 
have  gone  out  will  stay  out  until  there 
isn't  a  self-shaver  in  the  city." 


Tb4>    IIcl«:lit    of    Caution. 

what    did    you    see    in 


New 


"Well, 
York?" 

"Not  much.     Spent  most  of  my  time 
trying  to  let  on  Yd  been  there  before." 


Thai   Settled  It. 


The  Tramp — "I  once  lived  on  water, 
lady,  for  six  months." 

The  Lady— "You  don't  look  it.    How 
did  you  manage  it?" 

The  Tramp — "I  was  a  sailor." 


PomiMMilty. 

Patience — "Isn't  he  pompous?" 

Patrice — ^"I  should  say  so." 

"Looks  as  if  he  belonged  to  the  smart 
set." 

"Rather  as  if  the  smart  set  belonged  to 
him." 


After   AlniM. 

The  following  notice  in  English,  as 
there  written,  is  said  to  be  posted  over 
the  alms-box  of  a  certain  cathedral  door 
in  northern  Italy:  "Appele  to  Charit- 
ables.  The  Brothers,  so  called,  of  Mercy, 
asks  slender  arms  for  the  Hospital.  They 
harbour  all  kinds  of  diseases,  and  have 
no  respect  to  religion." 


Vtit    II    SpcolatlMt. 


Sceptic — "Why  can't  you  cure  my  foot 
if  you  are  a  Scientist?  It  hurts  me 
awfully." 

Scientist — "Healing  shoes  is  not  in  my 
line.  I  advise  you  to  go  to  a  scientific 
shoemaker." 


A  Circus  Wdefs  Story, 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  EATON  STONE  AN  OLD  TIME  WONDER. 


Eaton  Stone,  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
greatest  horsemen  in  the  world,  whose 
feats  as  a  circus  rider  were  viewed  with 
astortshmtnt  and  admiration^  died  ih 
August  last,  at  his  home  in  Nutley,  N.  J. 
Pie  had  reached  the  age  of  85,  having 
been  bom  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  in  1818;  his 
father  was  a  lawyer  and  his  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  General  William  Eaton,  of 
Algerian  fame. 

The  memoirs  written  of  his  experi- 
ences contain  ghmpses  of  the  life  in  the 
old-time  traveling  circus.  Here  is  his 
account  of  the  show  of  1828  when  the 
country  was  new,  the  towns  small  and 
the  roads  something  terrible : 

"I  ran  away  from  home  when  I  was 
10  years  old,  and  joined  Buckley  & 
Wicks's  circus,  which  was  a  big  one  for 
those  days.  Some  of  the  troupes  had 
only  three  wagons,  nine  or  ten  horses,  a 
dozen  performers,  most  of  them  tum- 
blers, vaulters  and  clowns,  but  no  bare- 
back riders.  A  tent  would  seat  250  per- 
sons, perhaps,  and  $50  was  a  big  house. 
No  performances  were  given  at  night,  for 
the  troupes  had  no  circus  lights.  A  man 
went  ahead  on  horseback  to  tack  up  post- 
ers, engage  board  at  taverns  and  hire  the 
'  commons,  or  public  squares,  to  exhibit 
on.  A  bugler  who  blew  'like  sixty'  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  circus  to  a 
village,  and  the  clown  told  at  the  com- 
mons the  hour  the  performance  would 
begin. 

"But  the  Buckley  &  Wicks  circus  was 
considered  a  'tony'  one.  There  were 
forty  horses,  eight  wagons  and  thirty-five 
persons,  and  the  tent,  which  was  seventy- 
five  feet  in  diameter,  would  hold  nearly 
800  spectators.  None  of  the  wagons 
had  springs.  One  man  went  ahead  and 
tacked  posters  on  trees,  fences  and  barns. 
In  the  center  of  the  poster  was  a  cut  of 
John  Vail,  the  'American  Sampson,* 
bending  backward  and  holding  three  an- 
vils by  his  teeth,  and  two  in  his  hands, 
besides  one  on  his  chest.  He  never  was 
surpassed  in  herculean  acts.    Afterwards 


we  had  a  poster  with  the  picture  of  a 
man  standing  on  a  horse  in  the  center. 
That  was  considered  a  great  thing.  Syl- 
vester Spencer  was  the  bareback  rider,  on 
a  pad,  and  John  H.  Nathan  the  fancy 
rider.  Miss  Banks  was  our  female  rider. 
There  were  only  two  others  in  the  United 
States  then,  and  all  used  broad  pads  on 
their  horses. 

"Matt  Buckley  was  a  slack-rope  per- 
former and  clown.  There  was  no  men- 
agerie. All  the  riders  had  to  groom  their 
own  horses,  but  the  company  took  care 
of  Miss  Banks's  horse.  We  had  no  can- 
vasmen.  The  orchestra  (such  as  it  was) 
put  up  and  took  down  the  tent.  Riders, 
male  and  female,  wore  short  jackets  with 
lace  collar  and  waistbands,  knee  breeches 
and  stockings. 

"There  were  no  tights.  Nelson  Hower 
introduced  tights  at  Rouses  Point 
through  necessity.  His  show  clothes  did 
not  arrive,  and  he  appeared  in  the 
ring  wearing  his  white  drawers.  That 
brought  tights  into  fashion.  Tom  Nath- 
an, one  of  the  clowns,  sang  'Long-tailed 
Blues'  and  'Old  Jim  Crow,'  which  were 
the  popular  melodies.  The  clown  was 
the  big  man  of  the  circus  until  trick 
bareback  riding  led  everything  else.  I 
learned  to  spin  the  plate  and  tumble,  and 
I  had  to  do  all  kinds  of  chores." 

After  one  year  in  the  circus  Stone  was 
taken  home  by  his  father.  But  he  soon 
ran  away  again,  joining  Purdy,  Welch 
&  Co.'s  circus  and  menagerie,  one  of  the 
largest  on  the  road.  This  troupe  claimed 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  travel  with 
a  band  of  music  and  make  a  show  on 
parade.  Stone  wanted  to  learn  bareback 
riding. 

"One  morning  old  Bill  Brown,  the 
ringmaster,"  Mr.  Stone  said,  "brought 
out  Buckskin,  the  horse  Howes  rode,  and 
let  me  ride.  I  was  doing  well  when  Seth 
Howes  caught  me  one  morning  and  said 
I  had  better  stick  to  plate  spinning.  But 
after  a  bit  I  had  lessons  two  hours  every 
dav.       Nelse  Howes  said  I  would  be  a 
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great  rider.  In  six  months  I  was  doing 
the  great  closing  act  in  the  ring.  After- 
ward I  made  a  trip  to  Canada,  returned 
to  New  York  in  1835,  and  then  crossed 
the  mountains  to  Cincinnati  by  stage  and 
flatboat.  I  wintered  in  Louisville,  which 
had  only  two  taverns  then,  and  in  the 
spring  of  '36  I  took  the  boat  Post  Boy  to 
St.  Louis.  Where  the  great  Planters' 
Hotel  is  now  land  was  sold  at  $20  an 
acre.  Seth  B.  Howes  bought  eighty 
acres  of  land  in  the  heart  of  Chicago  at 
$40  an  acre,  and  he  thought  he  was  a 
fool  for  giving  more  than  $20.  But  it 
made  him  a  rich  man.  I  remained  in  the 
south  and  southwest  about  seventeen 
years.  In  Arkasas  the  Cherokee  tribe  of 
Indians  were  friendly  and  Chiefs  Ross 
and  Ridge  gave  me  bead  suits  for  my 
riding.  At  Fort  Gibson  we  charged  $1 
admission  to  the  circus.  Chief  Ridge 
afterward  killed  Ross  because  he  was 
friendly  to  the  whites.  The  Pottowa- 
tomies  captured  me  and  held  me  prisoner 
for  nine  months.  They  treated  me  well 
because  of  my  skill  at  riding  wild  horses. 
One  day  while  the  hunters  were  busy  I 
stole  a  pony  and  started  for  the  Widow 
Drew's  cabin,  thirty  miles  distant.  Chief 
Red  Bear  and  his  son  followed  me  and  I 
had  to  shoot  the  son  to  escape.  Widow 
Drew  gave  me  food  and  I  got  to  the  Red 
River  safe.  The  Indians  taught  me 
tricks  no  white  men  knew,  and  therefore, 
I  made  a  sensation  for  years  in  the  In- 
dian act  qn  a  wild  prairie  horse." 

The  Indian  costumes  he  wore  always 
attracted  the  curiosity  of  people,  espe- 
cially in  England,  where  Mr.  Stone  was 
a  surpassing  favorite.  The  suits  were 
ornamented  with  beads,  the  strange  de- 
signs being  the  work  of  Indian  women. 
Mr.  Stone  had  a  collection  of  posters  in 
which  he  was  pictured  in  Indian  dress, 
standing  on  his  head  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  horse  running  at  top  speed.  In  other 
posters  he  was  shown  with  his  head  on 
the  neck  of  a  horse,  his  heels  at  the  tail 
and  his  body  not  touching  the  back  of  the 
horse. 

An  idea  of  the  West  as  it  was  in  those 
days  is  contained  in  this  statement  of 
his  travels: 

"In  1840  I  joined  Jim  Raymond's  cir- 
cus and  menagerie,  and  went  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  the  Red  River  country  again. 


We  had  a  circus  tent  80  feet  in  diameter, 
five  cages  of  wild  animals  and  Columbus, 
the  first  elephant  even  seen  in  that  sec- 
tion. My  brother  Dan  was  clown  and  I 
did  the  bareback  business.  Uncle  Lem 
Ward  was  equestrian  director.  Alf 
Jones  and  McClellan  were  fancy  riders 
and  Conklin  was  trick  rider.  Manager 
Lyons  took  in  heaps  of  money.  There 
were  only  six  elephants  in  the  United 
States  then.  Humphries  had  Bolivar, 
the  largest. 

"After  doing  Texas  we  made  for  New 
Orleans,  where  Columbus  got  loose,  and 
Bolivar's  keeper  was  killed.  Lem  Ward 
and  I  saved  several  children  by  throwing 
them  down  an  embankment.  Over  100 
men  with  shotguns  followed  Columbus 
thirty  miles  down  the  coast,  and  peppered 
his  hide  with  shot.  George  Graver,  the 
keeper  finally  caught  Columbus  in  a 
swamp  and  re-exhibited  him  in  New  Or- 
leans with  his  feet  chained.  Thousands 
of  people  paid  a  dollar  each  to  see  him. 
I  was  afterward  with  Ludlow  &  Smith's 
circus,  made  a  tour  of  Cuba  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  South  in  1842.  John  Rob- 
inson, the  original  three-horse  rider,  and 
Joe  Foster  made  a  big  sensation  by  rid- 
ing four  horses  bareback.  They  were 
paid  from  $100  to  $125  a  week  each  and 
expenses  for  their  big  acts.  There  were 
only  half  a  dozen  female  riders  then  and 
their  salaries  were  small." 

In  1846  Mr.  Stone  returned  to  the 
Northern  States.  He  opened  at  Welch's 
Amphitheater  in  Philadelphia,  where  Av- 
ery Smith  and  Dick  Sands  were  per- 
forming. He  was  introduced  to  Jennie 
Lind  and  Edwin  Forrest,  and  he  says  he 
drew  more  money  nightly  in  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  by  his  Indian  bare- 
back riding  than  they  did  at  their  per- 
formances. He  appeared  in  the  Bowery 
Theater,  New  York,  when  Tom  Hamblin 
ran  it,  and  in  185 1  went  to  England  un-, 
der  contract  to  General  Rufus  Welch, 
who  was  to  pay  him  half  the  receipts. 
He  opened  at  Drury  Lane  Theater  in 
I^ndon,  and  Mr.  Burgess,  secretary  of 
the  theater,  said  the  receipts  during  the 
engagement  were  the  largest  in  thirty- 
one  years.  Queen  Victoria.  Prince  Al- 
bert, and  the  nobility  saw  Mr.  Stone 
ride,  and  everybody  was  frightened  by 
his  daring  tricks  on  his  wild  Mexican 
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horse,  as  also  by  his  Indian  yells. 

Stone's  daring  work,  and  the  savage 
methods  he  had  learned  from  the  In- 
dians thrilled  English  audiences. 

"I  used  to 'scare  the  wits  out  of  the 
Englishmen  in  some  towns,  for  I  would 
let  Selim  loose  when  a  rough  crowd  got 
near  the  rope.  Sometimes  the  horse 
would  take  a  shoot  into  the  crowd.  I 
would  give  a  hair-raising  Commanche  or 
Sioux  yell,  and  the  bullies  would  scatter 
in  all  directions.  They  had  never  seen 
an  Indian  rider  before,  and  I  wore  the 
Indian  dress,  had  my  face  daubed  with 
war  paint,  and  Selim  was  really  wild. 
I  always  mounted  in  the  stable,  no  matter 
how  far  it  was  from  the  ring,  and  never 
left  his  back  until  my  act  was  finished 
and  he  ran  in  his  stable.  He  often  took 
shoots  and  threw  me,  spraining  my  arms 
and  ankles,  and  once  in  England  I  was 
taken  out  of  the  ring  nearly  dead.  No- 
blemen tipped  my  groom  many  a  half 
crown  to  let  them  see  the  horse  in  the 
stable." 

Among  the  gifts  which  he  prized  to 
the  day  of  his  death  were  a  superb  Mex- 
ican saddle  presented  to  him  by  the  col- 
onel of  the  First  Michigan  Cavalry  and 
his  admirers  in  Boston,  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia and  other  cities,  a  dinner  set 
of  silver,  a  gold  watch  set  with  precious 
gems,  and  a  gold  chain  encrusted  with 
diamonds  so  small  that  it  is  a  wonder 
how  they  could  be  set  in  the  gold  links 
of  the  chain,  and  a  magnificent  medal,  on 
which  was  an  engraving  of  himself 
standing  on  Selim,  his  favorite  horse. 
There  were  also  jeweled  canes  and  whips. 
Citizens  of  London  gave  Mr.  Stone  a  set 
of  silver  plate,  and  E.  T.  Smith,  of  the 
Drury  Lane  Theater,  gave  him  a  gold 
snuff  box. 

But  what  Mr.  Stone  prized  most  was 
an  introduction  written  on  parchment  in 
1866  by  Robert  Bonner  to  the  journalists 
of  the  United  States.  The  document 
has  been  photographed  for  journalists 
who  desired  fac-similes  of  the  signatures 
of  the  famous  editors  who  signed  it.  The 
document  recites  that  "As  an  equestrian 
Mr.  Stone  is  unequalled.  *  *  *  He 
has  achieved  the  greatest  success  in  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  has 
been  the  recipient  of  honors  from  many 
people  of  the  highest  rang  in  European 


courts.  *  *  *  He  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  most  distinguished  critics 
and  writers  in  the  New  York  and  Lon- 
don press,  and  he  has  done  much  to  en- 
courage, assist  and  harmoniously  asso- 
ciate the  members  of  our  profession." 
Artemus  Ward  wrote  that  Mr.  Stone  "is 
the  author  of  a  school  of  horsemanship 
that  will  live  long  after  he  is  dead,"  and 
George  D.  Prentice,  the  veteran  Louis- 
ville editor,  wrote  that  he  was  "undoubt- 
edly the  foremost  man  in  his  profession 
in  the  world."  Mr.  Stone  exhibited  let- 
ters and  editorials  showing  that  Major 
Noah,  Horace  Greeley,  George  W.  Cur- 
tis, the  elder  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Mr. 
Swayne,  Colonel  Page,  Moses  Y.  Beach, 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  George  W.  Childs, 
Mr.  Abeel,  Colonel  Forney,  George  Gra- 
ham, and  other  well-known  newspaper 
men  of  earlier  days — ^all  famous  in  their 
time — were  his  friends. 

Among  the  circus  performers  associat- 
ed with  Mr.  Stone  he  names  the  follow- 
ing, whom  old-timers  will  recall  as  the, 
bright  particular  stars  of  the  rings,  such 
as  Louise  DockrelL  Mme.  Toumier, 
Mary  Brown,  Viola  Rivers,  Katie  Stokes, 
Robert  Stickney,  John  Henry  Cooke, 
William  Dutton,  Fred  Melville,  Ed  Le 
Clair,  William  Ducrow,  Ed  Perry, 
Charles  Fish,  Hanlon  brothers,  gymnasts. 

Even  at  the  age  of  sixty  Mr.  Stone 
was  capable  of  the  work,  and  recalled 
the  past  with  pride: 

"Twenty  years  ago  I  used  to  enter 
the  ring  and  show  the  boys  how  I  rode 
in  my  prime,  and  I  could  turn  a  somer- 
sault on  a  bareback  horse  with  the  best 
of  them.  But  I  am  too  stiff  now  to  do 
the  old  tricks.  I  could  keep  on  one  of 
my  old  horses  yet  in  a  ring  at  a  fast  pace. 
Mary  Brown  was  the  first  woman  who 
turned  a  somersault  on  a  bareback  horse, 
and  she  made  the  first  attempt  in  this 
building.  Her  mother,  Mme.  Tournier, 
promised  her  a  brown  satin  dress  if  she 
would  do  it.  One  day  I  took  Mary  to 
the  ring  and  locked  others  out.  I  did 
the  trick,  encouraged  Mary,  and  she  did 
it  at  the  first  attempt.  After  practicing 
an  hour  we  went  to  the  house.  Mary 
turned  a  somersault  on  the  dining-room 
floor  with  her  house  dress  on,  and  her 
mother   and   father  were   amazed.     At 
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the  end  of  six  months  I  had  her  perfect 
at  the  trick." 

He  had  a  fine  home  in  Nutley,  where 
in  peace  and  quietude  his  later  years  were 
passed.  Often  it  was  his  delight  to  en- 
tertain during  the  closed  season  old  com- 
panions of  the  ring.  His  hospitality  to 
them  and  his  enjoyment  of  his  guests  was 
something  notable.  In  his  dwelling  the 
rooms  assigned  to  famous  women  riders, 
his  guests,  were  greatly  admired.  Each 
bedroom  set  was  painted  in  unique  de- 
sign by  Mr.  Stone,  who  also  used  his 
brush  on  all  the  woodwork  in  the  rooms. 
He  said  he  refused  $250  each  for  the 
hand-painted  bedroom  sets.  A  huge  bell 
in  the  yard  was  painted  in  the  same  way. 
This  bell  was  used  to  call  his  workmen 
to  meals  when  he  operated  a  stone  quarry 
on  the  farm.  Tears  filled  his  eyes  when 
he  spoke  of  his  favorite  wild  horse,  Sel- 
im,  and  Julia,  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Cor- 
delia. He  refused  $6,000.00  for  Selim  af- 
ter he  retired  from  circus  business  and 
bought  the  Nutley  property. 

He  deprecated  the  nonsense  printed 
about  the  salaries  of  circus  people.  In 
1832  general  performers  got  $20  a  month, 
with  board  and  washing.  Specials  got 
$50  to  $75.  Sil  Spencer  was  not  paid 
$60  until  he  turned  a  somersault  on  a 
bareback  horse.  Mr.  Stone  and  Walter 
Howert  got  high  salaries  when  they 
turned  back  somersaults   from  a  horse 


and  landed  on  their  feet  behind  the  run- 
ning horse.  In  later  years  the  Zoolog- 
ical Institute — the  first  trust — was  form- 
ed to  control  the  circus  business  in  the 
United  States  and  fix  salaries  at  certain 
rates  for  all  performers. 

On  this  subject  he  concludes  with 
these  observations :  "A  couple  of  female 
riders  got  $100  as  early  'as  1846,  and  a 
few  male  riders  $150  a  week.  Louise 
Dockrell  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  fe- 
male rider;  Katie  Stokes  the  next  and 
Mme.  McCarty  the  third  best.  Miss 
Banks  was  a  hummer.  Mme.  Tournier 
and  her  daughter,  Mary  Brown,  each  got 
$150  a  week  in  later  years,  with  expenses. 
Louise  Dockrell  was  paid  the  highest 
salary  of  any  female  that  ever  rode.  She 
got  from  $250  to  $500  a  week.  Jim 
Robinson  got  $350  a  week  and  expenses. 
He  was  the  best  single  horseman  in  this 
country.  Bob  Stickney  was  the  best 
four-horse  rider  and  was  worth  $300  a 
week  at  any  time  to  a  circus,  for  he  was 
a  great  attraction,  and  managers  pay 
high  for  sensations  in  the  circus  ring. 
John  Henry  Cooke,  William  Dutton, 
William  Ducrow  and  Fred  Melville  came 
high.  Charley  Fish  is  a  great  rider,  but 
he  could  not  draw  the  money  like  Jim 
Robinson,  and  circus  owners  pay  salaries 
according  to  the  money  a  rider  draws. 
That  is  why  I  often  got  a  big  salary  and 
a  percentage." 


Joe  Cbamberlaln's  Bndvnuaee. 


The  great  political  campaigns  are  now 
in  full  swing,  and  lengthy  speeches  are 
so  frequent  that  the  staying  power  of  the 
chief  participators  is  being  well  tried. 
Mr.  Morley  quotes  a  calculator  who  reck- 
oned that  about  85,000  words  were  ut- 
tered in  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Midlothan  campaign;  yet  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  approaching  that  total,  being  al- 
ready, considerably  more  than  half  way 
toward  it.  In  sporting  phraseology,  he 
is  still  "going  strong,"  and  is  likely  to  do 
so,  for  he  husbands  his  energy  on  a  sys- 
tem of  his  own  which  has  always  seemed 
to  answer  well.  He  simply  throws  his 
whole  day  forward  in  such  a  way  that  at 


night  time,  when  the  severe  strain  is  put 
upon  him,  he  is  so  perfectly  fresh  that 
he  is  not  drawing  upon  any  of  his  reserve 
forces  and  is  really  very  little  past  the 
middle  of  his  day.  It  is  an  instance  of 
tlie  system  that  he  has  his  bath  just  be- 
fore dinner.  He  invariably  rises  very 
late.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
associates,  could  not  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  such  a  campaign  as  this,  though 
his  staying  power  has  frequently  sur- 
prised the  experts.  At  night,  when  very 
tired,  Mr.  Balfour  has  more  than  once 
sat  down  to  the  little  piano  in  the  study 
next  to  his  bedroom  and  played  softly  till 
the  advent  of  the  summer  dawn. 


Copper  Mlies. 


A  GOOD  RECORD  FOR  THE  OLD  FASHIONED  MANAGEMENT,  AS 
SHOWN  BY  RESULTS  VS.   THE  AMALGAMATED  STYLE  OF  COMBINE. 


Copper  wars  may  rage;  price  of  the 
metal  may  decline;  grewsome  stories  of 
slack  demand,  of  reduced  exports  and 
diminished  home  consumption  may  per- 
sist; speculation  in  the  shares  may  be 
reduced  almost  to  stagnation,  yet  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla  keeps  on  paying  goo41y 
dividends  and  maintaining  its  place  at 
the  head  of  the  world's  copper  mines.  It 
has  just  declared  another  $io  dividend, 
making  for  the  calendar  year  1903  a 
total  of  $35  per  share,  or  $3,500,000  dis- 
bursed and  bringing  its  grand  total  of 
dividend  payments  to  $84,850,000 — 
$848.50  per  share  on  the  100,000  shares. 
The  two  companies,  the  Calumet  and  the 
Hecla,  were  consolidated  in  May,  1871. 
The  Calumet  had  paid  three  and  the 
Hecla  seven  dividends  to  that  time,  $950,- 
coo  altogether.  Since  consolidation  no 
less  than  129  dividends  have  been  paid, 
only  one  of  which,  in  1884,  was  less  than 
$5  per  share. 

The  record  of  high  payments  was 
made  in  1899,  when  $100  per  share  was 
paid — $10,000,000  in  one  calendar  year. 


age  of  1894,  following  the  French  "syn- 
dicate" comer's  failure.  In  1894  the  low 
point  reached  was  9  cents,  in  1899  the 
liigh  price  was  19!  cents.  Since  then 
under  the  Amalgamated  regime,  coppei 
has  sold  as  low  as  11  cents,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1902,  rallying  to  13^  and  av- 
eraging last  year  12J  cents.  It  is  barely 
13  cents  now,  having  tended  downwards 
almost  steadily  since  early  in  the  year 
when  there  was  a  brisk  advance.  Doubt- 
less the  Galumet  &  Hecla  has  realized  a 
considerably  better  average  than  current 
price  this  year  and  has  earned  the  usual 
large  surplus  above  dividend  disburse- 
ments. 

It  has  proven  the  wisdom  of  keeping 
aloof  from  the  new-style  combine,  of  re- 
fusing to  be  coerced  into  the  Amalga- 
mated fold.  The  Amalgamated  started 
in  1899;  beginning  with  8  per  cent  per 
annum,  it  is  now  paying  2  per  cent  year- 
ly; Boston  &  Montana,  which  paid  $36 
per  share  in  1899  and  $43  in  1900,  went 
into  the  Amalgamated.  They  had  four 
shares  of  Amalgamated  for  each  share 


Houghton,  Michigan,  from  Northwest 


with  $70  per  share,  or  $7,000,000  in  1900. 
In  1901  the  payments  aggregated  $45 
per  share  on  the  100,000  shares,  in  1902 
$25  and  in  1903  $35.  In  1899  the  average 
price  of  Lake  copper  was  17!  cents  per 
pound  which  marked  the  extreme  point 
of  the  recovery  from  the  9J  cents  aver- 


of  Montana.  On  these  four  shares  they 
are  receiving  $8  per  annum,  which 
makes  a  sorry  comparison  with  the  $43 
of  1900. 

In  1899  Tamarack  paid  $10  per  share 
and  Osceola  $6;  in  1900,  $17  and  $6  re- 
spectively, in   1901,  $20  and  $6  respec- 
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tively.  Since  then  they  have  paid  noth- 
ing— two  years  of  suspended  dividends 
as  the  result  largely  of  following  Amal- 
gamated policy.  Meanwhile  the  Calumet 
&  Hecla's  record  in  the  years  of  combine 
activity  contrasts  strikingly.  In  1899 
$10,  in  1900  $70,  in  1901  $45,  in  1902 
$25,  and  in  1903,  $35.  The  Calumet  S: 
Hecla  got  the  benefit  of  the  ''boom'  in 
which  the  Amalgamated  operations  were 
a  part,  and  it  has  maintained  good  aver- 
age dividends  since  the  upset  by  deter- 


ord  a  list  of  Michigan  copper  mines  that 
have  paid  dividends: 

Mine.                Total.  Latest.    Amount. 

Atlantic  $     940,000  Feb.,  1901  $2.00 

Gal.  &  Hecla. .  84,850,000  Dec,  1903  10.00 

Osceola  4,247,300  Dec,  1901  6.00 

Quincy  14,120,000  Aug.,  1903  3.00 

Tamarack   ....     8490,000  Dec,  1901  10.00 

Tri- Mountain.        300,000  June,  1903  1.50 

Wolverine 1,230,000  Oct.,  1903  3.00 

Some  of  the  above  have  followed  the 
methods  of  the  Amalgamated  to  the  loss 


Michigan  College  of  Mines,  Houghton,  Michigan. 


minedly  keeping  out  of  the  combine.  In- 
cidentally the  Quincy  and  the  Wolverine 
have  made  good  returns  to  their  share- 
holders, also,  justifying  the  wisdom  of 
independency  of  the  smaller  companies. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  place  on  rec- 


of  their  shareholders.  The  Tamarack^ 
according  to  reports  from  Boston,  will 
resume  paying  dividends  before  long.  It 
is  producing  fairly  and  as  its  shafts  are 
all  completed  the  only  expenditures  will 
be  for  getting  out  the  mineral. 


Domestic   Pets. 


My  wife  has  a  parrot 
And  also  a  pug. 

My  pet  is  a  little 
Old  earthenware  jug. 
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furtherance  of  trade,  or  promotive  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  Michigan. 

^Thirdlv— Catalogues  or  price  lists  sent  with  a  view  of 
opening  business  connections,  and  for  the  inspection 
ot  the  public  at  the  office  of  The  Gateway. 


N11«B  A  Benton  Harbor  EHectrlc  Litne. 

Mayor  L.  E.  Wood  of  Niles  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  business  men  to 
wait  upon  the  farmers  along  the  route  of 
the  proposed  MtMichael  interurban  line, 
in  Niles  township,  and  put  forth  an  effort 
to  induce  them  to  donate  a  right  of  way 
for  the  proposed  line.  Right  of  way  has 
been  secured  from  Benton  Harbor  to 
Eau  Qaire,  and  thence  through  Berrien 
township. 


l22xport   Trade   of  Detroit. 

Detroit  continues  to  gain  as  an  outlet 
for  United  States  exports.  During  the 
month  of  October  a  total  of  $2,127,736 
worth  of  exports  were  shipped  from  Ete- 
troit  to  foreign  countries,  as  against 
:$i,737,8i3  during  the  same  month  in 
1902,  and  divided  as  follows:  England, 
^Si»388;  Scotland,  $43,099;  Nova  Sco- 
tia, New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  $34,835;  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
^1,303,907;  British  Columbia,  $680; 
Newfoundland,  $53,152;  China,  $103; 
British  Australasia,  $8,639,  and  South 
Africa,  $31,937.  The  big  gains  were  in 
shipments  to  England,  which  have  nearly 
doubled;  to  Scotland,  Quebec  and  On- 
tario; to  Newfoundland,  to  which  ship- 
ments  have   increased   tenfold,,  and    to 


South  Africa,  where  the  jump  is  from 
$215  a  year  ago  to  $31,937  last  October. 
No  products  went  to  Germany  last 
month,  but  a  year  ago  the  kaiser  took 
$32,241  worth. 

The  chief  articles  shipped  out  were 
machinery,  to  the  value  of  $173,187; 
$93»ooo  worth  of  coal,  $91,000  worth  of 
com,  cattle  and  provisions,  including 
vast  quantities  of  Battle  Creek  foods. 

The  customs  receipts  from  imports 
reached  $114,027.49,  against  $136,589.72 
a  year  ago.  The  seeming  falling  off  is 
not  due  to  a  lessening  of  importations, 
but  to  a  reduction  of  duties  on  many 
commodities. 


The    Clianiplon    Bntter    Maker. 

Mrs.  James  Harris,  of  Grand  Traverse 
county,  is  the  champion  butter  maker  ot 
Michigan.  The  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  awarded  her  the  gold  medal 
given  by  Gov.  Bliss  for  the  best  dairy 
butter  made  the  past  summer.  Mrs. 
Harris  has  a  small  herd  of  thoroughbred 
Jerseys  and  sells  butter  the  year  round 
at  25  cents  a  pound.  The  medal  will  be 
presented  at  the  state  dairymen's  meeting 
in  February.  It  is  valued  intrinsically  at 
$20. 


Ji^lflh   Cnlttire. 

The  Northville  United  States  fish  sta- 
tion has  taken  30,089,000  lake  trout  eggs 
this  season,  2,300,000  of  which  have  been 
sent  to  the  hatchery  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
The  station  at  Northville  has  about  103,- 
300  Loch  Levin  and  5,600  brook  trout 
eggs  to  care  for.  Supt.  Clark  says  135,- 
280,000  whitefish  eggs  have  been  taken 
on  Detroit  river  for  hatching  at  the  De- 
troit "incubator."  Work  is  about  to  com- 
mence at  the  hatchery  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  women  and  girls  will  be  employed 
sorting  the  eggs. 


Ne^   4teel    Blast  Furnace   In  MIclilsan. 

The  Detroit  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  whose 
plant  was  delayed  in  construction  by  the 
strike  among  the  structural  iron  workers 
last  May,  will  "blow  in'  its  big  furnaces 
the  latter  part  of  January.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  get  the  plant  in  shape  when 
iron  was  selling  for  $20  a  ton  and  the  de- 
lay cost  the  company  about  $2,400  a  day 
from  the  time  it  should  have  started  in 
August  until  the  big:  reduction  in  iron 
prices. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  GREAT  STATE 

What  Is  being  done  In  the  field  of  production  in  Michigan. 


[The  Gateway  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
and  publish  in.  this  department  brief  articles, 
£rivlnfir  trustworthy  information  resrardins 
Important  developments  in  Michigan.  Infor- 
mation of  this  sort  will  be  welcomed  and 
printed  without  price  in  conformity  with  the 
policy  of  The  Gateway  to  aid  in  the  material 
srrowth  of  the  State.] 


Pent  In  Michigan. 

During  the  past  summer  Prof.  A.  A. 
Davis,  of  the  forestry  class  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  visited  many  of  the 
peat, beds  in  the  state,  making  an  exam- 
ination of  them  for  the  state  geological 
survey. 

Prof.  Davis  is  endeavoring  to  deter- 
mine the  commercial,  historical  and  bot- 
anical value  of  peat.  Thus  far  the  work 
has  been  confined  to  the  lower  peninsula, 
but  he  will  make  investigations  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  also. 

The  outline  of  the  work  is  to  determine 
the  rate  of  development  of  peat  beds,  the 
plants  from  which  peat  is  formed,  the  ex- 
tent and  distribution  of  beds  in  the  state, 
the  fuel  value  of  different  classes  of  peat, 
and  the  economic  importance  of  these 
beds. 

One  of  the  important  features  in  the 
economic  value  of  the  beds  is  not  only 
the  transportation  facilities  but  their 
proximity  to  towns  of  sufficient  size  to 
make  a  suitable  market. 

Prof.  Davis  says  it  is  his  opinion  that 
peat  beds  situated  on  the  edge  of  marshes 
are  of  comparatively  rapid  formation, 
geologically,  which  of  course  may  mean 
any  number  of  years  to  those  who  are  not 
scientific. 


Cost  of  Bdiicatlon  la  Mlehlsan. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction Delos  Fall,  in  his  annual  report, 
makes  some  interesting  comparisons  with 
the  system  of  education  in  vogue  in  the 
state  so  years  ago  and  that  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  Half  a  century  ago  there  were 
18,282  pupils;  to-day  there  are  738,184. 
The  primary  school  moneys  of  50  years 
ago  amounted  to  $39,613,  while  last  year 
they  reached  $1,909,495. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  no  high 


schools  in  the  state  recognized  by  law. 
In  1859  th^  I21W  giving  the  people  the 
right  to  establish  high  sdiools  was  passed, 
and  to-day  there  are  552  graded  districts 
having  high  schools. 

Other  information  regarding  the  school 
system  is  given  to  elaborate  the  idea  of 
the  growth  of  the  schools.  There  are  in 
the  state  7,204  districts  containing  8,104 
schoolhouses.  The  total  number  of 
teachers  employed  last  year  was  16,2529 
and  the  total  wages  paid  them  was  ^,- 
097,758.69.  The  average  monthly  wages 
for  male  teachers  in  ungraded  schools 
was  $25.45;  in  graded  schools,  $84.76; 
for  female  teachers  in  ungraded  schools, 
$26.99,  ^^d  i"  graded  schools,  $45.94. 
These  figures  show  an  increase  all  along 
ihe  line. 

It  is  shown  that  the  sums  expended  for 
the  larger  educational  institutions  of  the 
state  in  addition  to  that  expended  in  the 
common  schools  give  a  grand  total  of 
$10,266,827.76. 


Western  MantifactnrerB  to  Have  a  Chance  to 
Hid   for   Ctovemmeat   SnppUea. 

The  merchants  of  the  west  are  being 
discriminated  against  by  the  government 
in  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  navy, 
and  Representative  Mann  has  taken  up 
the  matter  with  Secretary  Moody  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  way  for  the  western 
manufacturers  to  get  some  of  the  con- 
tracts which  now  are  secured  exclusively 
by  eastern  business  houses.  Western 
manufacturers  are  permitted  to  bid  for 
these  contracts,  but  under  such  conditions 
as  to  make  success  impossible. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  much 
complaint,  and  Mr.  Mann  is  now  endeav- 
oring to  remove  the  obstacles  which  pre- 
vent the  western  manufacturers  from 
participating  in  the  sales  to  the  navy, 
these  sales  amount  to  several  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  as  the  navy  purchases 
cloth  for  uniforms,  underwear,  shirts, 
boots,  shoes,  stockings,  canvas,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  articles.  During 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i,  1904,  the 
navy  department  will  purchase  a  large 
amount  of  supplies,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
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that  matters  may  be  arranged  so  that  the 
western  manufacturers  can  furnish  the 
government  some  of  them. 

For  years  the  same  discrimination  was 
practiced  in  the  matter  of  buying  supplies 
for  the  army  and  the  Indians.  The  same 
thing,  now  is  true  of  the  government's  for- 
eign financial  business,  which  is  transact- 
ed through  New  York  banks  exclusively. 
Senator  Cullom  and  some  members  of 
the  Illinois  congressional  delegation  ob- 
jected to  the  practice  of  the  department 
controlling  the  purchase  of  the  supplies 
for  the  army  and  the  Indians,  and  so  vig- 
orous and  persistent  were  their  protests 
that  the  doors  were  opened  to  western 
competition,  and  manufacturers  of  that 
part  of  the  country  are  furnishing  gov- 
ernment suppHes  which  have  given  entire 
satisfaction  at  a  lower  price  than  formerly 
was  paid  to  the  eastern  business  houses. 


New   Corporation*   In   One   Week. 

The  first  week  in  December  eighteen 
new  corporations,  with  an  aggregate  cap- 
ital stock  of  $4,404,400,  filed  articles  of 
association  with  the  secretary  of  state. 
One  non-capitalized  corporation  was  au- 
thorized, and  two  filed  notices  of  increase 
in  capital  stock. 


Carrlaare    Mnklnir. 


Tbe  Nerr  Normal  Srbool  of  Western  Bflchisaift 

The  Kalamazoo  board  of  education  has 
voted  the  bond  issue  for  the  State  Nor- 
may  School  appropriation,  according  to 
the  wish  of  the  people,  as  shown  at  the 
special  election  recently  held.  The  bond 
issue  will  be  used  as  needed,  a  total  of 
not  over  $70,000  being  subject  to  call. 


Mlehlflrnn   Univemlty. 


The  Anderson  Carriage  Co.,  whose 
plant  is  located  in  Detroit,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $200,000  to  $300,- 
000.  This  move  is  to  provide  working 
capital  for  its  rapidly  growing  business 
and  is  in  line  with  similar  action  taken 
by  several  of  Detroit's  big  industrial  con- 
cerns. As  an  illustration  of  the  growth 
of  the  company's  business  it  is  stated  that 
the  sales  have  increased  from  $200,000 
in  1896  to  close  to  $600,000  during  the 
past  season. 

The  increased  capitalization  represents 
an  issue  of  $100,000  7  per  cent  preferred 
stock.  A  statement  of  the  company's 
financial  condition  shows  assets  of  $400,- 
000  and  liabilities  $100,000.  During  the 
past  season  the  concern  marketed  11,393 
carriages  and  the  average  number  of  men 
employed  at  the  works  was  275.  The 
product  is  sold  in  every  state  in  the  union 
and  the  big  plant  has  been  crowded  to 
its  fullest  capacity  to  supply  the  demand. 


Hon.  William  H.  Jones,  a  member  of 
the  Mosley  commission  sent  from  Eng- 
land to  study  American  educational 
methods,  says  that  the  state  universities 
of  the  country  are  much  superior  to  the 
old,  privately-endowed  universities  of  the 
east.  Mr.  Jones  names  the  five  greatest 
universities  in  America  as  follows :  Har- 
vard, Cornell,  University  of  Michigan, 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  University 
of  California.  Between  the  merits  of 
these  institutions  he  does  not  distinguish. 
The  second  five  univeisities  he  names  as 
follows:  Universities  of  Illinois,  Ne- 
braska, Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  Mosley  commission  visited  the 
university  about  a  month  ago.  They  have 
been  making  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  institutions  of  higher  education  of 
the  country,  with  a  view  to  adopting  the 
best  features  of  American  educational 
methods  in  England. 


Consolldfited    Schools    In    Rnrnl    I>lBtrlct>« 

To  Grand  Blanc,  Genesee  county,  be- 
longs the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
municipality  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
law  providing  for  the  consolidation  of 
school  districts  and  the  transportation  of 
pupils.  Two  districts  have  united  with 
the  village  in  establishing  a  high  school 
at  Grand  Blanc,  and  it  is  expected  that 
two  more  districts  will  join  the  combine. 


Rnllroad  GSamlnffrs   In   Mtchlsan. 

Commissioner  Atwood  reports  that  the 
Michigan  earnings  of  railroad  companies 
for  October  were  $4,678,179,  an  increase 
of  $1,220,711  over  October  of  last  year. 
The  aggregate  Michigan  earnings  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  this  year  were  $42,- 
071,981,  an  increase  of  10.25  per  cent 
over  the  same  period  of  last  year. 
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BnNlneaM  ProMiMecta  ns  Seen  by  the  Paint  and 
Color  Manufacturers. 

Thomas  Neal,  manager  of  the  Acme 
White  Lead  and  Color  Works,  speaking 
of  the  business  outlook,  as  shown  by  the 
reports  of  the  company's  salesmen,  says 
these  salesmen  visit  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  their  glad  tidings 
come  from  Maine  to  California.  They 
are  in  close  touch  with  the  rank  and  file 
of  small  dealers.  From  the  reports  of 
these  salesmen  and  my  own  experience  I 
can  see  nothing  ahead  but  continued 
prosperity.  The  reaction  of  the  past  year 
has  been  merely  a  return  to  safer  and 
more  conservative  lines.  We  are  doing  a 
tremendous  business  now  in  this  coun- 
try, all  that  we  can  take  care  of,  but  we 
are  uoi  overdoing  it,  as  we  did  before 
the  erradual  drawing  in  of  the  past  few 
months.  In  my  opinion  the  coming  year 
will  be  as  prosperous  as  any  that  have 
gone  before. 

Car  Ifnlldlnf;:  Proaipectn. 

The  Railroad  Gazette  states  that  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  has  re- 
ceived an  order  for  loo  freight  cars  from 
the  St.  Louis  Southwestern.  This  would 
not  keep  the  Detroit  plants  busy  ten  days, 
but  it  is  believed  that  when  the  various 
roads  make  their  appropriations  in  Janu- 
ary there  will  be  many  orders  for  new 
equipment. 

Mtrtal    FnrnltKre. 

A  factory  site  has  been  established  in 
Detroit  and  a  company  who  will  engage 
in  the  making  of  brass  and  iron  furni- 
ture, called  the  Standard  Metal  Furni- 
ture Co.,  was  formally  organized,  with 
H.  D.  Norris  president  and  general  man- 
ager, S.  T.  Crapo,  formerly  general  man- 
ager of  the  Pere  Marquette,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  F.  F.  Tillotson,  cashier  of  the 
Citizens'  Savings  Bank,  treasurer.  The 
company  is  capitalized  at  $325,000. 

nivtdendM    of    the    Iron-Stiver. 

The  late  Capt.  W.  H.  Stevens,  of  great 
note  in  Lake  Superior  mining  regions, 
and  in  Detroit  in  his  lifetime,  was  the  dis- 
coverer and  organizer  of  the  Iron-Silver 
mine  in  Colorado.  L.  Z.  Leiter,  of  Chi- 
cago, whose  daughter  married  Lord  Cur- 
zon,  viceroy  of  India,  was  also  a  consid- 
erable owner  in  the  property,  out  of 
which  he  acquired    much  .wealth.     The 


Iron-Silver  Mining  Co.,  a  $10,000,000 
Colorado  corporation  in  which  many  De- 
troiters  hold  stock,  has  just  declared  its 
fourth  dividend  of  i  per  cent  this  year. 
The  directors  declare  a  dividend  every 
time  $100,000  has  accumulated. 

ReforestlnM,-  the    State. 

The  work  of  reforestation  in  Michigan 
will  begin  in  the  spring.  A  permanent 
nursery  will  be  located  at  Roscommon  in 
which  to  grow  seedlings  of  the  kinds 
which  are  most  suitable  to  the  Michigan 
reserve  lands.  The  planting  of  the  seed 
will  begin  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring.  White  pine  will  be  planted  prin- 
cipally, but  Prof.  Roth,  the  state  forest 
warden,  will  try  all  kinds  of  coniferous 
trees. 


Special  Announcement. 


In  an  announcement  just  received 
from  T.  G.  Winnett,  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Detroit  &:  Mack- 
inac Railway,  we  learn  that  the  Cheboy- 
gan extension  of  that  road  is  nearly  com- 
pleted and  that  a  new  passenger  train 
service  is  instituted  north  of  Alpena. 

Commencing  Monday,  December  21, 
1903,  passenger  trains  Nos.  41  and  42 
will  run  daily  except  Sunday  between 
Alpena,  Mich.,  and  Aloha,  Mich.  (Mul- 
let Lake)  as  follows: 

Train  No.  41  leaves  Alpena  daily,  ex- 
cept Sunday,  at  7:20  a.  m.,  arriving  at 
Aloha  (Mullet  Lake)  at  10:10  a.  m. 
Train  No.  42  leaves  Aloha  (Mullet 
Lake  at  11:00  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Alpena 
at  3 :40  p.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  for 
Bay  City  and  Detroit. 

A  stage  line  operates  between  Cheboy- 
gan and  Aloha  (Mullet  Lake),  a  dis- 
tance of  about  eight  miles,  connecting 
with  trains  Nos.  41  and  42. 

Stenm    NaviKfition. 

The  Detroit  &  Qeveland  Navigation 
Co.  declared  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  4 
per  cent  and  paid  it  Dec.  15. 


The    <*arrlasre   InduMlry. 


Pontiac  is  to  have  a  new  buggy  fac- 
tory in  the  O.  J.  Beaudett  Body  Co., 
which  was  incorporated  recently  with 
$90,000  capital,  $30,000  of  which  is  pre- 
ferred stock. 
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The  Detroit  Group  of  Electric  Railroads. 


Steam  Railroads  in  Competitive  Territory. 


Ilie  Detroit  Groip  of  Electric  Eailroads. 

A  Most  Remarkable  System  whose  Extent  Exceeds 

THAT  OP  ANY  OTHER  LOCALITY  IN  THE  WORLD.  ITS  RE- 
LATIONS TO  THE  Steam  Railroads.  The  Wonderful 
Impetus  it  has  given  to  Travel. 


We  reprint  from  the  Railroad  Gazette 
a  most  thorough  study  of  the  Detroit 
group  of  electric  railroads.  The  article 
abounds  in  information  and  the  story  is 
interestingly  told. 

The  lines  centering  at  Detroit  reach 
approximately  65  cities  and  towns,  and 
extend  on  the  west  as  far  as  Jackson,  76 
miles ;  on  the  north  to  Flint,  68  miles ;  on 
the  northeast  to  Port  Huron,  74  miles, 
and  on  the  south  to  Trenton,  Mich.,  and 
Amherstburg,  Ont.,  18  miles,  aggregating 
nearly  400  miles,  exclusive  of  city  lines 
not  forming  portions  of  the  through 
routes.  When  a  short  gap  between  Tren- 
ton and  Monroe  to  be  filled  early  in  the 
year,  there  will  be  an  unbroken  line  from 
Detroit  to  Toledo,  and  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  run  a  through  car  from  Paines- 
ville,  30  miles  east  of  Qeveland,  to  Port 
Huron,  Flint,  or  Jackson. 

The  two  maps  printed  with  the  present 
article  show  the  competitive  territory. 
They  are  on  the  same  scale  and  the  steam 
roads  are  only  filled  in  between  points 
reached  by  the  interurban  lines.  Exclusive 
of  the  numerous  companies  which  form 
the  I>etroit  United  system  there  are  only 
two  operating  units  amopg  the  electric 
lines:  the  Detroit,  Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor 
&  Jackson  road,  running  between  the 
points  named,  with  a  short  and  unim- 
portant branch,  and  the  ramifications  of 
the  Detroit  United  and  Rapid  Railway 
routes  to  Flint,  Port  Huron,  Pontiac,  etc. 
The  two  companies  present  no  important 
diflFerences  in  respect  to  cars  run,  sched- 
ules, etc.,  but  maintain  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent attitude  towards  their  steam  com- 
petitors. There  has  always  been  friction 
between  the  Michig^an  Central  and  the 
Detroit,  Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor  &  Jackson, 
and  this  is  shown  in  several  ways,  chief 
among  which  may  be  noted  the  competi- 
tion in  express  and  packa^re  traffic.  Mr. 
J.  D.  Hawks,  president  of  the  electric  line, 
does   not  believe   that   electric   railroads 


have  any  interest  in  low  class  freight  and 
he  makes  no  effort  to  secure  this  kind  of 
traffiic,  as  is  done,  for  example,  by  the 
Rochester  &  Sodus  Bay,  along  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  But  in  pack- 
age freight  the  Detroit- Jackson  road  has 
been  aggressive.  Its  rate  schedule  on 
this  kind  of  traffic  w^as  formerly  the  same 
as  the  schedule  existing  on  the  Michigan 
Central,  but  the  electric  road  maintained 
a  free  delivery  at  certain  points  as  an 
extra  inducement. 

Shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
package  service  the  Michigan  Central  cut 
its  rates  on  like  commodities  in  two  be- 
tween competitive  points,  but  did  not  at- 
tempt to  institute  free  delivery.  The  elec- 
tric road  has  not  met  this  cut,  but  seems 
to  be  able  to  secure  its  full  share  of  busi- 
ness notwithstanding;  partly  on  account 
of  the  free  collection  and  delivery,  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  H  is  backed  up 
by  public  sentiment  and  a  kind  of  popu- 
larity which  is  generally  found  under 
similar  circumstances.  A  parallel  case  is 
the  experience  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  in  trying  to  compete 
with  the  Syracuse,  Lakeside  &  Baldwins- 
ville  electriic  road,  where  the  electric  line 
secures  almost  all  the  business  at  highei 
rates  because  a  cut  previously  made  by 
the  steam  road  to  dispose  of  threatened 
competition  was  immediately  changed  to 
full  former  rates  after  the  competition 
ceased.  The  Detroit  United  lines  do  not 
seem  to  be  making  a  serious  effort  at 
present  to  compete  for  light  freight  traf- 
fic. There  are  some  seven  or  eight  ex- 
press cars  running  continually  on  the 
system,  but  they  seem  designed  rather  to 
serve  as  a  convenience  to  the  passenger 
patrons  of  the  company  than  to  build  up 
or  compete  for  much  new  business  at  the 
expense  of  the  steam  roads.  The  freight 
carried  over  the  Detroit  Uniteci  lines 
from  Detroit  must  first  be  broug^ht  to 
their  central  freight  warehouse  in  the  city, 
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as  is  customary,  at  the  expense  of  the 
shipper,  and  the  business  done  is  not  ag- 
gressive. 

Officers  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  which  is 
perhaps  more  sharply  affected  by  the  De- 
troit United  competition  than  any  other 
road,  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  elec- 
tric business  is,  from  their  point  of  view, 
perfectly  legitimate,  and  the  steam  road 
believes  it  could  undercut  the  electric  if 
the  latter  really  tried  to  compete  on 
freight  and  package  traffic.  There  is 
some  doubt  about  this  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  but  the  situation  as  it  stands  is 
not  of  especial  concern  to  railroad  men. 

With  reference  to  the  cut  in  Michigan 
Central  package  rates,  and  to  that  com- 
pany's failure  to  provide  free  collection 
and  delivery,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  would  be  difficult  for  a  steam  railroad 
to  institute  such  a  service  at  specific 
points  on  its  line  without  getting  into 
trouble  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  grounds  of  discrimina- 
tion. Companies  operating  under  electric 
laws  are  far  more  favorably  situated  in 
this  respect,  as  the  existing  laws  are 
chiefly  the  outgrowth  of  horse  car  legis- 
lation and  are  in  a  thorough  muddle. 

Railroad  officers  in  Detroit  believe  that 
the  electric  railroads  are  likely  before 
long  to  run  up  against  serious  difficulties 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  connection  with  the  development 
of  their  through  routes,  and  that  they  too 
will  soon  be  confronted  by  the  Dugbear 
discrimination,  but  at  present  they  tran 
operate,  in  Michigan  at  least,  with  the 
greatest  freedom.  According  to  the  pres- 
ent intepretation  of  the  State  laws  there 
is  no  objection  r-iised  to  their  handling 
package  freiijht  and  express  business,  but 
they  are  not  allowed  to  carry  low  grade 
freight,  such  as  coal,  etc.  The  garden 
truck  business,  which  is  becoming  very 
important  indeed  to  the  roads  in  the 
Rochester  and  Albany  groups,  in  New 
York,  where  the  electric  cars  make  spe- 
cial night  trips  to  bring  farmers'  products 
into  the  city,  and  have  in  considerable 
measure  supplanted  trucking,  has  not  yet 
assumed  large  proportions  in  Detroit. 
The  fruit  business,  however,  is  fairly  im- 
portant. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Detroit 
United  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1902, 


shows  a  total  mileage  of  514,  including 
the  Rapid  Railway  system  and  the  Sand- 
wich, Windsor  &  Amherstburg,  across 
the  river  in  Ontario,  and  the  company 
earned  $3A73MO  gross  and  $1,534,222 
net.  The  monthly  reports  for  1903  show 
such  increases  that  the  total  for  1903  will 
be  much  greater.  Earnings  from  freight 
and  express  business  are  not  reported 
separately,  but  are  included  in  the  item, 
income  from  other  sources,  and  this  in- 
come, together  with  the  receipts  from 
advertising  in  the  cars,  amounted  to  less 
than  $29,000  in  1902,  so  that  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  freight  business  on  these 
lines  is  not  yet  of  any  particular  import- 
ance. The  Rapid  Railway  system  also 
earned  $172,917  net  and  the  Sandwich, 
Windsor  &  Amherstburg  $35,351,  so  that 
the  joint  earnings  of  these  three  proper- 
ties under  the  same  control  amounted  in 
1902  to  about  $7,707  a  mile  gross  and 
$3*389  a  mile  net.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  accounts  are  not  kept  in  such  a  way 
that  the  strictly  interurban  business  can 
be  separated  from  the  city  traffic,  for 
more  than  100  miles  of  the  total  mileage 
operated  is  city  tracks  which  are  not  di- 
rectly concerned  in  the  through  routes, 
according  to  the  distinction  drawn  pre- 
viously. 

The  growth  of  the  street  railroads  in 
Detroit  has  some  rather  amusing  features. 
When  the  rapid  extension  of  lines  was 
begun,  some  six  or  eight  years  ago,  there 
was  the  usual  rush  for  franchises,  and  in 
certain  parts  of  the  town  there  are  fran- 
chises in  existence  in  almost  every  street. 
The  residence  portion  of  the  city  may  be 
said  to  be  unusually  far  removed  from 
the  business  center  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, and  each  one  of  the  principal  thor- 
oughfares radiating  from  the  City  Hall 
district  like  the  ribs  of  a  fan,  is  the  route 
of  an  interurban  line.  The  mere  state- 
ment that  a  regular  service  is  maintained 
to  three  points  over  65  miles  away  does 
not  mean  very  much  without  the  co-ordi- 
nate statement  that  genuine  through  busi- 
ness is  found. 

It  would  scarcely  have  been  predicted 
five  years  ago  or  even  three  years  ago 
that  passengers  would  be  -carried  to  any 
appreciable  extent  between  Detroit  and 
Jackson,  Flint,  or  Port  Huron  by  an  elec- 
tric line,  because  of  the  difference  in  run- 
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ning  time  between  it  and  the  steam  trains, 
occasioned  by  roadway,  motive  power, 
and  frequent  stops,  but  a  system  of  spe- 
cials are  nm  which  make  only  a  limited 
number  of  stops  between  the  termini,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  lines,  almost 


Bridge  of  Sighs,  Lake  Orion. 

without  exception,  run  alongside  the 
highway  the  time  that  is  made  is  quite 
surprising. 

Two  specials  daily  in  each  direction  are 
dispatched  from  Detroit  to  Port  Huron, 
leaving  Detroit  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
morning  and  half-past  one  in  the  after- 
noon. These  cars  make  only  six  stops 
between  the  cities  and  run  the  74  miles 
in  2  hours  and  37  minutes,  which  is  just 
about  the  same  as  the  running  time  of 
the  accommodation  trains  between  New 
York  and  New  Haven  on  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  over 
an  identical  distance.  The  average  run- 
ning of  these  Detroit  and  Port  Huron 
specials  is  thus  seen  to  be  nearly  30  miles 
an  hour.  A  similar  service  of  specials  is 
run  to  Flint,  68  miles,  in  2  hours  and  30 
minutes,  which  is  equal  to  a  little  over  27 
miles  an  hour  average  running  time. 

On  the  Hawks  line  to  Ann  Arbor  and 
Jackson,  specials  are  not  at  present  run, 
and  the  cars  make  more  stops,  but  the  39 
miles  to  Ann  Arbor  is  run  in  two  hours 
and  a  quarter,  which  is  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  18  miles  an  hour,  including 
time  lost  in  getting  out  of  Detroit.     Be- 


tween Jackson  and  Ann  Arbor,  37  miles, 
the  running  time  is  an  hour  and  a  half, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  over  24  miles  an 
hour,  including  stops.  On  certain  por- 
tions of  the  line  the  cars  run  at  the  rate 
of  40  and  45  miles  an  hour  between  stops 
without  excessive  side  motion. 

Between  Detroit  and  short  haul  points 
not  more  than,  say,  40  miles  distant,  such 
as  Ann  Arbor,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  electric  roads  control  the  pas- 
senger traffic,  and  handle  practically  all 
of  it.  The  steam  roads  do  not  attempt 
to  meet  their  rates,  which  run  about  a 
cent  a  mile  in  the  cheapest  form,  and  the 
running  time,  in  connection  with  in- 
creased covenience,  evidently  satisfies  the 
traveling  public.  The  results  at  Detroit 
are  the  same  as  elsewhere;  the  actual 
transfer  of  previously  existing  traffic  con- 
stitutes only  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
business  gained  and  created  by  the  inter- 
urban  lines. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  1897  it 
was  estimated  in  the  Michigan  Central 
office  that  200  passengers  a  day  were 
carried  on  that  line,  short  haul,  between 
Detroit,    Dearborn,    Ypsilanti    and    Ann 
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Arbor.  At  that  time  there  was  no  other 
means  of  communication  between  these 
points,  but  in  the  summer  of  1898  the 
first  39  miles  of  what  is  now  the  Detroit, 
Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor  &  Jackson  was  put 
in  operation,  extending  through  this  same 
territory  as  far  as  Ann  Arbor.  The  busi- 
ness done  by  this  road  in  the  first  season 
of  existence  was  not  far  from  4,000  pas- 
sengers a  day,  or  twenty  times  the  pre- 
vious Michigan  Central  traffic. 

The  Jackson  extension  was  completed 
in  September,  1901,  and  in  1902,  on  the 
entire  line,  1,944,061  passengers  were 
carried ;  an  average  of  5,326  a  day,  win- 
ter and  summer.  These  figures  show 
more  on  this  road  than  on  the  I>etroit 
United  properties,  representing  as  they 
do  entirely  interurban  business,  except 
for  the  unimportant  local  line  in  Ann 
Arbor. 

The  Hawks  road  has  trackage  rights 
into  Detroit  over  the  United  lines,  and 
does  not  do  much  local  business  in  that 
city. 

Tlie  ratio  of  4,000  passengers  a  day  to 
200  passengers  a  day  shows  what  is 
meant  when  the  statement  is  made  that 
electric  interurban  lines  start  people  trav- 
eling. Traveling  is  perhaps  far  more  a 
matter  of  habit  than  has  generally  been 
recognized,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that 
necessity  or  even  partial  necessity  should 
have  occasioned  20  trips  in  1898  where  it 
occasioned  one  in  1897.  There  can  be  no 
question,  also,  that  it  is  a  short  step  from 
the  long  ride  on  the  interurban  car  to 
patronage  of  the  steam  road,  so  that  the 
railroads  doubtless  have  much  to  thank 
their  electric  competitors  for  in  their  in- 
culcation of  the  habit  of  travel. 

The  freight  business  of  the  Detroit, 
Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor  &  Jackson  is  far 
more  important  than  that  of  the  Detroit 
United  lines,  which,  as  previously  stated, 
are  not  particularly  aggressive  in  this 
respect.  As  against  combined  freight 
and  car  advertising  earnings  of  $29,000 
on  some  325  miles  of  interurban  and  175 
miles  of  city  lines,  on  the  Detroit  United 
and  its  allied  properties,  the  Detroit, 
Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor  &  Jackson  does  a 
freight  business  of  about  $50,000  a  year, 
on  100  miles  of  line.  A  great  variety  of 
high  class  freight  is  carried,  and  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  brought  to  the  consignee 
at  all  sorts  of. odd  times  of  day  and  at 


short  notice  is  doubtless  the  occasion  ot 
much  traffic,  of  a  kind  which  would  not 
be  profitable  to  a  steam  railroad,  but  be- 
comes worth  while  to  a  company  that 
can  handle  it  in  small  units.  Freight 
traffic  on  the  electric  road  declined  at 
first,  when  the  Michigan  Central  cut  the 
rate  in  half,  but  increased  again  almost 
immediately,  and  seems  now  to  be  gain- 
ing rapidly  and  continuously. 

A  feature  of  the  freight  tariff  which 
is  doubtless  of  great  convenience  to  pa- 
trons is  the  provision  made  for  carrying 
packages  not  exceeding  10  lbs.  in  weight 
betweeq  any  two  points  on  the  line  for 
15  cents.  C.  O.  D.  packages  are  accepted 
for  transportation  with  a  small  charge  for 
collection,  unless   the  shipment  exceeds 


$100  in  value,  in  which  case  special  in- 
structions are  required.  Milk  is  carried 
for  10  cents  a  can,  and  empty  cans  are 
returned  free. 

If  a  single  feature  were  to  be  singled 
out  as  the  most  interesting,  in  the  Detroit 
situation,  it  would  be  the  long  hauls  and 
the  accompanying  high  speeds.  In  the 
other  localities  reviewed — Qeveland,  Ro- 
chester, Utica,  Albany  and  the  Massachu- 
setts group,  the  success  of  extensions  be- 
yond about  40  miles  from  the  terminus, 
so  far  as  through  traffic  was  concerned, 
seemed  doubtful.  Although  the  Detroit 
roads  do  much  their  best  business  on  the 
**nigh  end"  of  the  line,  and  it  has  been  in 
some  specific  cases  questionable  whether 
the  more  remote  extensions  were  going  to 
pay  for  thmselves,  yet  what  might  be 
called  the  profitable  radius  is  certainly  in 
excess  of  40  miles,  and  is  probably  in  ex- 
cess of  50. 


Comdllor  yoi  latzer  of  BetmoM. 


THE  BOOKMARK  IN  THE  BIBLE 
AND  THE  CLUE  IT  GAVE  TO  HIM. 


''Ah!"  said  Councillor  von  Katzer  to 
the  lawyer,  "you  have  just  shown  a  strik- 
ing example  of  those  powers  of  deduc- 
tion in  which  resides  the  genius  of  a 
magistrate.  If  this  infinitesimal  detail, 
which  had  surely  gone  unnoticed  by  a 
duller  comprehension,  had  escaped  your 
attention  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  crim- 
inal would  never  have  been  found  out. 

"On  what  fine  threads  does  the  sword 
of  justice  hand  suspended!  And  while 
we  are  telling  of  such  things,  I  can  tell 
you  a  story,  even  stranger  than  yours,  in 
which  I  played  a  part  similar  to  your 
own. 

"I  also  discovered  a  criminal  un- 
der such  extraordinary  conditions  that 
the  whole  thing  savored  of  a  miracle.  I 
do  not  say  this  to  exalt  my  own  powers, 
for  I  should  never  have  discovered  any- 
thing had  it  not  been  for  the  evident  col- 
laboration of  late  or  Providence,  which- 
ever you  choose  to  call  it." 

"What  you  say  awakens  my  lively 
curiosity,"  said  the  lawyer,  lighting  a 
fresh  cigar.    "Pray,  begin  immediately." 

"Willingly;  but  first  I  must  take  you 
into  my  library.  I  know  that  you  are  a 
lover  of  rare  books,  and  before  I  begin  I 
want  to  show  you  mine.  I  am  not  post- 
poning my  story,  I  assure  you ;  I  am  only 
leading  the  way  to  it,  as  you  shall  see." 

The  two  men  arose  from  the  table 
where  they  lingerd  over  the '  nuts  and 
wine  and  made  they  way  into  the  library, 
a  large  room,  its  walls  lined  with  books. 

Every  collector  has  his  especial  fad. 
Herr  Councillor  Otto  Grotius  delighted 
in  Bibles. 

It  was  his  greatest  best  that  he  owned 
several  editions  that  were  lacking  in  the 
richest  library  in  Germany,  that  belong- 
ing to  the  ancient  l-niversity  of  Gottin- 
gen.  With  infinite  pride,  he  took  his  rare 
vohimes  from  their  shelves,  saving  the 
last  two  books,  of  a  modern  and  very 
shabby  appearance.  As  he  handed  these 
to  his  guest  he  said : 


"This  edition  is  one  of  my  treasures." 

"What!  this  common  reprint  of  the 
century  before  last?" 

"Exactly,  my  dear  sir,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  two  books  were  given  to  one  of 
my  ancestors  by  Frederick  the  Great 
himself,  who  annotated  one  of  them  upon 
the  margin  more  wittily  than  respectfully, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
friend  of  Voltaire. 

"Secondly,  and  here  I  hope  you  will 
give  me  your  closest  attention,  the  first 
volume,  in  place  of  a  bookmark,  has  this 
little  scrap  of  yellowed  paper,  very  in- 
significant in  itself,  but  nothing  in  the 
world  would  induce  me  to  move  it  from 
its  place,  for  it  was  this  little  slip  of  paper 
that  furnished  me  with  a  clue  to  the  mys- 
terious event  of  which  I  am  about  to  tell 
you. 

"When  I  was  married  my  ever 
regretted  wife  brought  me,  as  part  of „her 
dowry,  this  little  estate,  which  we  gladly 
made  our  home.  You  have  been  so  good 
as  to  admire  our  old  garden,  with  its  box 
bordered  plots  and  bright  flowers,  but  I 
did  not  dare  to  take  you  farther  and  de- 
scend from  the  beautiful  to  the  useful, 
to  go  from  the  park  to  the  vegetable  gar- 
den. 

"I  am  sorry  I  did  not,  now,  for  it  is 
probable  that  you  have  never  seen  a 
haunted  house,  and  I  might  have  shown 
you  one,  or  one  that  is  supposed  to  be 
haunted. 

"Its  appearance  has  nothing  sinister 
about  it,  this  little  house  in  which  my 
valet  swears  that  he  has  seen  wandering 
white  robed  forms.  It  is  a  small,  one- 
story  affair,  covered  with  honeysuckle 
and  clambering  roses.  As  you  draw 
nearer,  however,  you  see  that  the  win- 
dows are  broken,  the  chimney  stopped  up 
and  the  walls  inside  decorated  with  a  wild 
growth  of  fungus. 

"Wlien  my  wife  and  I  first  came  here 
this  cottage  was  inhabited  by  the  gar- 
dener and  his  wife.    The  man's  name  was 
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Josias,  and  as  he  had  formerly  worked 
for  my  father-in-law,  I  kef)t  him  to  work 
for  me.  If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  years 
old  I  shall  never  forget  this  man's  face. 
"He  must  have  been  about  50  when  jve 
came  here,  a  tall,  vigorous  looking  fellow, 
all  muscle,  with  a  head  that  I  can  only 
describe  as  square.  His  eyebrows  met  in 
a  straight  line  across  his  face.  He  had 
thick  red  hair  and  no  beard. 

**His  face  showed  ambition,  obstinacy 
and  callousness.  He  had,  it  seemed,  tried 
several  times  to  free  himself  from  the 
state  of  dependence  in  which  he  was  born, 
but  his  enterprises  had  all  been  failures 
and  he  bewailed  his  lot  bitterly. 

"  *I  will  be  rich  some  day,  though,'  he 
would  always  conclude.  *I  don't  know 
when  or  how,  but  it  will  come.' 

"He  was  stem  with  other  men  and 
harsh  toward  animals.  He  would  strike 
the  dogs,  for  example,  not  angrily,  but 
coldly,  as  if  for  his  own  satisfaction. 

"The  servants  detested  him,  and  the 
peasants  feared  him  as  one  endowed 
with  powers  of  witchcraft,  pretending 
that  he  had  the  evil  eye  and  could  force 
any  one  to  do  his  will. 

"Josias  married,  very  late  in  life,  a 
young  girl  who,  innocent  herself,  did 
much  to  further  the  reports  of  his  power, 
for  she  was  everywhere  believed  to  be  a 
victim  of  his  witchcraft.  How  else,  they 
demanded,  would  he  ever  have  persuaded 
her  to  marry  him  ? 

"Always  deathly  white,  with  yellow 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  she  trembled  before 
her  husband  like  a  bird  fascinated  by  a 
snake.  Furthermore,  she  was  subject  to 
strange  periods  of  lethargy.  She  would 
remain  several  days  in  a  sleep  so  like 
death  that  the  first  time  it  occurred  she 
was  nearly  buried  alive. 

"Such  were  the  husband  and  wife.  I 
had,  however,  no  fault  to  find  with  Josias 
personally,  so  I  kept  him  in  my  service, 
treating  the  rumors  that  I  heard  as  false 
and  of  no  importance. 

"In  addition  to  his  garden  work, 
Josias  had  certain  things  to  do  about  the 
house.  One  Saturday,  the  day  he  was 
accustomed  to  wax  the  floor  of  my  li- 
brary, I  entered  the  room  unexpectedly 
and  surprised  him  standing  near  this  shelf 
with  this  same  Bible  in  his  hand. 

"At  my  entrance  he  closed  the  book 
hurriedly,  but,  an  interesting  point,  not 


before  he  had  marked  the  page  with  the 
slip  of  paper  that  I  showed  you,  an  ac- 
count of  the  expenses  for  the  first  week 
of  July. 

"I  said  nothing  to  him  about  the  inci- 
dent, seeing  from  his  nervousness  that 
he  felt  as  if  caught  in  a  fault.  He  put 
the  volume  back  in  its  place,  and  as  it 
was  not  the  one  marked  by  the  Great 
Frederick  there  was  no  occasion  to  re- 
move the  bookmark. 

"Just  here,  my  dear  sir,  is  where  the 
mystery  begins. 

"The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday — 
pray,  observe  the  date — the  cook  appeared 
anxious  about  Frau  Josias,  whom  she  said 
she  had  not  seen  the  whole  day.  She 
finally  went  down  to  the  gardener's  cot- 
tage, and  found  the  unhappy  woman  ly- 
ing upon  her  bed,  white  and  rigid. 

"  'Another  of  her  attacks,'  said  Josias, 
without  any  apparent  emotion,  in  answer 
to  her  inquiries. 

"Some  one  suggested  sending  for  the 
doctor,  but  Josias  forbade  it,  saying  ve- 
hemently : 

"*No!  no!  I  haven't  any  money  ta 
waste  on  doctors.  She  will  come  around 
all  right,  just  as  she  always  does." 

"And  it  was  not  until  three  days  later, 
when  symptoms  of  decomposition  began 
to  show  themselves,  that  they  sent  for  a 
doctor.  He  could  only  confirm  the  death 
of  the  poor  woman,  a  fact  that  astonished 
no  one. 

"A  month  before,  a  point  to  be  noted, 
Frau  Josias  had  inherited  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  had  immediately  made  her 
will  in  favor  of  her  husband. 

"You  are  doubtless  wondering  what 
connection  there  can  possibly  be  between 
these  events  and  the  bookmark  in  the 
Bible.    But  have  patience !" 

The  councillor  paused  for  a  moment  to 
enjoy  his  guest's  interest  and  then  went 
on. 

"After  his  wife's  dpath,  Josias,  who  was 
now  worth  several  thousand  thalers,  left 
us  and  went  away  to  set  up  for  himself 

in  the  district  of  F .    We  learned  later 

'  that  fortune,  so  long  sought  by  him,  con- 
tinued to  smile  upon  him  and  he  became 
burgomaster  of  his  village.    But  he  was 

never  seen  here  in  S and  he  never 

came  back  to  the  cemetery  in  which  lay 
Frau  Josias. 

"It  was  not  long,  moreover,  before  this 
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cemetery  disappeared.  It  was  so  damp 
there  that  dangerous  miasmas  developed, 
threatening  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boring houses.  At  first,  the  authorities 
merely  ordered  it  to  be  closed,  but  ten 
years  later  they  decided  upon  its  total 
suppression  and  planned  to  run  a  new 
road  directly  through  it. 

"In  the  month  of  July  the  work  began, 
and  the  laborers  digging  in  the  soft  earth 
brought  the  first  bones  to  the  surface. 
One  morning,  just  as  the  men  were  about 
to  begin,  they  saw  an  old  beggar  who 
had  made  her  way  into  the  cemetery  by  a 
hole  in  the  wall  and  who  was  picking  up 
the  wooden  crosses  for  firewood. 

^'Suddenly  they  saw  her  start  back,  as 
if  overwhelmed  with  fright,  meanwhile 
uttering  a  terrified  cry.  They  ran  to 
question  her  and  by  gestures  and 
broken  words  she  made  them  understand 
that  in  the  ground  before  her  she  had 
seen  the  head  of  a  dead  person  move. 

"Look,  look  now !"  she  cried. 

"Every  one  drew  back  instinctively.  In 
very  faict  a  head  was  moving,  stirred  by 
no  one  knew  what  supernatural  powers. 
One  workman  declared  that  the  minister 
ought  to  be  fetched.  Another  with  more 
brains  ran  in  search  of  the  doctor.  They 
came  to  tell  me  of  it  also,  and  I  reached 
the  cemetery  just  as  the  doctor  arrived. 

"The  latter  made  merry  jests  at  the 
superstitions  of  the  laborers  and,  bend- 
ing down,  discovered  a  toad  which  had 
somehow  made  its  way  inside  the  cerebral 
.  cavity  and  could  not  get  out  again. 

"  *Do  you  see  ?"  he  said,  laughing. 

"But  his  laughter  died  away.  Another 
discovery  made  him  silent.  This  was  a 
long  nail,  fine  as  an  embroidery  needle, 
which,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
traversed  the  entire  head. 

"  'H'm !'  he  said.  'The  murderer  was 
a  clever  man !  Death  was  instantaneous, 
there  was  no  blood  and,  thanks  to  the 
hair,  no  apparent  trace.  My  worthy  pre- 
decessor   probably    thought    death    was 


due  to  a  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  in  the 
brain.' 

"How  are  we  going  to  know  the  name 
of  the  victim  and  the  other — the  mur- 
derer? I  thought  anxiously.  As  if  in 
answer  to  my  question,  just  then  one  of 
the  workmen  overturned  the  crosses  ot 
the  four  graves  that  were  in  the  comer 
of  the  graveyard.  On  one  was  the  in- 
scription:   'Here  lies  Cornelia  Josias.' 

"Suddenly  a  thought  rushed  through 
my  mind,  lighting  up  my  perplexity  as 
the  lightning  illumines  the  dark  clouds 
of  the  tempest.  I  believed  I  knew  the 
name  of  the  murderer,  but  I  needed 
proofs  before  I  could  make  my  knowl- 
edge known. 

'*I  rushed  home  to  the  library,  where 
we  are  sitting  now.  I  opened  a  book.  It 
was  this  Bible.  The  proof  was  there.  I 
no  longer  doubted.    I  was  sure. 

"The  next  morning  the  police  entered 
the  house  of  the  Josias.  They  found  him 
seated  at  the  table.  The  chief  of  police 
approached  him,  placed  his  finger  at  the 
base  of  Josias's  brain  and  said : 

"Josias,  I  accuse  you  of  murdering 
your  wife !' 

"The  miserable  wretch  trembled  vio- 
lently and  his  teeth  chattered  as  he  stam- 
mered : 

"  'Yes,  yes !  God  is  avenged !  The  book ! 
oh !  I  stifle.' 

"He  fell  dead,  stricken  with  apoplexy. 

"And  now,  open  the  Bible  at  the  page 
where  I  opened  it  upon  returning  from 
the  cemetery,  at  the  page  which  Josias 
himself  marked,  the  day  before  the  crime. 
Chapter  IV.  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  and 
the  twenty-first  verse.    Read  it  aloud." 

The  lawyer  took  the  volume  and  read : 

"Then  Jael,  Heber's  wife,  took  a  nail  of 
the  tent  and  took  a  hammer  in  her  hand 
and  went  softly  unto  Sisera  and  smote 
the  nail  into  his  temples  and  fastened  it 
into  the  ground,  and  Sisera,  having  been 
killed  in  this  manner,  passed  from  sleep 
unto  death." 


The  Politician. 


Nobody  truly  understands 
Just  how  his  fame  extends. 

Some  men  succeed  by  shaking  hands 
And  some  by  shaking  friends. 


Far  Sighted  Infestments. 

A  MAN  THAT  BELIEVES  IN  THE  GREAT  FUTURE  OF  THE  UPPER  PENINSULA, 
AS  WELL  AS  IN  ITS  PROSPEROUS  PRESENT. 


One  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
individual  owners  of  properties  in  Mich- 
igan is  Wm.  G.  Mather,  of  Cleveland, 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron 
Co.  His  investments  in  this  state  amount, 
it  is  estimated,  to  $12,000,000,  and  they 
are  conservatively  figured  today  to  be 
worth  $30,000,000.  P[is  holdings  are  di- 
versified, but  for  the  most  part  they  ap- 
pertain to  the  iron  industry.  The  com- 
panies controlled  by  Mr.  Mather  are  the 
owners  of  1,400,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
upper  peninsula  alone.  Their  iron  mines 
of  the  Ishpeming  and  Negaunee  district 
of  the  Marquette  range  and  at  Ironwood, 
on  the  Gogebic,  are  among  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  in  the  I^ke  Superior 
region.  Last  year  they  shipped  a  total 
of  1,800,000  tons  of  ore,  but  at  present 
are  capable  of  an  output  of  2,750,000  tons 
annually,  a  rate  of  production  that  can 
be  maintained  for  many  years  to  come. 

To  handle  this  ore  product  the  Mather 
companies  own  eight  large  lake  steamers 
and  operate  four  others,  while  in  addi- 
tion, to  transport  both  mine  and  forest 
products,  there  are  three  railroads,  the 
Lake  Superior  &  Ishpeming,  the  Mar- 
quette &  Southeastern  and  the  Munising 
line.  These  have  a  combined  mileage  of 
about  120,  with  important  extensions 
planned. 

Three  blast  furnaces  are  owned  by  the 
Mather  interests,  located  at   Marquette 


and  Gladstone.  They  have  a  combined 
daily  output  of  300  tons  of  charcoal  iron, 
one  of  tfie  furnaces,  the  Pioneer  Co.'s 
new  plant  at  Marquette,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  150  tons,  being  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  and  representing 
an  expenditure  of  about  a  million  dollars. 
These  various  industries  as  a  usual  thing 
employ  upwards  of  4,000  men,  half  of 
them  at  the  mines,  1,200  in  the  furnace 
department  and  about  800  on  the  railroad 
and  other  work. 

Mr.  Mather  also  is  heavily  interested 
in  the  million-dollar  pulp  and  paper  mills 
building  at  Munising,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  while  the  various  coloni- 
zation and  reforestation  projects  fur- 
thered by  him  are  in  themselves  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  upper  peninsula. 
All  the  principles  of  forest  economy  are 
applied  to  the  Mather  lands*  Where 
there  may  be  no  forest  growth  at  at  pres- 
ent, trees  and  tree  seeds  are  being 
planted;  where  there  is  a  forest  growth 
of  a  certain  character,  cutting  by  proper 
selection  is  in  force,  and  where  the  de- 
nudation of  the  forest  will  permit  of 
farming  the  agricultural  industry  is  fos- 
tered. No  single  man  is  more  exten- 
sively interested  in  the  upper  peninsula 
than  is  Wm.  G.  Mather  and  none  is 
doing  more  for  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  than  he  is. 


Pll««  Terai>«re«i  by  the  Itallim   Proeeii*. 


Signor  Rodolfo  Simonetta,  son  of  Vin- 
cenzo  Simonetta,  the  noted  file  manufac- 
turer of  Turin,  Italy,  is  in  Detroit  with 
a  view  to  establishing  himself  in  the  in- 
dustry of  his  forefathers  and  utilizing  the 
secret  process  of  tempering  known  only 
to  his  family. 

'*In  this  country,"  said  Mr.  Simonetta, 
"the  file  business  is  controlled  by  the  trust 


excepting  a  factory  in  Philadelphia  and 
one  in  this  city.  I  want  to  join  in  the  in- 
dependent movement,  either  in  a  factory 
of  my  own  or  by  identifying  myself  with 
some  existing  concern.  I  am  satisfied 
that  our  product  cannot  be  excelled  in 
this  or  any  other  country  and  I  anticipate 
no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  best  trade. 
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The  Hhort  Route  to  the  Sea. 

Sixteen  years  ago  a  Boston  capitalist 
said  to  me:  *The  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan  will  be  the  causeway  of  the 
nations/'  He  was  aware  of  the  fact 
that  all  that  territory  north  and  west 
of  the  "straits"  is  300  miles  nearer  the 
sea-board,  through  the  peninsula,  than 
by  way  of  Oiicago.  Herein  lies  the 
question  of  reciprocity,  or,  of  annexation, 
for,  through  the  promises  of  Canada,  this 
transportation  must  be  accomplished. 
Who  knows  but  upon  the  union  of  these 
great  provinces,  with  the  United  States 
depends  the  union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
races.  "A.  W.  Nicholson,  M.  D. 

Newberry,  Mich.,  Dec.  1903. 


The    Year    With    the    Detroit    &    Mackinac 
Railroad. 

The  annual  report  of  tie  Detroit  & 
Mackinac,  just  published,  says  the  past 
year  was  very  prosperous.  No  passen- 
gers were  killed  or  injured,  and  freight 
and  passenger  statistics  ae  satisfactory. 
The  policy  of  giving  frequent  cheap  ex- 
cursions, with  better  train  service,  .has 
increased  the  passenger  earnings  from 
$73,122.89  in  1896  to  $224,769.78  foi  the 
past  year. 

"It  is  believed,"  says  President  Hawks 
in  his  report,  "that  our  towns  have 
ceased  to  go  back,  and  are  all  showing  a 
steady  and  permanent  increase  in  popu- 
lation, due  to  the  introduction  of  other 
industries  in  place  of  the  pine  lumber 
business.  The  Hecla  Cement  &  Coal  Co. 
is  now  making  cement  at  West  Bay  City ; 
East  Tawas  has  a  new  sugar  factory; 
Alpena  will  soon  have  in  operation  the 
plant  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Co.  for  sup- 
plying limestone  to  the  Wyandotte  Soda 
Ash  Works  and  to  beet  sugar  and  chem- 
ical works  throughout  the  stale,  as  well 
as  crushed  stone  for  paving  operations, 
and  a  quary  is  being  opened  at  Black 
Lake,  five  miles  from  Onaway,  for  fur- 
nishing stone  and  lime.  Ten  ml'es  of  the 
extension  to  Cheboygan  has  b<ien  parti- 
ally completed  during  the  year,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  have  trains  running  into  Che- 
boygan by  Jan  15th,  1904.' 

Besides  stimulating  the  development 
of  various  industries  along  the  road,  Mr. 
Hawks  is  doing  all  he  can  to  work  up 
sentiment  for  a  second  growth  of  timber. 
"Considerable  attention  is  now  being  di- 


rected to  forestry  in  Michigan,"  he  says 
in  his  report,  "but  until  forest  fires  are 
stopped  by  law  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
rnuch  progress  in  raising  second  growth 
timber.  No  better  chance  for  studying  a 
second  growth  timber  can  be  had  in 
Michigan  than  at  Tawas  Beach,  where 
the  company  has  kept  out  fires  for  sev- 
eral years." 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  road  during 
the  vast  year  were  $953,708.23,  operat- 
ing expenses  $576,649.87,  net  earnings 
$3,920.21,  less  interest  $92,000,  dividend 
$23»7So»  taxes  $90,493.91,  surplus  for 
year  $171.46.30,  total  surplus,  $730,- 
746.30.  Freight  earnings  for  the  year 
were  $682,269.79. 


Stansaa. 

By  Thomas  Hood. 
Farewell,  Life !  my  senses  swim, 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim; 
Thronging  shadows  crowd  the  light. 
Like  the  advent  of  the  night; 
Colder,  colder,  colder  still. 
Upward  steals  a  vapor  chill; 
Strong  the  earthly  odor  grows — 
I  smell  the  mould  above  the  rose' 

Welcome,  Life!   the  Spirit  strives! 
Strength  returns  and  hope  revives: 
Cloudy  fears  and  shapes  forlorn 
Fly  like  shadows  at  the  morn; 
O'er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom ; 
Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom. 
Warm  perfume  for  vapor  cold — 
I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mould! 


Goinnr   to    ArkanMifi    for   Railroad   Tie*. 

The  Standard  Tie  Co.,  of  Detroit,  has 
just  closed  a  deal  with  Omer  Farrell,  of 
Little  Rock,  for  the  purchase  of  24,800 
acres  of  timbered  land  in  Desha  county, 
Arkansas,  for  $5.50  an  acre. 

The  company  was  organized  a  couple 
of  years  ago  for  the  manufacture  of  rail- 
road ties  and  is  doing  a  big  business.  Its 
president  is  Frank  Filer;  vice-president, 
C.  L.  Palms ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  F. 
F.-  Tillotson ;  manager,  B.  A.  Scott.  "The 
purchase  reprseents  200,000,000  feet  of 
timber,"  said  a  member  of  the  company. 
"A  large  proportion  of  it  is  white  oak, 
and  it  will  be  quarter-sawed  for  use  as 
high  grade  material.  Another  part  of  the 
timber  will  go  into  railroad  ties,  some  of 
the  oak  and  cypress.  We  shall  beg^n 
cutting  at  once,  and  it  will  take  probably 
ten  years  to  strip  the  whole  tract.'* 


Our  Uidergroimd  Wealtl. 


MICHIGAN  CLAY,  SHALES,  AND  PAVING  MATERIALS. 
6y  ALFRED  C.  LANE, 

State  Geologist  of  Michigan. 


Michigan  is  well  supplied  with  first- 
class  paving  material,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts the  roads  are  naturally  good.  There 
are  good  deposits  of  gravel,  and  crushed 
cobble  stones  make  good  macadam.  Bet- 
ter, however,  are  the  traps  of  the  copper 
bearing  series.  These  are  already  broken 
and  piled  up  in  huge  piles  of  waste  rock 
near  many  of  the  copper  mines.  Near  the 
copper  lodes,  however,  they  are  somewhat 
decomposed  and  while  they  have  good 
cementing  properties  they  are  not  at  their 
hardest.  At  their  best,  however,  they  are 
the  very  highest  grade  of  pavers  and  the 
broken  rock  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  mme 
is  extremely  hard.  The  Calumet  &  Hec- 
la stamp  sand  is  mixed  with  asphalt  to 


ing  an  excellent  article.  In  order  ta 
make  a  good  paving  brick  ^ye  must  have 
a  clay  or  shale  that  will  keep  its  shape 
in  burning,  be  dense  and  not  warp  or 
crack  and  yield  a  semi-vitrified  or  imper- 
vious product,  that  is  it  should  absorb 
little  or  no  water  and  have  a  crushing 
strength  of  at  least  7,000  or  8,000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  It  is  then  pretty  sure 
to  stand  the  wear  well.  The  surface  clay 
of  Michigan  rarely  yields  good  materia* 
for  pavers.  They  have  too  much  lime 
as  is  shown  in  the  analyses  below  of  clays 
not  far  from  Detroit.  The  effect  of  lime 
is  to  bring  the  point  when  the  clay  melts 
down  too  close  to  the  point  when  it  just 
begins  to  soften  or  vitrify.    Many  shales. 


Shale  Quarry,  Flushing,  Michigan. 


form  most  excellent  paving  blocks,  used 
in  Pontiac  and  Ann  Arbor  with  very  sat- 
isfactory results. 

We  have  also  good  matei  ial  for  paving 
brick  and  fhe  Saginaw  Clay  Manufac- 
turing Co.  with  shale  quarries  at  Flush- 
ing is  doing  a  good  business  and  produc- 


however,  that  occur  in  the  state  are  alt 
right. 

There  are  exposures  along  the  shore;* 
of  Lake  Huron  north  of  Port  Huron 
from  Forestville  to  the  Grindstone  quar- 
ries (see  cut)  which  are  probably  avail- 
able.    The  shales  of  the  Branch  county 


so 
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cement  works  would  probably  also  be 
suitable  and  there  are  other  exposures 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Lower  Pe- 
ninsula, in  Antrim  county  and  Charle- 
voix, but  I  would  especially  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  shales  of  the  coal  measures 
such  as  those  used  by  the  Saginaw  com- 
pany. These  are  exposed  around  Jack- 
son. At  Grand  Ledge  they  are  pre-oc- 
cupied  by  the  Sewer  Pipe  Trust,  but  up 


sary  capital    ($50,000)    at  very  advan- 
tageous figures. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  wh> 
we  should  get  our  paving  brick  from 
Ohio.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  by  no 
means  safe  to  think  that  a  surface  clay 
which  would  make  good  brick  or  even 
one  or  two  good  paving  brick  when  care- 
fully burned  will  necessarily  make  them 
to  advantage  in  large  quantities.     Prof. 


Brick  Works,  Saginaw  Claj  Mannfactaring  Co^  Saginaw,  Michigan. 


the  Cedar  river  near  Williamston  they 
are  exposed  again  and  in  particular  great 
piles  are  being  accumulated  as  waste 
rock  around  the  coal  mines,  much  of 
which  would  make  excellent  paving 
brick. 

I  was  recently  talking  with  a  very  prom- 
inent business  man  connected  with  some 
of  these  mines,  and  urging  that  thesft 
piles  of  by-products  be  used.  He  said 
he  did  not  doubt  that  they  would  make 
good  paving  brick  but  that  they  did  not 
care  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that  would 
be  necessary  to  obtain  a  municipal  con- 
tract. I  believe  it  would  be  possible  for 
Detroit  or  any  other  city  either  to  have 
a  municipal  plant  in  connection  with 
one  of  these  coal  mines  or  more  likely 
to  enter  into  a  long  term  contract  which 
will  warrant  the  investment  of  the  neces- 


W.  H.  Sherzer,  of  Ypsilanti,  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  report  on  the  geology  of 
Wayne  county  for  the  State  Geological 
Survey  and  I  take  pleasure  in  sending 
The  Gateway  his  notes  on  some  of  the 
clays  around  Detroit,  together  with  an- 
alyses made  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan in  the  mechanical  laboratory  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  D.  Campbell  by 
Elmer  E.  Ware. 

Of  all  these  analyses  there  is  not  one 
which  can  be  recommended  for  paving 
brick.  No.  7  is  perhaps  the  most  promis- 
ing but  it  is  probably  too  sandy.  For 
further  information  and  analyses  of  a 
great  many  clays  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  state  I  would  refer  enquirers  to 
Volume  Vin.  of  our  reports.  Part  i  es- 
pecially is  on  clays  and  shales,  by  Dr.  H. 
Ries,  the  eminent  clay  expert  of  Cornell 
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University,  but  it  still  may  be  obtained 
in  connection  with  the  other  two  parts 
in  the  whole  volume  and  part  3  especial- 
ly contains  a  good  many  analyses  in  con- 
nection with  the  cement  industry. 

JVo/es  by  PROF,   W,  H,  SHBRZBR, 

Jacob  Daniels  and  Brother.  East  of  Pere 
Marquette  and  %  mile  south  of  Michigan 
Ave.    Springwells. 

No.  I.  Middle  of  upper  layer — 2%  feet 
from  surface  and  2  feet  from  top  of  bed. 

No.  2.  Second  or  red  layer — 254  feet 
from  top  of  bed  and  7  feet  from  surface. 

No.  3.  Third  or  blue  layer — 5  feet  from 
top  and  14%  feet  from  surface. 

George  H.  Clippert  &  Bro.  East  of  Perc 
Marquette  and  about  ^  mile  south  of  Mich- 
igan Ave. 

No.  4.  — Upper  layer — 2%  feet  from  the 
surface  or  2  feet  from  top  4%  foot  bed. 

No.  5.  Red  or  second  layer — 2  feet  from 
top  of  bed  or  7  feet  from  surface. 

No.  6.  Blue  layer — 5  feet  from  top  of  bed 
or  14  feet  from  surface. 

L.  D.  Haggerty  &  Son.  At  -..ere  Marquette 
just  north   of   Michigan  Ave.     Springwells. 

No.  7.  Upper  yellow  brown  layer — 5  feet 
from  surface  and  i  foot  irom  top  of  bed. 

No.  8.  Red  or  second  layer — 2  feet  from 
top  of  bed  or  5%  feet  from  surface 

No.  9.  Blue  layer  5  feet  from  top  or  12H 
feet   from  surface. 

Lonyo  Brick  Co.  About  one  mile  cast  of 
Pere  Marquette  R.  R.  and  just  north  of  Mich- 
igan Ave. 

No.  10.    Sample  5  feet  from  surface. 

No.    II.    Sample  2^   feet   from  surface. 

Proctor  Bros.    1%  miles  east  of  the  P.  iA. 
R.  R.  and  just  north  of  Michigan  Ave. 
No.  12.    5  feet  from  surface. 
No.  13.    2V6  feet  from  surface. 

M.  Downey.    2  miles  east  of  the  P.  M.  R. 
R.  and  just  south  of  Michigan  Ave. 
No.  14.    5  feet  from  surface. 
No.  15. — 2%  feet  from  surface. 

At  Haggerty's  Daniels  and  Clippert's 
there  are  three  sharply  defined  beds — 


the  upper  yellowish-brown,  2  to  5  feet 
thick,  considerably  leached  and  not  very 
plainly  stratified.  A  second  or  "red  layer'' 
— ^yellow  brown,  but  rusted  and  reddened 
— 3  to  4  feet  thick  and  very  distinctly 
stratified. 

The  third  is  a  blue  layer,  fine  grained 
and  not  leached,  beautifully  stratified. 
It  overlies  till  and  at  Clippert's  may  run 
to  a  depth  of  40  feet,  judging  from  bor- 
ings. This  clay  is  a  lake  deposit,  back 
of  the  Detroit  moraine,  and  the  three 
beds  may  have  been  formed  in  the  Mau- 
mee,  Whittlesey  and  Warren  stages— or 
the  various  stages  of  Lake  Warren  alone. 

Eastward  from  railroad  the  red  layer 
gives  out  or  passes  into  a  yellow-brown 
one  not  to  be  separated  from  upper.  De- 
posit of  clay  thins  out  towards  Detroit 
and  disappears  on  moraine.  Main  body 
to  the  east  lies  to  the  south  of  Michig^an 
avenue. 


WAYNE    COUNTY    CLAY    ANALYSES 

By  Elmer  E.  Ware. 
Under  the  di/ection  of  Prof.  E.  D.  Campbell. 

No.  I.  No.  3.  No.  4.  No.  5. 

Silica    57.18  57.5556.16.55.86 

Alumina    16.04  13.4210.95     15.24 

Ferric  oxide  5.26  3.92    3.32      4.50 

Calcium  oxide  ....     6.46  7.40  10.24      7.10 

Magnesium   oxide..    4.60  5.96    4.86      5.05 

Loss   on   ignition..   10.07  11.43  13.95     12.23 

Sulphuric  anhydride      .01  .64      .04        .06 

99.62  100.32  99.52  100.04 

AVALYSIS   BY   ELMSB  E.    WARE. 

No.  6.  No.  7.  No.  8.  No.  9. 

Silicia    57-58  7A-77  S7-7S  55-53 

Alumina    13-63  8.3214.72  10.89 

Ferric  oxide    3.62  3.02    3.70  4.30 

Calcium  oxide  ....     6.94  3.04    5.92  9.23 

Magnesium    oxide..     4.68  2.52    4.68  5.36 

Loss   on   ignition..   11. 18  5.07    9.90  12.51 

Sulphuric  anhydrite       .65  .05       .06  .80 

Sodium  oxide   1.85 

Potassium  oxide  . .  i .  54 

98.28  100.18  98.73    98.62 


'Welci>ined    Asaln. 

Howdy,   Mister  Buckwheat  Cake  I 
Glad  t'  see  you,  have  a  shake! 
Fine  an'  dandy  buckwheat  stack. 
Does  me  good  t'  see  you  back. 


Oiaway,  tlie  Yoiiig  Giant 


Five  years  ago,  a  wilderness ;  today,  a 
thriving,  hustling,  commercial  city  of 
2,500  population,  with  churches,  public 
schools,  banks,  business  institutions, 
opera  houses  and  other  interests  that 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  all  permanent 
homes  of  men  and  business. 

Such  is  Onaway,  so  aptly  termed  the 
Young  Giant  of  the  North  Woods. 

Situated  in  Presque  Isle  County,  noted 
for  its  famous  fruit  bearing  orchards, 
its  wonderfully  fertile  soil  and  exhilarat- 


tors,  manufacturers  and  farmers  in  his 
plans.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts  Ona- 
way today  boasts  of  a  number  of  busi- 
ness institutions,  the  largest  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Lobdell- 
Bailey  Co.,  a  factory  that  employs  nearly 
500  men. 

All  this  good  work  were  impossible, 
however,  without  the  encouragement  of 
Onaway's  Grand  Old  Man,  who  so  ably 
assisted  Mr.  Hawks  in  the  development 
of  this  country.     Mr.  Merritt  Chandler 


Onaway  School. 


ing  climate,  Onaway  is'  fortunate  in  its 
environments  and  a  promising  future  is 
indeed  in  store  for  this  young  city. 

It  was  through  the  wise  foresight  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  Hawks,  president  of  the  De- 
troit &  Mackinac  Railway,  that  Onaway 
received  its  first  impetus.  Quick  to  rec- 
ognize the  wonderful  agricultural,  min- 
eral and  manufacturing  possibilities  of 
this  section,  Mr.  Hawks  interested  inves- 


is  one  of  the  pioneer  lumbermen  in  this 
district  and  was  the  owner  of  many  thou- 
sands acres  of  lands  in  and  around 
Onaway.  In  order  to  encouragement 
of  his  city,  he  made  it  possible  for  manu- 
facturers and  home  seekers  to  own  their 
own  lands  by  granting  thenr  most  fav- 
orable terms. 

Onaway  owes  much  to  J.  D.  Hawks 
and  Merritt  Chandler. 
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The  Pere  Marquette's  New  fiatnuice  to  Chi- 
engo  und  It«  Galm  Thereby. 

One  of  the  directors  of  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette is  quoted  as  saying : 

"We  negotiated  for  some  time  to  gain 
an  entrance  into  Chicago,  and  the  alliance 
with  the  Lake  Shore  is  an  ideal  one.  The 
position  of  the  Pere  Marquette  road  with 
relation  to  Chicago  was  the  same  as  if  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  stopped  its  trains 
at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Heretofore  the  Pere 
Marquette  has  had  no  return  freight  from 
Chicago,  and  has  been  unable  to  transact 
any  business  with  the  roads  centering  at 
that  point.  Our  road  had  been  paying 
$350,000  a  year  to  the  Michigan  Central 
and  getting  little  out  of  it.  Under  our 
new  arrangement  with  the  Lake  Shore 
our  Chicago  entrance  costs  us  less  than 
$200,000  a  year,  and  the  Pere  Marquette 
thereby  starts  off  with  a  surplus  of  $150,- 
000  and  is  in  a  position  to  add  largely  to 
its  earnings." 

Kartheat  North. 

The  idea  of  living  in  a  land  of  per- 
petual sunshine  is  often  shown  to  "be  er- 
roneous by  a  simple  fact  of  natural  his- 
tory. Michigan,  with  its  winter,  is  a  de- 
lightful home  state. 

The  interesting  fact  has  lately  come  to 
the  attention  of  ttie  government  scientists 
that  the  frog  (the  criible  variety)  attains 
its  greatest  and  best  development,  not  as 
one  would  imagine,  in  the  semi-tropical 
swamps  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  but  in 
far  northern  Canada,  on  the  extreme 
northern  limit  at  whidi  these  reptiles  are 
found. 

This  bears  out  an  old  and  pretty  safe 
rule  that  both  plants  and  animals  attain 
their  best  development  at  the  northern- 
most point  of  their  habitat.  Thus  the 
diamond  back  terrapin  of  the  Chesapeake 
brings  nearly  eight  times  the  price  of  the 
diamond  back  of  Louisiana,  and  the  best 
oranges  are  grown,  not  in  tropical  Cuba 
(people  of  the  older  generation  still  re- 
member the  coarse-grained*  sourish  Ha- 
vana oranges),  but  in  northern  Florida, 
where  the'  trees  are  frequently  cut  down 
by  the  hard  frosts  and  cold  weather. 
These  facts  reached  the  local  domain  of 
science  through  the  market,  where  of 
late  years  the  fish  dealers  have  obtained 
their  largest  and  finest  frogs  from  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec. 


Saylnsa  of  the  Sase. 

It  seems  to  me  that: 

Two  heads  are  better  than  one,  except- 
ing when  you  have  a  headache. 

You  shouldn't  take  the  will  for  the 
deed,  because  while  the  will  gives  you 
property,  the  deed  makes  it  a  sure  thing. 

The  last  drop  doesn't  always  make  the 
cup  run  over.  You  may  be  drinking  out 
of  the  cup. 

No  one  should  refuse  an  introduction 
to  a  girl  who  isn't  pretty — ^because  she 
may  introduce  them  to  one  who  is 
pretty. 

Most  folks  study  to  be  worthy  of 
their  parents — and  then  turn  around 
and  wonder  if  their  parents  are  worthy 
of  them. 

While  life  is  sweet,  it  doesn't  improve 
cheese. 

A  man  is  never  too  old  to  learn,  but 
sometimes  he  is  too  young  to  realize  it. 


Th«  Newent  Kansas  Heroine. 

J-ittle  Miss  Lucille  Pollock  is  the  hero- 
ine of  Kansas.  Her  letter  to  her  father, 
v/liicli  won  for  him  a  judgeship  and  for 
her  a  rose  from  the  president,  has  made 
the  young  girl  famous  in  the  west. 
Everyone  appears  to  know  her.  Every- 
one is  telling  stories  of  her  kindness,  her 
beauty  and  her  cJiildish  and  unconscious 
humor. 

Regarding  her  unconscious  humor,  a 
Topeka  school  teacher  said  the  other 
day: 

"When  Lucille  was  in  my  class  she 
got  on  admirably.  She  rarely  failed  in 
her  lessons.  She  was  always  numbered 
among  my  two  or  three  best  pupils. 

"Once,  though,  in  English,  she  made 
a  funny  error.  The  definition  of  words 
was  being  tried,  and  to  defining  she  was 
new — she  could  not  quite  comprehend 
just  what  a  definition  was.  Finally  I 
said  to  her : 

"'Lucille,  what  is  light?' 

"She  thought  a  moment,  and  then 
answered  gravely : 

"  'A  coin  that  is  under  weight  is 
light."         

Am    She   Understood   It. 

Sportsman  (wishing  for  fresh  fields  to 
conquer) — "I  should  like  to  try  my  hand 
at  big  game." 

Fair  Ignoramus — "Yes,  I  suppose  you 
find  it  very  hard  to  hit  these  little  birds." 
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The   **AmMwi€mmf*   Acc<«t. 

It  was  in  New  York  at  the  Lambs' 
Club  the  other  night  that  a  little  incident 
which  Lawrence  D'Orsay,  of  "Earl  ot 
Pawtucket"  fame,  and  Billy  Abingdon, 
who  has  just  come  over  from  England  to 
play  with  Amelia  Bingham,  were  the 
principals. 

They  were  old  friends  in  England,  and, 
consequently,  when  lyOrsay  saw  Abing- 
d(Mi  at  the  club,  he  went  up  to  him  and 
said:  "Aw,  Billy,  deah  old  fellow,  aw, 
delighted  to  see  you,  aw!  Awfully  glad 
to  welcome  you  to  America,  don't  cher 
know,  aw  I" 


Railroad   Tien    Made   of   ]>atlier. 

The  story  goes  that  in  the  old  days  of 
predatory  warfare  in  Germany  the  people 
of  a  threatened  town  assembled  to  dis- 
cuss plans  and  fortifications  for  defense. 
After  all  had  spoken  a  tanner  declared 
there  was  "nothing  like  leather."  He 
proposed  an  armor  of  leather  for  every 
defender.  His  idea  was  adopted.  Such 
was  the  courage  given  the  defenders  by 
their  invulnerable  armor  that  the  attack- 
ing force  was  defeated  and  overthrown 
and  the  town  was  saved. 

The  invention  of  a  leather  crosstie,  de- 
signed to  take  the  place  of  sleepers  made 
of  wood,  is  attracting  attention  in  rail- 
road circles.  F.  W.  Dunnell,  of  West 
Warren,  Mass.,  is  the  inventor.  While 
studying  the  art  of  paper  making,  he 
learned  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  lum- 
ber in  the  country  and  that  the  railroads 
used  annually  120,000,000  ties  for  re- 
newals alone.  Ties  of  steel,  iron,  glass, 
stone  and  of  grass  and  sawdust  composi- 
tion had  been  made,  but  there  were  ob- 
jections to  all  of  these.  So  he  set  to 
work  and  finally  hit  upon  a  formula 
which  seems  to  answer  the  purpose. 

In  the  manufacture  of  his  crosstie, 
which  weighs  125  pounds,  the  scrap 
leather  from  shoe  shops  is  taken  into  a 
disintegrator,  ground  very  fine,  subject- 
ed to  a  refining  process  and  molded. 
The  tension  of  the  molding  machine  can 
be  so  regulated  that  ties  hard  enough 
to  take  a  spike  or  ties  through  which 
a  spike  cannot  be  driven  can  be  turned 
out. 

The  three  great  essentials  in  a  crosstie 


are  apparently  found  in  this  leather 
sleeper,  for  it  is  guaranteed  to  hold  a 
spike,  the  fishplate  will  not  splinter  it 
and  it  will  not  rot.  It  is  expected  to 
stand  service  for  thirty-five  years.  Sam- 
ple ties  put  down  twenty-eight  months 
ago  in  the  West  Springfield  freight  yard 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  do  not 
show  the  least  wear.  Roadmaster  Sulli- 
van, of  the  Boston  and  Albany,  says  the 
spikes  hold  as  well  as  when  first  driven 
instead  of  working  loose,  as  in  the  wooden 
ties.  The  ordinary  chestnut  tie  now  in 
use  must  be  replaced  every  two  years. 

Mr.  Dunnell  proposes  to  turn  out  5,000 
ties  a  day  for  the  present.  According  to 
report,  the  New  York  Central  is  planning 
to  test  the  invention  in  its  New  York 
vards. 


Maeh   Directed  Roada. 

The  Irish  railways  are  said  to  have 
more  directors,  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
importance  and  earning  capacity,  than 
any  similar  corporations  in  the  world. 
They  average  one  director  to  every 
twenty  miles  of  road.  In  1872,  when  an 
effort  was  made  to  have  the  roads 
brought  under  the  supervision  of  the 
state,  they  averaged  one  director  to  every 
six  miles  of  road.  At  that  time  there  were 
fifty-six  roads,  averaging  forty-eight 
miles  in  length.  They  had  430  directors, 
56  solicitors,  56  secretaries  and  70  en- 
gineers. 


Little  GlantJi  of  Steel  Fame. 

Andrew  Carnegie  is  only  a  few  inches 
above  five  feet  in  height.  Henry  W. 
Phipps,  his  old  partner,  is  not  an  inch 
taller,  and  John  Walker,  the  other  mem- 
ber of  the  trio  who  revolutionized  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  has  perhaps  a  little 
the  better  of  both  Carnegie  and  Phipps. 
As  for  Henry  C.  Frick,  his  head  would 
just  about  reach  to  the  shoulder  of  a  man 
of  ordinary  height.  It  is  said  that  one 
day,  when  these  four  steel  masters  were 
walking  together  on  the  streets  of  Pitts- 
burg, a  bootblack  called  out  to  his  busi- 
ness rival  further  down  the  block,  as  the 
millionaires  passed:  "Eh,  Jimmy,  git 
onto  der  runts !" 
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A    ttowomMcm   of   tkc   liAtir. 

Lord  Langdale  often  referred  to  a 
curious  case  before  himself  illustrative  of 
the  dangers  of  judicial  precipitation.  It 
turned  on  presumptive  evidence  of  death. 
A  sum  of  money  in  court  was  subject  to 
a  trust  for  a  particular  individual's  life, 
and  after  his  death  was  to  be  divided  be- 
tween certain  parties.  These  parties  pe- 
titioned for  payment  of  the  fund  to  them 
on  the  ground  that  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion, the  tenant  for  life,  was  dead.  No 
positive  evidence  could  be  adduced  of  his 
death,  but  it  was  said  that  his  death  must 
be  presumed  inasmuch  as  the  evidence 
showed  that  he  had  gone  abroad  some  30 
years  ago  under  circumstances  of  diffi- 
culty, and  that  no  human  being  had  since 
heard  any  tidings  of  him.  This  did  not 
satisfy  Lord  Langdale,  and  he  desired 
the  case  to  stand  over,  intimating  that  if 
further  evidence  could  be  produced  to 
corroborate  the  already  strong  presump- 
tion he  would  attend  to  it.  Additional 
affidavits  were  accordingly  filed,  after  a 
lapse  of  some  time,  and  the  case  then  ap- 
peared so  strong  that  he  made  the  order 
for  division  of  the  fund  as  prayed.  The 
order,  when  drawn  up  according  to  his 
lordship's  directions,  was  carried  to  the 
proper  office  to  be  entered,  and  the  clerk 
whose  duty  it  was  to  enter  it  turned  out 
to  be  the  very  individual  on  whose  pre- 
sumed death  the  order  for  payment  was 
made.  It  appeared  that  he  had  reason  to 
leave  the  country  for  many  years,  and 
when  he  returned  he  lived  under  a  false 
name  and  revealed  himself  to  no  one.  He 
did  not  know  of  his  rigfht  till  he  saw  the 
order. 


The    Death   Rate. 

Dyer — "What  is  the  death  rate  in  your 
town  ?" 
.  Duell — "About  two  per  automobile." 


It    l^'orkeil. 

Citiman — "Are  you  still  troubled  with 
your  neighbor's  chickens?" 

Suburb — "Not  at  all.  They  are  kept 
shut  up  now." 

"How  did  you  manage?" 

"Every  night  I  hid  a  lot  of  eggs  in  the 
grass,  and  every  morning,  when  my 
neighbor  was  looking,  I  went  out  and 
brought  them  in." 


NeiT   Seheme. 

"Say,  boss,"  said  the  thin  beggar^ 
"won't  you  help  a  poor,  sick  man?  A 
kind  doctor  gimme  a  prescription  an'  I'd 
like  ter  use  it." 

"And  you  want  me  to  pay  for  the  med- 
icine?" inquired  Mr.  Goodart. 

"Oh,  no ;  I  got  the  medicine,  all  rights 
but  it's  to  be  took  before  meals.  I  thought 
mebbe  you'd  gimme  the  price  o'  one  a*" 
the  meals." 


One   Man  IBHio  Got  .4  head  of  Vaele  Rva»eU. 

One  of  the  few  men  who  have  ever 
managed  to  get  ahead  of  Uncle  Russell 
Sage  in  a  business  transaction  is  a  young 
curb  broker  named  Tucker,  and  he  did 
so  more  by  accident  than  design.  It 
happened  this  way : 

Tucker  had  ten  shares  of  gas  stock 
that  he  was  trying  hard  to  dispose  of,, 
with  no  result.  Finally,  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, in  a  spirit  of  fun,  said  to 
him:  "Say,  old  man,  I  understand  that 
Sage  wants  that  stock  bad,  and  is  willing 
to  pay  95  for  it." 

At  that  time  the  stock  was  selling  for 
91,  when  it  sold  at  all,  so  naturally 
Tucker,  who  was  a  newcomer  on  the 
curb,  started  off  post  haste  for  Mr. 
Sage's  office,  and  half  an  hour  later  of- 
fered his  shares  in  person  at  95. 

"E>on't  want  it,  young  man,"  was  the 
financier's  reply.  "I  can  go  out  and  buy- 
all  I  want  at  91." 

Then,  as  he  realized  that  he  had  been 
"taken  in,"  an  idea  struck  Tucker.  "Mr. 
Sage,"  he  said,  "since  you  don't  want  to 
buy  my  stock,  maybe  you'd  like  to  sell  me 
anv  of  the  same  stock  you  may  own  at 

"Eh,  what?"  queried  Mr.  Sage.  Nine- 
ty-three?" He  pondered  for  a  moment. 
Then,  "I'll  take  your  ten  shares  at  95," 
he  said.     And  the  sale  was  made. 

A  little  later  on,  when  Mr.  Sage  found 
that  he  really  could  have  bought  all  the 
stock  he  wanted  at  91,  his  feelings  were 
anything  but  friendly  toward  Mr.  Tucker. 
The  next  day,  however,  he  was  in  a  dif- 
ferent frame  of  mind.  "Any  man,"  he 
said,  "who  can  take  care,  of  himself  like 
that  is  useful,  and  I  want  Mr.  Tucker  to 
watch  out  for  any  business  I  may  have 
on  the  curb." 

And  that  is  what  Mr.  Tucker  is  doing 
todav. 
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Michigan  Lands 

1,000,000  ACRES 

in  Northern  Michigan  suit- 
able for  Agriculture,  Fruit 
Gro wing  and  Ranching. 
Prices  from 

50c.  to  $5  per  acre. 

Circulars  giving  full  information  sent  on 
application  to 

EDWIN  A.  WILDEY, 

Land  Commissioner, 

LANSING,  MICH. 
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Independent  Order  ef  Ferestors 

Memliership aas^ooo 
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Benefits  paid  up  to  Dec.  31st,  190a 1217311656.47 


What  it  Will  Do  for  You. 

In  addition  to  the  Social  and  Fraternal 
Privileges  which  a  Forester  enjoys  bj 
virtue  of  membership  in  this  great  Frat- 
ernal Order,  the  following  substantial  ben- 
efits are  provided : 

A  Mortuary  Benefit  of  $500,  $1000,  $2000 
$3000,  $4000  or  $5000. 

A  Total  and  Permanent  Disability  Bene- 
fit on  account  of  Accident  or  Disease  oi  $250, 
$500,  $1000,  $1500,  $2000  or  $2500;  on  the 
member's  death  the  balance  of  the  Mortuary 
Benefit  is  paid  to  the  beneficiaries. 

A  Total  and  Permanent  Disability  Bene- 
fit on  account  of  Old  Age . 

The  Old  Age  and  Disability  Benefit. 

A  Sick  and  Funeral  Benefit  -with  Free 
Medical  Attendance . 


RECORD  of  the  I.  O.F.  for  1902. 

UP  TO  OCT.    1«T. 

Paid  to  Widows  and  Orphans,   $1,568,635.53 
Paid  Sick  and  Funeral  Benefits,      179,718.52 
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Ihe  Game  as  Plaiied  mi  as  Played, 


6y  LADBROOKE  BLACK, 


PART  I. 

"Love  and  Lavender,"  said  Alice 
Mumford,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
table  in  the  small  lodgings  at  Sea- 
combe,  "went  out  with  crinolines,  my 
dear  mother." 

Mrs.  Mumford,  lying  back  in  her 
chair,  smiled  pensively  at  her  only 
daughter. 

"I  think  we  are  very  much  the  same 
as  we  always  were,  dear.  We  only 
wear  different  clothes." 

"That  is  the  theory  of  the  'eternal 
feminine/  I  suppose,  but  it  is  as  old- 
fashioned  as — ^well,  the  inequality  of 
sexes.  Perhaps  we  marry  for  love  but 
we  always  take  care  to  dispose  of  our 
love  so  that  it  goes  with  the  money." 

The  other  woman  laughed  a  soft, 
gentle  laugh,  eminently  suitable  to  the 
frills  and  delicacy  of  her  widow's  cap. 
She  had  heard  that  theory  before,  even 
in  her  youth,  and  her  own  experience 
told  her  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  peculiar  to  any  age. 

"Birth,  Death  and  Love,  Alice,"  she 
murmured,  "are  still  the  three  greatest 
things  in  life!" 

Alice  jumped  lightly  off  the  table, 
and  kneeling  down  by  the  side  of  her 
mother,  put  her  arms  round  her  neck. 

"You  dear  old  thing  I  Here  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  keep  up  appearances 
on  £150  a  year  in  order  that  our 
neighbors  may  imagine  that  we  have 
at  least  £1,000;  so  that  T  shall  have  a 
chance  of  marrying  well.  And  you  are 
talking  in  your  nice  staid  way  of  love, 
as  if  life  was  still  a  scented  valentine." 

Mrs.  Mumford  realized  the  truth  of 
her  daughter's  remarks,  though  her  na- 
ture rebelled  against  the  sentiments 
they  implied.  Her  latter  life  had  not 
been  cast  exactly  in  pleasant  places. 
She  herself,  the  daughter  of  well-to-do 
parents,  had  married  a  man  whose  in- 
come and  estates  were  beyond  re- 
proach. But  those  were  the  days  be- 
fore "The  Married  Woman's  Property 
Act,"  and    when    Mr.  Mumford   died 


Mrs.  Mumford  awoke  to  the  double 
realization  that  she  was  a  widow  and 
that  her  late  husband  had  been  a  gam- 
bler and  a  spendthrift.  All  that  was 
left  to  her  was  a  small  annuity  of 
£150,  for  which  a  kindly-disposed 
aunt,  long  dead,  had  been  responsible. 

Used  to  having  as  much  money  as 
she  required,  she  had  for  two  years  en- 
deavored to  make  the  £150  go  as  far 
as  the  £800,  and  the  attempt  had 
proved  that  her  capacity  for  arithmetic 
was  grossly  at  fault. 

For  herself  she  would  probably  have 
been  content  with  £150  a  year  and  un- 
limited debts.  Nothing  as  a  rule  ruf- 
fled her  temper  or  her  comfort.  But 
she  had  her  daughter  to  consider.  Pro- 
vided she  married  Alice  well,  she  was 
quite  prepared  to  let  her  life  melt  away 
to  the  great  ocean,  calm  and  unruffled. 
But  the  presence  of  a  daughter  necessi- 
tated marriage,  and  necessitated  there- 
fore the  keeping  up  of  appearances. 

She  was  worldly  enough  to  know 
that  nowadays  girls  without  money  are 
not  at  a  premium  in  the  marriage  mar- 
ket, and  she  was  therefore  prepared 
to  be  a  party  to  the  little  social  fiction 
which  gave  outsiders  the  impression 
that  they  were  comfortably  off. 

She  had  come  to  Seacombe  because 
that  secluded  seaside  resort  was  visited 
solely  by  the  moderately  well-to-do 
classes  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin.  She  wished  her  daughter,  if  pos- 
sible, to  marry  a  well-to-do  husband, 
but  this  did  not  imply  successful  butch- 
ers, or  belted  grocers,  and  so  she  had 
purpoesly  avoided  the  resorts  of  the 
nouveaux  riches. 

As-  became  a  young  mind  that  had 
only  looked  on  the  world  for  eighteen 
years,  Alice  was  cruelly  logical.  She 
went  further  than  her  mother,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  her  marrying 
money,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  love 
playing  any  part  in  such  a  contract. 

So  between  them  they  were  content 
to  eat  little,  and  stint  themselves    in 
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every  possible  way,  in  order  that  the 
one  commercial  asset  of  the  family,  as 
Alice  loved  to  call  herself,  might  be 
dressed  to  the  best  advantage. 

"And  now,  mother,"  said  Alice,  ris- 
ing to  her  feet,  "the  most  important 
business  has  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  firm  this  morning.  Mr.  John  For- 
restier  has  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
We  have  the  advantage  in  this  case  of 
having  known  both  himself  and  his 
people  for  some  considerable  time.  Al- 
though his  parents  are  dead,  and  he 
himself  has  been  traveling  abroad  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  we  know  that 
financially  he  is  irreproachable.  So  far 
we  have  succeeded  in  making  him  be- 
lieve that  we  are  staying  here  in  order 
to  oblige  an  old  servant  who  has  taken 
to  the  lodging  house  business.  That 
pardonable  fiction  accounts  admirably 
for  our  present  position.  He  still  be- 
lieves that  we  are  well  off,  as  in  the 
days  of  old,  and  he  has  not  therefore 
yet  avoided  us  because  of  our  compar- 
ative penury.  To-night  I  am  to  meet 
him  at  the  ball  at  the  Assembly  Rooms. 
I  do  not  suppose  we  shall  finally  con- 
clude any  business  arrangements  to- 
day ,but  he  must  propose  during  the 
next  fortnight. 

Mrs.  Mumford  sat  up  in  her  chair, 
with  a  frown  puckering  her  placid  pink 
and  white  face. 

"Alice,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you 
talking  like  that,"  she  said.  "Even  if 
it  should  be  necessary  that  you  should 
marry  money,  let  us  discuss  the  matter 
decently,  and  keep  up  appearances  in 
this  as  in  other  things.  This  bare- 
faced conversation  with  regard  to  an 
affair  which  should  be  an  affair  of  the 
heart,  is  most  painful  to  me,  and  — ," 
she  paused,  and  putting  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes,  burst  out  crying. 

Alice  immediately  went  to  her  side, 
and  taking  her  face  in  her  hands, 
pressed  it  to  her  own  cheek. 

"There,  mother,  don't  cry.  It  is  only 
my  fun,  and  I  will  marry  him  for  love, 
and  not  for  his  money,  and  you  shall 
have  a  nice  house  and  plenty  of  ser- 
vants, and  as  much  as  you  like  to  eat, 
and  enough  dresses  to  put  on  your 
dear  self  for  every  minute  of  the  day." 

Under  the  sympathetic  caresses  of 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mumford  speedily 


dried  her  eyes,  and  began  to  consider 
the  happy  life  they  would  live  when 
Alice  became  Mrs.  John  Forrestier. 

So  these  two  women  tried  to  take 
fate  into  their  own  hands,  and  dictate 
terms  to  her,  forgetting  that  even  if 
the  human  race  was  composed  of  a 
number  of  marionettes,  fate  pulls  the 
strings  erratically  and  unexpectedly. 

PART  11. 

From  Alice  Mumford's  standpoint 
the  ball  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  and 
the  events  immediately  succeeding  it 
were  a  decided  success.  To  the  mean- 
est feminine  intellect  it  would  have 
been  obvious  that  Forrestier  was  fall- 
ing rapidly  in  love.  In  the  even  course 
of  life  at  Seacombe  the  men  and  the 
women  had  ample  opportunity  to  meet 
every  day,  and  had  Alice  permitted  it, 
Forrestier  would  have  proposed  on 
three  or  four  separate  occasions.  But, 
strange  to  say,  Alice  did  not  permit  it. 

Something  strange  had  come  over 
the  girl  which  even  her  mother  noticed 
and  smiled  at.  For,  in  spite  of  her 
boasted  commercialism,  Alice  Imd 
proved  herself  to  be  a  woman,  with  the 
old  primeval  nature  of  a  woman.  In 
short,  she  had  fallen  in  love,  hopeless- 
ly, irrevocably. 

To  the  average  male  intelligence  it 
would  have  seemed  that  her  interests 
would  have  prompted  her  to  allow  her 
lover  to  lay  his  heart  at  her  feet.  But 
the  way  of  a  maid  with  a  man  is  pass- 
ing strange.  Indeed,  it  was  because 
Alice  had  fallen  in  love  with  Forrestier 
that  she  avoided  allowing  him  any  op- 
portunity for  avowing  his  affection. 
Somehow  it  seemed  to  her  almost  irre- 
ligious that  she  should  permit  him  to 
do  so  after  regarding  him  previously 
in  the  light  of  a  mere  money  machine. 

Unwittingly,  however,  they  were 
both  playing  a  similar  part. 

Forrestier  was  a  man  whose  vices 
and  virtues  might  possibly  be  described 
under  one  head,  "Laziness."  He  had 
gone  through  life  and,  incidentally, 
most  of  his  money,  with  lazy  good  na- 
ture. He  took  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
seemingly  because  it  was  too  much 
trouble  to  think  for  himself,  and  the 
advice  in   the   majority  of  cases   had 
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been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  benefit  the 
pockets  of  his  advisers,  rather  than  the 
moral  and  material  position  of  Forres- 
tier  himself.  Consequently  he  had 
woke  up  one  morning  to  find  that  a 
guileless  child  of  Jerusalem  had  fore- 
closed on  the  paternal  estate,  and  that 
merely  a  few  thousands  were  left  to 
him  of  his  former  income. 

He  was  too  lazy  to  alter  his  mode  of 
life,  and  so,  except  to  a  few  intimate 
friends,  he  kept  up  appearances  with- 
out any  difficulty.  feut  when  the 
bank  balance  grew  less  and  less,  it  be- 
came apparent  to  him  that  something 
must  be  done.  As  usual,  he  took  the 
advice  of  friends.  Their  advice  was  to 
marry  money,  and  though  the  idea 
bored  him  at  first,  yet  when  he  met  the 
charming  Miss  Alice  Mumford  he  con- 
sidered it  the  best  piece  of  advice  he 
had  ever  received  in  his  life.  He  be- 
came hopelessly  in  love,  and  his  finan- 
cial embarrassments  and  the  reasons 
of  his  applying  for  the  hand  of  any  wo- 
man were  quite  forgotten. 

Again  and  again  he  tried  to  propose 
to  the  girl  he  loved,  but  though  a  light 
in  her  eyes  informed  him  that  his  affec- 
tion was  not  absolutely  hopeless,  yet 
she  always  put  off  his  avowal  with 
some  subterfuge  or  other. 

The  climax  of  the  situation  was 
reached  on  the  occasion  of  another  ball 
at  the  Assembly  Rooms.  They  were 
sitting  together  under  the  shadow  of  a 
palm,  in  a  cosy  corner,  and  by  a  violent 
effort  Forrestier  had  introduced  the 
subject  of  matrimony  into  their  con- 
versation. 

"A  successful  marriage,"  said  Alice, 
idly  playing  with  her  fan,  "is  like  gen- 
ius. It  is  an  infinite  capacity  for  tak- 
ing pains." 

"Oh,  come,  Miss  Mumford,"  said 
Forrestier,  "even  in  these  degenerate 
days  love  plays  some  part  in  marriage. 
It  is  not  purely  a  matter  of  effort." 

"When  you  talk  of  love  in  connec- 
tion with  marriage,  it  always  implies 
love  in  a  cottage,  and  a  divorce  six 
months  after  date  in  consequence." 

"Yes,  I  must  confess  that  to  me  love 
in  a  cottage,  since  it  necessarily  means 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  live  in  a  man- 
sion   or   a    decent-sized  house,  seems 


horribly   uninteresting.       I   could  not 
bear  to  be  bored." 

"The  old  adage,  poverty  at  the  front 
bell,  and  love  at  the  back  door,"  retort- 
ed Alice. 

Forrestier  felt  that  the  conversation 
was  once  more  drifting  away  from  the 
subject  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 
He  meant  to  propose  that  night,  and, 
like  most  lazy  men,  when  he  had  defi- 
nitely come  to  a  conclusion  not  all  the 
king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 
would  move  him  from  his  purpose. 

Before  another  minute  was  over  he 
had  discovered  in  himself  a  latent  tal- 
ent for  eloquence.  In  short,  he  told 
Alice  that  he  loved  her,  and  begged 
her  to  be  his  wife. 

On  Alice  the  effect  of  his  avowal,  so 
lonpf  expected  and  so  long  feared^  had  a 
curious  effect. 

She  grew  very  pale,  and  made  no 
reply.  Then  the  man  looked  up  into 
her  face  and  wondered. 

"Alice,"  he  said  ,somewliat  huskily, 
"you  do  love  me,  don't  you?" 

For  answer  the  girl  disengaged  her 
hand  from  his. 

"Before  I  answer  your  question," 
she  said,  putting  restraint  upon  her 
voice  "I  must  tell  you  something. 
When  I  first  met  you  down  here  I  met 
you  with  an  object.  My  mother  and  I, 
as  perhaps  you  are  not  aware,  were  left 
very  badly  off,  practically  with  only 
enough  money  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  I  did  not  take  my  heart  into 
consideration  at  all.  I  tried  originally 
to  make  yoq  love  me  because  you  were 
wealthy." 

She  placed  a  slight  emphsis  on  the 
word  "originally,"  which  did  not  es- 
cape the  surprised  ears  of  Forrestier. 

"When  I  tell  you  that  I  am  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  scheming  woman, 
do  you  still  ask  me  that  question?" 

She  looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 

He  turned  away  his  eyes,  a  look  al- 
most of  pain  crossing  his  forehead. 

To  the  girl  it  seemed  as  if  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  plot  had  killed  his  love, 
and  a  great  weariness  weighed  on  her 
heart. 

He  did  not  speak  for  some  seconds. 
Then  at  last  he  broke  the  silence,  which 
was  becoming  almost  too  tense  for 
both  of  them. 
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"Alice,"  he  said  in  a  shaken  voice/ 
"I,  too,  have  a  confession  to  make.  I 
am  not  rich,  as  you  think.  I  have  lost 
nearly  all  my  money  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  £5,000,  and  I  was  ad- 
vised by  my  friends  to  look  about  for 
a  rich  wife.  It  was  to  be  a  modern 
commercial  transaction  in  which  the 
girl  was  to  be  my  dupe,  for  I  was  to 
keep  up  appearances  to  the  end.  I  met 
you  and  first  sought  your  company  be- 
cause I  thought  you  were  rich,  as  I 
knew  your  father  was.  But  I  grew  to 
love  you  almost  in  spite  of  myself. 
Though  I  can  claim  from  you  nothing 
but  your  contempt,  still  I  should  like 
you  to  know  that  you  will  always  be 
to  me  the  sweetest  thing  on  God's 
earth  r 

With  a  little  gasp,  as  of  pain,  Alice 
rose  to  her  feet.  She  forced  a  laugh 
through  her  clinched  lips — a  bitter 
laugh  that  was  not  good  to  hear. 

"So,"  she  said,  "we  have  been  play- 
ing a  little  game  of  comedy — ^a  comedy 
of  keeping  up  appearances.  You 
sought  me  for  my  money,  you  say.  I 
sought  you  for  yours,  and  we  neither 
of  us  have  any." 


She  sank  back  suddenly  on  the  seat, 
and  putting  her  hands  over  her  face, 
burst  into  tears.  Forrister  was  deep- 
ly moved.  So,  after  all,  this  girl  did 
not  love  him  I 

"Comedy  I"  he  exclaimed.  "Do  you 
call  it  comedy  to  play  with  a  man's 
soul  like  this?  I  call  it  the  tragedy  of 
appearances."  Man-like,  he  suddenly 
forgot  his  own  deception  and  the  part 
he  had  played.  "You  have  played  with 
me,  and  fooled  me,  and  made  me  be- 
lieve you  loved  me." 

For  a  second  there  was  silence,  save 
for  the  sobs  of  the  girl. 

Then  brokenly  she  spoke.  "I  did 
love  you  and  I  do  love  you,  and  shall 
love  you  always  and  forever." 

With  a  little  cry  of  joy,  Forrestier 
took  one  of  her  hands  and  drew  it  away 
from  her  face. 

"Alice,"  he  said,  "we  have  both  been 
foolish.  I  can  make  enough  money,  I 
am  sure,  for  both  of  us,  though  I  have 
never  yet  tried  in  my  life.  And  until 
then" — he  paused  for  a  moment — "is 
love  in  a  cottage  so  absolutely  impos- 
sible, after  all?    Let  us  try  it?" 

And  they  did. 


THE  BOY  REVISED. 


Der  poy  stood  on  dcr  purning  deck, 
Vence  all  bud  him  had  fledt; 

His  Icetle  dog  was  still  alife, 
Bud  all  der  rest  vas  deadt. 

Dcr  poy  looged  down  upon  der  dog — 

Dcr  dog  looged  up  at  him, 
Und  py  der  dog  der  poy  replied : 

"Shall  ve  ged  ouid  und  svim?" 

"No,  no!"  der  lecdle  dog  eggsclaimed; 

"I  gannot  svim  a  lick!" 
"Uf  dot's  der  case,"  der  poy  agreed, 

"Perhaps  ve'd  pedder  stick  I" 

But  py-und-py  a  big  balloon 

Unto  der  rescue  came, 
Und  dook  der  poy  und  dog  avay — 

Now  vasn't  dat  a  shame? 

Dcr  moral  von  dis  tale  is  dis: 

Ven  caught  upon  a  wreck, 
Uf  you  gan't  svim,  or  fly,  or  float, 
You're  chust  as  safe  on  deck! 


Commerce  witl  Caiada, 


REPORTS  FOR  1903  AND  CAMPARISONS   WITH  1893. 


Commerce  between  Canada  and  the  The  above  figures  are  for  calendar 
United  States  shows  a  rapid  gain  both  years  in  all  cases,  and  are  necessarily 
in  the  figures  of  the  year  1903  and  in  estimates  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
those  of  the  decennial  period  which  ends  month  of  December,  1903. 
with  the  year.  The  year's  commerce  The  table  which  follows  shows  the 
with  Canada,  as  shown  by  the  figures  of  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  United  States  from  Canada  and  the  ex- 
Labor  through  its  bureau  of  statistics,  ports  from  the  United  States  to  Canada 
will  aggregate  nearly  $200,000,000,  in  each  calendar  year  from  1893  to 
against  less  than  $100,000,000  in  1893.  ^9^3»  ^^^  month  of  December,  1903, 
The  increase  occurs  both  in     imports  being  estimated. 

into  the  United  States     from    Canada  

and  exports  from  the  United  States    to  ii»port«     lato    the    uaited    states    From 

^'            ^.           r^        J          u'i_'  Imports  into  Exports  from 

Our  imports  from  Canada,  which  m  the  United     the  United 

1893  amounted  to  only  $34,000,000,  will  *                                   State  from      States  to 

in  the  present   year   reach   about  $5Sr  Year  ending  Dec.  31— Canada.         Canada. 

000,000.    Our  exports  to  Canada,  which     ^^^ $34492,332    $  57.121,178 

in  1893  were  $57,000,000,  will  in  1903  t^----     'Z&       l&^ 

aggregate  about  $130,000,000.  1896 37.355,905       62.335,303 

Our  total  commerce  with  Canada  has     i897 38,899,873       72,627,609 

thus  grown  from  $91,000,000  in    1893  X] -y-  y/'     ^^^J^       ^^f^l 

to  approximately  $185,000,000  m    1903.     ,900 4o,44i,82o      102,896.697 

The   total  commerce  of     the     United     1901 45,326,134      107492,743 

States  in  the  calendar  year  1893     was     1902 52,524,173      111,153,035 

$1,652,000,000,  and  in  1893  will  aggre-     '^03 55,ooo,ooo      131,000,000 

gate    about   $2460,000,000.  commerce    of    the    United     St.te.    With    AU 

Thus  the    total    commerce    of    the  N«tioiui. 

United  States  from   1893  to  1903    has  The  following  table  shows  the  total 

increased  about  50  per  cent,  while  its  imports  and  exports  into  and  from  the 

commerce  with  Canada  has  more  than  United  States  in  each     calendar     year 

doubled.  from  1893  to  1903,  the  month  of  De- 

On  the  import  side  the  increase  in  cember,  1903,  being  estimated: 

our  purchases  from  Canada    has    been  year  ending  Decem- 

much   more  rapid   proportionately  than  cember  31—            Imports            Exports. 

from  other  parts  of  the  world.       The     1893 $  776,248,924$  876,108,781 

total  imports  of  the  United   States   in     1894 676,312,941      825,102,248 

1893  were  $776,000,000,  and  in  the  cal-     '^ ^''^'^tl      824,860,136 

J  J^\      -11  ^       t.     X     1896 681,579,556    1,005,837,241 

endar  year   1903  will  aggregate  about     ^^y 742,595,229    1,099,709,045 

$1,000,000,000,  an  increase  of  about  30     1898 634,964448    1,255,546,266 

per  cent ;  while  the  imports  into     the     1899 798,967,410    1,275,467,971 

United  States  from  Canada     meantime     ^9oo 829,149,714    1,477,946,113 

shows  an  increase  of  about  60  per  cent.     J?^ ^I'^'^I^    \f^V}J^. 

T^       xAi  ^         r  ^i^TT'-i^j        ^902 969,320,953      1,360,701,935 

llie  total  exports     from     the     United     1903 1,000,000,000    1,460,000,000 

States,  which  in  1893  were  $876,000,000.  

will,    in    1903,    approximate    $1,460,000,-  our   Account   with    Canada. 

000,  an  increase  of  66  per  cent,  while  The  principal  ai  tides  which  form  our 

in  our  exports  to  Canada  the  increase  commerce  with  Canada  are  shown  by 

IS  about  125  per  cent.  the  tables  which  follow.     They  present 
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the  value  of  the  more  important  articles 
imported  and  exported  in  1893  and 
1903,  the  figures  being  for  fiscal  years, 
as  those  for  the  calendar  year  1903,  by 
articles,  are  not  yet  available. 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS   FROM   THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
CANADA. 

Years  ending  June  30— 

Articles.  1893.  I903- 

Agricultural  implements  $  145,503  $  4,022,772 

Animals 410,435  3,682,217 

Books,  maps,   etc 309,935  1,608,749 

Breadstuff s — wheat  .  . .  4,083,843  4,021,571 

Ccal    7,023,757  16,294,329 

Cotton,  raw   2,803,326  5,932429 

Cotton,  manufactures  . .  1,922,680  2,907,000 
Fiber,  manufactures  . . .  103,030  2,252,819 
Iron  and  steel,  manufac- 
tures    3,685,343  24,681,870 

Paper  and  manufactures  211,132  1,348,710 
Provisions       (including 

diary  products.) 2415^70  2,773,081 

Seeds 691,148  999,218 

Total ' $23,895402    $70,524,861 


PRINCIPAL    IMPORTS     INTO     THE     UNITED     STATES 
FROM   THE   DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Years  ending  June  30— 

Articles.                                1893.  1903. 
Animals: 

Cattle    $       17,537  $     344,884 

Horses    467,474  442,825 

Sheep    1,652,349  1,008,685 

Asbestos M3t7^^  709,604 

Fish    2475,624  2,769,180 

Furs  and  fur  skins,  un- 
dressed         354,142  862,939 

Hides  and  skins 458,546  1,906433 

Iron  ore 17,186  820,263 

Nickel  ore  and  matte. .       280,712  1,107,530 

Silk,  raw  3,741  103483 

Wood: 

Lun>bcr    10,704,659  13,785,894 

Timber  65,792  41,082 

Total  of  above  articles  $16,741,525  $23402,801 

Total  $30,790,916  $54.781418 


LIFE. 

A  little  cry  of  fear  through  which 

Your  heart  is  won; 
Two  eyes  with  sudden  wonder  filled, 

And  life's  begun. 

The  tears  of  childhood  and  the  play 

That  soon  is  past; 
The  triumph  at  the  altar  when 

The  bond  is  fast. 


The  striving  after  things  whereby 

Men  measure  worth; 
The  wrinkles  and  the  thinning  hair, 

The  growing  girth. 

The  rounded  shoulders  and  the  hopes 

That  one  by  one 
Die  off  until  the  last  goes  out. 

And  life  is  done. 


Tie  Girl  Across  the  Street 


by  HELEN  ROWLAND. 


Polly  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table  making  tea.  She  wore  a  ridicu- 
lous little  apron  (for  nothing  but  show) 
about  the  size  of  a  handkerchief  and  a 
housewifely  expression  that  she  always 
dons  on  such  occasions.  Suddenly  she 
glanced  up. 

"Look !  Quick  I  Out  of  the  window, 
Jack.  No,  the  other  way.  There  she 
^oes." 

"By  Jove,  what  a  pretty  girl !"  I  ex- 
claimed.    "Who  is  she?" 

"But  you  were  looking  the  wrong 
way,"  said  Polly,  "and  that  wasn't  the 
girl  I  meant." 

"I  was  looking  at  the  girl  across  the 
street,"  I  said,  "and  she  was  quite  the 
prettiest  girl  I  have  ever  sc«n — except 
one,"  I  added  dutifully. 

Polly  set  the  kettle  down  with  a 
thump  that  jarred  the  teacups. 

"Of  course  she  was  1"  she  exclaimed. 
'"The  girl  across  the  street  always  is. 
There  isn't  a  man  living  who  doesn't 
worship  some  girl  across  the  street. 
She's  like  the  girl  you  couldn't  get,  the 
fish  you  didn't  catch  and  the  cak?  you 
didn't  eat." 

"But  that  girl !  Why,  Polly,  she  was 
Titian " 

"Per-oxide!" 

" and  Gibson " 

"Conceited !" 

-And  Burne- Jones " 


"Loud!" 

" All  in  one!" 

Polly  sighed  as  she  turned  to  put  a 
light  under  the  kettle. 

"It's  always  that  way,"  she  said  re- 
signedly. "The  girl  across  the  street, 
like  the  girl  he  didn't  get,  always  is  a 
man's  ideal.  If  he  never  marries,  he 
carries  her  image  about  in  his  heart  or 
Tier  photograph  about  in  his  pocket  and 
uses  it  for  a  standard  with  which  to 
compare  all  the  other  women  he  may 
meet.  If  he  does  marry  somebody  else 
she  becomes  a  sweet  memory  that  rises 
«very  time  his  wife  burns  the  biscuits 


or  forgets  to  take  her  hair  out  of  curl 
papers.  Why  is  it?"  and  Polly  tilted 
her  little  nose  upward  until  she  looked 
almost  dignified,  •  "that  the  mere  fact 
that  a  girl  doesn't  want  to  marry  a  man 
makes  him  wild  to  get  her?" 

"Polly,"  said  I,  "do  you  remember 
when  you  were  a  very  little  girl  how 
you  used  to  lie  awake  nights  trying  to 
catch  Santa  Claus?  Do  you  recollect 
how  the  jam  on  the  top  shelf  was  al- 
ways the  kind  you  liked  best  ?  Did  you 
never  long  to  see  the  other  side  of  the 
moon,  or  eat  what  wasn't  good  for  you, 
or  play  with  the  naughty  little  girl 
whom  you  were  forbidden  to  speak  to? 
It's  human  nature.  The  illusive,  the 
unattainable,  the  thing  we  cannot  get 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be 
the  thing  we  want." 

Polly  pushed  back  a  little  curl  that 
will  get  into  her  eyes,  and  began  cut- 
ting lemon  meditatively. 

"Yes,"  she  agreed,  "but  it's  different 
with  a  woman.  She  always  feels  a 
sort  of  resentment  toward  the  man  who 
won't  fall  in  love  with  her,  while  a  man 
rather  respects  a  woman  for  refusing 
him,  and  admires  her  for  snubbing  him. 
The  longer  she  remains  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street " 

"That  is  it,"  I  broke  in,  "the  longer 
she  remains  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  But  I  have  observed  that  it  is 
generally  very  easy  to  cross  over  your- 
self, and  then " 

"And  then  she  is  no  longer  the  girl 
across  the  street !"  broke  in  Polly,  wavr 
ing  half  a  lemon  triumphantly.  "Then 
she  loses  her  illusion,  her  attraction.  It 
is  as  if  you  had  turned  the  limelight  off 
of  the  leading  lady  in  the  play.  Her 
Titian  hair  becomes  red;  you  observe 
that  her  nose  turns  up  at  the  end ;  her 
diamonds  are  only  paste,  and  her  figure 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  result 
of  wearing  a  straight-front  corset.  The 
stock  market  falls  and  you  are  glad  to 
sell  out  your  interest  in  the  girl  at  the 
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lowest  figure.  The  fact  that  she  has 
succumbed  to  your  entreaties  or  your 
fascinations,  the  very  fact  that  she 
loves  you,  or  is  willing  to  flirt  with 

you " 

"Polly,  will  you  put  down  that  lem- 
on. It's  taking  the  color  out  of  me  al- 
ready." 


ed.    Polly  winced. 

"And  necktie  cases,"  I  went  on,  "and 
invite  us  to  violet  teas." 

Polly  nearly  burned  her  nose  trying 
to  look  into  the  kettle. 

"And  you  call  on  our  mammas  and 
make  them  sewing  bags.  And  our  sis- 
ters have  more  feminine  friends  than 


*I  blew  the  smoke  of  my  cigarette  reflectively." 


Polly  subsided. 

"Let  me  ask  you,"  I  went  on,  serious- 
ly, "why,  if  you  girls  know  all  this,  do 
you  so  often  cross  the  street  your- 
selves?" 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Polly. 

"You  send  us  sofa  pillows,"  I  retort- 


any  other  girl  in  the  neighborhood." 

"Mr.  Heavy  feather,"  said  Polly,  "will 
you  kindly  pass  the  sugar?" 

I  passed. 

Polly  took  two  lumps  with  the  dig- 
nity of  a  tragedy  queen. 

"It  is  evident,"  she  remarked  in  a 
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tone  like  the  trickling  of  ice  water, 
"that  your  charms  have  made  you  a 
victim  of  feminine  attentions.  But," 
she  continued,  "There  are  girls  and 
girls.  The  kind  to  whom  you  have  ref- 
erence never  were  like  the  girl  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  They  never 
gave  you  nor  any  other  man  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  them  from  a  distance. 
"You  never  had  any  perspective  on 
them  at  all.  They  were  the  nine 
girls  out  of  ten.  But  there  is  always 
the  tenth  girl,  and  she  is  the  girl  across 
the  street,  the  girl  of  whom  you  are 
never  quite  sure,  the  girl  who  has  elud- 
ed you.  Can  you  not  recollect,  in  all 
your  varied  and  interesting  career,  any 
woman  who  has  escaped  you,  who  has 
talked  with  you,  flirted  with  you, 
chummed  with  you  but  whom  you  have 
never  gotten  really  near,  who  has  never 
broken  the  charm  by  pursuing  you  or 
meeting  you  half  way,  who  has  made 
you  feel  always  that  you  were  stand- 
ing a  little  way  off,  who  has  kept  you 
fascinated  simply  because  she  insists 
on  remaining  across  the  street,  simply 
because,  although  she  is  tender  and 
frank  and  true,  she  reserves  a  little  bit 
of  her  soul  and  builds  a  fence  about  her 
individuality  that  no  man  dares  break 
down?  Have  you  never  known  a  wom- 


an who  would  be  as  interesting  to  you 
if  you  had  married  her  as  she  is  now 
that  you  haven't  got  her?" 

I  blew  the  smoke  of  my  cigarette  re- 
flectively. It  is  always  amusing  to  hear 
Polly  talk  sensibly,  because — well — ^be- 
cause her  pompadour  is  fluflFy  and  her 
nose  is  retrousse — and  in  that  nonsen- 
sical apron — ^well — 

"Ye-es,"  I  began  slowly,  "now  that 
you  come  to  mention  it,  there  was  once 
a  girl " 

"I    didn't   ask    for   particulars,    Mr. 


Heavyfeather.'' 

"The    most    beautiful 
knew ' 


girl    I    ever 


"Will  you  have  some  more  tea,  Mr. 
Heavy  feather?" 

"The  cleverest " 

"One  lump  or  two?" 

"The  girl  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  common  sense " 

"Lemon?" 


"And  she  was  the  girl  across- 
"I  don't  want  to  know !" 

"The  girl " 

"I  won't  listen!" 
'The  girl  across- 


Polly  rose  in  righteous  wrath. 
"The  girl  across  the  table !" 
And  the  kettle  bubbled  merrily. 


SONG. 

By  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


Stay,  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest; 

Home-keeping  hearts  are  happiest; 
For  those  that  wander  they  know  not  where 
Are  full  of  trouble  and  full  of  care; 

To  stay  at  home  is  best. 


Weary  and  homesick  and  distressed. 
They  wander  east,  they  wander  west, 
And  are  baffled  and  beaten  and  blown  about 
To  stay  at  home  is  best. 

Then  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest; 

The  bird  is  safest  in  its  nest; 
O'er  all  that  flutter  their  wings  and  fly 
A  hawk  is  hovering  in  the  sky ; 

To  stay  at  home  is  best. 


FestlYities  m  tk  Soratli. 


MARDI    GRAS    AT    NEW    ORLEANS    AND 
MOBILE,    FEBRUARY     lO    TO    l6,    I904. 


Of  the  vast  number  of  people  who 
talk  and  hear  of  Mardi  Gras,  it  is  re- 
markable how  very  few  know  the  mean- 
ing, of  those  two  words,  or  have  a 
knowledge  of  what  Mardi  Gras  really  is, 
and  how  it  originated. 

''Mardi  Gras"  is  a  French  expression 
for  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  translated 
literally  means  "Fat  Tuesday."  Shrove 
Tuesday  is  the  day  preceding  Ash 
Wednesday,  or  the  beginning  of  Lent. 
When  the  fact  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  it  also  stands  for  the  last  day 
of  the  Carnival,  the  latter  meaning 
"farewell  to  flesh  meat,"  it  is  easy  to 
trace  its  analogy.  In  its  general  ac- 
ceptation, however,  the  words  "Mardi 
Gras"  have  come  to  mean  the  entire 
week,  and  not  only  the  Mardi  Gras 
day.  This  refers  more  particularly  to 
the  Mardi  Gras  at  New  Orleans. 

This  festival  has  been  observed  in 
some  form  or  other,  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  It  was  kept  up 
at  broken  intervals  before  the  Civil 
War,  but  since  that  period,  not  a  year 
has  passed  without  the  usual  celebra- 
tions, which  are  the  only  things  of  the 
kind  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

And  now  a  word  in  regard  to  its 
origin. 

The  old  Louisiana  planters  were  ac- 
customed to  look  to  France,  which  was, 
of  course,  their  mother  country,  for 
their  fashions,  amusements,  etc.  As  a 
result,  a  grand  street  procession  of 
masqueraders  took  place  in  1827.  The 
procession  comprised  a  number  ot 
Creole  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  had 
just  returned  from  Paris.  An  interval 
of  ten  years  then  elapsed,  when  a  much 
larger  and  grander  procession  occurred 
on  the  Mardi  Gras  of  1837.  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mardi  Gras  really 
had  its  beginning  in  1827  and  1837. 

Although  Mardi  Gras  was  at  first 
confined  to  the  French  and  Creoles,  it 
is   now     a     thoroughly     cosmopolitan 


affair,  and  instead  of  being  merely  a 
small  parade  of  masqueraders,  it  has 
come  to  be  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
events  occurring  annually  in  this  coun- 
try, drawing  thousands  of  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

As  stated  before,  Mardi  Gras  has  now 
come  to  signify  the  whole  Carnival 
week,  beginning  with  Shrove  Tuesday, 
each  day  of  which  is  taken  up  with  the 
proceeding  of  some  one  of  the  various 
rival  societies.  Though  working  to 
the  same  end,  to  make  the  procession 
of  each  year  surpass  that  of  the  one 
preceding,  the  rivalry  among  these  so- 
cieties, the  members  of  which  are  un- 
known outside  the  doors  of  their  coun- 
cil chambers,  is  the  keenest,  and  they 
devote  the  whole  year  and  enormous 
sums  of  money  to  make  their  respective 
exhibitions  the  most  successful.  The 
societies  are  known  under  various 
names,  as  Krewe  of  Proteus,  Krewe  of 
Comus,  Rex,  etc.,  and  the  floats  in  their 
parades,  which  occur  on  different  days, 
illustrate  various  themes,  viz.:  "Chron- 
icles of  Faery  Land,"  by  Fergus  Hume; 
"Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird,"  "Dixie,'' 
"Songs  of  Long  Ago,"  etc.  The  pro- 
cession of  today  is  a  thoroughly  or- 
ganized affair,  and  as  well  systematized 
as  an  army. 

The  Mardi  Gras  week  is  opened  by 
Rex,  who  descends  the  river  on  his 
royal  yacht  as  King  of  the  Carnival, 
and  his  landing  is  made  amid  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon  and  the  strains  of  martial 
music.  He  is  then  escorted  by  civic 
bodies  and  crack  military  bodies,  the 
latter  of  his  own  choosing,  being  se- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  country,  in 
his  march  to  the  City  Hall,  where  he  is 
presented  with  the  keys  of  the  city. 
From  the  time  of  the  presentation  his 
rule  is  supreme,  and  his  standard  of 
purple,  green  and  gold  is  seen  on  every 
hand. 
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Each  day  of  the  week  is  ushered  in 
by  some  special  feature,  and  closes  with 
a  ball  given  by  one  of  the  numerous  so- 
cieties. The  carnival  this  year  will  open 
on  February  15,  with  Rex's  entrance 
into  the  city  at  1:00  p.  m.,  and  in  the 
evening  will  occur  the  Proteus  parade 
and  ball.  The  program  for  the  week  is 
as  follows:  February  15,  arrival  of 
Rex  at  I  p.  m.;  Proteus  night  parade 
and  ball;  February  16,  Mardi  Gras 
Revelries  day;  Parade  of  Rex;  Imperial 
Reception;  Comus  Night  Parade  and 
Ball. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  tourist,  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  few  of  the  sights  which 


House  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
United  States. 

There  are  numerous  clubs,  cathedrals 
and  cemeteries,  architecturally  fine.  The 
Cotton  Exchange  is  also  an  elegant 
building,  constructed  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  built  of  cream-colored  stone  and 
highly  sculptured.  The  cost  of  the 
ground  and  building  was  $380,000. 

Scenes  along  the  levee  are  interesting 
to  visitors,  as  they  are  always  full  of 
people,  ships,  freight  and  everything 
that  goes  to  make  up  a  wide-awake 
place  of  business. 

The  accommodations  for  the  visitor 
to  this  ancient  southern  city  are     the 


a  visitor  to  the   Crescent   City  should 
not  fail  to  see. 

One  of  the  most  important  is  the  Old 
French  Quarter.  Theater  goers  would 
be  interested  in  the  French  Theater 
and  the  Grand  Opera  House.  The 
former  was  erected  in  i860  after  a  de- 
sign by  the  celebrated  architect,  Gallier. 
The  fashionable  nights  are  Tuesdays 
and  Saturdays,  when  all  who  attend  the 
theater  in  boxes,  appear  in  full  evening 
dress.  The  staircase  of  the  Grand  Opera 


best.  The  new  St.  Charles  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  handsomest  hotels  in  the 
south  and  contains  465  rooms.  Ameri- 
can and  European  plans.  The  other 
principal  hotels  are  the  Hotel  Grune- 
wald,  European  plan;  Cosmopolitan, 
European  plan;  Commercial  Hotel, 
European  plan;  Hotel  de  Louisiana, 
European  plan,  and  celebrated  for  its 
fine  French  and  Creole  cuisine.  Be- 
sides these  hotels  the  visitor  can  always 
find  rooms  for  rent  during  Mardi  Gras. 


ierlbeirt  Speicer. 

A  PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  BY  AN  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERMAN. 


To  Americans  Herbert  Spencer  al- 
ways looked  for  the  quickest  appreciation 
of  his  work.  It  was  they — and  he  often 
said  as  mudi — ^who  first  detected  in  him 
the  possibilities  of  exalted  things;  and 
for  them  he  kept  a  warm  spot  in  his 
heart  to  the  end.  Up  to  the  time  when 
he  began  to  deny  himself  to  all  profes- 
sional interviewers — ^ten  years  or  so  ago 
— ^he  was  more  than  willing  to  honor  the 
request  of  an  American  newspaper  man 
with  proper  credentials. 

In  1892,  while  he  was  living  in  Re* 
gent's  Park,  I,  as  the  London  representa- 
tive of  an  American  journal,  sent  him 
a  clipping  from  a  New  York  paper  of 
wide  circulation  in  which  he  was  de- 
scribed as  dways  to  be  seen  carrying  an 
umbrella,  even  in  bright  weather,  and 
with  trousers  turned  up  like  a  Piccadilly 
fop.  Believing  both  statements  inaccu- 
rate, I  asked  for  authority  to  correct  the 
photograi^,  and  intimated  that  I  would 
like  the  opportunity  to  sketch  him  as  he 
was.  The  request  was  impudent — ^but  it 
was  journalism. 

His  reply,  written  by  his  secretary,  but 
signed  by  himself,  informed  me  that  he 
had  rarely  used  an  umbrella  and  had 
never  turned  up  his  trousers  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  that  there  were  ten  other  statements 
in  the  clipping  equally  erroneous ;  that  his 
experience  of  interviewers  had  not  al- 
ways been  satisfactory ;  that  when  I  had 
lived  as  long  as  he  I  would  not  trouble 
about  non-essentials,,  but  that  if  I  could 
get  my  interrogations  well  in  hand  and 
call  at  ID  the  next  morning  he  would 
give  me  fifteen  minutes  and  no  more. 

Precisely  on  the  stroke  of  10  I  gave 
the  signal  with  the  biggest  brass  knocker 
in  Regent's  Park.  The  old  lion  was 
standing  in  front  of  his  grate  fire.  "It 
was  because  you  are  an  American,  I 
think,  that  I  told  you  you  might  come 
American  journalism  is  unlimited  in  au- 


dacity, but  magnificent  in  enterprise." 

4^      «      4^ 

Only  three  other  public  men  in  the 
England  of  that  day— -Gladstone,  Ruskin 
and  Salisbury — ^had  an  aspect  equally 
leonine.  But  the  face,  save  for  a  pinkish 
spot  on  one  cheek,  was  almost  as  white 
as  his  hair.  His  hands  he  held  behind 
him,  with  the  palms  toward  the  flames. 
ITie  voice  was  low  and  sweet — ^a  smooth 
baritone.  The  elocution  was  as  clear  as 
that  of  Dodson,  the  actor,  and  he  spoke 
with  about  the  Dodson  pitch. 

"What  have  you  on  your  memorandum 
paper?  Go  ahead.  But  you  must  not 
print  what  purports  to  be  a  verbatim  in- 
terview unless  you  let  me  see  your  manu- 
script. American  papers  are  not  so  care- 
ful as  the  English.  They  have  sometimes 
circulated  misinformation  about  me." 

There  were  only  five  questions  on  the 
pad,  and  all  were  baldly  personal.  I 
asked  him  as  to  his  health,  habits,  recre- 
ations, tastes  and  favorite  authors.  He 
did  not  flinch.  'Tm  like  Leo  XIII,"  he 
said,  "in  owing  my  long  life  to  my  weal 
stomach."  Discussing  his  recreations, 
he  spoke  of  pedestrianism,  music  and 
salmon  and  sea  trout  fishine,  but  made 
no  allusion  to  billiards.  Refering  to  his 
habits  of  writing,  he  remarked,  with  a 
trace  of  a  smile,  that,  like  Penelope,  he 
often  spent  his  evening  in  unraveling  the 
web  he  had  woven  in  the  morning. 

Among  poets,  he  declared  emphatically 
his  favorite  was  Byron,  whose  vigor  at- 
tracted him  more  than  the  fragility  of 
Tennysonian  beauty.  "When  I  read 
Hume  I  prefer  him  to  Gibbon,  and  when 
I  read  Gibbon  I  prefer  him  to  Hume," 
was  a  striking  sentence.  I  happened  to 
mention  that  I  was  the  son  of  a  Metho- 
dist preacher.  He  remarked  that  Ma- 
caulay  was  right  in  his  estimate  of  the 
genius  of  Wesley.,  but  that  the  greatest 
sermonizer  modem  England  had  known 
was  Robert  Hall. 
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Semator  Cwllom^a  Kew  Story  of  Uacolii. 

"The  developments  in  the  Postoffice 
Department,"  said  Senator  CuUom  a 
few  days  ago,  "remind  me  of  the  early 
times  in  Illinois  when  Lincoln  was  the 
postmaster  of  the  town  of  Salem. 

"The  cash  drawer  of  the  postoffice 
there  was  Lincoln's  vest  pocket,  but 
it  was  a  cash  drawer  that  was  sacred 
to  him.  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
when  a  postoffice  inspector  came 
around  and  made  a  careful  survey  of 
everything  in  the  postoffice.  He  took 
account  of  stock  and  figured  out  just 
how  much  Lincoln  ought  to  have  in 
cash  belonging  to  the  government. 
Some  of  Lincoln's  friends  were  afraid 
that  he  might  be  a  little  short,  and 
went  to  him  with  offers  of  money  if 
he  needed  it.  He  replied  that  he 
guessed  he  had  it  all.  When  the  in- 
spector figured  out  the  amount  that 
should  be  there  he  went  to  Lincoln 
and  told  him  how  much  cash  there 
should  be  in  the  postoffice. 

"Well,  I  guess  I  have  it,"  said  Lin- 
coln as  he  drew  forth  a  bundle  of 
money. 

He  counted  it  out  and  it  tallied  to  a 
cent  to  the  amount  the  inspector  had 
found  due  the  government.  Lincoln 
had  kept  the  government's  money  sep- 
arate at  all  times.  Although  he  carried 
It  around  with  him,  as  the  best  method 
of  caring  for  it,  he  had  never  allowed 
it  to  become  mixed  up  with  his  own 
money.  That  incident  was  character- 
istic of  Lincoln.  He  was  scrupulously 
honest." 


Thr  Mtkado  Hearn  No  Cheers. 

Only  twice  in  his  life  has  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan  been  greeted  by  his  sub- 
jects in  the  way  in  which  the  white 
man  is  accustomed  to  express  his  loy- 
alty. One  of  these  occasions  was  on 
the  recent  celebration  of  the  emperor's 
birthday,  on  November  3,  when  the 
people  were  unable  to  repress  their 
feelings  at  the  sight  of  his  majesty;  the 
other  was  when  the  mikado  returned  to 
Tokyo  from  the  seat  of  the  military 
headquarters  after  the  China  war,  when 
he  was  greeted  for  the  first  time  in  Jap- 


anese history  with  a  roar  of  "Banzai  I" 
by  immense  crows  who  lined  the  whole 
route  from  Shimbashi  to  the  palace 
gate.  Nothing  is  more  significant  of 
the  change  which  has  come  over  Japan. 
In  the  old  days  the  person  of  the  mi- 
kado was  so  sacred  that  when  he 
passed  every  subject  had  to  leave  his 
house  and  kneel  on  the  ground,  with- 
out daring  to  look  at  the  imperial  per- 
son; and  to  anyone  who  uttered  a 
sound  death  would  have  come  swiftly. 
Even  when  Japanese  civilization  was 
so  far  advanced  that  the  emperor  held 
his  first  naval  review  it  is  remembered 
that,  in  accordance  with  court  eti- 
quette, he  carefully  turned  his  back  on 
the  vessels  and  their  crews  who  were 
saluting  him. 


How  Haiuia  Inarmed  Up  VtrstalaBa. 

On  a  recent  occasion  when  Senator 
Hanna  was  entertaining  a  company  of 
his  friends  in  his  office  at  the  Arlington 
the  conversation  drifted  to  Virginia 
and  the  way  the  Vir^nians  look  upon 
the  politics  of  the  Ohioans. 

"Oh,'  'declared  the  senator,  "perhaps 
you  don't  know  I  have  some  claim  to 
being  a  Virginian  myself." 

There  was  general  surprise  and  the 
senator  continued : 

"Yes,  my  grandfather,  together  with 
Lynch,  laid  out  the  town  of  Lynch- 
burg, Va." 

The  senator  then  recounted  the  inci- 
dents of  an  occasion  when  he  was  in 
Virginia  at  a  public  gathering.  So 
long  as  the  senator  was  known  to  the 
people  only  in  his  capacity  of  Repub- 
lican and  political  manager  the  atmos- 
phere was  rather  chilly.  Before  long 
he  was  called  upon  to  address  the  as- 
semblage, and  the  first  thing  he  said 
related  to  his  claim  to  being  a  Vir- 
ginian. He  told  them  of  some  of  the 
events  connected  with  the  laying  out 
of  Lynchburg  and  of  the  part  his 
grandfather  had  played  in  that  under- 
taking. 

"Well,"  he  said,  relating  the  circum- 
stance, "the  people  took  me  to  their 
arms.  I  never  had  a  more  cordial  re- 
ception in  any  place  in  my  life  after 
that." 
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Low  Priced  Lands  in  MicMgan. 


The  Michigan  State  Land  office  has 
lands  on  the  market  in  fifty  counties 
whkh}  under  the  terms  of  the  law,  are 
to  be  sold  at  low  rates.  Some  of  them 
are  subject  to  homestead  entry.  Any 
citizen  over  21  years  old,  and  not 
already  owning  40  acres  of  land,  may 
homestead  not  to  exceed  80  acres,  but 
he  may  buy  an  adjoining  80  acres  or 
less  on  quarterly  payment  down,  with 
ten  years'  time  on  the  balance,  with  7 
per  cent  annual  interest.  The  lands  are 
denominated  swamp  lands,  but  the 
name  is  not  descriptive  of  the  quality  of 


the  lands,  which  are  not  swamp,  but 
means  lands  conferred  by  the  United 
States  under  the  swamp  land  act.  That 
is  the  proceeds  of  these  lands  were  to 
be  used  for  building  roads,  ditches,  etc., 
through  the  law  lands  of  the  state. 

There  are  also  primary  school  lands,, 
college  lands,  tax  homestead  lands,  for- 
feited lands,  asylums,  salt  spring  and 
others  belonging  to  particular  funds. 

The  character  of  some  of  these  lands 
can  be  inferred  from  the  picture  of  "cat- 
tle grazing."  There  is  a  steady  sale  of 
this  class  of  lands. 


\rry    Svttable. 

Sportsman — "Any  good  hunting  in 

this  part  of  the  country?" 

Native— "Lots  of  it." 

Sportsman — "What  kind  of  game?" 

Native — "No  game  at  all.  Just  hunt- 
s'^  " 
ing. 

In  Line. 

Mrs.  Gridley  had  not  been  well 
enough  to  to  to  church;  nevertheless, 
her  son  Bobby  was  required  to  attend 
as  usual. 

"Now,"  said  she,  when  he  came  in, 
"what  was  the  sermon  about,  Robert?" 

"The  sermon?"  replied  the  boy. 
"Well,  I  don't  know;  it  was  sort  of 
rambling  like.  But  judging  from  the 
text  I  guess  it  was  about  cash  boys." 

"Nonsense,"  she  remarked.  "What 
put  that  into  your  head.  Pray,  what 
was  the  text?" 

"  'All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time 
will  I  wait,  till  my  change  come.' " 


The    Intcrprctatton. 

"Didn't  I  hear  your  wife  refer  to  you 
as  the  human  mince  pie  ?"  said  the  cur- 
ious person. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Sirius  Barker. 

"Is  that  a  compliment?" 

"Not  exactly.  She  means  that  I 
never  agree  with  anybody." 


To  Haiidlc  a  Boy^AIso  a  Maa. 

A  Springfield  school  teacher  received 
the  following  note  from  the  mother  of 
one  of  her  pupils  on  Monday:  "Dear 
Miss:  You  writ  me  about  whipping 
Sammy.  I  hereby  give  you  permission 
to  beet  him  up  eny  time  it  is  necessary 
to  learn  his  lesens.  He  is  juste  like 
his  father — ^you  have  to  learn  him  with 
a  club.  Pound  noledge  into  him.  I 
wante  him  to  git  it,  and  don't  pay  no 
atension  to  what  his  father  says.  I'll 
handle  him." 


Ifono  for  Him. 

Towne — You  see,  he  married  her  be- 
cause he  was  given  to  understand  she 
had  $100,000. 

Browns — Ah,  yes;  and  she  didn^t 
have  it,  after  all. 

Towne — Oh,  yes,  she  did.  And  she's 
got  it  yet.    That's  the  trouble. 


A   OellRMfvl   CaUcr. 
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Mistress — "Did  anyone  call  while 
was  out,  Jane?" 

Jane — "Yes,  mum.  Wan  gintlemin 
wus  afther  callin^  mum.** 

Mistress — "What  was  his  name?* 

Jane — "Moike  O'Rafferty,  mum,  an* 
he  wus  as  glad  to  foind  yez  out  as  he 
wus  to  foind  me  in,  O'm  thinkin',  mum. 
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Tlie  Coal  Field  of  Mlchigai. 

Geology,    History,  Development  and  Extent  op  the  Coal  Beds  and  Tests  Giving  the 
Economic  Value  of  Michigan  Coal  as  Compared  with  that  from  Other  Fields. 

6y  ALFRED  C.  LANE. 

Bute  Geologist  of  Michigan. 


This  paper  is  condensed  from  a  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  report  by  Prof. 
Lane  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  en- 
titled "The  Northern  Coal  Field." 

GEOGRAPHICAL  RELATIONS. 

The  Michigan  coal  iield  lies  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan, 
between  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Hu- 
ron, and  extends  from  Jackson  county 
on  the  south  to  Roscommon  county  on 
the  north  and  from  Tuscola  county  on 
the  east  to  Kent  county  on  the  west.  It 
embraces  an  area  of  approximately  7,500 
square  miles.  It  is  the  only  coal  field 
known  in  the  drainage  basin  of  the  St. 
La>Mrence.  Lake  ifiiron  is  connected 
with  the  center  by  Saginaw  Bay  and 
the  estuary  known  as  Saginaw  River, 
which  separates  the  Thumb  of  Lower 
Michigan  from  the  main  peninsula. 

For  the  most  part  the  coal  basin  is  a 
low,  flat  country  in  which  the  streams 
have  cut  but  shallow  valleys,  and  rarely 
exposed  bed  rock.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  rim  of  higher  land,  which  rises  from 
1, 000  to  1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  or  400 
to  1,000  feet  abovQ  lake  level.  This 
bounding  rim  of  higher  land  is  produced 
primarly  by  heavy  sandstones  and  lime- 
stone of  the  Eocarboniferous — St  Louis 
or  Maxville  and  Marshall  groups — which 
He  under  the  coal.  The  contrast  between 
the  basin  and-  the  high  land  surrounding 
it  has  been  accentuated  by  the  heavier 
deposits  of  surface  materials  left  by  the 
ice  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  which  were  also 
heaped  up  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
rock  surface.  The  whole  basin  has  been 
covered  by  such  surface  deposits  and  by 
lake  deposits,  so  that  the  original  minor 
topographic  features  have  been  prac- 
tically obliterated. 

GEOLOGIC  RELATIONS. 

It  would  not  be  unnatural  to  assume 
that  the  coal-bearing  rocks  were  far 
down  in  the  coal-bearing  series,  but  as 


they  are  separated  by  unconformities 
from  the  beds  below,  this  could  not  be 
readily  determined.  Recent  discoveries 
indicate  that  the  Michigan  Coal  Meas- 
ures are  equivalent  to  the  Pottsville 
formation.  This  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  below  the  Coal  Measures,  though 
it  is  now  known  tfiat  the  Lykens  Valley 
coal  of  Pennsylvania  and  important 
West  Virginia  and  Tennessee  coals  are 
of  this  age.  The  verne  coals,  near  the 
top  of  the  section,  seem  to  correspond 
with  the  Mercer  coals  of  Ohio.  In  the 
center  of  the  basin  there  are  600  or  700 
feet  of  Coal  Measures. 

Usually  just  above  the  coal  is  a  black 
shale.  Sometimes  the  coal  passes  into 
an  impure  cannel  or  bone  coal,  which 
has  a  conchoidal  fracture  and  a  large 
amount  of  ash.  The  presence  of  these 
low  grades  of  cannel  is  rather  character- 
istic of  the  Michigan  field  as  a  whole, 
and  all  the  reports  of  7  feet  or  more  of 
coal  have  proved  to  refer  to  material  of 
this  character.  The  black  shale  usually 
passes  upward  into  a  dark-blue  shale  in 
which  are  frequently  thin  bands  and 
nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron.  These 
often  contain  sulphides  of  zinc  and  iron 
and  sometimes  kaolinite  in  the  center. 
Beneath  the  coal  there  is  usually  a  white 
shale  known  to  the  drillers  as  fire  clay. 
It  is  scarcely  refractory  enough,  how- 
ever, for  real  fire  clay.  Not  infrequently 
it  passes  into  sandstone.  Occasionally  in 
connection  with  the  Verne  coal  there  is 
a  dark  bituminous  shaly  limestone. 
Here  and  there  in  the  coal  series  are  large 
beds  of  white  sandstone,  and  in  some 
cases  towards  the  top,  a  red  or  variegated 
sandstone,  but  this  red  color  may  be  due 
to  alteration.  The  sandstones,  however, 
do  not  appear  at  any  constant  point  in  the 
series,  but  may  replace  the  ordinary  beds 
at  almost  any  point,  very  much  as  the 
sandy  "oak  island"  rises   from  and  re- 
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places  the  muck  marshes  along  the  shores 
of  Saginaw  Bay.  The  relations  of  the 
sandstones  to  the  coal,  as  seen  in  the 
mines,  resemble  those  of  sand  dunes  to 
marshes  in  their  bottoms.  The  series 
given,  viz,  white  shale  or  sandy  fire  clay, 
coal,  cannel  coal  or  black  shale,  and  blue 


depths,  until  in  the  Midland  well  they 
are  920  feet  below  the  surface  and  over 
300  feet  below  tide  level,  while  at  Sebe- 
waing  they  are  not  more  than  100  feet  in 
depth,  and  at  Saginaw  about  400  feet. 
This  indicates  a  dip  of  about  10  feet  per 
mile,  but  in  following  the  coal  seams  no 


A  Fine  Solid   Specimen. 


shale  with  nodules  or  limestones,  is  re- 
peated in  the  case  of  seven  or  more  dif- 
ferent seams. 

The  base  of  the  coal  series  is  frequent- 
ly a  sandstone,  which  Winchell  called 
the  Parma  sandstone,  though  this  is 
sometimes  absent. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  basin  the 
limestones  which  underlie  the  coal  and 
outcrop  near  Bayport,  Jackson  Grand 
Rapids,   and   Omer   occur   at   increasing 


such  general  dip  towards  the  center  of 
the  basin  is  found. 

NUMBER  AND  EXTENT  OF  WORKABLE 
BEDS. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  there 
was  but  one  workable  coal  bed  in  Mich- 
igan, but  recent  investigations  have  dem- 
onstrated that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Seven  horizons  are  at  present  known  at 
which  occur  coal  beds  that  are  in  places 
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workable.  Of  these,  three  are  probably 
much  more  important  than  the  others. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  varying  chara- 
ter  of  the  formation  and  to  the  way  coal 
beds  come  together  and  separate,  it  is 
plain  that  no  hard  and  fast  classification 
can  be  made,  and  the  following  scheme 
seems  sufficient  for  the  present:  Upper 
Rider,  Upper  Verne,  Lower  Verne,  Mid- 
dle Rider,  Saginaw  Coal,  Lower  Rider, 
Lower  Coal.  Taking  these  in  their  or- 
der, the  Upper  Rider  is  probably  a  split 
from  the  Upper  Verne.  The  Upper  and 
Lower  Verne  usually  come  close  together 


ness  varies  from  place  to  place.  The 
thickness  of  a  single  bed  is  not  generally 
much  over  three  feet,  but  the  aggregate 
thickness  of  coal  within  ten  feet  of  strata 
may  be  seven  feet. 

COMPARISON    BY   TEST. 

A  test  of  coals  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  was  made  at  the  Lansing 
water  works.  We  use  the  material  por- 
tions of  the  table  furnished  by  Prof. 
Lane.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Michigan 
coal  has  an  economic  value  that  averages 
well  with  the  coal  of  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  of  similar  grades: 


O.S 
Name  of  Coal.  <St3 

04.0^ 

Cedargrovc    8471 

Goshen  Hill 10,162 

Black  Diamond 11,106 

Massillon    10,407 

Hocking  lump 11,163 

New  River 8,765 

Hocking  Valley 1 1,645 

Cedargrove    10,000 

Hocking  Valley 12,845 

Mingo   9,669 

Jackson  Hill  10,397 

Riverside  9,o(52 

Hocking  Valley   11,645 

Saginaw 10,754 

Corunna 15,551 

South  Side ....:..  7,896 

Wellston  shaft  :  8405 

Pocahdntas    7,089 

Not  ki^own 10,073 

Williamston   l^Z^ 

10,391 


S-1 

0 

1^    WtM 

^^•i 

1« 

IB 

m 

&t 

m 

804 

7s3»1 

6,030 

995 

7,030 

6,248 

1,293 

6,381 

5,647 

808 

6,971 

5,932 

949 

6,634 

5,646 

524 

7,852 

4,907 

I,Q2I 

6.432 

5,971 

1,048 

6,561 

5.583 

1,558 

5.864 

6,046 

682 

7,393 

5,281 

513 

6,846 

5477 

491 

8,196 

6,304 

1,021 

6.432 

5,497 

895 

6,274 

5,703 

1,440 

5.632 

5,006 

565 

7988 

6,390 

120 

7.622 

6775 

28s 

9.>229 

6,153 

1,097 
440 

6.538 
5.659 

6.021 

6,3^7 

Remarks. 


No  clinkers;  light  brown  smoke. 
Light  clinkers;  smoke  medium. 
Clinkers  bad ;  heavy,  dark  smoke. 
Light  clinkers;  smoke  mediutn. 
No  clinkers;  light  smoke. 
No  clinkers ;  light  brown  smoke. 
No  clinkers ;  smoke  medium. 
Clinkers  and  smoke  medium. 
Q  inkers  and  smoke  heavy. 
No  clinkers ;  very  little  smoke. 
No  clinkers;  heavy  smoke. 
No  clinkers;  very  little  smoke. 
Clinkers  medium;  smoke  heavy. 
Clin)cers  and  smoke  medium. 
Clinkers  and  smoke  bad. 
No  clinkers;  smoke  medium. 
No  clinkers;  smoke  medium. 
No  clinkers ;  very  little  smoke. 
No  clinkers;  smoke  heavy. 


and  are  mined  together  in  the  Wenona 
and  Handy  Brothers  mines.  The  Mich- 
igan Coal  and  Mining  Company  form- 
erly mined  the  lower,  but  have  changed 
to  the  upper.  The  Monitor  and  Bay 
mines  are  probably  working  upon  the 
upper  seam,  and  the  Pittsburg  Amelith 
shaft  is  on  the  lower.  The  Grand  Ledge, 
Sebewaing,  Owosso,  and  Jackson  work- 
ings are  at  about  this  horizon. 

The  quality  of  the  Upper  Verne  ap- 
pears to  be  generally  the  better  of  the 
two.  It  is  duller,  but  has  less  sulphur. 
These  two  seams  are  thus  seen  to  have 
considerable  extent,  although  their  thick- 


HISTORY. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  coal  field 
was  the  first  part  of  the  State  to  be  set- 
tled. The  Jackson  district  was  the  first 
to  become  a  coal  producer,  in  1835, 
though  the  neighborhood  of  Grand 
Ledge  presses  it  hard  for  this  honor,  coal 
having  been  produced  here  in  1838.  The 
Jackson  field  was  for  a  long  time  the 
only  one  which  was  quoted  for  commer- 
cial production,  and  the  light,  rather  su- 
perficial gas  coal,  high  in  sulphur,  which 
is  found  there  was  taken  to  represent 
the  Michigan  coals  in  general.  In  1878, 
however,  the  Corunna  Coal  Company  be- 
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gan  prospecting  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Corunna,  and  work  has  continued  there 
ever  since.  In  1889  coal  was  struck  at 
a  depth  of  85  feet  in  a  well  put  down  in 
the  southern  part  of  Sebewaing,  and  the 
Saginaw  Bay  Coal  Company  was  formed 
for  its  development.  Much  difficulty 
was  experienced  with  water,  as  this  is  a 
region  of  strong  artesian  wells.  After  a 
few  years  this  company  was  succeeded 
by  the  Sebewaing  Coal  Company,  and 
this,  too,  succumbed  on  account  of  the 
water,  but  mining  is  still  continued  by 
the  Michigan  Standard  Coal  Company, 
and  the  J.  C.  Liken  Coal  Company  has 
been  recently  organized. 

Coal  was  encountered  in  many  of  the 
old  salt  wells,  including  the  first  one  put 


cadent,  and  the  twin  industry  of  salt 
manufacture  bade  fair  to  share  its  fate 
unless  some  other  source  for  the  cheap 
fuel  which  had  been  furnished  by  the 
waste  of  the  lumber  could  be  foimd.  The 
Saginaw  Board  of  Trade  spent  more 
than  $1,000  in  boring  for  coal,  with 
hopeful  but  hardly  satisfactory  results. 
Boring  had  also  been  done  in  Bloom- 
field,  east  of  Saginaw,  which  resulted  in 
finding  coal,  but  not  under  very  favor- 
able conditions.  The  impetus  toward 
successful  coal  mining  at  Saginaw  was 
really  given  by  a  well  for  water,  put 
down  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  city  in 
1895.  On  the  strength  of  this  report  the 
Saginaw  Coal  Company  was  organized 
to  do  further  boring.    This  proved  a  suc- 


The  Tipple  of  a  Michigan  Mine. 


down  in  Saginaw  and  the  first  at  Bay 
City,  drilled  by  William  Walker  in  1861. 
In  1866  the  Pioneer  Coal  Company  was 
organized,  and  in  1676  the  Eureka  Coal 
Company  tried  to  develop  the  Rifle  River 
region.  But  no  commercially  successful 
mining  was  done  until  there  came  a  crit- 
ical time  in  the  history  of  the  Saginaw 
Valley,  when  the  lumber  industry,  which 
had  hitherto  supplied  cheap  fuel,  was  de- 


cess,  and  after  it  was  reported  that  one- 
third  interest  had  been  sold  for  $100,000 
there  was  no  further  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing capital  for  coal  explorations.  The  J. 
H.  Somers  Coal  Company,  attracted  by 
a  car  of  Saginaw  coal,  continued  the  ex- 
plorations which  had  been  begun  around 
St.  Charles,  and,  going  through  the 
Verne,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  coal 
generally  struck  up  to  this  time,  located 
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the  Saginaw  seam.  Since  then  four 
other  shafts  have  been  put  down  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Somers  No.  i  shaft. 

Entire  independent  is  the  history  of 
the  Verne  mine  and  the  Colcord  mine 
on  section  23  of  Albee  Township,  east 
of  St.  Charles.  These  were  the  lirst 
mines  worked  in  Saginaw  County,  but 
being  on  the  Verne  seams,  far  from  rail- 
roads, and  operated  by  people  of  little 
means,  and  the  quality  of  the  coal  being 
much  the  same  as  at  Jackson,  they  never 
proved  successful,  though  the  Verne  is 
still  supplying  the  local  trade  on  tribute. 
About  the  same  time  an  attempt  was 
made  not  far  off,  at  Elk,  Genesee  Coun- 
ty, to  start  a  mine  by  a  slope. 

The  Monitor,  the  first  of  the  coal 
mines  of  Bay  County,  was  started  by  the 
coal  struck  in  a  well  put  down  for  water 
at  Zill  Brothers'  saw  mill  in  1893. 

STATISTICS   OF   MINE   PRODUCTION. 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  shows  a  very 
rapid  growth  in  the  industry  in  Michi- 
gan, and  also  shows  that  the  growth  is 
very  largely  confined  to  a  few  concerns. 
The  following  tables  give  the  essential 
facts: 

LOCATION   AND   CHARACTER  OF   MARKETS. 

Reports  from  the  various  mines  show 
that  the  local  market  is,  for  most  of  the 
mines,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  a 
most  important  one;  in  fa«ct,  this  may 
be  said  to  be  true  of  all  except  the  Pay 
City,  Saginaw,  and  St.  Charles  mines. 
Many  of  the  mines,  such  as  those  at 
Jackson,  Grand  edge,  and  Verne,  load 
directly  into  wagons  and  have  no  rail- 
road trade.'  Even  in  Bay  County,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  coal  is  taken  by 
the  alkali  works,  shipbuilding,  and  other 
industries,  and  the  Saginaw  coal  is  the 
only  one  that  goes  far  afield.  A  glance 
at  the  map  shows  that  the  coal  does  not 
work  far  south,  but  rather  to  the  north- 


west, the  result  being  that  it  does  not 
come  into  competition  with  the  Ohio  coal 
and  stands  an  even  advantage  as  regards 
freight  rates.  In  fact,  since  there  are 
many  empty  cars  to  be  hauled  west,  the 
railroads  can  aflFord  to  carry  it  across 
Lake  Mixrhigan  and  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  wheat  comes  east  at  the  very 
lowest  rate.  In  consequence  we  find  it 
spreading  as  a  counter  current  into  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  and  even  as  far  west 
as  the  Dakotas.  The  car  ferries  across 
Lake  Michigan  are  very  important  in 
this  distribution. 

Reports  from  the  various  mines  are 
not  sufficiently  full  to  warrant  a  state- 
ment regarding  the  different  grades  of 
the  product.  From  a  half  to  a  third  of 
the  output  is  slack^  which  is  burned  at 
the  mines  or  used  in  factories.  The  lump 
is  used  on  railroads  and  for  domestic 
use.  The  coal  exported  from  the  State 
has  not  exjceeded  100,000  tons  a  year. 

PRODUCTION    OF   COAL    IN    MICHIGAN    BY    DECEN- 


NIAL  PEKIODS. 
1880: 

Production   short  tons . .  100,800 

Value $224,500 

Average  price  per  ton $2.22 

1890: 

Production   short  tons . .  74,977 

Value   I49»I95 

Average  price  per  ton $1-99 

Decrease  of  1890  from  1880: 

Production    short  tons. .  25,823 

Per  cent   26 

Value    $75,305 

Per  cent   34 

1900: 

Production    short  tons. .  849,475 

Value    $1,259,683 

Average   price   per   ton $1.48 

Increase  of  1900  over  1890: 

Production    short  tons. .  774498 

Per  cent   1.033 

Value    $1,110488 

Per  cent   .744 


Janet**    T««t. 


I  went  to  a  party  with  Janet, 
And  met  with  an  awful  mishap. 

For  I  awkwardly  emptied  a  cupful 
Of  chocolate  into  her  lap. 


But  Janet  was  cool — though  it  wasn't — 
For  none  is  so  tactful  as  she. 

And,  smiling  with  perfect  composure, 
Said  sweetly,  "The  drinks  are  oh  meT 


Ii  Prarsiiit  of  Little  Boots. 


by  JOHN  N.  RAPHAEL. 


Graham  Fortescue  was  standing  in 
the  passage  gazing  meditatively  at  a 
pair  of  tiny  brown  boots  outside  the 
door  of  bedroom  No.  47.  He  had  ar- 
rived at  the  Beau  Rivage,  Lucerne,  the 
evening  before,  and  was  on  his  way 
downstairs  to  breakfast  when  the  boots 
attracted  his  attention. 

He  was  a  good  deal  of  a  dreamer 
was  Graham,  and  inclined  to  specula- 
tion about  people  whom  he  met,  and 
to  weaving  stories  round  any  of  their 
peculiarities  he  chanced  to  notice,  and 
these  dainty  little  boots  of  polished 
brown  leather  gave  to  the  curious  kink 
in  his  imagination  the  promise  of  a 
dainty  little  lady  of  refinement  whose 
acquaintance  ought  to  be  well  worth 
the  making.  He  had  forgotten  all 
about  his  breakfast  and  was  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  the  boots,  when  the  door 
of  No.  47  opened  slightly,  a  shapely 
hand  and  arm  peeped  out,  and  as  the 
owner  of  them  reached  down  for  her 
property  Graham  caught  sign  of  a 
thick  wisp  of  dark  brown  hair  with 
golden  glints  in  it,  of  long  eyelashes 
and  of  a  dimpled  cheek. 

He  knew  of  course,  that  it  was  quite 
ridiculous,  but  still  the  vision  of  that 
shapely  hand  and  arm  and  the  remem- 
brance of  those  tiny  boots  quite  spoiled 
his  appetite  for  the  Swiss  rolls  and 
mountain  honey,  and  caused  his  coffee 
to  get  cold  before  he  drank  it. 

Five  minutes  after,  with  a  blush 
which  which  would  have  done  no 
shame  to  the  cheek  of  a  youth  of  one- 
and-twenty,  he  was  inquiring  at  the 
desk  as  to  the  identity  of  the  fair  deni- 
zens of  No.  47. 

"No.  47  is  empty,  sir.  Mile,  de  Reol 
and  her  aunt,  who  occupied  it,  have 
just  left  for  Andermatt.'*' 

Graham  spent  a  wretched  afternoon, 
and  though  he  had  intended  staying  at 
Lucerne  at  least  a  week,  when  evening 
came  the  knowledge  that  there  was  a 
train  which  would  enable  him  to  make 
the    Andermatt    connection    and    get 


there  that  night  became  too  much  for 
him,  and  so  he  left. 

At  Andermatt,  after  he  had  been  to 
three  hotels  and  searched  the  registers, 
he  found  the  name  for  which  he  had 
been  hunting  at  the  Krone.  But  Mile, 
de  Reol  and  her  aunt,  the  Comtesse  de 
Challemel,  had  gone  on  to  the  Furka, 
and,  with  a  muttered  exclamation  at 
the  persistence  of  his  ill  luck,  Graham, 
after  a  hasty  luncheon,  caught  the  af- 
ternoon diligence  and  followed  them. 

The  day  had  been  quite  warm  at  An- 
dermatt, but  on  the  Furka,  when  they 
got  there  at  about  7  o'clock,  Graham 
and  his  fellow  travelers  found  them- 
selves wrapped  in  heavv  clouds,  distill- 
ing icy  moisture,  and  were  cold  and 
hungry.  Dinner  and  a  bed  interested 
Graham  Fortescue  more  than  evening 
than  the  owner  of  the  brown  boots  did. 
Besides,  there  was  but  one  hotel 
perched  up  on  the  Furka  Pass,  8,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  he  had  seen 
the  dainty  boots  before  a  bedroom 
door  as  he  was  taken  to  his  own. 

He  slept  late,  for  the  walk  to  Ander- 
matt and  the  drive  through  the  clouds 
had  tired  him,  and  when  he  went  down 
to  breakfast  he  saw  that  the  brown 
boots  had  disappeared.  They  and  their 
owner  were  not  in  the  breakfast  room 
nor  were  they  on  the  stretch  of  road  in 
front  of  the  hotel.  Mile,  de  Reol  and 
her  aunt  had  gone  on  by  the  early  stage 
to  Gletsch,  and  there  would  be  no  other 
stage  until  the  afternoon. 

"Walk  down?" 

"Oh,  yes ;  the  walk  down  was  a  steep 
but  very  pleasant  one,  and  monsieur 
would  have  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Rhone  glacier  as  he  went.'' 

At  Gletsch  he  found  there  was  but 
one  hotel,  the  huge  Hotel  du  Glacier 
du  Rhone,  with  its  200  bedrooms  and 
its  twentieth  century  comfort.  He 
dined  there  in  the  big  dining  room,  but 
caught  no  glimpse  of  the  enchantress 
who  like  some  modern  will-o'-the-wisp 
was  leading  him  acrQss  the  valleys  and 
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mountains  of  Switzerland.  On  his  way 
to  bed  again,  however,  wandering 
along  the  passages  of  the  great  hotel, 
he  saw  her  boots ;  not  brown  ones  this 
time,  but  green  shagreen  leather,  yet 
daintily  and  unmistakably  her  boots, 
before  the  door  of  No.  89.  There  was 
another  pair  of  boots  beside  them  this 
time — great  boots  with  nails  in  them, 
almost  a  man's  boots  he  thought  with 
a  shudder.     The  aunt's,  no  doubt. 

In  the  mominp*  he  had  missed  Mile, 
de  Reol  and  her  aunt  again.  They  had 
taken  a  private  carriage  on  to  the 
Grimsel  and  to  Meiringen,  a  carriage 
with  six  horses,  and  Fortescue's  funds 
did  not  permit  of  such  a  luxury. 

He  followed  them  to  Meiringen, 
however,  by  post  and  missed  them 
there  again.  He  missed  them  at 
Brienz,  wasted  two  days  at  Interlaken, 
only  to  learn  when  he  had  hunted  up 
their  names  at  every  possible  hotel — 
and  there  were  at  least  thirty  first-class 
hotels  there — that  the  two  ladies  had 
gone  on  to  Paris,  and  there,  of  course, 
to  find  them  would  be  quite  impossible. 

He  spent  the  evening  debating  what 
he  meant  to  do,  and  finally,  although 
he  had  to  laugh  at  the  absurdity,  he 
left  for  Paris  the  next  morning,  attract- 
ed thither  like  the  needle  of  a  compass 
by  the  magnet.  As  on  the  evening  of 
his  arrival  Graham  sat  sipping  his  af- 
ter-dinner champagne  at  the  Cafe  de 
la  Paix  Jacques  de  Brimaud,  a  comrade 
of  the  old  art  student  days  whom  he 
had  not  seen  for  years,  came  up  and 
greeted  him.  Jacques  was  in  evening 
dress  and  "desolated"  that  he  could  not 
spend  what  was  left  of  the  evening 
with  "ce  cher  vieux  Graham,"  but  he 
had  an  engagement  to  take  tea  with 
old  friends  of  his  family,  la  Comtesse 


de  Challemel  and  her  so  charming 
niece,  who  had  just  returned  home 
from  Switzerland.  There  was  no  need 
for  de  Brimaud  to  tell  Graham  For- 
tescue  that  last  piece  of  news,  and  it 
was  with  a  quite  unusual  bashfulness 
and  color  reddening  his  already  sun- 
burnt face  he  suggested  that  perhaps 
his  friend,  Brimaud,  might  take  him 
with  him  and  present  him  to  the  coun- 
tess and  her  niece. 

And  an  hour  later  Graham  Fortescue 
was  being  introduced  to  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  Challemel  and  to  made- 
moiselle, her  niece;  but  as  he  bowed 
over  the  dimpled  hand  of  Mile.  Lucie 
de  Reol  Graham  grew  pale  and  his 
heart  hurt  him.  Those  were  not  the 
feet  which  had  been  cased  in  the  brown 
bootlets  of  his  dream,  for  Mile,  de 
Reol,  charming  though  she  was,  wore 
what  the  trade  would  call  small  sizes. 
And  peeping  out  on  to  the  footstool  in 
front  of  the  countess's  arm  chair  was  a 
dainty  red  morocco  slipper. 

The  boots — ^the  brown  boots  and  the 
boots  of  green  shagreen — upon  which 
Graham  had  built  up  a  whole  romance, 
belonged  to  the  aunt,  not  to  the  niece, 
and  the  objectionable  hobnailed  ones 
must  have  been  Lucie  de  Reol's. 

He  did  not  tell  the  aunt  and  niece 
the  story  of  his  chase  of  them  until 
some  time  afterward,  for  Graham's  hol- 
iday grew  longer  than  he  had  intended 
and  he  spent  many  pleasant  evenings 
at  the  pretty  house  looking  out  upon 
the  Pare  Monceau.  When  his  tale 
was  told  another  story  had  been  told 
as  well,  a  question  asked  and  answered, 
and,  after  all,  the  wisp  of  thick  brown 
hair  with  golden  glints  in  it  was  Lucie 
de  Reol's  if  the  wee  boots  were  not. 
and  it  is  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham Fortescue. 


Two  Purses. 


An  empty  purse  we've  often  seen, 
But  if  you'll  think  a  minute 

You  will  agree  that  when  a  miss 
Makes  of  her  lips  a  purse,  there  is— 

Well,  something  in  it. 


Ilie  New  Republic  of  Panam: 


COST  OF  INTER-QCEANIC  CANAL 
AND   HOW    THE    WORK  STANDS. 


Panam  has  an  area  of  31,890  miles; 
population,  last  census  1896,  about 
311,000.  There  are  92  primary  schools, 
at  which  about  4,000  children  attend; 
and  eight  public  and  private  colleges, 
with  about  500  pupils. 

The  once  famous  pearl  fisheries  in 
the  Gulf  of  Panama  yield  now  but  lit- 
tle, but  other  beds  are  being  worked 
near  the  Chiriqui  Islands.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  state  depends  on  its  fav- 
.  orable  geographical  position,  which 
facilitates  travel  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  The  distance  from  Limon 
bay  on  the  Atlantic  to  Panama  on  the 
Pacific  is  only  35  miles,  and  the  high- 
est elevation  of  the  water-shed  does 
not  exceed  278  feet. 

Until  1896  Panama  and  Colon  were 
free  ports,  and  from  January  i,  1889, 
a  general  import  duty  is  leviable  of  30 
per  cent,  silver  on  the  gold  value  of  all 
imports  except  liquors,  which  are  pro- 
vided for  separately.  A  railway  47J4 
miles  in  length — fare  first  class  $4,  sec- 
ond class  $2,  American  gold — ^joins  the 
two  oceans.  The  imports  are  about 
$3>70o,ooo,  and  the  exports — principal- 
ly bananas,  india  rubber,  live  stock, 
cabinet  woods  and  medicinal  plants — 
amount  to  about  $1,200,000. 

The  Pnnama  Canal. 

A  ship  canal  was  commenced  in  1879 
by  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  the  digging 
began  in  1881,  but  in  March,  1889,  work, 
ceased  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  An 
eight  lock  canal  was  decided  upon  by 
De  Lesseps.  With  the  work  already 
done  the  latest  technical  commission 
estimate  it  can  be  completed  in  ten 
years  at  an  additional  outlay  of  $100,- 
000,000.  The  United  States  has  agreed 
to  give  the  French  canal  company  $40,- 
000,000  for  its  entire  claims,  taking 
over  all  the  property,  franchises,  etc. 
What  with  the  payments  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama,  it  is  pretty  well  under- 
stood that  not  less  than  $200,000,000 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  canal. 


Our  people  think  it  will  be  worth  that 
amount  to  us  and  more.  The  long  trip 
of  the  Oregon  during  the  Cuban  war,, 
around  Cape  Horn  from  San  Francis- 
co, decided  that  point.  However,, 
there  is  a  question  whether  after  the 
canal  is  made  navigable  it  will  not  give 
to  our  European  commercial  rivals  ad- 
vantages in  the  trade  with  China  and 
the  Orient,  in  competition  with  our  Pa- 
cific states.  It  remains  to  be  seen.  At 
any  rate  the  Pacific  coast  cities  cannot 
be  deprived  of  the  shorter  line  and  the 
ability  which  that  implies  to  reach  the 
market  of  the  east  some  days  earlier 
in  time. 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
work  by  the  French  company  there  had 
been  expended  nearly  $300,000,000,  and 
if  this  be  added  to  the  further  estimat- 
ed cost  the  total  will  have  reached  the 
stupendous  sum  of  $500,000,000.  The 
total  length  will  be  4634  miles ;  depth 
30  feet;  width  at  bottom  72  feet,  and 
at  surface  of  water,  144  feet. 

The  last  French  company — Compag- 
nie  Nouvelle  du  Canal  de  Panama — ^was 
formed  in  Paris  with  a  capital  of  some- 
thing like  $13,000,00.  It  commenced 
work  at  Culebra,  where  the  great  cut 
is  to  be,  Oct.  i,  1894  and  it  continued 
for  some  years,  but  is  now  suspended. 
The  company  devoted  itself  principally 
to  the  wharf  at  La  Boca  on  the  Pacific 
terminus,  and  it  is  now  complete  as 
planned  by  them.  Here  the  Compag- 
nie  Nouvelle  du  Canal  de  Panama  laid 
out  most  of  its  capital.  The  company's 
concession  expires  by  limitation  Oct., 
1904,  and  it  was  this  fact  that  prompt- 
ed the  Colombians  to  endeavor  to  hold 
up  Uncle  Sam  for  blood  money,  and  in- 
spired the  people  of  Panama  to  declare 
their  independence.  They  want  the 
canal,  and  want  it  soon.  The  amount 
the  United  States  agrees  to  pay  Pan- 
ama, $10,000,000,  for  the  right  of  way, 
is  almsot  exactly  equal  to  $30  for  each 
man  ,woman  and  child  in  the  whole 
republic.     Besides,  there  is  an  annual 
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ag 


rental  after  the  canal  is  going,  and  the 
protection  which  we  guarantee  to  Pan- 
ama. It  will  be  agreed  that  Panama  is 
doing  very  well  with  the  franchise  she 
has  to  dispose  of.  As  a  question  of 
statesmanship  it  might  be  worth  con- 
sidering whether  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter to  annex  the  isthmus.      Congress 


has  done  enough  in  the  philanthropic 
way  for  foreign  countries,  as  witness 
the  money  we  spent  and  the  sacrifices 
we  made,  to  free  Cuba;  also  consider 
the  elegant  returns  the  Cubans  are 
making  to  the  great  nation  that  so  dis- 
interestedly set  them  up  in  business  as 
an  independent  government. 


Ai  Accomt  of  CotamMa 


WHERE  REVOLUTIONS  PROSPER  AND  SUBSIDE. 


Colombia,  formerly  New  Granada — 
a  republic  with  a  constitution,  adopted 
August  5th,  1886 — consists  of  nine  de- 
partments, viz.,  Antioquia,  Bolivar, 
Boyaca,  Cauca,  Cundinamarca,  Mag- 
dalena,  Panama — ^now  independent — 
Santander  and  Tolima — in  the  most 
northwest  part  of  South  America,  and 
includes  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
two  continents  having  a  coast  line  on 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
It  is  situated  between  2 :  40,  south  lati- 
tude, to  12:  25,  north  latitude,  and  68 
to  83  west  longitude,  comprising  an 
area  of  502,000  square  miles,  and  pos- 
sessing an  estimated  population  (1895) 
of  about  5,000,000,  of  whom  more  than 
one-half  are  whites  and  half-castes.  It 
has  been  subjected  in  the  past  to  many 
revolutions,  the  last  in  1901-2,  which 
have  produced  great  political  changes, 
and  civil  wars. 

The  country  is  intersected  by  three 
great  ranges  of  the  Andes,  known  as 
the  western,  central  and  eastern  Cor- 
dilleras. The  latter  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est, consisting  of  a  series  of  vast  table 
lands,  cool  and  healthy.  This  temper- 
ate region  is  the  most  densely  peopled 
portion  of  the  republic.  Its  forests  are 
extensive,  among  the  trees  are  mahog- 
any, cedar,  fustic,  and  other  dye-woods 
and  medicinal  plants.  Its  mineral  pro- 
ductions are  gold,  silver,  platinum,  cop- 
per, lead,  coal  and  precious  stones. 

Its  principal  agricultural  products 
are  coffee,  cotton,  plantains,  and  banan- 
as, and  in  some  parts  tobacco,  wheat 


and  other  cereals.  Its  manufactures 
for  home  consumption  consist  of  wool- 
en and  cotton  stuffs.  The  plains  yield 
large  quantities  of  hides,  and  jerked 
beef  is  obtained  from  the  cattle  feed- 
ing there.  The  chief  exports  are  cof- 
fee, precious  metals  and  india  rubber. 

All  religions  are  tolerated.  The 
standing  army  consists  of  about  6,000 
men,  and  the  navy  of  three  small  gun- 
boats and  one  cruiser.  Railroads  are 
in  their  infancy*  about  four  hundred 
miles  being  open.  In  this  amount  is 
included  the  Panama  railroad,  47  miles, 
which  is  owned  by  Americans.  There 
is  in  all  Columbia,  Panama  included, 
about  6,500  miles  of  telegraph. 

The  currency  is  paper,  of  which 
something  in  excess  of  $18,000,00  is  in 
circulation.  But  the  official  figures  are 
not  obtainable,  or  indeed  entirely  relia- 
ble, and  according  to  the  rate  of  ex- 
change, which  ranges  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  three  hundred  per  cent,  the 
financial  condition  of  Colombia  is  by 
no  means  good. 

The  expenditures  are  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  revenue.  The  figures  for 
1900,  at  the  time  the  revolution  began, 
were:  Revenue,  $29,918,640;  expendi- 
ture, the  same — ^that  is,  the  treasury 
was  empty  and  the  country  had  neither 
credit  nor  could  it  raise,  at  that  time, 
a  loan.  Its  total  imports  the  year 
previous  were  about  $12,000,000;  ex- 
"  ports,  $16,500,000. 

The  capital  is  Bogota.  Population 
about  100,000. 


Below  Water  Leyel. 


THE  MISSOURI  RIVER'S  ELEVATION  IN  THE  IOWA  VALLEY. 


The  people  of  seventy  miles  of  the 
thickly  populated  Missouri  river  valley  in 
Iowa  have  just  discovered  that  the  Mis- 
souri river  is  running  above  their  heads. 

Prosperous  towns  and  rich  farms  of 
840  square  miles  are  below  the  level  of 
the  big  stream.  The  people  have  just 
been  told  this  by  an  expert  drainage  en- 
gineer in  the  employ  of  the  government. 
This  means  it  is  entirely  possible  at  any 
time  for  the  mighty  stream  to  leave  the 
elevated  trough  in  which  it  now  runs  and 
put  these  farms  and  towns  at  the  bottom 
of  a  great  lake.  Had  the  Kansas  City 
floods  of  this  year  occurred  on  the  upper 
end  of  the  river  it  is  quite  likely  tfiis 
great  tract  would  already  have  been  sub- 
merged. 

As  it  is,  70,000  acres  of  land  have 
stood  under  water  for  five  months,  water 
that  fell  in  the  unprecedented  rains  of 
this  year  and  could  not  be  carried  off  be- 
cause no  outlet  had  been  afforded,  and 
could  not  be  absorbed  because  there  was 
two  feet  of  rain.  The  people  sent  for  C. 
G.  Elliott,  an  expert  drainage  engineer 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They 
told  him  when  he  came  that  they  wanted 
to  know  how  they  could  drain  the  water 
that  fell  on  their  land  into  the  Missouri 
river. 

Mr.  Elliott  took  his  tripod  and  went 
over  the  country.  In  a  few  days  he  came 
back  and  told  the  people  the  distasteful 
news. 

"You  can't  make  water  run  into  the 
Missouri  river,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
up  to  date  we  have  discovered  no  way 
of  making  water  run  up  hill.  This  en- 
tire bottom  is  from  8  to  28  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Missouri.  Your  town  of 
Whiting  is  32  feet  below  the  river's  level. 
The  only  way  you  can  drain  your  land  is 
to  send  the  water  out  through  the  Little 
Sioux  river,  which  flows  parallel  to  the 
Missouri,  until  it  finds  a  chance  for  an 
outlet  fifty  miles  below  here." 

The  astonishing  statement  has  greatly 
alarmed  this  region.      It  had  never  oc- 


curred to  the  people  that  the  reason  the 
Little  Sioux  paralleled  the  Missouri  so 
great  a  distance  was  that  it  could  not  run 
up  hill  to  that  stream. 

Plans  have  been  formed  for  protection. 
This  time  it  is  not  to  drain  lands,  but  to 
provide  an  outlet  for  the  whole  Missouri 
river  against  the  day  when  the  larger 
stream  will  leave  its  present  course.  So 
they  propose  to  straighten  the  Little 
Sioux  river  and  build  a  great  ditch,  forty 
miles  long,  affording  two  outlets  for 
water,  whether  falling  in  rains  or  coming 
from  the  Missouri  when  it  wanders 
across  country.  To  provide  these  outlets 
will  cost  the  people  of  the  valley  $450,- 
000,  but  they  are  gladly  arranging  to 
raise  the  money. 

Were  these  people  situated  near  the 
Mississippi  river,  there  would  be  little 
cause  for  alarm.  That  stately  stream 
has  a  habit  of  staying  in  one  place.  What 
it  chooses  for  its  course  is  likely  to  re- 
main so,  except  for  the  slow,  gradual 
change  of  many  years. 

With  the  Missouri  it  is  different.  This 
river  has  no  equal  in  the  world  in  its  ca- 
pacity for  destruction  of  solid  land.  The 
people  of  Decatur,  Neb.,  have  been  hold- 
ing mass  meetings  this  fall  to  petition 
Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  save 
their  town  from  destruction  by  the  river. 
The  Missouri  conceived  an  idea  this  sum- 
mer that  it  coveted  the  ground  upon 
which  this  town  stood.  The  work  of  de- 
vouring the  town  site  began.  The  river 
whirled  around  a  steep  bluff  and  hurled 
itself  against  the  town.  The  land  crum- 
bled before  the  grinding  impact.  Al- 
ready twenty  blocks  of  the  town  plat  have 
disappeared.  Below  Decatur  two  eighty- 
acre  farms  have  been  completely  eaten 
away. 

At  Sioux  City  the  river  manifested  the 
same  power.  It  had  wended  its  way 
peacefully  in  a  narrow  channel  for  many 
years,  so  the  town  of  Covington,  Neb., 
opposite  Sioux  City,  was  laid  out  clear 
to  the  river's  bank.     No  one  thought  the 
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river  would  object.    But  the  old  stream  partment  has  already  undertaken  to  do, 

resented  the  familiarity  and  threw  itself  by  constructing  great  dikes, 
upon  the  town.    The  result  is  that  two-         But  the  people   of    this    seventy-mile 

thirds  of  the  plat  of  the  original  town  is  valley,  ranging  from    seven    to    twenty 

now  river  bed,  and  the  only  reason  why  miles  in  width,  cannot  build  a  stone  wall 

the  rest  is  left  is  that  the  government,  at  all  the  way  from  Sioux  City  to  Missouri 

an  expense  of  $40,000,  built  a  stone  bank  Valley  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars,  to 

to  stop  the  river's  mad  career.  keep  back  the  river.    They  can  do  noth- 

At  Yankton,  S.  D.,  the  people  estab-  ing  but  take  their  chances  and  prepare 

lished  a  ferry  to  bring  passengers  from  to  carry  off  the  lake  that  would  be  pre- 

the  Nebraska  side.    The  ferry  advertised  cipitated  upon  them  by  an  avulsion  of  the 

that  it  would  put  people  on  the  streets  of  river. 

Yankton.  The  river  chuckled  and  began  The  power  of  the  Missouri  is  made 
leaving  the  town.  In  its  path  it  left  a  possible  by  the  great  quantity  of  sus- 
treacherous,  mushy  sandbank.  The  fer-  pended  silt  it  always  carries,  which  gives 
ry  business  was  interfered  with.  Peo-  it  its  name  of  "Big  Muddy."  This  silt 
pie  had  to  go  some  miles  around.  United  is  deposited  in  reefs,  which  turn  the  cur- 
States  Senator  R.  S.  Gamble  took  up  the  rent  against  the  banks.  The  current  is 
matter  and  induced  the  United  States  swift  and  the  suspended  earth  acts  as  a 
Enginering  Department  to  appropriate  corroding  force,  accounting  for  the  mar- 
$50,000  to  bring  the  river  three-fourths  velous  destruction  accomplished  by  the 
of  a  mile  back  to  the  town.    This  the  de-  stream. 


ROSEEN  DHU. 

In  the  gray  light,  when  moths  are  flying 

And  the  weary  feet  go  home, 
There's  a  wild  voice  calling  and  crying 

Over  the  cold  salt  foam. 
Is  it  the  voice  of  the  sea  that's  wailing, 

Or  the  wind  in  the  clover  dew? 
Tis    my    heart    that   makes    lament   unavail- 
ing 
For  you,  for  you,  for  you! — 
Oh,  Roseen  Dhul      Oh«  the  darkness  of 

your  eyes. 
And    your    honey-dropping    smiles,    and 

your  blossom-breathing  sighs ! 
All  the  day  I  sorrow,  in  a  lonely  place 

apart. 
For  the  sweet  rose,  the  dark  rose,  the  red 
rose  of  my  heart  1 

In  the  gray  light  when  stars  are  fading, 

And  the  weary  dreams  go  home, 
My  soul,  in  the  seas  of  silence  wading. 

Sobs  in  the  cold  salt  foam; 
And  the  wind  companions  my  complaining, 

From  the  fields  of  the  clover  dew ; 
And  my  empty  arms  are  seeking  and  strain- 
ing 
To  you,  to  you! — 
Oh,   Roseen   Dhu!   Oh,  the   darkness  of 

your  eyes, 
And    your    honey-dropping     smiles,    and 

your  blossom-breathing  sighs! 
All  the  day  I  sorrow,  in  a  lonely  place 

apart. 
For  the  sweet  rose,  the  dark  rose,  the  red 
rose  of  my  heart! 


StrettOB's  Quest  for  GoMo 


6y  C.  B.  HO  WLAND. 


The  visitor  to  the  state  that  derives 
its  Spanish  name  from  nature's  red  im- 
print upon  its  peaks  and  canyons  may 
pass  as  many  days  of  incessant  admira- 
tion, even  astonishment  as  time  permits. 
Amid  the  book  of  my  experience  in  Colo- 
rado there  is  a  leaf  vividly  impressed 
with  the  memories  of  a  single  day.  It 
was  a  day  passed  amid  wonders.  They 
were  the  wonders  of  God  and  the  won- 
ders of  man.  They  might  well  evoke 
the  exclamation,  "What  hath  God 
wrought!"  and  the  question  What  may 
not  "the  noblest  work  of  God"  achieve 
with  the  crude  materials  placed  at  his 
hand? 

It  was  a  day  whose  route  lay  from 
Denver  to  Cripple  Creek,  over  and 
around  the  mountains  to  Colorado 
Springs,  southward  to  Pueblo  and  back 
to  the  State  capital.  Thus  there  were 
crowded  into  its  experiences  a  visit  to 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  gold  mining 
camps;  a  passage  through  the  indescrib- 
ably marvelous  beauties  of  the  famous 
scenic  panorama^  whose  sublimities  of 
grandeur  are  traversed  by  the  engineer- 
ing skill  that  built  the  "Short  Line,"  ri- 
valed among  similar  feats  only  by  the 
Arroya  Railway,  in  Peru,  or  possibly  by 
the  new  railway  in  Ecuador;  a  visit  to 
the  far-famed  health  resort  of  the  plains, 
Colorado  Springs,  grandly  sentineled  by 
Pike's  Peak,  and  an  inspection  of  the 
gigantic  $35,000,000  steel  plant  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  at 
Pueblo,  that  "Pittsburg  of  the  West," 
whose  motto,  "Watch  our  smoke,"  is 
Aladdin  tale  of  Cripple  Creek,  whose 
output  of  $i36,ooaooo  of  precious  metal 
since  1891  is  the  result  of  the  faith  oi 
Colorado  capital,  in  the  face  of  the  early 
incredulity  of  Eastern  investors.  But  as 
we  were  whirled  in  electric  cars  over 
slope  and  gulch,  past  such  names  as  Bull 
Hill,  Tenderfoot  Hill,  the  Conundrum 
and  Poverty  Gulch,  there  was  a  succes- 
sion of  vivid  realization  of  how  closely 


interwoven  with  the  scarred  faces  of 
these  jagged  hills  have  been  the  pas- 
sions, the  successes,  the  failures,  the 
achievements  and  the  tragedies  of  human 
life. 

The  love  of  gold  may  be  the  root  of  all 
evil,  but  one  sees  in  it  here  the  spring 
of  intense,  eager  action.  Every  pros- 
pector's hole  in  every  hillside  has  its 
story,  whether  it  be  abandoned  or  sur- 
rounded by  the  buildings  of  a  great 
work,  whose  shaft  leads  to  miles  of  un- 
derground tunnels  that  have  yielded 
fortunes  to  their  lucky  owners. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  life  of 
such  a  man  as  Winfield  Scott  Stratton. 
It  has  never  been  written,  save  in  frag- 
ments. Yet  the  scattered,  disjointed 
anecdotes  that  survive  his  recent  death 
suggest  the  rude  outline  of  a  tale  whose 
romantic  possibilities  will  some  day  be 
wrought  into  form  of  both  artistic  and 
historic  value.  One  sees  him,  pre- 
maturely gray,  toiling  at  day's  work 
as  a  carpenter,  studying  at  night  miner- 
alogy and  geology,  deserting  his  trade 
for  prospecting  among  the  hills  whenever 
he  had  scraped  together  a  grub  stake, 
separated  from  home  and  family — an  ex- 
istence of  lonely,  hard  privation,  diversi- 
fied with  the  gross  excesses  of  the  im- 
couth  miner  during  t#enty  long  years  of 
failure. 

Then  one  sees  the  transformation — ^the 
"strike"  that  developed  Independence 
mine,  the  sudden  wealth  of  a  Monte 
Cristo,  the  flinging  about  of  great  sums, 
the  jumble  of  incongruous  tastes,  such  as 
music,  art  and  gutter-drunkenness  in  the 
slums  of  mining  towns,  a  home  in  Colo- 
rado Springs,  lavishly  decorated,  trips 
to  Europe,  profuse  purchases  of  art 
treasures,  lucrative  investments  in  mines, 
mines  and  yet  more  mines,  the  touch  of 
Midas  transforming  gold  into  more  gold, 
the  partial  renewal  of  old  ties,  the  dis- 
pute of  the  legitimacy  of  a  son  and  heir. 
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the  vain  reaching  after  pleasures  that 
money  cannot  buy,  the  end  of  it  all  in 
death,  followed  by  litigation,  a  com- 
promise with  the  blood-heir,  the  devotion 
of  the  uncounted  and  yet  increasing  resi- 


due of  the  estate  to  charity,  adminis- 
tered by  executors  and  regulated  by  the 
courts — surely  here  is  material  rich  for 
the  dramatist,  the  romancist,  the  philos- 
opher, the  biographer. 


Breaded  the  Care  of  Wealtk 


A  PROSPECTOR'S  REASONS 
FOR  REFUSING  $10,000,000.00. 


The  story  of  Thomas  Day,  aged  fifty- 
four,  who  refused  $10,000,000  for  his 
lead  mine  in  Idaho,  is  remarkable  as  an 
example  of  almost  supernatural  wisdom. 
Day  had  been  a  carpenter,  but,  with  a 
desire  for  competence,  had  turned  pros- 
pector. For  eleven  years  he  and  his  son3 
worked  the  mine  that  had  been  previously 
abandoned  by  one  who  had  g^ven  up  in 
despair.  They  were  often  hungry.  They 
endured  many  hardships. 

When  they  "struck  it  rich"  they  scarce- 
ly knew  how  to  meet  the  crisis.  It  was 
not  that  $10,000,000  was  not  enough,  al- 
that  was  probably  much  less  than  the 
mine  was  worth,  inasmuch  as  the  offer 
was  made  by  John  D.  Rockefeller.  But 
Thomas  Day  wanted  to  retain  possession 
of  his  property  for  one  thing,  and  for  the 
other  and  principal  reason  he  declared 
that  he  would  not  know  what  to  do  with 
$10,000,000  if  he  had  that  much  money. 

In  this  day  of  inordinate  greed,  of 
struggling  for  more  than  "the  average'* 
ever  among  people  of  the  simplest  needs, 
it  is  almost  freakish  to  learn  of  one  who 
has  declined  wealth.  But  Thomas  Day 
is  a  philosopher.  Few  men  can  possess 
many  millions  and  live  in  peace.  The 
care  of  great  riches  must  be  even  more 
disturbing  than  uncomfortable  poverty  to 
the  average  mind,  and  especially  to  those 


who  "fear  they  shall  be  poor." 

"I  never  had  as  much  as  $5,000  in  my 
life  before,*  said  Thomas  Day  in  declining 
Rockefeller's  offer,  "and  if  I  had  $10,- 
000,000  it  would  worry  me  to  death. 
People  would  be  running  after  me  with 
all  kinds  of  schemes,  and  it  would  take 
a  force  of  secretaries  to  answer  the  let- 
ters. The  old  lady  and  I  are  just  plain 
people,  and  we  enjoy  life  more  by  living 
it  out  in  the  way  we've  been  raised  than 
it  we'd  try  to  mix  with  swells." 

Although  Thomas  Day's  present  in- 
come is  $300,000  per  month,  and  he  is 
getting  used  to  great  riches  by  degrees, 
the  only  change  it  has  made  in  his  life  is 
that  he  lives  somewhat  more  comfort- 
ably and  has  ceased  manual  labor.  He  is 
philosopher  enough  not  to  undertake  to 
do  incongruous  thing.  He  is  wise  enough 
lo  know  the  emptiness  of  vast  riches, 
especially  to  those  who  have  not  been  ac- 
customed to  comparative  poverty.  The 
same  opportunity  would  result  in  utter 
misery  to  the  average  man  placed  in 
Day's  position,  for  the  average  man 
would  want  to  splurge  and  there  are  few 
things  of  the  gay  world  more  pathetic 
than  the  "self-made"  splurger,  who  has 
money  to  buy  anything  he  wants,  but  who 
does  not  know  what  he  wants  or  how  to 
use  what  he  buys. 
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Vewel    Interefftji   of    Detroit. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-two  vessels 
of  all  descriptions,  of  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  147,353,  2ire  owned  in  Detroit. 
Shipbuilders  at  this  port  in  1903  added 
22  craft  of  all  sizes,  with  a  tonnage  of 
23,158,  to  the  floating  property  on  the 
lakes. 


-n 

Mlchlfiaift    Peachen    Exported    to    Bnnclanil. 

Next  season  will  witness  an  invasion 
of  the  European  markets  with  Michigan 
peaches.  Mr.  Stearns  shipped  several 
bushels  of  peaches  from  South  Haven 
to  Liverpool  last  summer  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  after  ten  days  they  arrived 
in  England  in  as  good  condition  as  the 
day  they  left  the  orchard,  and  sold  for 
such  enormous  prices  that  fruit  grow- 
ers will  form  an  association  for  the 
shipping  of  peaches  to  the  old  world. 

Another  experiment,  which  has  been 
successfully  conducted  this  season,  is 
the  placing  in  cold  storage  of  peaches 
and  pears.  Early  in  October,  1903, 
several  bushels  of  peaches  and  pears 
were  carefully  picked,  sorted  and  each 
piece  of  fruit  wrapped  in  tissue  paper. 
This  was  then  wrapped  in  white  print 
paper  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  cold 
storage.    January  i  the  fruit  was  taken 


out  and  placed  on  the  local  market  in 
as  fine  condition  as  though  freshly 
picked  and  the  flavor  as  good.  The 
price  th«s  obtained  was  nearly  three 
times  that  which  the  fruit  from  the 
same  trees  sold  for  at  the  time  it  was 
put  in  storage. 


CiMtom   Houfce   ESxpenaev. 

Estimates  for  collecting  customs  at 
the  following  Michigan  ports  have  been 
sent  to  congress  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury:  Detroit,  $77,191.43;  Port 
Huron,  $59,365;  Marquette,  $29,234; 
Grand  Haven,  $8,057.50;  Grand  Rapids, 
$6,653. 


Detroit   A  Maddnac  Eamlnpi. 

The  November  statement  of  earnings 
of  the  Detroit  &  Mackinac  shows  a 
substantial  increase  both  in  net  earn- 
ings and  miles  operated.  The  statement 
is  as  follows: 

1903.  1902. 

Mileage    335  329 

Gross  earnings    $80,587  00  $73»557  64 

Operating    expenses    and 

taxes  !  57,2X2  83    61,581  08 

Net  earnings   23,374  17    11,976  56 

Increase $11,39761 


Here's   a   Project. 


Seben  Malaroff,  a  Russian  sealer,  is 
trying  to  organize  a  company  to  stock 
Lake  Superior  with  fur-bearing  seals. 
He  has  been  making  an  examination  of 
the  coast  and  says  that  the  Apostle 
Islands,  Isle  Royale  and  the  rocky 
shores  of  the  lake  would  be  ideal  breed- 
ing grounds  for  the  seals.  He  figures 
that  ten  males  and  forty  females  would 
increase  in  twenty  years  to  50,000,  and 
that  there  should  be  large  profits  in  the 
business.  He  believes  that  govern- 
mental regulations  could  be  imposed 
through  agreement  with  Canada. 


The  22  state  lumber  inspectors  in  an- 
nual meeting  at  Grand  Rapids  report 
the  outlook  for  big  business  in  the  hard- 
w^ood  lumber  trade  was  never  better 
than  this  year.  Grand  Rapids  furniture 
factories  will  cut  enormous  quantities  of 
oak,  maple  and  birch  this  year. 
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The  Lackawnima  Aftor  BaiiiiieiM  iii  Detroit,  having  in  vicw  Only  the  importation  of 

The  opening  of  local  offices  of  the  live   stock. 

Lackawanna  railroad  for  business  on  a  A  glance  at  the  tables     above     will 

large   scale   about   two     weeks     since  show  a  new  and  broader  view  of    the 

marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era     in  situation  as  it  affects  cattle  breeders. 

Detroit  railroad  history,  for     it     is     a  The  figures  show  that  in  1893  we  im- 

recognition  from  the  east  of  the  grow-  ported  from  Canada  in  animals  $2,137,- 

ing   commercial   importance   of   Michi-  360.    We  exported  to  her  the  same  year 

gan.     It  means  direct  representation  of  $410,435. 

the  passenger,  freight  and  coal  inter-  In  1903  imports  of  animals  from  Can- 

ests  of  one  of  the  most  progressive  rail-  ada,  $1,796,394. 

roads  of  the  country,  and  it  is  also  the  In  1903  exports  of  animals  from  the 
first  representation  of  that  sort  that  United  States  to  Canada,  $3,682,217. 
this  city  has  ever  possessed.  Value  of  exports  of  animals  to  Can- 
Sidney  A.  Jones,  who  has  been  op-  ada  above  the  value  of  imports  of  ani- 
pointed  commercial  agent  in  charge  of  mals  from  that  country,  $1,885,823. 
both  passenger  and  freight  interests,  is  That  is,  we  export  two  animals  to 
a  Detroit  man.  Canada  for  each  one  we  import  from 

there.    And  reciprocity  would  give  our 

Railway  Barninfffi.  cattlemen  larger  advantages. 

MICHIGAN    CENTRAL.  1 

For  year  ending  Dec.  31—  Detroit  Southern. 

Ssrninfifs       Incresise 

Gross    $22,230,000    $3,184,917  Detroit    Southern    earnings    for    six 

Operating  expenses    and  months  show  an  increase  of  $82,554,  but 

taxes 18,489,000     3,02149s  there  was  a  decrease  of  $24,294  in  De- 

5^* 374i»ooo        ^^3,422  cember,  owing  to  defective  locomotives. 

Charges   2,145,000        *65,778  ^t               •                 u   •                    j       j  i.i- 

Balance  1,596,000        229;2oo  New  engmes  are  bemg  secured  and  the 

Proportion  to  Can.  Sou.       37S,5oo          65,333  makers  of  the   others   will  be   held  re- 
Proportion  to  Mich.  Cen.    1,220,500        163,887  sponsible. 

Other  income  54.ooo               *I2  , 

Total  income  1,274,500         163,854  !.«.*««,«•  ii«^i»«. 

Dividends    749,520      Unchgd.  Pontoftce  Reeelpt.. 

Surplus 524,980        163,854  The    Detroit    postoffice    receipts    for 

' December,    1903,    amounted   to   $110,- 

New  constraction.  173.91,  an  increase  of  $14,281.10  over 

It  is  understood  that  the  Pere  Mar-  one  year  ago. 

quette  car  shops  will  be  located  at  La-  > 

porte,   Ind.  New   Corporatlomi. 

Bids  for  about  $400,000  worth  of  new  Seventeen  new  corporations,  with  an 

equipment  have  been  asked  for  by  the  aggregate   capitalization   of  $1,854,000, 

Pere  Marquette.     filed  articles  of  association  with  the  Sec- 

"*  retary  of  State  the  last  week  in  Decem- 

Intere^t.    «f    Mlrbl»rnn    Cattle    Breeder..  ^^j.       ^WO    non-Capitallzed    corporations 

A  large  proportionate  share  of     the  were  organized  and  two  filed  notices  of 

animals  imported  from  Canada,  especi-  increase  in  capital  stock. 

ally  of  sheep  and     cattle,     come     into  ,1 

Michrgan.    These  animals  are  of  breeds  lietierment  of  Faciiiti««  bv  the  pere  Mar. 

calculated  to  improve  our  own,  and  for  ane^te. 

that  purpose  are  indispensable.     They  With  the  new  order  for  3,000  cars  the 

have  proved  their  value  and  their  im-  Pere  Marquette  will  have  about  15,000 

portation  has  advanced  the  interests  of  freight  cars  and  350  locomotives,  and 

stock  breeders  and  added  to  the  wealth  with  the  opening  of  the  Chicago-Buffalo 

of  Michigan.  line  there  will  still  be  considerable  of  a 

Our  friends,  the  Cattle  Growers'  as-  shortage.    About  half  of  the  equipment 

sociation  of  Michigan,  perhaps  without  has  been  added  or  completed  since  the 

knowledge  of  the  facts,  adopted  reso-  new   management   took  charge   of  the 

lutions  against  reciprocity  with  Canada,  system. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  GREAT  STATE 

What  l8  being  done  in  tiie  field  off  production  in  Miciiigan. 


[The  Gateway  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
and  publish  in  this  department  brief  articles, 
^vingr  trustworthy  information  regrardins 
Important  developments  in  Michigan.  Infor* 
matlon  of  this  sort  will  be  welcomed  and 
printed  without  price  in  conformity  with  the 
policy  of  The  Gateway  to  aid  in  the  material 
growth  of  the  State.] 

The  annual  report  of  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  road  shows  gross 
earnings  of  $34,612,000,  net  $11,367,000, 
surplus  $753»oi3. 


The    Greatest    Carbide    Work*. 

The  Union  Carbide  Co.,  the  largest 
in  the  world,  has  started  up  at  the  Soo, 
It  is  the  first  plant  to  use  power  from 
the  new  power  canal  on  the  American 
side. 


Blectrlc    Roads    In    Ionla»    Clinton    and    Skla- 


Two  new  electric  railroad  companies 
were  organized  late  in  December  by 
Detroit  capitalists.  E.  M.  Hopkins  is 
president  and  former  Governor  John  T. 
Rich  vice-president.  The  roads  are  the 
Ionia  &  Owosso,  capital  $1,500,000,  and 
the  Jackson  &  Lansing,  capital  $1,200,- 
000.  Grov.  Rich  is  vice-president.  The 
same  men  are  in  the  Grand  Rapids  & 
Ionia,  recently  organized  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000.  The  Ionia  &  Owosso  and 
Grand  Rapids  &  Ionia  will  be  built  the 
coming  year. 


CWnmeree  of  Detroit. 

The  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  has 
compiled,  through  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment statistics  given  them  by  Collector 
Rich,  an  official  report  on  the  exports 
sent  from  Detroit  customs  district  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  of  1903.  The 
value  of  these  exports  was  $22,693,761 
and  there  were  commodities  in  294  out 
of  the  possible  343  classes.  These 
tables  indicate  the  point  of  departure 
and  not  the  point  at  which  the  goods 
originated,  and  display  some  curious 
facts.  The  exports  of  wool  and  hay, 
products  in  which  Michigan  is  strong, 


are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  of  cotton,  although  not  a  pound 
of  cotton  is  raised  in  Michigan  and 
there  is  no  cotton  exchange.  There 
was  306  times  as  much  raw  cotton  ex- 
ported as  there  was  raw  wool.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Detroit  is  a  good 
shipping  point  for  the  southwest. 

Banking;    In    Bflchlffan. 

Banking  Commissioner  Moore,  in  his 
annual  report,  says:  "Bank  failures  in 
Michigan,  aside  from  the  questions  of 
defalcation  and  dishonesty,  have  been 
due,  first,  to  the  inactivity  of  the  board 
of  directors  who,  in  many  cases,  have 
been  willing  to  place  all  their  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  cashier,  leaving  him  to 
manage  what  may  be  termed  a  "one- 
man  bank;''  second,  to  the  practice  of 
making  loans  largely  in  excess  of  the 
provisions  of  the  general  banking  law. 
The  commissioner  has  spent  much  time 
in  obliging  all  banks  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  of  their  boards  and 
properly  approve  all  loans  of  magnitude 
as  required  by  law." 

The  total  number  of  state  banks  and 
trust  companies  in  Michigan  is  243. 
Thirteen  new  banks  have  been  organ- 
ized and  the  year's  total  increase  of 
banking  capital  is  $327,000. 

The    ramarack    Mine. 

The  Tamarack  Mining  Co.  declared  a 
dividend  of  ij4  per  cent  December  29. 
The  last  report  of  the  company  shows 
that  $1,200,000  in  dividends  were  paid 
in  1901  on  the  capitalization  of  $1,500,- 
000  and  none  in  1902. 


liarffe    Cnpltallxatlon    off    Flake    Food    Com- 
l»any. 

The  American  Eagle  Flake  Food  Co., 
capital  $5,000,000,  president  and  general 
manager,  Theodore  D.  Morgan,  of 
Muskegon,  and  the  American  Car  Tele- 
phone Co.,  capital  $2,500,000,  president 
the  same;  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Arizona,  have  organized  in  Grand 
Rapids  and  will  have  their  general  of- 
fices there. 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  TIMES 
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Factn   About    Mlehlicaii   Riillruadai. 

Railroad  Commissioner  Atwood,  in 
his  first  annual  report,  says  that  the  era 
of  prosperity  for  the  railroads  doing 
business  in  Michigan  which  began  in 
1898,  is  being  fully  sustained.  For  the 
year  1902,  the  gross  earnings  were 
$46,286,594.42,  and  the  commissioner 
believes  that  the  earnings  for  1903  will 
exceed  $50,000,000. 

This  does  not  include  the  electric 
roads  with  their  500  miles  of  track,  for 
they  are  not  required  to  report  their 
earnings  to  the  department. 

There  are  8,764  highway  and  street 
crossings  of  railroad  tracks  at  grade  in 
the  state.  Of  these  601  are  protected  by 
flagmen  or  gates  and  184  by  alarm  bells 
or  mechanical  devices. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1902  the 
main  line  trackage  was  8,366  miles,  and 
the  total  trackage,  including  sidings  and 
spurs,  11,377.  Much  double  tracking 
has  been  done  the  past  year  and  all  of 
the  companies  have  done  a  great 
amount  of  work  in  reducing  grades, 
changing  curves  and  otherwise  improv- 
ing their  roadbeds.  There  are  79  rail- 
way corporations  making  regular  re- 
ports to  the  department. 

In  his  chapter  on  accidents,  Commis- 
sioner Atwood  announces  that  during 
1902,  197  persons  were  killed  upon  rail- 
roads in  the  state.  "Eight  of  these  were 
passengers,  46  employes  and  143 
"others."  There  were  322  persons  in- 
jured, making  the  total  number  of  acci- 
dents 1,119. 


Uanlc   Clenmnoes. 


Detroit  bank  clearances  for  the  year 
just  closed  were  $522,854,978,  a  de- 
crease of  $3,758,674  from  1902.  The 
month  of  January,  1903,  showed  a  fall- 
ing off  of  over  $20,000,000,  but  it  was  in 
January  the  year  before  that  Frank  C. 
Andrews  helped  swell  the  amount  by 
kiting  checks  from  one  bank  to  another. 
^ 

Detroit  tlie  Clilef  Automobile  MnnntmetvrluK 
City. 

A  New  York  expert  has  made  a  tour 
of  the  country,  both  among  makers  and 
the  buyers  of  automobiles,  and  he  says 
the  demand  this  year  will  be  greater 
than   the   supply   by    about    5,000   ma- 


chines. He  figures  oUt  that  the  produc- 
tion will  aggregate  26,350  and  Michigan 
leads  all  the  states.  This  is  because  of 
the  location  in  Detroit  of  the  Olds,  Cadil- 
lac, Packard,  Northern,  Ford  and  other 
factories,  which  are  expected  to  turn 
out  9,100  gasoline  vehicles  this  year. 
These  will  average  perhaps  $900  apiece, 
so  that  the  output  of  this  city  in  auto- 
mobiles this  year  will  exceed  $8,000,000. 
Cleveland  ranks  next  to  Detroit  and  the 
State  of  Ohio  is  expected  to  turn  out 
3,400  gasolines,  500  electrics  and  1,000 
steam  machines. 


Siieeiibrccdlntc   Farm   In    Alcona. 

The  Alcona  Stock  Farm  Co.  has  been 
organized  to  run  an  immense  sheep  farm 
in  Alcona  county.  The  property  se- 
cured is  three  miles  square  and  com- 
prises two  small  lakes  and  several  run- 
ning streams.  The  capital  stock  is 
$75,000,  $50,500  of  which  has  already 
been  sold,  principally  to  men  in  Detroit. 
H.  E.  Tremain,  manager  for  Hammond, 
Standish  &  Co.,  in  Bay  City,  promoted 
tne  enterprise.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are:  President,  L.  S.  Dunham, 
Concord,  Mich.;  vice-president,  H.  E. 
Tremain,  Bay  City;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, J.  D.  Standish,  Detroit. 


\V'oo«1*s  Railway  Guide. 


An  indispensible  thing  for  every  com- 
mercial house,  business  office  or  traveler, 
with  dealings  in  Michigan  or  Wisconsin, 
is  Wood's  Railway  Guide,  published 
:nonthly. 


Naval    Station    on    the    Great    Lakes. 

Admiral  Taylor,  after  an  inspection  of 
the  sites  for  a  naval  station  on  the  lakes, 
recommends  Lake  Michigan  points  as 
superior  to  all  others,  and  advised  the 
selection  of  either  Lake  BlufT,  Michigan 
City,  Muskegon,  or  Milwaukee.  He 
praised  Muskegon  for  its  harbor  facili- 
ties superior  to  all  other  points,  and 
because  the  people  there  would  give  a 
range  of  sand  hills  for  artillery  target 
practice.  Admiral  Taylor  said  the  best 
recruits  for  the  navy  come  from  farms, 
not  from  cities. 
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Fruit   Gro^erau 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  has 
elected:  President,  C.  F.  Hale,  Shelby; 
vice-president,  C.  E.  Hadsell,  Troy;  sec- 
retary, C.  E.  Bassett,  Fennville;  treas- 
urer, A.  W.  Slay  ton,  Grand  Rapids;  li- 
brarian, O.  C,  Howe,  Lansing.  Execu- 
tive board,  C.  E.  Hadsell,  Troy;  R.  M. 
Kellogg,  Three  Rivers;  C.  K.  Monroe, 
South  Haven;  C.  B.  Welch,  Douglas; 
George  E.  Rowe,  Grand  Rapids,  and  U. 
P.  Hendrick,  Agricultural  College. 

The  association  voted  to  issue  bul- 
letins during  the  coming  year  for  the 
benefit  of  fruit  growers,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  crops,  the  prospects  for 
sale,  etc. 


day  are  now  running  between  Detroit 
and  Toledo. 


Third   Line  BetTreen   Detroit  nnd  Toledo. 

Passenger  trains  will  be  running 
April  I  between  Detroit  and  Toledo 
over  the  Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line, 
operated  jointly  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  the  Clover  Leaf.  The  roads  are 
also  going  after  the  world's  fair  busi- 
ness, and  will  operate  a  through  train 
from  Detroit  to  St.  Louis.  The  freight 
traffic  has  increased  rapidly  since  the 
line    was    opened,    and   three    trains   a 


Lanflduiso* 


Language  must  either  have  been  re- 
vealed originally  from  heaven  or  was 
the  fruit  of  human  invention.  The 
latter  opinion  is  embraced  by  Horace, 
Lucretius,  Cicero  and  most  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers;  the  former 
by  the  Jews  and  Christians  and  many 
modern  philosophers.  Some  suppose 
Hebrew  to  have  been  the  language 
spoken  by  Adam;  others  say  that  the 
Hebrew,  Chaldee  and  Arabic  are  only 
dialects  of  the  original  tongue.  And 
tiie  whole  earth  was  of  one  language 
and  of  one  speech  (Genesis  xi.,  i). 
From  the  Latin  sprang  the  Italian, 
K  ench,  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  The 
Turkish  is  a  mixed  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
tarian. From  the  Tuetonic  sprang  the 
present  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, English,  Scotch,  etc.  There 
are  3,424  known  languages,  or  rather 
dialects,  in  the  world.  Of  these  937 
ore  Asiatic,  587  European,  276  African, 
1,624  American  languages  and  dia- 
lects. 


A  Country  Rich  in  Agricultural  and  Mineral  Resources, 


The  completion  of  a  through  line 
from  Bay  City  to  Cheboygan  on  the  De- 
troit &  Mackinac  Railway,  a  project 
soon  to  be  realized,  will  open  up  a  new 
country  known  to  be  rich  in  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources. 

Years  ago  the  lumberman  held  sway 
among  the  pine  forests  in  this  section 
of  Michigan,  and  their  marks  are  yet  to 
be  seen  in  many  a  treeless  field. 

While  lumbering  operations  are  still 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
tnis  section,  other  interests,  more  im- 
portant because  permanent,  are  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  farsighted  pioneers 
who  perceive  a  great  future  for  this 
part  of  Michigan.  Alpena  and  Alcona 
counties  have  already  achieved  a  repu- 
t:^.tion  in  the  agricultural  pursuits  toy 
bring  awarded  First  and  Second  Prizes 
respectively  at  the  recent  State  Fair, 
vvrhiie  in  the  mineral  line,  Alpena  lime- 


stone is  declared  to  be  of  the  purest 
quality,  many  factories  using  it  in  the 
preparation  of  Beet  Sugar  and  Soda 
A':h.  It  is  in  Presque  Isle  County, 
iiowever,  that  alluring  promises  are 
held  out  to  the  homeseeker,  manufac- 
turer and  the  investor.  Here  in  this 
sparsely  settled  district  the  soil  is 
known  to  be  particularly  fertile,  and 
abundant  crops  have  been  grown  on 
the  farms  under  cultivation.  The  many 
thousand  acres  of  hardwood  land  zeal- 
ously protected  by  Mr.  Merritt  Chand- 
ler insures  a  long  life  to  Onawa5r's 
manufactories,  while  the  limestcne  at 
Black  Lake  and  the  startling  indica- 
tions of  oil  and  gas  in  Presque  Isle 
County  again  serve  to  call  the  attention 
of  all  to  the  wonderful  possibilities  of 
cur  own  state. 

Trulv,    Michigan's   greatness  is   only 
becoming  manifest. 


Sagar  Beets  ii  the  Uper  Pemisnlao 

THE    SEASON   OF    I9O3    SHOWS    WONDERFUL    RESULTS. 

iy  LEO.  M.   GBJSMAR, 

Superintendent  of  Michigan  Experimental  Station,  Chatham. 


It  has  been  demonstrated  in  special 
bulletin  No.  i8  that  the  most  profitable 
beets  grow  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
The  Sugar  Beet  News  of  December 
15th,  1903,  gives  the  figures  of  the  tests 
from  beets  delivered  by  about  140  farm- 
ers up  to  that  time  to  the  Menominee 
River  Sugar  Company.  The  Sugar  Beet 
News  says  that  nowhere  in  Michigan 
or  Wisconsin,  or  anywhere  east  of  Colo- 
rado, have  such  results  been  manifested 
before.  I  find  on  examination  of  the 
table  that  the  test  runs  from  15.6  to 
19.9  per  cent  of  §ugar,  which  means  a 
cash  value  to  the  farmers  per  acre  of 
from  $5.70  to  $7.13  per  ton. 

None  of  these  farmers  had  any  previ- 
ous experience  in  growing  sugar  beets 
for  commercial  purposes,  this  being  the 
Menominee  factory's  first  season.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
growing  season  just  passed  was  the  wet- 
test and  most  unfavorable  within  the 
last  25  years.  In  spite  of  this — and  hav- 
ing no  statistics  at  hand  as  yet — I  am 
safe  to  state  that  the  average  test  of  in- 
closed list  of  Upper  Peninsula  beets  will 
show  over  two  per  cent  higher  than  the 
average  test  for  all  the  other  eighteen 
suger  beet  factories  in  the  Lower  Pen- 
insula of  Michigan. 

"Ask  and  you  shall  receive  f  yet  this 
injunction  does  not  apparently  apply  to 
the  sugar  beet  culture  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula.  Because  here  is  a  case  where 
the  Upper  Peninsula  farmer  gets  a 
oonus  of  about  70  cents  per  ton,  a  free 
gift  of  $7  to  over  $10  per  acre.  And  he 
need  not  ask  for  it,  or  pay  for  it;  need 
not  pay  a  cent  for  extra  fertilizers,  nor 
spend  one  minute  for  extra  labor.  It 
means  no  more  nor  less  than  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  Upper  Peninsula  sun- 


shine worth  70  cents  extra  per  ton 
when  crystallized  into  sugar  beets. 

Of  the  ten  millions  of  acres  of  fand 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  over  seven  mill- 
ions are  well  adapted  for  sugar  beets. 
The  fact  that  all  kinds  of  roots  give  very 
large  yields  from  Keewenaw  Point  to 
Menominee,  and  from  the  "Soo"  River 
to  the  Montreal  River,  is  itself  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  sugar  beet  will  thrive 
in  different  kinds  of  soil. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  beet  will  do  its 
best  on  soil  neither  too  compact  nor  too 
loose,  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  The 
practical  farmer  will  at  once  understand 
that  this  means  a  fairly  well  drained  soil 
with  plenty,  but  not  too  much,  vege- 
table matter  (or  humus).  Such  a  soil  is 
best  described  as  a  medium  light  clay, 
or  a  medium  heavy  sandy  loam.  Such 
a  soil  means  practically  every  acre  of 
hardwood  land  in  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
besides  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
soft  timber  lands  which  are  found 
abundantly  upon  the  southern  and  east- 
ern watershed  and  less  frequently  upon 
the  northern  watershed. 

It  has  been  frequently  claimed  that 
the  sugar  beet  requires  a  very  rich  soil. 
It  would  be  out  of  place,  however,  to 
analyze  here  the  accuracy  of  this  claim 
or  to  suggest  the  means  whereby  the 
soil  fertility  may  be  maintained  indefi- 
nitely. Nor  should  it  be  necessary  to 
do  more  than  merely  mention  the  obvi- 
ous fact  that  new  land  which  has  or  had 
a  good  crop  of  timber,  invariably  means 
a  rich  soil.  Since  farming  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  is  barely  in  its  infancy,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  the  question 
of  rich  soil  will  not  require  a  lengthy 
discussion  when  considering  the  future 
prospects  of  the  sugar  beet  industry  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula. 
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It  might  perhaps  be  well  to  mention 
also  that  sugar  beets  in  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula, owing  to  our  favorable  climatic 
conditions,  may  be  left  in  the  ground 
over  winter,  and  can  be  harvested  in 
the  spring  just  as  safely  as  in  the  fall. 


I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  ultimate  ad- 
vantages which  may  be  derived  from 
such  favorable  climatic  conditions. 
Their  importance  will  suggest  itself  to 
the  prospective  settler  and  the  capitalist 
alike. 


Blaekbvni's   Stoiy   of   a   Major. 

In  the  Senate  cloakroom  someone 
began  chaffing  Senator  Blackburn  on 
the  great  number  of  "generals,"  'ma- 
jcrr"  and  "colonels"  in  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Blackburn  took  the  chaff  in  good  part; 
:i  deed  he  even  added  to  the  merriment. 

"A  gentleman  from  Georgia  who  was 
visiting  Lexington,'  he  attests,  "was 
presented  to  a  Major  Titherington,  of 
that  place  The  Georgian,  whose  fam- 
ily has  always  been  more  or  less  inclined 
to  the  military,  was  charmed  by  the 
geniality  of  his  new  acquaintance,  and, 
as  Southerners  are  accustomed  to  do 
under  such  circumstances,  began  to 
question  him  as  to  his  antecedents. 
Eventually  they  discovered  that  they 
were  *kin'  in  greater  or  less  degree. 

"Now,  tell  me,"  said  the  Georgian, 
"how  you  gained  the  rank  of  major — in 
the  civil  war,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  sir,'  replied  the  major. 

"Oh,  I  see!"  responded  the  other, 
"ihen  you  were  perhaps  in  the  volun- 
teer service  during  the  recent  little 
affair  with  Spain?' 

"No,  sir,'  said  the  major  imoertut^b- 
ably,  "to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  am 
called  'major'  because  I  married  the 
widow  of  the  late  Major  Sparks!" 


Force  of  Uoblt. 


The  Real  Dnnser. 

Spectator  (at  sham  fight) — Ain't  this 
rather  dangerous  ground  for  you,  sir? 

Young  Staff  Officer  —  Dangerous? 
No,  mv  man,  of  course  not.  They  are 
not  firing  real  bullets,  y'know! 

Spectator — No,  it  isn't  that;  but  these 
grounds  belong  to  the  loonatic  asylum! 


In  the  Dark. 


He,  in  confusion — I  beg  your  pardon, 
I  thought  it  was  somebody  else. 

She,  furiously — Then  Pll  never  for- 
give you. 


She — I  hear  the  attempt  to  run  a 
baseball  team  in  the  coal  region  was  not 
a  iiuccess.     What  was  the  trouble? 

He — all  the  men  went  out  on  strikes. 


Mark  Trraln'!!  Experience. 

Prior  to  sailing  for  Europe  a  few 
weeks  ago,  Mark  Twain  was  complet- 
ing some  purchases  in  a  New  York 
store,  where  a  self-sufficient  clerk  said 
to  another  customer  in  Mark's  hear- 
ing: 

•*He  holds  his  years  well,  doesn't 
he?'* 

"Yes,  yes.     Who  is  he?" 

"Why,  that's  Mark  Twain.  Don't 
you  know  him?" 

"Twain,  Twain?  Say,  my  friend, 
you're  dead  wrong.  That's  not  his 
name.  It's  Train.  He's  the  fellow  that 
U5ea  to  feed  the  birds  up  in  Central 
Park.  He  went  daffy,  I  hear.  You 
vvant  to  read  the  papers,  you  do.  The 
idea  of  anyone  calling  George  Francis 
Tiain  by  the  name  of  Twain!  There 
c  rtainly  is  a  lot  of  ignorant  people  in 
thisi  world."  ' 

"But  this  man  is  Mark  Twain,  the 
funny  man,"  insisted  the  purchaser. 

"Never  heard  of  such  a  man.  You 
mean  Train.  Say,  if  I  were  as  dumb 
as  you  are  Fd  take  some  more  school- 
ing, I  would." 

Too  Mnch  of  n  Good  Thiny 

He — ^You  are  so  much  too  good  for 
Kie  that  I  am  always  afraid  of  losing 
you. 

She — I  see.  You  think  that  I  am  too 
good  to  be  true. 


Real  ESntate. 


Prospector — Is 
I  iris  property? 
Agent — Lots. 


there     anything     in 


stories  loM  by  Comfederates 

by  CA  THERINE  BLA  CK. 


The  recent  grand  reunion  of  the  Con- 
federate veterans  at  Augusta,  Georgia, 
was  attended  by  soldiers  who  had  seen 
service  all  through  the  civil  war.  All 
of  the  southern  states  were  represent- 
ed and  heroes  of  renown  for  valor  and 
generalship  were  present. 

In  entertainment  of  some  of  his  com- 
rades— among  them  strangers  whom 
he  had  never  met  before,  but  were  men 
who  had  seen  service — the  Colonel 
gave  a  dinner  party.  But  they  were 
most  welcome  and  he  took  them  home 
and  gave  them  a  seat  at  his  board  be- 
tween a  general,  who  was  their  broth- 
er-in-arms,  and  his  daughter,  who  de- 
voted herself  to  them  in  a  way  well 
calculated  to  make  their  old  hearts 
flutter. 

The  Colonel's  wife  is  a  woman  who 
believes  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
so  she  had  the  table  laden  with  crim- 
son and  white  roses  and  tiny  flags, 
showing  the  stars  and  bars. 

And  the  conversation !  It  was  such 
as  one  hears  in  a  life  time.  There  was 
history  and  tragedy  and  mirth.  Arid 
the  stories  that  were  told ! 

The  chaplain  it  was  who  put  the  ball 
in  motion.  "When  I  was  in  Richmond 
last  summer,"  he  said,  "I  heard  a  story 
on  General  Grant. 

"While  Grant  was  in  Charles  City 
county  an  old  lady  sent  one  of  her 
grandchildren  to  him  to  ask  where  he 
was  going. 

'"  Tell  your  grandmother,'  said  Gen- 
eral Grant,  "that  I  am  going  to  Rich- 
mond or  Petersburg,  or  heaven  or 
h— 1.' 

"In  a  little  while  the  boy  returned 
and  said : 

"  'Grandmother  says  you  cannot  go 
to  Richmond,  for  General  Lee  is  there ; 
you  cannot  go  to  Petersburg,  for 
Beauregard  is  there;  and  you  cannot 
go  to  heaven,  for  General  Jackson  is 
there.' " 

General  Grant  very  readily  saw  that 
only  one  place  was  left  to  him  in  case 


he  wanted  to  go  somewhere. 

"And  what  did  he  do?  Did  he  go 
there  ?"  asked  the  Colonel's  daughter. 

"Did  he  go  there  ?"  echoed  the  chap- 
lain, when  the  laughter  had  subsided. 
"Really,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  is 
a  question  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  an- 
swer. Maybe  the  general  can  give  you 
an  opinion.  He,  I  believe,  saw  some- 
thing of  him." 

The  general  smiled. 

"What  I  saw  of  him,"  he  said,  "re- 
minded me  of  a  story  of  Private  John 
Allen. 

"On  one  occasion  he  stood  watching 
a  great  parade  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic. 

"'That's  a  fine  lot  of  men,'  he  re- 
marked. 'There  is  something  strange- 
ly familiar  about  them.  It  seems  that 
I  have  seen  many  of  them  before.' 

"  'Do  you  mean  to  say,'  asked  Sena- 
tor Mason,  of  Illinois,  who  stood  near, 
'that  you  recognize  any  of  those  faces 
nearly  forty  years  after  the  close  of 
the  war?" 

"'Not  faces,'  said  Allen;  'backs.'" 

A  ripple  of  applause  and  laughter 
went  round  the  table.  It  was  a  char- 
acteristic bit  of  American  exaggera- 
tion, an  unctuous  style  of  humor  in 
which  the  South  excels.  • 

"Good!"  exclaimed  the  major,  "give 
us  another!" 

"No,"  said  the  general;  "I'll  retire 
while  my  laurels  are  fresh;  besides,  I 
can  see  that  the  senator  is  bubbling 
over  with  stories." 

"Don't,  I  beg  of  you,"  said  the  sena- 
tor, raising  a  deprecatory  hand. 

"Oh,  but  you  must!"  insisted  the 
Colonel's  daughter.  "I  am  sure  that 
you  know  just  lots  of  them,  for  they 
say  if  a  man  spends  half  an  hour  in 
the  cloak  room  each  day,  at  the  end  of 
the  session  he  has  sufficient  anecdotes 
to  carry  him  through  the  next  cam- 
paign." 

"That,"  smiled  the  senator,  "savors 
something  of  a  campaign  itself.     But 
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the  cloak  room  is  a  great  place  for 
stories. 

'Judge  Holman,  of  Indiana,  who 
was  for  years  famous  as  the  *watch-dogr 
of  the  treasury/  is  very  fond  of  a  cloak 
room  chat.  I  heard  him  tell  on  one 
occasion  of  how  he  was  a  picknicker 
at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

"He  drove  down  with  many  other 
members  of  Congress,  firm  in  the  idea 
that  the  Union  soldiers  would  make 
short  work  of  the  Confederates,  and, 
with  the  rest,  was  panic-stricken  when 
the  Confederates  chased  the  Union  sol- 
diers back  in  confusion. 

"  'I  was  there,'  he  said,  'and  pretty 
soon  the  soldiers  and  citizens  who  had 
gone  to  see  the  battle  beg^n  to  come 
by,  running  fit  to  kill.  I  watched  them 
for  a  spell,  and  then  I  thought  Fd  bet- 
ter be  getting  along  home.' 

"'Did  you  run?"  asked  Judge  Cul- 
berson. 

"*I  hastened  a  bit,'  confessed  Hol- 
man. 

"'Which  way?' 

"  'To  tell  the  truth,'  said  Holman,  'I 
veered  a  trifle  to  the  north.'" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  major,  whose 
arm  bore  a  souvenir  of  that  battle,  "I 
bet  he  did.  Likely  as  not  he  was  the 
very  Yank  I  was  after. 

"Speaking  of  fright  in  battle  reminds 
me  of  a  story  of  General  Wheeler's. 
He  says  that  on  one  of  the  battle  fields 
of  the  Civil  War  he  met  a  private  who 
was  tearing  towards  the  rear  like  a 
race  horse. 

"Here,"  shouted  General  Wheeler, 
"what  are  you  running  for?" 

"Running,"  gasped  the  soldier. 
"Why,  I'm  running  because  I  can't 
fly." 

"Yes,"  sighed  the  major,  "I  know 
just  how  that  fellow  felt.  Many  a  time 
I  would  gladly  have  swapped  my  legs, 
boots  and  all,  for  a  pair  of  wings. 

"Lon"  Livingston  tells  a  story  of  a 
man  he  saw  when  Sherman  was  march- 
ing through  Georgia.  He  was  whoop- 
ing it  up  in  great  style.  A  rabbit  ran 
out  in  front  of  him. 

He  kicked  the  rabbit  aside  and  said: 

"Get  out  of  my  way,  you,  and  give 
somebody  a  chance  to  run  who  can 
run." 


"Livingston's  a  great  old  fellow," 
said  the  senator,  "and  he's  as  full  of 
ancestors  as  he  is  of  good-nature.  I 
was  in  Atlanta  the  other  night,  and 
among*  other  things  he  told  me  a  char- 
acteristic story  illustrating  General 
Gordon's  endurance. 

The  general  was  on  a  lecturing  tour 
in  Iowa,  in  the  depths  of  winter. 

'*The  train  he  was  to  take  to  reach 
the  town  where  he  was  to  lecture  that 
night  was  tied  up  by  snowdrifts.  He 
learned  of  another  line  of  railroad  some 
twelve  miles  distant  that  also  reached 
the  desired  point.  Connection  with  a 
train  was  quite  uncertain,  but  it 
seemed  the  only  chance.  He  called  for 
a  team,  sleigh,  and  driver,  and  was 
soon  off  through  the  almost  impassable 
snow.  When  less  than  half  way  on  his 
journey  the  sleigh  was  upset.  General 
Gordon  was  thrown  out,  with  the  two- 
hundred-pound  driver  on  top  of  him, 
and  the  sleigh  on  top  of  both.  The  re- 
sult was  a  badly  dislocated  shoulder 
for  the  general.  The  sleigh  was  right- 
ed, but  the  shoulderblades  required  the 
immediate  attention  of  a  surgeon.  It 
was  a  five-mile  drive  to  the  nearest  doc- 
tor, and  this  was  endured  with  much 
and  continually  increasing  pain.  The 
doctor  was  found,  the  patient  stripped 
and  the  dislocation  replaced. 

"  Now,'  said  General  Gordon,  'help 
me  on  with  my  clothing  and  tie  up  my 
arm.' 

"  'What  for?'  asked  the  surgeon. 

'"O,  I  must  go  on,'  said  General 
Gordon. 

"  'O,  no ;  you  must  not  do  that,'  said 
the  doctor.  But  the  general  insisted, 
called  for  the  team  and  driver,  and,  in 
spite  of  medical  protest,  excruciating 
pain,  intense  cold,  and  snow-drifted 
roads,  was  off  again.  He  reached  the 
sought-for  railroad,  caught  a  train  to 
his  destination  that  night  with  his 
broken  and  aching  arm  strapped  to  his 
side,  lectured  to  a  delighted  audience 
which  little  knew  what  the  eloquent 
speaker  had  gone  through  with  and 
was  enduring  that  he  might  keep  his 
appointment  with  them." 

"Well,"  said  the  colonel,  "that  is 
General  Gordon's  way — he  will  win  or 
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die.  He's  a  fighter  on  the  field,  or  in 
the  forum." 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  senator,  *'speaking 
of  such  things,  do  you  know  that,  al- 
though the  Civil  War  has  been  over 
thirty-eight  years,  there  will  be  seven- 
ty-seven men  in  the  Fifty-eighth  con- 
gress who  served  either  in  the  Federal 
or  Confederate  armies?  As  most  of 
the  men  were  in  their  majority  when 
they  fought,  their  presence  today  in 
active  service  in  the  national  legisla- 
tive body  of  the  United  States  speaks 
volumes  for  the  sturdiness  of  the 
American  race. 

"Of  the  Civil  War  veterans  who  will 
occupy  seats  in  the  senate  and  house 


during  the  coming  session  forty-seven 
fought  on  the  Union  side  and  thirty 
cast  their  lot  with  the  Confederacy.  In 
the  senate  the  division  is  equal,  there 
being  thirteen  ex-union  soldiers  and 
thirteen  ex-Confederates;  in  the  house 
there  are  forty-four  who  fought  for 
the  North  and  only  seventeen  who 
fought  for  the  South." 

"Seventeen  for  the  South!"  said  the 
colonel ;  "that  will  mean — " 

"My  dear,"  interrupted  the  colonel's 
wife,  rising  and  pushing  back  her  chain 
"this  is  all  very  delightful,  but  if  we 
expect  to  get  to  the  reception,  'tis 
about  time  we  were  leaving." 


Preciona    Stoncn,    Their   Menntas:   and    Calen- 
dar Placen. 

pating  back  from  the  days  of  the 
Chaldeans  has  been  a  belief  that  preci- 
ous stones  have  a  significance  in  the 
calendar  and  a  certain  happy  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  individual  born 
in  the  month  the  particular  stone  desig- 
nates : 

January,  garnet,  meaning  constancy; 
February,  amethyst,  meaning  sincerity; 
March,  bloodstone,  meaning  courage; 
April,  diamond,  meaning  innocence; 
May,  emerald,  which  symbolizes  success 
in  love;  June,  agate,  symbolical  of 
health  and  long  life;  July,  cornelian, 
indicative  of  content;  August,  sardonyx, 
emblem  of  conjugal  felicity;  September, 
chrysolite,  an  antidote  to  madness;  Oc- 
tober, opal,  meaning  hope;  November, 
topaz,  indicative  of  fidelity,  and  De- 
cember, turquoise,  emblematic  of  pros- 
perity. 


Ocular  Testtmony. 


"Do  you  mean  to  intimate  that  the 
prisoner  was  intoxicated?" 

"Well,  appearances  seemed  against 
him."  ^ 

"What  appearances?" 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  he  was  holding 
a  glass  upside  down  trying  to  fill  it  from 
a  tightly  corked  bottle." 


IncorrtflTible. 

"They  say  Snatchem  takes  whatever 
he  sees." 

"Good  heavens!  How  hard  for  his 
family !" 

"Oh,  he's  not  a  kleptomaniac.  He's 
an  amateur  photographer. 


Two  Old  Men. 


Edmund  J.  James,  the  president  of 
the  Northwestern  University,  was 
traveling  some  months  ago  with  a 
clergyman.  This  clergyman,  a  man  of 
about  60,  looks  older  than  he  really  is 
— a  fact  of  which  he  hates  to  be  re- 
minded. 

At  a  small  rural  station  an  aged  and 
bent  farmer,  panting  violently,  boarded 
the  train. 

"I  have  had  to  run,"  he  said,  "nearly 
half  a  mile  to  catch  these  cars." 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  Prof. 
James's  companion,  he  went  on: 

"It's  a  bad  job,  sir,  when  old  folks 
like  you  and  me  has  to  run.' 

The  clergyman,  frowning,  asked  the 
farmer  how  old  he  was. 

"I'm  eighty-six,"  was  the  reply. 

"Oh,"  said  the  clergyman,  "there  is 
twenty  years'  difference  between  you 
and  me." 

"Goodness,  sir,"  explained  the  old 
man,  "vou  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you're 
106?"  ^ 


CMairms  of  the  St  Joe 


RHAPSODY    OF    A    SUMMER    RESIDENT. 


Sy  I^\  M, 


llic  Gateway  commends  itself  to 
readers  by  an  interesting  array  of  con- 
tents, not  the  least  interesting  being 
those  descriptive  of  Michigan,  and 'its 
attractive  places.  Truly,  it  is  worthy 
of  commendation  for  introducing  us  to 
many  projects  and  enterprises  that 
Michigan  affords  a  field  for,  but  which, 
up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  quite 
unknown.  Not  many  people  are  aware 
that  Michigan,  as  a  producing  state,  has 
a  better  average  than  any  other  state 
in  the  Union.  But  such  is  the  fact.  Add 
to  this  its  healthful  climate  and  you 
have  a  state  that  offers  everything  that 
is  most  desired  when  one  seeks  to  es- 
tablish a  home.  All  these  facts  are 
brought  out  clearly  and  made  apparent 
in  all  their  truth  through  The  Gateway. 

S>ome  seventy  miles  from  Chicago  by 
railroad    or   lake    lies    Berrien   county. 


flowers,  are  grown  in  perfection  in  Ber- 
rien county.  The  traveler  cannot  but 
notice  this  strip  as  he  whirls  rapidly 
along  through  the  garden.  Not  only  in 
quantity,  but  in  quality,  these  things 
grow  in  perfection. 

The  county  is  traversed  from  north 
to  south  by  the  St.  Joseph  river,  whose 
reputation  as  a  lovely  resort  in  the  sum- 
mer is  becoming  known  to  city  people, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever.  Its 
repute  is  carried  farther  and  each  visitor 
spreads  abroad  its  glories. 

It  is  a  beautifully  transparent  stream, 
developing  more  and  more  into  a  resort, 
for  which  it  has  all  the  natural  advan- 
tages, repeated  for  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles.  From  the  river's  mouth  at  St. 
Joseph,  and  for  long  distances  up 
stream,  in  summer  settlements  or  at  in- 
tervals between,  have  been  built  in  the 


whose  western  boundary  is  the  great 
lake — Michigan.  One  who  travels  by 
rail  from  south  to  north  will  observe  a 
strip  five  or  six  miles  wide  that  is,  in 
effect,  a  garden.  The  crops  it  produces 
are  grapes,  berries  of  all  kinds,  peaches, 
apples,  small  vegetables,  such  as  melons, 
early  garden  stuff,  in  fact,  the  earliest 
productions    of    the    season,     including 


last  three  years  many  cottages  and  sum- 
mer homes. 

The  fishing  is  fine  in  the  St.  Joseph. 
Pickerel  and  bass  are  abundant.  The 
scenic  features  are  tributary  streams, 
bluffs,  islands  and  wooded  banks,  with 
frequent  springs  of  coolest  water.  The 
trailing  vines  that  overhang  the  stream 
and  all  the  surprises  of  the  curves  and 
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bends  help  us  to  understand  why  this 
country  was  believed  by  the  Indians  to 
be  the  borderland  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds.  Certainly  of  old  it  had  much 
game,  and  even  yet,  in  the  season,  there 
is  good  hunting,  both  fur  and  feather. 
The  hunter  will  find,  as  he  moves  over 
the  enchanted  land,  vestiges  of  the  tra'ls 
and  the  burial  places  of  the  Indians, 
still  visible,  and  arrow  heads  and  other 
relics  of  the  aborigines  are  common 
enough. 

A  gpod  way  to  become  acquainted 
with  Michigan  is  to  read  The  Gateway. 


"OLD  SAINT  JOE." 


In  the  sultry  days  in  summer, 

When  so  dusty,  dry  and  hot, 
You  cannot  lie  with  any  ease 

In  a  hammock,  bed  or  cot. 
And  the  village  seems  forsaken, 

You  can  scarcely  see  a  man. 
And  very  little  prospects    . 

For  a  chance  to  "Rush  the  can/* 
Just  grab  your  fishing-tackle, 

And  a  lunch  must  also  go. 
So  now  you  are  all  ready. 

Away  to  the  "Old  Saint  Joe," 


With  islands,  bluffs  and  scenery 

That  langour  now  will  pass. 
And  soon  you're  taking  chances 

For  a  pickerel  or  a  bass. 
At  last  you  have  been  lifted 

From  discontent  to  cheer, 
No  more  you  feel  the  sultry  day. 

Or  the  hankering  for  the  beer. 
How  blissful  and  content  you  feel. 

As  the  hours  and  minutes  go 
How  sweet  this  keen  expectancy 

On  the  quiet  "Old  Saint  Joe '' 


With  wind  a  little  west  or  south. 

Minnows  lively  in  the  pail. 
There  isn't  a  chance  in  a  thousand, 

A  fisherman's  luck  will  fail 
In  landing  at  least  half  a  dozen, 

From  three  pound  and  on  up  to  nine. 
This  "nine"  sounds  a  little  bit  "fishy," 

But  helps  "right  smart"  in  the  rhyme, 
So,  if  ever  you  get  in  a  quandry. 

And  long  for  some  place  to  go, 
Study  the  map  of  Michigan, 

Then  locate  the  "Old  Saint  Joe." 


state  Fiiaices 


ASSESSED    VALUATIONS    AND    TAX    RATE    IN    MICHIGAN. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  Perry 
F.  Powers,  Auditor-General  of  Michi- 
gan, The  Gateway  is  enabled  to  publish 
the  figures  on  taxation.  They  are  of 
great  interest  and  show  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State  and  its  finances. 

ASSESSED  VALUATION. 
The  table  following  is  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  State  as  reported  by  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization  at  its  ses- 
sion each  five  years,  has  been  for  the 
past  twenty  years  as  follows: 

1881 $669,344,283  55 

1886 849,921,063  58 

1891 952,731,115  14 

1896 946,009,941  25 

1901 1,328,632,691  00 

Kqnfillred    valnatlon. 

The  equalized  valuation  of  the  State 
as  equalized  by  the  State  Board  in 
these  same  years  has  been: 

1881 $810,000,000  00 

1886 945,450,000  00 

1891 1,130,000,000  00 

1896 ^  1,105,100,000  00 

1901 *  1,578,100,000  00 


Rnte  of  Taxation. 

The  rate  of  taxation  from  1881  to 
date  has  been  as  follows  on  each  thous- 
and • 

1881 $14  II 

1882 12  60 

1883 18  20 

1884 ;  II  08 

1885 20  44 

1886 12  72 

1887 20  63 

1888 15  43 

1889 19  27 

1890 13  36 

1891 12  77 

1892 12  30 

1893 17  09 

T894 14  94 

1895 26  67 

1896 18  71 

1897 21  54 

1898 19  53 

1899 33  71 

1900 26  32 

1901 24  30 

1902 16  66 

1 903 25  j6 

The  rate  of  taxation  above  given  is 
the  rate  for  State  taxes  on  the  equaliza- 
tion made  by  the  State  Board. 


sir  Wilfred  Laurler  and  Reciprocity. 

Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  the  Canadian 
statesman  and  premier,  is  probably  as 
favorably  disposed  toward  reciprocity 
now  as  when  he  wrote  this  letter  to 
Mr.  Lane,  then  the  president  of  the 
Boston  Merchants'  Association.  A 
copy  of  the  letter,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  subject  of  reciprocity  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  has 
been  furnished  The  Gateway: 

Ottawa,  nth  Dec,  1897. 

Jonathan  A.  Lane,  Esq., 
56  Bedford  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Lane : — I  can  assure  you  that 
I  would  be  disposed  to  go  as  far  as  any 
living  man,  to  have  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  fair  reciprocity  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada.     I  thought,  at 


one  time,  that  such  a  treaty  was  in 
sight,  but  the  American  authorities 
will  not  negotiate  unless  there  is  a  sus- 
pension of  pelagic  sealing.  ♦  ♦  * 
The  proposition  I  made,  is  a  very  prac- 
ticable and  reasonable  one.  We  arc 
losing  a  precious  time  and  should  be 
negotiating  at  this  moment. 

Believe  me,  as  ever,  dear  Mr.  Lane, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 
(Signed)  WILFRED  LAURIER. 


ProCewMloual  Pride. 


"I,"  said  the  canary  bird  that  had  been 
hung  out  in  the  porch,  "am  one  of  na- 
ture's songsters.  Your  cackle  disturbs 
me. 

"Sorry,"  said  the  humble  hen;  "but 
every  time  I  cackle  it  means  an  tgg  that 
is  worth  5  cents  in  market." 


The  Alchemy  of  the  Apples. 

AND  WHERE  AFFINITY  WON  FANCY. 
6y  A,  L.   W. 


Her  hair  was  wind-blown;  her  hat, 
turned  down  and  shading  her  bright 
face,  was  of  white  calico  and  belonged 
properly  to  a  young  brother.  Her 
pink  cotton  dress  had  paid  repeated 
visits  to  the  washtub,  and,  to  the  crit- 
ical eye,  was  nearing  the  period  when 
yet  another  tubbing  would  be  advis- 
able. She  would  have  said  she  was 
horribly  untidy — not  fit  to  be  seen;  in 
fact,  she  said  it.  He  considered,  and 
rightly,  that  she  was  exceptionally 
blessed  as  to  look  delicious  in  anything, 
and  he  very  wisely  put  that  also  into 
words. 

"That's  very  prettily  said,"  she 
laughed,  and,  turning  about,  looked  up 
at  the  laden  apple  tree  under  which 
they  stood.  She  seemed  to  be  select- 
ing, with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  but 
it  may  have  been  the  blue  and  white 
patches  of  cloud-flecked  sky  seen 
through  the  branches  which  held  her 
attention.  He  gazed  at  her.  He  had 
been  so  gazing  every  available  mo- 
ment during  the  brief  week  he  had 
known  her,  and  always  with  the  same 
sense  of  pleasure  in  the  picture  she 
made.  It  was  true  she  was  only  the 
half  educated,  untidy,  pleasure  loving 
daughter  (the  adjectives  had  been  sup- 
plied for  him)  of  the  improvident,  com- 
fortable farmhouse  where  he  and  his 
mother  and  the  girl  he  was  engaged  to 
were  staying  as  paying  guests,  but  he 
saw  no  reason  in  this  why  he  should 
not  admire  her  for  the  qualities  he  did 
not  need  to  have  supplied  for  him. 

''I  came  out  meaning  to  say  a  hun- 
dred things  to  you,"  he  said  at  last, 
"and  I  can't  think  of  one." 

"I  came  out  meaning  to  pick — well, 
several,  not  hundreds  quite,  of  apples," 
said  she,  "and  I  can't  reach  one." 

"There  is  something  I  might  do  for 
you,"  he  said,  seizing  his  opportunity, 
or  trying  to  seize  it.     For,  try  as  he 


would,  neither  could  he  reach  an  apple. 

"I  tell  you  what — the  lowest  branch 
there;  it  has  four  beauties  on  it.  If 
you  were  to — "  She  looked  up  at  him, 
smiled,  looked  again,  pensively,  up  at 
the  coveted  branch,  with  a  sidelong 
glance  like  a  flash  at  him,  and  then 
down  once  more.  But  she  did  not  con- 
clude her  sentence. 

"If  you  would  let  me — if  you'd  only 
let  me  lift  you  up,"  he  said,  suddenly 
inspired,  "you  could  reach  them  your- 
self, couldn't  you  ?" 

"Ah  I  That  would  do  it,  wouldn't  it? 
And  I  want  them  so !" 

"Then  I  may?" 

"Certainly  not !  I'd  rather — go  with- 
out the  apples !" 

"I  am  much  the  stronger,"  he  said. 
"How  if  I  seized  you  against  your 
will?" 

"Why,  I  couldn't  help  that,  could  I?'^ 
she  asked.  And  the  thing  was  done  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell. 

But  she  had  only  picked  one  apple,, 
the  nearest,  when  his  lady-love's  voice 
came  to  them  through  the  trees,  calling 
him  by  name.  And  there  was  a  sharp 
note  in  her  voice  (like  the  taste  of  an 
unripe  apple)  which  told  them  what 
she  saw. 

"If  you  put  me  down  before  I've 
picked  the  four  I'll  never  forgive  you," 
said  the  lady  of  the  apples ;  so  he  held 
her  till  she  had  them  all,  though  the 
task  was  robbed  of  a  full  half  of  the  de- 
lights he  had  anticipated. 

"Now,"  she  said,  when  she  was  on 
her  feet  again,  "go  quickly.  Oh,  poor 
you !" 

"She'll  cast  me  off,"  he  said. 

"Ishouldif  I  wereshe!" 

And  then  he  turned  in  haste. 

"But,  if  she  does,  come  back  to  me  I" 
she  called  after  him. 

"Well— and  what?    Be  quick!" 

"And  I'll  give  you  a  bite  of  an  apple 
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— if  there's  any  left!"  she  laughed. 

«       4c       4c       * 

The  girl  he  was  engaged  to  had  seen 
it  all,  she  said,  and  forthwith  renounced 
her.  right  to  that  connection.  She 
seemed  to  have  seen  even  more  than 
all,  considering  what  it  amounted  to 
when  she  went  over  it  in  words.  Low 
tastes  and  the  society  of  the  ill-bred, 
she  told  him,  would  be  his  ruin.  Then 
she  tossed  him  over  to  ruin,  declaring 
she  would  have  none  of  him. 

"You  are  free,"  she  said  (by  no 
means  for  the  first  time),  **and  I  know 
exactly  how  you  will  use  your  free- 
dom." 

"I  hope  you'll  have  the  opportunity 
of  using  yours  as  well,"  he  said,  stung 
into  retort  at  last. 

"I  might  have  known!"  she  cried. 
"Oh,  what  I  have  been  saved!  Every 
fresh  face — " 

"So  few  faces  are  fresh,"  he  said; 
and  that  was  really  unkind,  for  she  had 
a  sallow  complexion. 

"I  am  not  going  to  argue  it  any 
more,"  she  declared,  having  herself 
talked  the  subject  bare.     "Go!" 

And  he  went.  But  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  previous  to  going  he  had 
tried  his  best  to  soothe  her  annoyance, 
even  to  frankly  owning  that — from  her 
point  of  view — she  had  cause  for  it.  He 
had  tried  to  close  his  ears  to  the  echo- 
ing voice,  his  eyes  to  the  laughing  face, 
of  the  girl  he  had  left  under  the  apple 
trees.  He  did  all  he  could  to  shut  out 
the  sweet,  sudden  vision  of  freedohi,  of 
release  from  a  captivity  which  had  al- 
ways irked  him.  It  was  not  his  fault 
in  the  present  that  his  past  faults  were 
accounted  unpardonable.  He  only 
went  when  he  was  certain  that  he  was 
powerless  to  re-rivet  his  chains. 

He  was  not  a  poetical  young  man, 
but  some  verses  the  lady  who  had  re- 
linquished him  was  fond  of  quoting 
came  to  him  as  he  wandered  back  to 
where  the  cause  of  the  mischief  (so 
he  devoutly  hoped)  still  awaited  him. 
He  waited,  on  his  part,  until  he  was 
quite  certain  that  she  was  there,  until 


he  stood  in  front  of  her,  and  then  he 

repeated  a  verse  out  loud: 

Where  the  apple  tree  reddens  never 

pry— 
Lest  we  lose  our  Eden,  Eve  and  I. 

"So  she  has  sent  you  adrift  ?"  said  the 
girl,  seated  under  the  apple  tree.  "But 
Eve's  all  right!" 

He  flung  himself  beside  her. 

"Eve's  all  right,"  he  echoed.  "God 
bless  her!  You  haven't  finished  the 
apples  ?" 

"No — you're  just  in  time.  Here's  a 
whole  one  left,  and  she  passed  it  to 
him.  "That's  the  prettiest  side,"  she 
said,  pointing;  "you  may  bite  it  there." 

"Really?" 

"It  seems  a  ceremony  befitting  the 
occasion,"  she  said. 

'There,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  the 
bitten  apple  back  to  her.  "But  I  knew 
what  was  good  for  me  the  moment  I 
saw  it,  before  I  ate  of  the  fruit." 

"You  are  not  keeping  very  closely  to 
the  original,"  she  said. 

"Eve  is  all  right,"  he  repeated. 
"Dear,  I  love  you!    Am  I!" 

He  bent  toward  her.  They  were  so 
close  under  the  shelter  of  the  old  ap- 
ple tree  that  she  could  hear  his  heart 
beat;  he  could  hear  hers. 

Her  cheeks  were  redder  than  the 
apples,  and  there  was  a  strange,  new 
note  in  her  clear  voice.  "Wait,"  she 
said;  "I  thought  I  could  deceive  you, 
but  I  can't.  I  saw  her  there  before  I 
let  you — seize  me." 

He  did  not  speak. 

"I  know  she  does  not  love  you;  she 
almost  said  so.  She  said  things  about 
you  to  me  she  never  would  have  said 
if  she  truly  loved  you.  I  believe  she 
loves  someone  else  better.  I  must  not 
tell  you  why  I  think  it,  but  I  do." 

Still  he  did  not  speak. 

"I  knew — I  felt  sure — ^that  you  did 
not  properly  love  her." 

She  waited  a  moment.  "Can  you  for- 
give me?"  she  asked,  very  softly. 

"If  love  prompted  you?" 

"I  suppose  that  was  it,"  she  admit- 
ted.    "Love  and  apples." 
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Sentiment  Against  Eeciprodty. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  RELATIONS  WITH  ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

iy  HBNRr  S.   CUL  VBR, 

United  States  Consal,  London,  Canada. 


The  prosperity  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  continues  unabated,  the  present 
year  being  undoubtedly  the  most  pros- 
perous in  her  history.  She  is  succeeding 
in  establishing  a  rapidly  increasing  ex- 
port trade  widi  the  mother  country,  and 
while  she  yet  feels  the  need  of  our  mar- 
kets in  many  lines,  her  natural  products 
are  finding  a  ready  sale  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  people  are  hopeful  that  this  out- 
let will  be  a  constantly  growing  one. 

As  her  exports  to  Great  Britain  in- 
crease and  her  trade  expands,  the  desire 
for  reciprocal  trade  relation  with  the 
United  States  diminishes,  and  naturally 
so.  Canadians  realize  that  they  are 
much  more  in  evidence  in  the  mother 
country  than  ever  before;  that  they  are 
better  and  more  favorably  known;  that 
the  possibilities  of  their  great  natural 
resources  are  more  widely  understood; 
that  they  exert  a  greater  influence  in  the 
economic  realm  of  the  Empire;  and  all 
this  makes  the  people  exuberantly  hope- 
ful that  in  the  near  future  they  may  be 
supplying  the  British  market  with  the 
great  bulk  of  the  food  products  it  may 
require. 

The  increase  in  exports  of  food  pro- 
ducts since  1897  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures: 

Animals  and 
Fish  and      their  prod-    Agricultur- 
Year.  fisheries.  ucts.         al  products 

1897 $4,366,081  $33,600,891  $13,507,342 

1898 4,822,688  39,737,089  27,747,140 

1899 3,610,972  41,604,999  18,447,543 

1900 4,071,136  49,881,630  21,674,965 

1901            3,113,306  49,186,025  17,337,633 

1902 6,374.877  52,687,998  27,973,503 

Tliie  opposing  sentiment  among  the 
Canadian  people  on  the  question  of  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  Canadian  Manufacturer 
of  recent  date,  being  a  reply  to  the  state- 


ment of  Eugene  N.  Foss,  of  Boston,  that 
he  regarded  reciprocity  with  Canada  as 
the  most  important  field  for  negotiation, 
and  that  its  realization  is  essential  to  Uie 
highest  prosperity  of  both  countries  and 
is  inevitable: 

Mr.  Foss  is  an  optimist,  who  looks  only 
through  the  glasses  of  his  own  desires,  and 
does  not  seem  to  consider  that  it  requires  two 
to  make  a  bargain.  He  does  not  take  Can- 
ada into  the  account  at  all,  and  considers  that 
when  those  who  may  be  of  his  way  of  think- 
ing obtain  control  of  the  political  power  of 
the  United  States  and  are  prepared  to  offer 
terms  to  Canada  that  Canada  will  accept 
them,  of  course.  He  says  that  in  his  mission- 
ary joumeyings  along  the  border  states  he  had 
not  encountered  any  American  manufacturer 
who  was  not  in  favor  of  reciprocity.  Of 
course  they  are  in  favor  of  it.  Having  con- 
trol of  their  home  market,  they  desire  to  sell 
their  surplus  products  abroad;  and  what 
country  is  there  which  presents  such  a  favor- 
able market  for  American  manufacturers  as 
Canada?  Canada  is  a  generous  purchaser  of 
American  goods;  but  Mr.  Foss  should  re- 
member, and  no  doubt  does,  that  Canada  is 
also  a  manufacturer  of  such  goods,  and  that 
Canadians  desire  to  build  up  and  maintain 
their  own  manufacturing  industries.  Can- 
adian manufacturers  have  become  a  power  in 
this  land;  but  Mr.  Foss  does  not  seem  to  real- 
ize that  before  any  measure  of  reciprocity 
that  his  party  could  offer  would  be  accepted 
by  Canada  the  views  of  the  Canadian  people 
would  have  to  undergo  a  great  change.  He 
should  carefully  read  the  addresses  and 
speeches  of  Mr.  Drummond,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and 
other  manufacturers,  delivered  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  association,  wherein  he  will 
discover  that  the  sentiments  of  the  members 
are  strongly  averse  to  anything  that  savors 
of  reciprocity;  and  without  doubt  these  ex- 
pressions accord  with  the  sentiments  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  Canada. 

It  may  be  well  that  the  propaganda  for 
reciprocity  should  be  pushed  with  the  great- 
est vigor  in  the  United  States,  not  because  it 
would  result  in  the  lowering  of  the  Canadian 
tariff  in  favor  of  American  goods,  but  rather 
to  discourage  the  raising  of  it  to  a  parity  with 
the  American  tariff,  which  would  be  in  accord 
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with  the  sentiments  of  Canadian  manufactur- 
ers. 

Yet  while  Canada  is  desirous  of  secur- 
ing an  ever-increasing:  share  of  the  Brit- 
ish market,  as  conditions  now  are,  she  is 
not  prepared  to  trade  her  natural  prod- 
ucts for  the  manufactured  products  of 
the  old  land.  She  will  not  sacrifice  her 
growing  and  ever-multiplying  indus- 
tries for  the  sake  of  securing  a  perman- 
ent outlet  for  her  farm  products  in  Great 
Britain.  She  would  rather  take  her 
chances  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
And  therefore,  whatever  economic  revo- 
lutions occur  in  the  Empire  in  the  near 
future,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  Can- 
ada will  not  further  lessen  her  preferen- 
tial duties  toward  the  mother  country 
nor  lower  her  tariff  on  manufactured 
goods.  Under  her  present  tariff  she  has 
seen  great  and  extensive  establishments 
spring  up  in  different  parts  of  the  Do- 
minion, employing  thousands  of  men. 
She  is  witnessing  daily  the  enlargement 
and  extension  of  old  factories  and  she  is 
reaping  the  benefit  from  the  investment 
of  millions  of  American  and  other  for- 
eign capital. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  preferential  tar- 
iff with  Great  Britain  on  the  woolen 
manufacturers  of  Canada,  the  following 
article  from  the  issue  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturer  of  October  2  reviews  the 
situation : 

The  Canadian  Associated  Press  cables  an 
encouraging  message  from  London  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Scotch  woolen  manufacturers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  Canada's  tariff  prefer- 
ence has  increased  and  will  still  further  in- 
crease their   trade   with   the   dominion.    This 


means  that  the  purses  of  Scotch  manufactur- 
ers of  woolen  goods  are  being  filled  with  good 
Canadian  money,  and  that  the  wants  of  Sortch 
operatives  are  met  by  the  activity  in  Scotch 
mills,  while  the  Canadian  operatives  in  Can- 
adian mills  are  being  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment and  are  facing  the  distresses  of  the  ap- 
proaching winter  with  but  little  hope  of  relief 
as  a  consequence  of  our  foolish  and  insane 
preferential  tariflF. 

Mr.  Bennett  Rosamond,  M.  P.,  president  of 
the  Rosamond  Woolen  Company,  of  Almonte, 
Ontario,  states  that  the  condition  of  some 
branches  of  the  Canadian  woolen  industry  has 
become  quite  serious.  His  own  mills  are  be« 
ing  operated  only  five  days  in  the  week,  while 
the  mills  of  the  Canadian  Woolen  Company, 
at  Carleton  Place,  have  been  closed.  He  be- 
lieves that  most  of  the  other  mills  in  Ontario 
will  have  to  be  worked  on  short  time  or  be 
shut  down. 

Mr.  George  Davidson,  secretary  of  the  Can- 
ada Woolen  Mills  Company,  says  that  the 
company's  two  mills  at  Hespeler  and  Water- 
loo may  follow  suit.  He  understands  that 
other  mills  are  running  short  time.  He  thinks 
the  government  should  take  prompt  action  to 
nurse  the  industry  back  into  shape  again. 

The  outlook  is  gloomy.  The  result  may  be 
satisfactory  to  British  manufacturers  who  find 
a  diminished  demand  in  their  own  market,  but 
it  will  be  ruinous  to  Canadian  industries.  The 
Canadian  woolen  industry  is  fighting  for  it^ 
life,  and  the  battle  is  already  more  than  half 
lost. 

The  cry  of  "Canada  for  Canadians'^ 
is  a  familiar  and  oft-repeated  expression, 
and  you  see  in  show  windows  and  at  in- 
dustrial fairs  and  exhibitions  the  placard 
"Made  in  Canada"  attached  to  the  goods 
on  sale  or  on  exhibition.  The  people  are 
strenuous  in  their  endeavor  to  make 
Canada  industriously  independent,  and 
they  are  surely  going  about  it  in  a  busi- 
nesslike way. 


Sfisator  Vcflt'a  WoBdertnl  Xemozy. 


Senator  Vest  physically  is  much  en- 
feebled, but  his  intellect  remains  as 
ck  ar  and  his  memory  as  wonderfully  re- 
ts^ritive  as  ever.  He  is  dictating  a  series 
of  reminiscent  articles  to  his  stenog- 
rapher. His  eyesight  is  so  bad  that  he 
cannot  look  up  references,  but  it  is 
found  that  every  date  and  circumstance 
he  gives  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
marvelous  retentiveness  and  accuracy  of 
his  memory  were  illustrated  a  few  days 


?'.o.  He  had  dictated  an  article  to  his 
^renographer  in  which  he  quoted  in 
full  a  letter  which  he  received  from 
J(  iterson  Davis  nineteen  years  ago.  It 
was  feared  that  he  might  have  mis- 
quoted some  parts  of  it,  and  before  the 
stenographer  left  the  house  members 
of  the  family  got  the  original  letter  and 
compared  it  with  Mr.  Vest's  quotation 
of  it.  It  was  found  that  he  had  given 
I:  word  for  word. 


BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 

By  Ben.  King. 


[Benjamin  Frankliiv  King,  Jr.,  born  at  St. 
Joseph,  Michigan,  Nov.  17,  1857;  died  at  Bow- 
ling Green,  Ky.,  April  7,  1894.  Musician,  poet, 
gentle  satirist  and  humorist  of  the  highest  and 
purest  order.  Every  company  was  brightened 
by  his  coming,  every  man  felt  better  for  hav- 


ing heard  his  quaint  remarks.  Feeling,  sensi- 
bility, spirit  and  the  kindly  quality  of  homely  hu- 
man nature  characterized  his  verse.  According 
to  Opie  Read  there  was  about  him  a  droll,  a 
charming  irresponsibility — he  was  "a  Thomas 
Hood  from  Michigan."] 


Sometimes  I  ain't  a  thing  to  do,  an'  so  list  lor 

the   nonce, 
I  think  of  things  I  didn't  see  out  on  Midway 

Plaisance. 
Although  they  claimed  'at  every  tribe  an*  na- 
tion, seems  to  me. 
Was  represented,  yit  there's    .some    I    simply 

didn't  see. 
I  went  all  through  the  Cairo  street,  an'  saw  the 

Luxor  great, 
I  saw  the  South  Sea  Islanders  an'  them  from 

Congo  State, 
I   saw  the   Patagonians,  but,  dum  it  all.  my 

wish 
Was  more  to  see  them  funny  folks  from 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

I  took  in  all  the  bildin's  that  was  prom'nent  on 

the  grounds, 
Got  in  with  a  Columbian  guard  and  we  jist 

went  the  rounds, 
I  says  to  him,  "I'm  here  this  week  to  take  the 

hull  thing  in; 
I  might  not  git  a  chance  to  go  against  the  thing 

agin. 
Outside  o'  horticulture  an'  some  o'  the  sraalW 

fruits 
I  want  to   see  mem  Wolverines  afs  still  a- 

wearin'  boots. 
So  don'  show  me  no  minin*  er  animals  or  fish. 
I'd  rather  see  them  curios  from 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

What  d*  I  care  for  foreign  folks  'at  com^  from 

pagan  lands? 
Tve  heerd  and   read  of  Paig,  an'   heerd  the 

tom-tom  hands, 
I've  seen  enough  of  Egypt,  'n  Algiers,  'nd  an- 
cient Rome, 
An'  now   I'm  jist  a-spilin  fer  somepin'  rigb* 

round  home. 
Why,  gosh  all  Friday!  Take  yer  Turns  'an    all 

yer  foreign  kit, 
I  want  to  see  them  Wolverines,  an'  I  ain't  seen 

'em  yit; 
Old  Michigan  I'm  after;  seems  as  if  I  heerd 

the  swish 
Of  breakers  like  I  used  to  in 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


So  comin'  out  from  there  I  says,  "We'll  take 

another  route; 
Course  you  may  know  your  bizness,  but  I  know 

what  I'm  about. 
I'm  on  a  hunt  for  friends  just  now,  not  Japf 

or  Javanese, 
Or  sore-eyed  Esquimaux,  er  Coons,  er  bias-eyed 

Chinese. 
I've   heerd   enough   of   "hot!    hot!    hot!"   got 

frightened  at  the  roar 
'Round  Hagenback's,  an'  shook  hands  with  the 

Sultan  of  Johore, 
Gntil  I'm  simply  tired  out,  an'  now  my  only 

wish ; 
Is  jist  to  see  them  old-time  folks  from 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich." 

I  walked  till  I  got  dusty  an'  thought  I'd  like 
to  wash. 

When  lookin*  up  I  saw  a  tower — ^'twas  Michi- 
gan, by  gosh! 

"Come  on,"  I  says,  "I'll  show  you  now  some 
folks  jrou  never  saw. 

Human  bein's  from  Muskegon,  Dowagiac  an* 
Saginaw ; 

Them  folks  'at  raises  celery  'way  out  in  Kal'- 
mazoo, 

Cassopolis,  an'  Globeville,  an'  Ypsilanti,  too— 

St.  Joe  an'  Berrien  Center."    I  guess  I  got  n?y 
wish 

I  jined  the  jays  an'  we  went  back  to 
Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


THE  GATEWAY 


G«T.    Cwaamimth   •t    lows,    mm    Redprodty 

In  his  inaugural  address  Gov. .  Cum- 
niins,  of  Iowa,  declared  he  did  not  believe 
in  "standing  pat." 

"He  did  not  believe  "Let  well  enough 
alone"  applied  to  any  state  or  nation." 

"When  any  sodety  ceases  to  grow 
better,  it  has  begun  to  grow  worse,"  he 
declared. 

He  argued  that  the  policy  of  "standing 
pat"  on  the  tariff  question  was  losing  the 
markets  of  the  world  to  the  United 
States,  and  declared  that  the  time  had 
come  for  Iowa  to  raise  hig^  the  flag  of 
reciprocity. 

The  governor  told  the  farmers  of  Iowa 
tliat  they  would  be  the  gainers  by  the 
admission  of  the  agricultural  products  of 
Canada  into  this  country,  for,  by  so  do- 
ing, he  declared,  a  treaty  could  be  entered 
into  which  for  years  to  come  would 
"make  us  practically  masters  of  the  im- 
ports into  that  dominion." 

"We  have  reached  a  point  where  a 
billion  dollars  substantially  measures  the 
^•alues  of  our  annual  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products,"  added  Gov.  Cummins^ 
with  reference  to  reciprocity,  "and  a  half- 
billion  the  value  of  our  exports  in  manu- 
factures. So  far  as  our  own  capacity 
goes,  we  can  increase  both  indefinitely, 
but  it  must  be  through  the  medium  ot 
reciprocity. 

"It  has  been  possible  to  make,  and  in 
my  judgment,  it  is  still  possible  to  make, 
a  treaty  with  Canada  which  would  for 
years  to  come  make  us  practically  masters 
of  imports  into  that  country.  In  the  last 
ten  years  American  manufacturers  have 
expended  $100,000^000  in  the  establish- 
ment of  plants  in  Canada  which  would 
have  been  kept  at  home,  with  all  the  labor 
which  that  implies,  if  there  had  been  a 
fair  and  permanent  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  two  countries/* 


PeerleM  and  Powerful    New    FrelKb<     [«oe 
moUTea  om  thm  Detroit  A  Martrtaa^  By* 

What  a  contrast  between  the  locomo- 
tive of  today  and  that  of  ten  years  ago! 
This  contrast  is  observable  not  only  by 
railroad  men,  but  as  well  by  the  public. 
The  fine,  type  of  modem  locomotives  now 
in  use  on  many  railroads  is  really  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  day.  The  new  con- 
solidation freight  engines  that  have  just 


been  constructed  by  the  American  Loco- 
motive Co.  for  the  Detroit  &  Mackinac 
Railway  cannot  be  excelled  for  power 
and  speed  by  anything  in  the  motive 
power  line.  Some -idea  of  these  huge 
machines  may  be  obtained  from  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions:  Cylinders,  21  inches 
in  diameter  with  26-inch  stroke;  eight 
driving  wheels  51  inches  in  diameter 
with  a  total  wheel  base  of  22  feet  3 
inches;  diameter  of  boiler  at  smoke-box 
74^  inches  with  376  flues  2  indies  in 
diameter,  the  steam  pressure  being  200 
pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  fire-box  heat- 
ing surface  covers  2i2j4  square  feet  and 
the  flues  an  additional  2,560  square  feet, 
making  the  total  heating  surface  2,772}^ 
square  feet.  The  grate  area  is  34)^ 
square  feet ;  tender  capacity  6,000  gallons 
of  water  and  eleven  tons  of  coal ;  weight 
on  driving  wheels  151,000  pounds;  total 
weight  without  tender  i6S,ooo  pounds; 
total  weight  with  loaded  tender  288,000 
pounds  or  144  tons.  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  automatic  bell  ringer,  Westing- 
house-American  air  brakes,  Sellers  in- 
jectors and  various  other  improvements 
and  up-to-date  appliances.  The  heavy 
driving  wheels,  together  with  the  unusu- 
ally large  heating  surface,  which  provides 
an  ample  supply  of  steam  at  all  times,  in- 
sures high  speed  and  the  expeditious 
movement  of  trains  of  from  70  to  80 
loaded  freight  cars.  The  Detroit  & 
Mackinac  is  justly  proud  of  this  new 
power. 


"Wliltellak    TiKK»    From    BUclilsaB. 

From  the  government  fish  hatchery  at 
Northville  last  month  1,000,000  white- 
fish  eggs  were  shipped  to  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  1,000,000  to  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  being  the  second  shipment  to 
New  Zealand.  It  will  take  more  than 
four  weeks  to  make  the  journey  from 
Northville  to  the  Southern  Pacific  station, 
10,000  miles  away. 


Wire  Clotb. 


The  report  of  the  Michigan  Wire  Qoth 
Co.  for  the  past  year  shows  assets  of 
$176,546.64,  with  no  debts.  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  W.  J.  Chittenden  was  elec- 
ted president,  Frank  H.  Croul  vice-presi- 
dent, Hugh  O'Connor  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, and  F.  Purdie  superintendent. 


A  MAGAZmE'<?f:  THE  TIMES 
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A   Well    Conducted   Pertodlcal. 

The  Gateway  for  January,  a  Michigan 
magazine  which  is  a  good  worker  for  the 
cause  of  reciprocity  and  Michigan  indus- 
tries, is  published  at  Detroit.  It  is  a 
well  conducted  periodical,  with  just 
enough  fiction  to  make  it  interesting  to 
the  general  public.  This  issue  has  two 
good  articles  on  the  necessity  for  speedy 
action  in  the  cause  of  reciprocity — one  by 
S.  W.  McCall  of  Massachusetts  and  one 
by  John  W.  Charlton.  Mr.  Charlton 
says  Canada  will  soon  be  at  a  point  be- 
yond our  friendliness  if  we  do  not  mend 
our  tariff  ways.  There  are  various  short 
and  valuable  articles  on  the  resources  of 
Michigan.  The  magazine  is  only  5  cents 
— another  indication  of  the  cheapness  of 
magazines  and  books  •  in  these  days. — 
Minneapolis  Times. 


MIcblsfliM    Mmuvimetvrevu'    Aanociation. 

In  each  city  of  the  state  where  there 
are  a  number  of  members  of  the  Michigan 
Manufacturers'  Association  a  bureau  of 
the  organization  is  formed,  officered  by  a 
chairman  and  secretary  who  investigate 
all  questions  affecting  manufacturers  in 
their  section  and  then  pass  them  on  with 
recommendations  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  state  association.  George  E. 
Bardeen  is  president ;  J.  F.  Walsh  secre- 
tary ;  general  offices  have  been  established 
in  Detroit.  President  Bardeen  has  ap- 
pointed the  following  bureau  chairmen: 
Detroit,  Henry  Williams,  of  the  Williams 
Bros.  Co. ;  Grand  Rapids,  John  W.  Blod- 
gett ;  St.  Clair,  Franklin  Moore,  secretary 
and  treasurer  Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Co. ; 
Adrian,  Byron  L.  Shaw,  secretary  Lamb 
Wire  Fence  Co. ;  Lansing,  G.  Willis  Be- 
ment,  secretary  and  treasurer  E.  Bement 
Sons ;  Muskegon,  Enrico  M.  Perry ;  Mar- 
quette, Peter  White;  Hastings,  Chester 
Messer;  Saginaw,  Wm.  B.  Mershon; 
Belding,  Frank  A.  Potter,  secretary  and 
treasurer  Ballou  Basket  Works;  Otsego, 
J.  N.  Perkins,  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager Otsego  Chair  Co.;  Jackson,  W.  H. 
Withington,  president  Withington  & 
Cooley  Manufacturing  Co.;  Buchanan, 
Messrs.  Lee  &  Porter;  Albion  P.  M. 
Dearingf,  secreta|:y  and  treasurer  The 
Cook  Manufacturing  Co. ;  Bay  City,  E.  B. 
Foss,  E.  B.  Foss  &  Co. ;  Alpena,  Herman 
Besser,  Besser,  Churchill  Co.;  Flint,  W. 


F.  Stewart,  president  and  treasurer  W.  F. 
Stewart  Co.;  Holland,  Fred  J.  Metz, 
president  West  Michigan  Furniture  Co.; 
Dowagiac,  J.  O.  Becraft,  P.  D.  Beckwith 
Co.;  Niles,  W.  A.  Reddick,  St.  Joseph, 
John  McConnell,  president  Compound 
Door  Co.;  Three  Oaks,  Edward  K. 
Warren,  president  Warren  Featherbone 
Co.;  Charlotte,  Fred  C.  Cobb,  Webster^ 
Cobb  &  Co. ;  Ovid,  Samuel  F.  Pearl,  pres- 
ident Ovid  Carriage  Co.  Several  im-por- 
tant  cities  are  omitted  from  this  list  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  president  has  not 
yet  decided  on  the  best  men  for  the 
places. 


SettUnjc   Fnima  In  Bay  Connty. 

Several  hundred  Germans  from  Illi- 
nois, the  last  division  being  29  persons 
from  East  Lynne,  111.,  have  settled  in  Bay 
county  within  the  last  two  years.  All 
have  purchased  lands,  mainly  within  a 
few  miles  of  Bay  City,  and  will  raise 
sugar  beets. 


T1i«  Re 


•f  It. 


"What  makes  the  catboat  go  so  fast?'' 

Asked  little  Willie  Spink. 
"The  dogfish  must  be  chasing  it," 

Said  father,  with  a  wink. 


With  n   Sv^eeptnir  Bow. 

"I  will  go  down  the  chimney  first,  if 
you  don't  mind,"  said  the  polite  chim- 
ney sweep. 

"Oh'v  certainly,  soot  yourself,"  Re- 
plied his  equally  courteous  assistant. 


Not  ^eoeNMartly  IfeaTeBly,  Though. 

*T  think  he  has  a  heavenly  voice." 
*'Yes,  perhaps  so;  at  least  unearthly." 


miiere  the  IrUlininn  Had  the  Scot 

Sir  Walter  Scott  liked  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  meeting  an  Irish  beggar  in  the 
stieet  who  importuned  him  for  a  six- 
pence. 

Not  having  one,  Scott  gave  him  a 
shilling,  adding  with  a  laugh,  "Now, 
remember,  you  owe  me  sixpence." 

"Och,  sure  enough,"  said  the  beggar, 
"and  God  grant  you  may  live  till  I  pay 
vou!" 
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THB  GATEWAY 


The  Hon.  Henry  Richard  Gibson 
comes  to  Congress  from  one  of  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  Tennessee  where  they 
make  moonshine  whiskey  and  vote  the 
Republican  ticket.  He  is  short  of  stat- 
ure, has  a  weak,  squeaky  little  voice 
which  sometimes  gets  clogged  in  the 
midst  of  what  might  be  an  eloquent  per- 
oration or  a  flight  of  oratory. 

Gibson  was  addressing  himself  to  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  Democrats  in  general 
and  their  position  upon  the  tariff  question 
in  particular  when  he  exclaimed : 

"Why,  tariffs  are  like  a  pair  of  sus- 
penders, sometimes  tight  and  sometimes 
loose;  but  Uncle  Sam  needs  them  just 
the  same  to  keep  up  his " 

Right  here  the  voice  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
Richard  Gibson  struck  a  high  treble 
note,  flared  and  .stopped  short.  His  vocal 
cords  failed  to  vibrate  and  produce  sound. 

The  House  held  its  breath  while  Repre- 
sentative Henry  Richard  Gibson  took  a 
long  one  to  clear  his  throat.  The  sus- 
pense, which  seemed  to  last  for  fully  a 
minute,  was  more  painful  to  auditors 
than  to  orator,  for  every  one  was  wond- 
ering whether  the  Hon.  Henry  Richard 
Gibson  would  say  "trousers"  or  "pants," 
and  some  even  thought  that  he  might  say 
"pantaloons,"  inasmuch  as  he  comes  from 
a  remote  mountain  region.  Even  "over- 
alls" would  be  better  than  "pants,"  which 
is  most  unparliamentary. 

But  all  fears  were  without  foundation, 
for  the  Hon.  Henry  Richard  Gibson 
would  be  guilty  of  no  impropriety.  Fin- 
ally, when  he  had  cleared  his  throat  and 
recovered  his  voice,  he  continued,  "his 
running  expenses " 

The  words  which  followed  for  the  next 
half  minute  were  forever  lost  in  the 
shouts  of  laughter. 


FiffureM  on  Pannma  and  NIcaragma. 

The  Panama  route  is  134.57  miles 
shorter  than  the  Nicaragua  route,  has  less 
vSummit  elevation,  will  have  fewer  locks, 
26.44  miles  less  curvature,  and  will  re- 
quire but  twelve  hours  time  for  a  deep 
draught  vessel  to  pass  through,  whereas 
it  would  take  thirty-three  hours  in  the 
case  of  the  Nicaragua  route.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  constructing  the  two  can- 
als, including  the  $40,000,000  to  be  paid 


to  the  New  Panama  Company,  but  ex- 
cluding the  cost  of  acquiring  concessions 
from  the  governments  concerned,  is 
$189,000,000  for  the  Nicaragua  canal  and 
$184,000,000  for  the  Panama  canal.  The 
estimated  annual  cost  of  operating  will 
also  be  $1,300,000  less. 


fjamroaffe  of  the  Monroe  Doclrlne. 

President  Monroe,  in  his  seventh  an- 
nual message  (Dec  2,  1823),  laid  down 
the  principle  of  what  has  ever  since  been 
known  as  the  "Monroe  Doctrine,"  thus: 

"We  owe  it  to  candor  and  to  the  amic- 
able relations  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  those  (Great  European)  Pow- 
ers to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their 
system  to  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  exist- 
ing colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  Eur- 
opean Power  we  have  not  interfered,  and 
shall  not  interfere,  but  with  the  govern- 
ments who  have  declared  their  independ- 
ence and  maintained  it,  and  whose  inde- 
pendence we  have,  on  great  considera- 
tions and  on  just  principles,  acknowl- 
edged, we  would  not  view  any  interposi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them, 
or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their 
destiny,  by  any  European  Power,  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  manifestation  of  an 
unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States." 


Sc'hemenu 

"You  say  that  Mr.  Cumrox's  daughters 
no  longer  have  the  slightest  trouble  about 
getting  money  from  him  ?" 

"No  trouble  whatever.' 

"How  do  they  manage  it?" 

"They  are  having  him  teach  them  to 
play  bridge  whist." 


Vet  Perhaps  He  Did. 

When  Emperor  William  shut  the 
crown  prince  in  his  room  for  disobedience 
let  us  hope  that  he  did  not  rub  it  in  by 
saying:  "My  boy,  this  hurts  me  worse 
than  it  does  you." 


Open    Season. 

The  doctor  who  grafted  one  man's  ear 
on  another  man's  head  claims  the  experi- 
ment was  a  success.  Most  grafting  ex- 
{)eriments  seem  to  be  successful  these 
days. 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  TIMES 
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rbe  Poor  Peon. 

Michiganders  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  account  of  the  laziest  mortal 
on  earth.  In  the  north,  the  peon  would 
have  to  change  his  habits,  or  perish.  The 
peon,  or  peasant,  of  Mexico,  is  probably 
the  laziest  mortal  under  the  sun.  He 
seldom  leaves  his  home,  and  while  he  will 
labor  there  with  tolerable  steadiness  and 
industry,  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  one 
to  go  to  a  part  of  the  republic  where  la- 
bor is  scarce  and  wages  double  that  of 
his  own  district.  Large  contractors  have 
therefore  resorted  to  an  expedient  to  se- 
cure labor.  They  often  go  and  engage  a 
whole  village  of  peasantry  from  the  in- 
terior, move  them  all,  men,  women  and 
children  to  the  scene  of  their  labors.  The 
wealthy  ranchman  has  often  to  resort  to 
this  expedient  to  secure  laborers  to  work 
his  land  or  attend  to  his  cattle.  For  this 
same  reason  every  ranch  of  large  dimen- 
sions in  Mexico  has  several  small  villages 
upon  it,  which  consist  wholly  of  people 
and  their  families  employed  upon  the 
ranch. 

As  the  Mexican  peasant  is  careless 
about  money  matters,  so  he  is  careless 
about  everything  else  he  does,  Very 
rarely  has  he  any  interest  in  his  work, 
and  so  it  is  usually  very  badly  done.  He 
cannot  understand  why  anyone  should 
want  to  hurry,  or  to  do  more  than  he 
actually  has  to  do.  If  you  leave  him 
alone  and  expect  him  to  work  in  your 
absence  there  are  99  chances  out  of  100 
that  you  will  be  mistaken.  In  all  prob- 
ability he  will  sit  down  and  patiently 
wait  for  your  return  and  smoke  the  in- 
evitable cigar  to  pass  away  the  time. 

As  the  peasant  is  with  his  work,  so  he 
is  with  his  family  and  his  home.  In 
most  cases,  though  he  loves  them  in  his 
own  way,  he  takes  no  thought  of  them. 
The  wife  has,  therefore  to  exert  herself 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  she  gen- 
erally does. 


A   Stnvnse   Combination. 

What  might  have  happened  under 
slightly  modified  conditions  will  be  in- 
teresting to  contemplate  by  students  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  in  reading  the 
true  story  of  a  somnambulist  who  lodged 
at  the  Victoria  Hotel  in  Kansas  City. 

Two  men  occupied  the  same  bed    in 


room  109.  Two  other  guests,  a  man 
and  his  wife,  strangers  to  the  occupants 
of  109,  had  room  iii,  immediately  ad- 
joining. The  somnambulist  was  one  of 
the  men  in  109.  About  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  he  arose  in  his  sleep,  went  to 
a  window  and  fell  out  and  down  to  a 
gravel  roof  some  six  feet  below.  With- 
out waking  he  walked  along  until  he 
reached  a  window  in  room  iii,  crawled 
in,  and  got  into  the  bed  occupied  by  the 
man  and  his  wife,  without  waking  tihem. 
His  roommate  missed  him  about  three 
hours  later.  The  clerks  were  called  and 
a  search  was  made.  The  door  of  iii  was 
opened  and  the  three  occupants  of  the 
bed  were  found  still  sound  asleep.  The 
two  men  were  awakened  and  the  intruder 
taken  out  without  disturbing  the  woman. 

There  are  three  very  unusal  things 
about  this  story.  First  that  the  sleep 
walker  was  not  awakened  by  the  fall; 
second,  that  occupants  of  iii  were  not 
aroused  when  he  joined  them,  and, 
third,  that  the  woman  was  not  disturbed 
by  the  searchers.  But  no  one  need  dis- 
credit the  particulars  as  here  given.  The 
unusual  features  are  adopted  as  a  matter 
of  course,  just  as  other  extraordinary 
happenings  are  when  there  are  no  conse- 
quences of  import. 

But  to  emphasize  the  fallibility  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  suppose  that  the 
woman  in  the  case  had  not  been  accom- 
panied by  her  husband,  but  had  been 
alone  in  the  room.  How  many  persons 
would  have  believed  the  story?  The 
man's  plea  of  somnambulism  would  have 
excited  only  laughter  and  the  woman's 
protests  of  innocence  would  have  been 
generally  discredited.  It  seems  to  be 
the  natural  impulse  of  the  public  mind 
to  jump  to  the  baser  conclusion  in  cases 
of  this  kind.  But  it  should  be  a  good 
lesson  to  reflect  how  unjust  the  natural 
inferences  in  this  possible  case — so  near 
the  actual  occurrences — would  have  been 
to  two  innocent  persons. 


Cmalilniir  Them. 

Calvert — "What  is  your  uncle  doing 
now  ?" 

Moore — "Sitting  on  juries." 

Calvert— "What !  Why,  I  thought  he 
was  judge  of  one  of  the  higher  courts." 

Moore— "He  is." 
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New    Orleaiu    and    tlie    Galf   ReaortM. 

:  Year  by  year  the  winter  resorts  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  become  more  popu- 
lar. There  is  much  to  recommend 
them  to  the  favor  of  those  who  seek  an 
equable  climate.  The  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  has  three  trains  daily  from 
Chicago  to  New  Orleans ;  two  in  addi- 
tion to  the  "Fast  Mail/'  which  leaves 
Chicago  at  2:50  a.  m.  The  next 
through  train,  the  "New  Orleans  Spe- 
cial/' is  vestibuled,  has  Pullman  sleep- 
ers, dining  car,  buffet-library,  smoking 
car,  nd  through  coaches.  Leaves  Chi- 
cago 8 :30  a.  m.,  arrives  New  Orleans  10 
a.  m.  next  day.  The  third  is  called  the 
"New  Orleans  Limited/'  a  vestibuled 
train  with  sleepers,  diner,  and  buflFet- 
library,  smoking  cars.  This  train  con- 
nects direct  at  Memphis  for  Hot 
Springs  and  for  Jacksonville,  Fla;  ar- 
rives New  Orleans  next  day  at  8  p.  m. 

Florida. 

A  special  through  sleeper,  of  the 
most  sumptuous  character,  leaves  De- 
troit Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Satur- 
days for  St.  Augustine.  Its  route  is 
via  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Queen  & 
Crescent  and  connecting  lines,  direct. 
Leaving  Detroit  at  12:35  p.  m.,  it  ar- 
rives at  St.  Augustine  at  10:30  p.  m., 
the  following  day. 


.National    Board   of   Trade    for  Ueviproclty. 

The  National  Board  of  Trade  at  its 
meeting  in  Washington  January  22 
adopted  the  following  resolution  on 
reciprocity : 

"The  the  National  Board  of  Trade 
favors  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  judicious  reciprocity  relations 
with  the  chief  foreign  markets  of  the 
world  and  especially  with  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  and  other  contiguous 
countries." 


Reciprocity  With  Canada. 

The  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  the 
most  influential  commercial  body  in  the 
state  of  Michigan,  has  adopted  resolu- 
tions  endorsing  in  the   strongest  terms 


the  policy  of  reciprocity  with  Canada. 
The  report  accompanying  the  resolutions 
is  along  the  same  line  of  thought  as  that 
of  the  article- in  The  Gateway  for  No- 
vember. That  article,  in  fact,  seems  to 
have  kindled  the  feeling  for  reciprocity, 
which  was  latent,  and  has  now  become  a 
steady  and  unquenchable  fire.  The  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Commerce  commit- 
tee, of  which  Hon.  Don  M.  Dickinson  is 
chairman,  takes  the  ground  that  if  it  is 
good  to  have  unrestricted  trade  between 
file  states  in  like  manner,  the  most  reci- 
procal trade  relations  with  Canada  would 
give  us  continental  traffic  as  unhampered 
as  that  between  the  states  of  this  repub- 
lic—continental commerce  instead  of  na- 
tional. 


A     -UasaKliic— Readable    and    IniftrvetlTe. 

In  the  January  "Gateway"  is  the 
sprightly  narrative  of  a  Polish  court 
wedding  of  olden  times.  It  is  taken  from 
the  journal  of  Francoise  Krasinska  which 
gives  an  abundance  of  charming  little 
details. — ^Joseph  Greusel,  Editor,  Detroit, 
Mich. — Burlington  Hawkeye. 


A  New  Volume. 


A  new  volume  of  The  Gateway  begins 
with  the  present  number.  The  enterprise 
has  been  received  by  the  public  with 
favor.  It  was  started  without  any  pre- 
liminary advertising,  and  from  the  first 
issue  has  received  a  measure  of  support 
that  has  grown  continuously.  The  good 
will  thus  generously  extended  spurs  on 
the  publishers  to  renewed  effort. 


Bndoraed    Hoar's   Plan. 

United  States  Senator  Hoar  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  his  autobiography,  proud- 
ly says:  "I  have  never  lifted  my  finger 
or  spoken  a  word  to  any  man  to  secure 
or  to  promote  my  own  erection  to  any 
office." 

I  quoted  this  to  a  New  York  politician 
the  other  day,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  it. 

^'Dat's  all  right,"  said  he.  "Dat's  de 
way  it  ought  to  be.  Dese  fellers  dat 
goes  about  givin'  you  de  finger  an*  de 
game  o'  talk  ought  not  to  git  de  office. 
Let  'em  put  up  de  long  green  an'  say 
nothin*.     Dem's  my  sentiments." 
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A  Irifle  Hard  oi  Mackenzie. 


6y  W.  N,  r. 


"Oh,  by  the  way/'  I  remarked,  "I  had 
nearly  forgotten.  I  brought  you  a  little 
trinket  from  Dublin-^sort  of  souvenir, 
don't  you  know ;"  and  I  hauled  out  of  my 
pocket  a  small  morocco  case. 

Lou  took  it  with  'a  little  gasp  of  pleas- 
ure. The  color  came  in  her  face,  and  I 
thought  I  saw  something  glisten  in  her 
eyes,  but  I  daresay  it  was  only  fancy. 

"Oh,  Jack^ — I  mean  Mr.  Norris — ^how 
lovely!" 

"'Mr.  Norris'  is  exactly  what  you 
don't  mean,"  I  put  in  boldly  ;^" what  you 
said  first  is  what  you  mean.  Isn't  it, 
Lou?"  I  added  gently. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Lou,  with  an  airy  toss 
of  her  head,  "if  you  know  so  much  better 
than  I  what  I  mean,  why,  have  it  your 
own  way  I" 

"Thank  you,  Lou,'  I  said  humbly. 
There  was  a  slight  pause,  then  Lou 
spoke. 

"But  I  am  really  afraid.  Jack,  that  I 
— I  ought  not  to  accept  this.  I  don't  think 
that — ^that  Edward  would  like  it;" 

"Well,  let  Edward  lump  it!"  I  mut- 
ftered. 

"What  did  you  say.  Jack?" 

"Oh,  nothing!  Has  the  day  been 
fixed?': 

"No,  not  yet,  Jack.  I  don't  want  to  be 
— I  mean,  I  don't  like  shprt  engage- 
ments." 

"Quite  right,  I  am  sure,"  said  I  de- 
cidedly. "Always  'look  before  you 
leap,'  don't  you  know,  and — " 

"Oh,  it  isn't  that,  Jack.  It's  all  ar- 
ranged— only — only — I  don't  believe  in 
hurrying  things." 

There  was  a  slight  pause;  then  I 
asked: 

"Where  are  you  going  this  summer?" 

"Next  week  mother  and  I  go  to  the 
seaside  for  a  month." 

"The  same  dear  old  place,  Lou  ?"  This 
in  a  rather  husky  voice. 

"Yes,  Jack,"  said  Lou,  softly. 

"Do  you  remember  what  jolly  times 


we  used  to  have  down  on  the  beach  by 
that  old  wreck?" 

"Oh,  Jack,  yes." 

"And  do  you  remember  how  I  used  to 
build  up  great  bulwarks  of  sand  about 
us  to  keep  off  the  incoming  tide?" 

"Yes,  and  how  like  a  Trojan  you 
worked,  rebuilding  as  fast  as  the  sand 
was  washed  away!"  cried  Lou,  with 
glowing  face.  I  think  for  the  moment 
we  both  forgot  'dear  Edward !'  " 

"And  do  you  remember  that  last  night 
on  the  beach?  It  grew  so  chilly  I  had 
to  put  my  coat  around  you." 

"Yes,  Jack!"  said  Lou,  softly. 

"And — and  then  I  had  to  hold  your 
hands  to  keep  them  warm." 

"Jack!"  very  softly. 

"And,  Lou,  do  you  remeuiber  how  you 
used  to  make  fun  of  the  way  I  tied  my 
scarf?" 

"Well,  you  know"  you  never  could  tie 
it  decently." 

"And  how  yoa  tied  it  one  evening  for 
me,  only  somehow  it  wouldn't  stay  tied 
and  you  had  to  tie  it  over  again?" 

"Why,  Jack,  you've  got  on  the  very 
identical  tie  now !" 

"Why,  so  I  have!"  This  in  a  tone  of 
great  surprise,  as  I  looked  at  it  critically 
in  the  glass.  * 

"And  it  is  tied  as  disreputable  as 
ever!"  said  Lou,  despairingly. 

"Yes,"  I  admitted;  it  does  look  rather 
forlorn." 

"Jack,  I'm  afraid  you're  past  reform- 
ing!" 

"I  know  somebody  who  could  reform 
me,"  I  said,  gently. 

A  pause.  Somehow .  there  were  an 
awful  lot  of  pauses  in  our  conversation. 

Then  I  remarked  casually;  "I  sup- 
pose you  arrange  Mr.  Mackenzie's  ties 
for  him  now?" 

"Don't  be  silly,  Jack! ,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
is  a  more  orderly  man  than  you  are,  sir. 
He  is  quite  able  to  tie  his  own  scarf." 

Another  pause. 
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"I  wonder,"  I  ventured  presently,  "if 
Mr.  Mackenzie  is  good  at  building  sand 
fortresses/ 

"Why,  Jack,  how  ridiculously  you 'talk. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  is  not  coming  to  the  sea- 
shore with  us.'  He  is  a  very  busy  man. 
He's  very  clever  and  ambitious,  and" — 
with  a  little  catch  in  her  voice — "he  has 
•too  much  on  hand  just  now  to  take  a 
holiday." 

"Lou,"  I  said  suddenly,  "why  do  you 
want  to  marry  Mr.  Mackenzie?" 

"What  an  absurd  question !  Why,  be- 
cause— ^because  I  want  to." 

"Why  do  you  want  to,  Lou  ?" 

"For  various  reasons,  if  you  want  to 
know,"  said  Lou,  with  her  chin  in  the  air. 

"Indeed  I"  I  said  ironically. 

"And" — defiantly — "if  you  want  to 
know  one  reason — I  want  to  be  of  some 
use  in  the  world.  I've  been  throwing 
away  my  life.  I've  been  wasting  my 
time,  always  going  to  this  affair  or  that, 
or  flirting  outrageously  with  you — so 
there!" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  I  cried  fiercely, 
"that  those  dear  old  times  we  used  to 
have  together  were  flirtations?" 

"I  don't  see  what  else  they  were, 
Jack  I"  said  Lou,  her  lips  trembling. 

"Why,  Lou,  didn't  you  think  that  I 
meant  what — "  Then  a  great  light 
dawned  on  me.  "Do  you  suppose  I 
would  ask  a  girl  to  marry  me  till  I  could 
afford  to  give  her  what  she  was  accus- 
tomed to?" 

"You  must  have  a  very  poor  opinion 
of  a  girl  if  you  think  that  would  make 
any  difference  to  her!"  she  replied  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say — ?"  I  broke  in. 

"r  don't  mean  to  say  anything." 

"But,  Lou,  if—" 

"Jack,  are  you  aware  that  I  am  en- 
gaged to  be  married?"  This  with  tre- 
mendous dignity. 

"I  have  no  objection,"  I  remarked. 

"Oh,  indeed !"  very  haughtily. 

"All  I  object  to  is  the  person  you  are 
going  to  marry." 

"'Really !" — ^with  withering  sarcasm. 

"Of  course,"  I  began  humbly,  "a  poor 
beggar  of  a  fellow  like  me — a  rolling 
stone — who  isn't  clever  or — " 


"Now,  Jack,  don't  be  a  goose.  Really, 
there  is  lots  of  good  in  you,  only— only  it 
needs  bringing  out." 

"That's  it,"  I  cried  eagerly.  That's  it. 
It  needs  bringing  out;  but  who  is  going 
to  bring  it  out?" 

"Why,  I— I  don't  know,'.'  faltered  Lou. 

"Looking  at  the  matter  entirely  from 
an  impartial  standpoint,"  I  remarked 
slowly,  "it  seems  to  me  that  a  man  like 
Mr.  Mackenzie — we'll  say — who.  is  as 
steady  as  a  house,  whose  future  is  as  as- 
sured, and  who  is  so  wrapped  up  in  his 
work"  (I  did  not  know  any  such  thing, 
but  it  did  very  well  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment)— "it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  man 
is  infinitely  less  in  need  of  a  woman's 
helping  hand  than  a  poor  fellow  like  me, 
who  is  likely  to  go  to  the  deuce  if  he  does 
not  get  married  and  settle  down."  And 
having  delivered  myself  of  this  lengthy 
oration,  I  paused. 

There  was  no  reply. 

"Lou?" 

"Yes,  Jack!" — ^very  faintly. 

"Lou,  you  are  crying!" 

"I-^I'm  not!"  came  in  tearful  accents 
from  the  corner  where  Lou  sat.  "It's 
c-cruel  and  c-cowardly  to— to  talk  to  me 
that  way  when  you  know  I'm  engaged  1" 

The  second  hand  of  the  solemn-faced 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece  traversed  a  full 
half-circle.     Then  I  remarked  slowly: 

"Lou,  I  came  back  as  soc«i  as  I  could. 
I  did  not  even  stop  for  the  regatta,  and 
all  during  the  journey  home  I  could  only 
think  of — what?  Lou,  I  was  wondering 
if  a  girl  who  was  engaged  found  out  she 
cared  for  another  fellow — " 

"Jack?" 

"I  am  only  speaking  in  a  general  sort 
of  way.  I  was  wondering  if  it  would 
not  be  that  girl's  duty  to  break  off  that 
engagement,  in  justice  to  her  fiance,  and 
in  order  that  she  might  keep  the  other 
fellow  from  going  to  the  bad." 

This  argument  may  not  stand  analysis, 
but  the  tnith  of  the  matter  is  I  was 
desperate. 

Lou  was  standing  by  the  window,  ap- 
parently looking  out.  There  was  silence 
for  some  moments.  Then  I  took  up  my 
hat  and  my  gloves  and  moved  toward 
the  door. 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  TIMES  7 

"Oh,  are  you  going,  Jack?"  came  from  a  pale,  anxious  face,  her    little    hands 

the  window.  clasped  nervously  together. 

"Yes — oh,   I  nearly  forgot ;  g^ve  my  "J^^k,  if — if  you  want  to  go  an)rwhere, 

very  kind   regards   to   Mr.    Mackenzie,  why  don't  you  go  to  the  seaside  next 

Good-by."  week?    It  will  do  you  a  lot  more  good 

I  stopped  a  moment  to  rub  my  silk  hat  than  going  to— to  Africa." 

with  my  sleeve.  I  looked  very  thoughtful,  as  if  I  were 

"When   shall   I — shall    we — see    you  considering  the  idea.    Then  I  looked  up 

again,  Jack  ?"  at  her. 

"I  don't  know" — very  grimly.    "I  am  "Lou,"  I  said,  "what  would  Mr.  Mac- 
going  to  Africa  or  China  or— or  some-  kenzie  say?" 
where — "  Lou  gave  me  one  radiant  look  as  she 

With  that  I  walked  slowly  to  the  front  whispered,  "I  am  going  to  write  to  him 

door,  and  opened  it  with  a  great  rattling  to-night,  and  then — and  then  it  won't  be 

of  the  door  knob.  any  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  business." 

I  beard  a  slight  rustle  behind  me,  and  Yes,  it  certainly  was  hard  on  Macken- 

looking  over  my  shoulder  I  saw  Lou  with  zie,  but  "all's  fair  in  love  and  war." 


THE  SANDS  '0  DEE. 

by  Charles  Kingsley, 

II  was  this  poem  that  first  drew  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  intellectual  merits  of 
Charles  Kingsley. 

O,  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home, 

Across  the  sand  o*  Dee!" 
The  western  wind  was  wild  and  dank  with 
foam, 

And  all  alone  went  she. 

The  creeping  tide  came  up  along  the  sand. 
And  o'er  and  o'er  the  sand, 
And  round  and  round  the  sand, 

As  far  as  eye  could  see; 
The   blinding  mist   came    down   and   hid   the. 
land — 

And  never  home  came  she. 

Oh,  it  is  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair? — 
A  tress  of  golden  hair 
A  drowned  maiden's  hair. 

Above  the  nets  at  sea? 
Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair 

Among  the  stakes  of  Dee. 

They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 
The  cruel,  crawling  foam. 
The  cruel,   hungry  foam, 

To  her  grave  beside  the  sea ; 
But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle 
home. 

Across  the  sands  o*  Dee. 
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OF  THE  RIVER  KALAMAZOO. 


BY    MADGE    M.    BURNHAM. 


Have  you  heard  the  pretty  legend,  sad  and 

mournful,  and  quite  true, 
Of  the  brave  and  dusky  lover  and  the  Indian 

maid,  Mahzoo? 
How  they  lived  and  loved  and  wandered  on 

the  river's  shady  shore, 
Happiest  of  Indian  lovers  in  the  days  that' are 

no  more? 

All  day  long  the  maiden  labored,  weaving  bas- 
kets by  the  stream, 

Thinking  of  her  lover  Kahla,  weaving  him 
into  her  dream; 

And  when  twilight,  faintly  stealing,  filled  with 
shadows  all  the  land, 

Mahzoo  watched  and  waited,  eager  for  the 
clasp  of  his  strong  hand 


She  would  spring  near  to  the  willow,  o'er  the 

water  hanging  low. 
While  the  shadows  on  the  ripples  danced  and 

played  and  wavered  slow. 
Soon  he  comes — she  hears  the  paddle  of  his 

light  birch-bark  canoe; 
"Kahla!"  calls  she;  cries  he,  "coming,  coming 

to  my  own  Mahzoo  I" 

Ah?  one  night  she  waits  in  silence;  sad  her 
face — her  Love  is  dead, 

Wounded  in  the  chase,  her  warrior,  in  a  fort- 
night to  be  wed. 

In  the  mom  they  find  sweet  Mahzoo  lying  si- 
lent in  the  stream, 

Gone  unto  her  lover,  Kahla,  nevermore  to 
watch  and  dream. 


Still  the  echoes  o'er  the  river  may  be  heard 

soft  thro*  the  air; 
Echoes   of   the   warrior  Kahla  and  of  young 

Mahzoo  the  fair. 
All  the  trees  repeat  the  whisper,  all  the  ripples 

murmur,  too,- 
In  the  stream  that  bears  their  name  now— 

bears  the  name  "Kalamazoo." 


Glimpses  at  tie  fflstory  of  Betrolt. 

INSTRUCTION    AND    SCHOOLS    UNDER   THE 
FRENCH  REGIME  AND  BRITISH  OCCUPATION. 


by  CLARENCE  M. 

T 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  schools 
were  established  in  Detroit  in  the  early 
days  of  French  occupation.  At  the  time 
of  the  founding  of  the  village  in  1701, 
much  more  attention  was  paid  to  edu- 
cating boys  to  be  successful  hunters  and 
trappers  or  farmers,  and  girls  to  become 
frugal  housewives,  than  there  was  to 
their  being  able  to  read  and  write. 

On  Cadillac's  first  expedition  in  the 
Spring  of  1 701,  he  brought  with  him  two 
priests — ^a  Recollet  and  a  Jesuit — ^be- 
cause no  expedition  or  settlement  was 
deemed  to  be  perfect  or  even  permissible 
without  a  priest.  The  church  was  of 
much  more  importance  to  these  pioneers 
than  was  the  school  house. 

The  Jesuit  did  not  remain  with  Cadil- 
lac but  started  from  the  post  on  the  day 
of  its  location  and  made  his  way  over- 
land through  tWe  dense  and  trackless 
woods  to  Mackinac,  where  there  was  a 
Jesuit  Mission.  The  Recollet  priest  re- 
mained at  Detroit  until  he  was  murdered 
by  the  Indians  a  few  years  later. 

The  only  child  that  came  with  the  first 
expedition  was  Antoine,  Cadillac's  oldest 
son.  , 

Cadillac  himself  was  a  man  of  consid- 
erable education,  and  it  is  possible  that 
he  gave  some  instruction  to  his  son.  His 
secretary,  Etienne  Veron  de  Grandmeuil, 
was  also  a  man  of  some  education,  and 
acted  as  the  recorder  of  the  village,  and 
amanuensis  of  Cadillac.  Some  instruc- 
tion may  have  been  given  by  this  man, 
as  also  by  the  village  priest,  Constantin 
de  I'Halle. 

In  the  year  1702  Madam  Cadillac  and 
Madam  Tonty  came  to  the  settlement, 
each  accompanied  by  children,  and  soon 
others  followed  with  families,  so  that 
the  need  of  some  sort  of  instruction  be- 
came apparent. 

In  orie  of  his  earliest  official  reports 
Cadillac  recommended  the  institution  of 
schools    for    the    instruction    of    Indian 
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children,  and  it  would  be  quite  strange 
to  suppose  he  would  advocate  instruc- 
tion to  savages  and  leave  his  own  chil- 
dren to  become  -savage  and  uneducated. 

When  Madam  Cadillac  left  to  follow 
in  the  pathway  her  husband  had  pointed 
out,  that  led  to  Detroit,  she  left  her  eld- 
est daughter,  Judith,  to  be  educated  and 
domiciled  by  the  Ursuline  nuns  in  Que- 
bec. It  is  probable  that  she,  as  Therese 
Guyon,  had  been  educated  in  the  same 
institution  before  her  marriage  to  An- 
toine de  la  Mothe  Cadillac  in  1687. 

While  the  inclinations  of  every  child 
in  the  settlement  was  to  follow  the  wild 
life  led  by  their  savage  friends  and 
neighbors — for  it  was  a  life  of  seeming 
freedom  from  restraint — it  is  likely  that 
the  mother  love  of  such  women  as 
Madam  Cadillac  and  of  her  village  neigh- 
bors, would  provide  as  much  schooling 
to  their  children  as  they  were  capable  of 
giving.  The  village  grew  rapidly.  With- 
in the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence 
nearly  six  hundred  Canadians  had  come 
to  the  place,  and  had  left  their  names 
permanently  attached  to  it,  either  in  tjie 
public  records  of  Montreal  or  of  Detroit. 
In  this  number  there  were  a  great  many 
children,  of  course,  and  some  of  them 
obtained  fairly  good  educations  for  fron- 
tier inhabitants. 

There  is  fio  record  of  the  employment 
of  a  school  teacher  at  this  early  date. 
The  only  record  we  have  of  the  existence 
of  any  books  in  the  village  is,  that  in 
the  inventory  of  Cadillac's  household 
goods,  there  is  included  "three  shelves 
for  books,  lined  with  boards  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  height."  There  was  a  rec- 
ord of  currents  events,  land  transactions, 
military  court  martial,  inventory  of  es- 
tates, etc.,  kept  by  Cadillac,  which  is  now 
in  the  archives  at  Quebec. 

At  no  subsequent  period  during  the 
time  of  French  occupancy  is  there  any 
direct  evidence  of  schools  or  teachers. 
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•  The  church  records,  containing  mar- 
riage, birth  and  death  records  during  the 
period,  are  frequently  signed  by  people 
of  the  village,  showing  that  many  of 
them  had  learned  to  sign  their  names, 
but  it  quite  as  frequently  happened  that 
the  witnesses  on  these  occasions  were 
unable  to  show  even  that  slight  evidence 
of  schooling. 

About  the  year  1730  there  came  to 
Detroit  a  man  named  Robert  Navarre. 
He  has  many  descendants  living  in  De- 
troit and  Michigan  to-day.  Navarre  was 
a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary  edu- 
cation for  his  time — ^at  least  for  Detroit. 
He  was  bom  in  France  and  had  received 
his  education  in  that  country.  Shortly 
after  coming  to  Detroit  he  was  appointed 
sub-delegate  and  royal  notary.  These 
offices  implied  most  everything.  Of 
course  the  man  in  actual  charge  of  the 
post  was  the  military  commandant,  and 
it  is  nowhere  intimated  that  there  was 
ever  a  question  of  authority  between  the 
commandant  and  Navarre,  but,  subject 
only  to  the  commandant,  the  notary  was 
the  authority  on  all  occasions.  He  was 
the  record  keeper,  the  lawyer,  the  gen- 
eral scrivener,  the  surveyor,  title  gath- 
erer, tax  collector,  and,  I  believe,  the 
school  teacher  of  the  settlement. 

Navarre  so  conducted  himself  that  he 
not  only  won  the  admiration  and  good 
will  of  his  fellow  Frenchmen,  but  on  the 
advent  of  the  English  in  1760,  he  was 
continued  in  his  office  of  notary,  or  rather 
was  employed  to  fill  the  office  without 
retaining  the  name. 

During  his  thirty  years  of  public  life 
he  made  nearly  all  the  public  records — 
save  only  the  church  records  that  were 
kept  by  the  priests.  His  receipts  for 
titles  are  to  be  found  among  the  family 
papers  of  nearly  every  Canadian  of  the 
period,  and  his  name — ^peculiarly  writ- 
ten "Navarre" — ^he  had  long  since 
dropped  his  first  name — is  to  be  found 
on  every  public  document  between  1734 
and  1760. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  progress  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  there  was  a 
French  school  teacher  here  named  Jean 
Baptiste  Roucoux.  He  was  bom  in 
France,  and  after  coming  to  Detroit,  he 
married  Marie  Joseph  Deshetres  in  1765. 
He  lived  on  St.  Jacques  street  in  the  old 
town,  and  probably  kept  his  school  either 


in  his  own  house  or  in  a  building  belong- 
ing to  Ste.  Anne's  Church.  In  addition 
to  his  duties  as  a  school  teacher  he  was 
leader  of  the  choir  of  that  church. 

The  English  came  in  1760,  not  because 
they  wanted  to  take  possession  of  the 
country  as  permanent  traders  and  tillers 
of  the  soil,  but  because  a  military  duty 
forced  them  to  take  whatever  propeny 
of  the  enemy  they  could  find.  They  came 
with  soldiers,  not  civilians.  After  the 
war  closed  in  1763,  and  even  before  that 
date,  there  were  a  good  many  pack  trad- 
ers— peddlers,  we  might  call  them — ^who 
wended  their  way  through  Canada  and 
along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  to 
visit  the  far  western  post  of  Detroit  and 
to  trade  with  the  Indians  and  French 
and  with  the  few  English  people  who 
were  here.  There  were,  at  first,  only  a 
few  English  families  in  Detroit,  and  con- 
sequently not  many  children  to  be  looked 
after  by  the  new  commandant. 

The  old  notary  Navarre  continued  to 
do  his  work  for  the  French  people,  and 
there  were  two  English  notaries — or 
notaries  appointed  by  the  English  Gov- 
ernment— Gabriel  LeGrand  and  Philip 
Dejean.  Neither  of  the  new  notaries 
was  sufficiently  educated  in  the  English 
language  to  act  as  a  teacher.  The  Brit- 
ish commandmant  might  possibly  have 
had  a  chaplain  with  his  troops,  but  there 
is  a  slight  evidence  that  there  were  any 
religious  services  held  under  English 
rule  for  some  years. 

Marriages  and  baptisms  were  attended 
to  by  the  commandant.  Some  form  of 
elementary  education  was  probably  given 
to  the  English  children,  and  some  of 
these  children,  as  also  some  of  the  French 
children,  were  sent  to  Montreal  to  be 
eckicated. 

Whoever  has  had  occasion  to  examine 
the  records  of  these  early  days  will  be 
surprised  with  the  fine  penmanship  to 
be  met  with.  Joseph  Campau,  who  was 
born  about  1770^  wrote  an  elegant  hand, 
and  there  are  many  of  his  writings  to  be 
found.  Barnabas  Campau  also  wrote  a 
very  good  business  hand. 

John  R.  Williams,  whose  mother  was 
a  sister  of  Joseph  and  Barnabas  Campau, 
wrote  a  hand  to  be  envied  by  everyone 
except  the  most  expert  penmen.  Mr. 
Williams  not  only  excelled  in  penman- 
ship, but  also  in  composition.     He  was 
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a  voluminous  writer.  He  kept  a  copy 
of  all  the  letters  and  documents  he  issued 
in  a  long  life  full  of  activity  and  there 
are  very  few  writers — not  professional — 
who  can  put  words  and  sentences  to- 
gether more  effectively  than  could  John 
R.  Williams.  I  believe  that  these  three 
men  were  educated  at  Montreal.  To 
them  all,  and  to  John  -R.  Williams,  in 
particular,  we  owe  much  of  the  progress 
towards  popular  common  school  educa- 
tion that  has  come  to  our  city  and  our 
state. 

There  were  many  others  here  at  this 
time  who  were  interested  in  educational 
matters.  George  Christian  Anthon, 
whose  son  Charles  subsequently  became 
the  most  noted  Greek  and  Latin  scholar 
of  his  age;  John  Macomb,  whose  sons, 
William  and  Alexander,  were  prosperous 
merchants,  •  and  whose  grandson,  Alex- 
ander, became  the  commander  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

Upon  signing  the  final  treaty  of  peace 
in  1783  England  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
ever  becoming  the  permanent  possessor 
of  Detroit,  and  from  that  time  her  atten- 
tion was  directed  towards  maintaining 
it  as  a  military  post  only.  No  permanent 
improvements  were  ever  made  in  any 
directions,  save  perhaps,  to  keep  the  fort 
in  repair.  No  lands  were  granted  to 
encourage  farmers  to  cultivate  the  coun- 
try, and  civilians  were  not  induced  to 
come  here  to  settle.  Although  at  least 
one,  and  perhaps  two  elections  to  parlia- 
ment were  held  in  Detroit,  the  parlia- 
ment, when  assembled,  hesitated  to  pass 
laws  that  were  required  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  village.  They  did  pass  a 
few  necessary  acts,  but  in  very  unsatis- 
factory form.  They  passed  no  laws  for 
the  establishment  of  schools,  but  the  peo- 
ple who  lived  here  were  progressive  to 
the  extent  that  they  established  schools 
for  themselves. 

One  of  the  most  public  spirited  of  the 
citizens  of  that  date  was  John  Askin,  an 
extensive  trader,  and  he  was  associated 
with  the  Macombs  and  with  Commodore 
Alexander  Grant,  and  James  May  and 
with  many  others,  who  devoted  their 
means  towards  maintaining  a  school  in 
the  village. 

^  school  of  that  day  was  not  like  the 
public  school  of  to-day.  Then  a  teacher 
was  employed  by  a  number  of  citizens, 


who  agreed  to  send  children  to  him  and 
to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  for  the  tuition 
of  each  child.  The  school  room  was 
usually  a  room  in  the  dwelling  of  the 
teacher  or  in  a  room  rented,  for  the  pur- 
pose. There  were  no  school  houses.  The 
pupil  paid  for  his  tuition  by  the  term, 
and  was  expected  to  furnish  a  portion 
of  the  fire  wood  used  for  heating  the 
room  and  candles  for  lighting  it  on  dark 
days. 

One  teacher  only  was  engaged  in  each 
school,  and  this  teacher  was  expected 
to  give  instruction  in  every  course  of 
study  from  the  primer  to  trigonometry. 
Usually  both  boys  and  girls  attended 
the  same  school,  but  occasionally  we  find 
teachers  for  girls  only.  The  French  in- 
habitants, being  mostly  French  Catho- 
lics, were  inclined  to  employ  a  French 
Catholic  teacher,  who  would  not  only 
give  instruction  in  the  French  langauge, 
but  would  also  give  instruction  in  the 
tenets  of  the  Catholic  church. 

A  Madam  Mary  Crofton  kept  a  school 
for  both  boys  and  girls  as  early  as  1789, 
and  perhaps  even  earlier.  The  only  ac- 
cessible account  of  her  school  shows  she 
received  ii  is  per  month  for  each  pupil. 
She  taught  for  two  years  at  least. 

Hugh  Holmes  is  mentioned  as  a  school 
master  in  the  fall  of  1790.  He  remained 
as  a  teacher  of  boys  for  several  years. 
He  charged  £6  8s  per  year  per  pupil. 

From  1789  to  1800  there  were  a  good 
many  teachers  and  on  some  occasions 
there  were  several  schools  open  at  the 
same  time. 

Francois  Houdow  kept  a  French  school 
in  1793  and  1794.  He  gave  instruction 
to  children  and  slaves.  There  were  many 
slaves  in  the  district  at  that  time,  and 
some  of  their  owners,  notably  John  As- 
kin,  thought  that  they  should  be  edu- 
cated. In  an  old  account  book  kept  by 
Mr.  Askin  is  an  entry  under  date  of 
September  30,  1794,  "Paid  Francois 
Houdow,  French  school  master,  one 
year's  account  for  teaching  children  and 
slaves,  £15  IDS  od. 

In  1793  Joseph  Roe  kept  a  school. 
There  is  no  information  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  he  had,  but  an  old  account 
shows  that  on  November  10,  1794,  he 
purchased  twelve  spelling  books  at  3 
shillings  each,  indicating  that  he  had  at 
least  that  number  of  scholars.     He  con- 
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tinued  to  teach  until  1797 — Miss  Ad- 
hemar  kept  a  school  for  girls  in  1795. 
It  was  probably  under  the  patronage  of 
Ste.  Anne's  Church,  of  which  she  wa« 
a  member. 

Mrs.  Pattinson  (possibly  the  wife  of 
Richard  Pattinson),  kept  school  in  1795. 
John  Askin  paid  one-third  of  the  expense 
oi  maintaining  her  school,  and  Commo- 
dore Alexander  Grant  paid  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds,  aggregating  £35  lo*.  It 
is  possible  that  Askin  and  Grant  guaran- 
teed to  pay  th?se  expenses  and  then  col- 
lected from  parents  who  sent  children  to 
the  school,  a  portion.  It  would  seem 
that  a  tuition  was  paid  in  addition  to 
this  guaranteed  amount,  for  Commodore 
Grant  paid  an  additional  sum  of  i6o  for 
one  year's  schooling  of  his  daughter. 
The  Commodore  lived  on  his  farm  at 
Grosse  Pointe,  and  the  sum  paid  would 
indicate  that  Mrs.  Pattinscm  furnished  a 
home  for  the  young  lady,  as  well  as  in- 
struction. 

Matthew  Donovan  began  to  teach  in 
1794  and  continued  until  1798  or  1799. 
He  was  employed  by  subscription  of  a 
number  of  the  citizens.  He  received  a 
salary  of  £30  per  year  and  tuition  in 
addition.  To  him  Commodore  Grant 
sent  his  son,  Alexander,  and  the  teacher 
was  paid  for  Alexander's  twenty  months* 
schooling  ii6  13s  4d.  Donovan's  habits 
became  such  that  it  was  thought  best  to 
employ  another  teacher,  and  he  ceased 
his  employment  in  1798  or  1799.  In  con- 
nection with  his  dismissal  he  wrote  a 
pathetic  letter  to  Mr.  John  Askin,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Detroit,  November  15,  1798. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  informed  that  you  are  con- 
cerned in  establishing  a  school  in  this 
town  in  opposition  to  me,  which  amazling 
surprised  me,  for  I  candidly  declare  that 
I  always  persuaded  myself  that  you 
would  be  the  last  man  in  this  town  that 
would  do  me  the  least  injury.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  my  conduct  of  the  29th 
of  October  was  irregular,  but  partly  was 
owing  to  the  want  of  wood  and  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  for  it  was 
not  the  concurrence  of  the  will  altogeth- 
er, but  rather  a  fatality  impending  over 
me.  No  man  is  his  own  keeper,  neither 
is  any  man  altogether  perfect.    I  am  not 


very  subject  to  this  crime,  neither  do 
I  approve  of  it,  nor  is  there  any  persons 
existing  more  grieved  or  concerned  for 
it  than  I  am.  I  hope  never  to  be  guilty 
of  slich  a  crime,  for  I  have  made  as  abso- 
lute promise  never  to  taste  any  spiritous 
liquors  as  long  as  I  keep^  school  in  De- 
troit, and  hope,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Heaven  to  maintain  that  promise.  I  am 
bold  to  say  that  I  have  kei^  a  good  school 
these  four  years  past,  and  my  scholars 
will  prove  it  upon  examination,  and  to 
sum  up  the  total  loss  of  my  time  in  that 
irregular  way,  it  will  not  exceed  four 
days.  Notwithstanding  I  am  censured, 
but  I  censure  none.  I  own  my  faults, 
since  few  from  faults  are  free. 

I  perfectly  recollect  to  hear  you  say 
that  you  had  a  tender  feeling.  I  believe 
you  have.  Pray  let  it  not  be  extinguished 
towards  me,  who  am  willing  to  serve  you 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

MATTHEW  DONOVAN. 

It  is  said  that  Donovan  found  a  new 
employer  and  continued  to  keep  a  school 
for  several  years  after  the  date  of  this 
letter. 

*      *       i^ 

Before  leaving  the  time  of  British  oc- 
cupation— which  lasted  until  1796 — at- 
tention ought  to  be  called  to  Robert 
Nichol,  who  came  to  Detroit  a  youth  in 
the  year  1795.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival 
he  wrote  a  very  beautiful  hand.  He 
probably  came  from  England,  but^that 
js  not  certain.  There  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence that  he  ever  taught  school  in  De- 
troit, but  he  received  much  of  his  educa- 
tion there,  and  possibly  was  self  taught. 
The  book  kept  by  him  for  recording  his 
work  in  geometry  is  still  in  existence, 
and  plainly  shows  the  intense  application 
of  the  young  man,  who  was  obtaining  an 
education  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. The  neatness  and  accuracy  of 
his  mathematical  drawings  are  a  surprise 
to  every  one  who  examines  them  and 
knows  their  history.  Certainly  Robert 
Nichol  could  not  have  gained  all  the  edu- 
cation he  must  have  had  without  impart- 
ing some  to  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated, and  his  name  should  be  added 
to  the  list  of  Detroit's  early  teachers. 

Detroit  was  evacuated  by  the  English 
in  1796,  and  the  Americans,  under  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Wayne  and  Secretary  Win- 
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throp.  Sargent,  took  possession  of  the 
place. 

The  ordinance  of  1787  made  provision 
for  the  encouragement  of  popular  edu- 
cation throughout  the  Northwest  terri- 
tory and  the  people  who  came  here  with 
General  Wayne,  and  those  who  came 
shortly  after,  were  imbued  with  the  idea 
of  schools  and  schooling  for  every  one. 

With  Donovan  teaching  in  1799  Mr. 
Peter  Joseph  Dillon  proposed  to  Mr. 
Askin  to  open  a  school  in  the  place  there- 
tofore occupied  by  Donovan.  His  first 
written  proposal  to  open  the  school  reads 
as  follows: 


Sir: 


August  the  24th,  1799. 


On  consulting  my  own  mind,  I  do  not 
like  to  advertise,  but  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  send  you  a  memorandum  of 
an  agreement,  requesting  you  to  be  so 
kind  as  to  show  it  to  any  of  your  ac- 


quaintances, who,  you  think,  would  sub- 
scribe to  the  conditions. 

I  know  that  any  writing,  to  become 
binding  in  law,  for  a  sum  exceeding 
twenty  dollars,  must  be  written  on 
stamped  paper,  but  I  hope  none  will  be 
p€i-mitted  to  subscribe  who  is  not  -of 
both  known  principle  and  ability  to  com- 
ply punctually  with  the  agreement;  nor 
do  I  wish  any  to  subscribe  who  have  not 
pupils  to  send  to  school;  for  I  cannot 
be  under  obligations  of  a  pecuniary  na- 
ture, except  for  a  time  after  which  resti- 
tution is  to  be  made,  but  where  no  re- 
turn is  to  be  made,  I  will  receive  no 
money.  I  forgot  to  mention  in  the  mem- 
orandum that  I  would  continue  for  an- 
other half  year,  if  desired,  but  that  is 
supplied  by  an  additional  article  on  the 
back  of  the  paper.    I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
PETER  JOSEPH  DILLON. 

Mr.  John  Askin,  Sr.  * 


THE  NORTHERN  UOHTS. 

dy  Carroll  Ryan. 


"The  apparition  of  lost  ships  of  Arctic  seas 
forever  bound  in  frost  and  ice." 


Far  far  away  from  balmy  isles 
Those  ships  and  men  must  roam, 

They  ne'er  shall  answer  welcome  smiles 
Awaiting  them  at  home; 

While  round  that  northern  pole  they  sail, 

Before  the  breath  of  a  ceaseless  gale, 
In  a  winding-sheet  of  foam. 

And  round  and  round  the  pole  they  go, 

A  weird  and  ghostly  fleet 
The  shrieking  winds  around  them  blow 

The,  undissolving  sleet. 
The  Pilot  stands  beside  the  wheel. 
The  look-out,  clad  in  ice,  like  steel, 

Keeps  his  viewless  frozen  seat. 

Sad  watchers  wait  in  distant  lands 

Each  unretuming  barque: 
Draw  not  the  curtain  trembling  hands. 

Nor  peer  into  the  dark 
For  the  Northern  King  has  bound  them  fast, 
In  his  icy  sea — their  keels  have  passed 

O'er  ocean  nor  left  a  mark. 


Romaice  Goie  Wroigo 


by  An   Observer. 


**Do  you  see  that  couple  over  there?" 
asked  the  woman  in  the  silk  shirtwaist 
suit,  pointing  with  her  salad  fork  to  a 
nearby  table.  "Aren't  they  dear,  both  of 
them  ?  See  how  he  looks  at  her,  and  see 
how  her  color  comes  and  goes  and  how 
she  dimples  every  time  she  looks  at  him. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  sweet  as 
youthful  romance,  is  there?" 

The  other  woman  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  salad  fork.  They  were  all 
three  married,  obviously,  and  likewise 
contentedly  married. 

"Yes,  that  is  very  sweet,*'  commented 
the  woman  in  white  linen,  "but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  so  awful  as 
romance  gone  wrong.  Now,  I  never 
tried  to  be  romantic  but  once  in  my  life, 
and  it  was  the  most  dismal  thing  you  can 
imagine." 

"And  I,"  remarked  the  woman  in  pon- 
gee, "always  jeered  at  romance  and 
flaunted  my  matter-of-factness  at  every- 
body, and  yet  I  had  romance  fairly  forced 
on  me." 

"Well,  I  had  a  little  difficulty  myself," 
admitted  the  first  woman,  "for  I  was  al- 
ways so  romantic  it  kept  me  awake 
nights,  and  I  never  have  been  able  really 
to  be  romantic  to  save  my  life."' 

''Story,  story!"  cried  the  woman  in 
linen,  aqd  the  woman  in  pongee  began : 

"You  all  have  known  me  so  long  that 
I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  what  a  practical, 
matter-of-fact  person  I  have  always 
been.  When  I  was  a  youngster  I  never 
would  read  love  stories,  and  anything 
sentimental  always  embarrassed  me 
frightfully.  I  didn't  get  over  it,  either, 
and  as  I  grew  up  and  came  to  know  men 
my  affairs  with  them  were  always  of  thcj 
most  unsentimental  description.  I  effec- 
tually froze  anything  else.  Then  I  met 
Percy.  That  was  bad  enough,  you  know, 
that  I  should  actually  like,  and  like  ex- 
ceedingly, a  man  with  a  name  like  that. 
But  I  did,  and  I  liked  him  more  and 


more,- even  though  he  would  persist  in 
doing  such  foolish  things — sending  me  a 
single  rose,  and  asking  me  to  have  a  pic- 
ture of  my  hand  and  forearm  taken  for 
him,  and  things  of  that  sort.  Of  course, 
that  was  all  very  silly,  and  I  realized  it 
perfectly,  but  I  did  like  Percy  so  welL 
One  night  my  sister  and  I  were  going  to 
a  dance.  I  went  with  father  and  she  was 
going  with  her  fiance. 

We  got  there  first,  but  just  as  I  was 
leaving  the  dressing  room  she  came  in 
and  gave  me  a  note — she  said  it  had 
come  just  as  I  was  leaving  the  house — 
and  with  it  was  a  single,  long-stemmed 
white  rose.  She  said  she  brought  the 
note,  but  left  the  rose  because  she  knew 
[  never  carried  flowers,  and,  above  all, 
single  flowers.  I  opened  the  note.  It 
was  from  Percy,  and  the  sweetest  pro- 
posal a  girl  ever  got. 

But  what  fantastic  scheme  do  you  think 
he  had  concocted  ?  He  said  that  he  would 
be  watching  for  me  when  I  came  from 
the  dressing  room,  and  that  if  I  carried 
his  rose  he  would  know  that  he  might 
come  to  me,  but  that  if  I  did  not  I  would 
not  know  that  he  had  been  there  at  all. 
Now,  just  fancy  my  feelings  with  tliat 
note  in  my  hand,  Percy  out  in  the  ball 
room  somewhere,  and  not  a  white  rose 
within  two  miles.  For  the  thought  of  not 
carrying  that  rose  if  I  had  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me. 

"The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  find  him 
before  he  left  the  place  and  explain  to 
him  that  the  note  had  come  too  late.  But 
he  wasn't  in  sight  anywhere  in  the  ball 
room,  though  half  a  dozen  people  said 
they  had  seen  him  a  mcnnent  before.  I 
was  so  excited  that  without  a  wrap  of 
any  kind  I  dashed  out  to  the  street  en- 
trance, and  there,  half  a  block  up  the 
street,  I  saw  him  swinging  along  with 
his  head  down.  I  gathered  up  my  skirts 
and  bolted  after  him,  but  I  am  not  a 
swift  runner  and  he  is  a  fast  walker^  so 
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we  were  almost  two  blocks  from  the  ball 
room  before  I  got  near  enough  to  call 
him.  He  turned  around  and — it  wasn't 
Percy. 

Well,  I  came  back  to  my  senses  right 
quick  then.  To  think  of  me,  who  scorned 
romance  and  all  things  romantic,  racing 
along  the  streets  on  a  winter  night  in  a 
ball  dress  trying  to  find  a  man  to  tell  him 
I  would  marry  him.  I  started  back,  and 
in  spite  of  myself  I  cried  a  little.  I  was 
so  cold  and  so  unhappy.  And  do  you 
know,  right  at  the  door  I  met  Percy  com- 
ing out,  and — well,  you  were  both  brides- 
maids, and  you  know  the  rest." 

The  woman  in  linen  put  down  her  cof- 
fee cup  and  began : 

"My  dear,  that  was  nothing,  nothing  at 
all,  compared  to  trying  to  be  romantic 
wnth  a  man  who  hasn't  a  shred  of  ro- 
mance in  his  whole  system.  I  was  al- 
ways fond  of  nice  little  touching  romantic 
things,  a  single  flower,  for  instance, 
would  have  won  my  heart  then  and  there. 
Well,  you  know  when  the  Spanish  war 
came  on.  Fred  was  about  the  first  to 
volunteer,  and  he  and  his  company  were 
ordered  right  off  to  Cuba.  Now,  Fred 
and  I  were  not  engaged  at  the  time,  but 
we  knew  each  other  very  well  indeed,  and 
I  guess  we  were  both  pretty  sure  that 
we  would  be  engaged  before  long.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  touching  thing 
to  do  to  make  him  one  of  those  housewife 
things,  you  know,  that  has  everything 
under  heaven  tucked  under  a  tape.  He 
agreed  that  a  housewife  was  just  what 
he  needed.  He  threw  it  away  after  he 
got  to  Tampa,  though  he  never  dared  tell 
me  so  until  after  we  were  married.  So  I 
made  the  thing,  and  even  I  thought  it 
was  pretty  clumsy. 

It  seemed  such  a  sort  of  commonplace 
thing  to  be  giving  him,  though,  when  he 
was  going  away  to  be  a  hero,  that  I  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  it  very  romantic 
by  slipping  in  one  of  my  gloves.  I  had 
visions  of  him  finding  it  when  he  was 
under  a  tropical  sky  and  I  even  thought 
how  very  romantic  it  would  be  if  he 
should  happen  to  be  shot  through  it.  I 
tied  up  the  package  with  tissue  paper  and 
white  ribbon  and  presented  it  to  him  one 
evening  on  the  porch,  never  dreaming 


that  he  would  open  ii  tncn  and  there. 

But  Fred  was  always  such  a  blunderer, 
he  never  knows  when  liot  to  do  things. 
So  open  it  he  did  and  rummaged  through 
all  the  little  pockets  and  pulled  put  all  the 
things  from  under  tapes.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thing  he  dragged  out  the  glove. 
It  was  a  white  one  and  I  had  cleaned  it 
with  gasoline  before  putting  it  in,  and 
then  drenched  it  with  videt  water  to  kill 
the  odor.  But  you  know  how  violet  wa- 
ter dies  and  gasoline  lives  on  forever. 
He  glanced  at  it  a  moment,  then  said : 

"  *What  in  the  world  is  this  for?' 

"Naturally  I  felt  like  a  fool.  1  must 
have  left  it  in  there  by  mistake,'  I  stam- 
mered. But  Fred  is  such  a  persistent 
wretch,  and  he  saw  that  I  was  embar- 
rassed. 'No,  it  wasn't  that,'  he  insisted, 
'for  it  was  all  folded  away  in  here.  What 
did  you  put  it  in  for?' 

"I  don't  see  how  my  love  for  that  man 
ever  survived  that  moment.  Finally  I 
thought  of  the  violet  water  I  had  put  on 
it.  *I  tucked  it  in  there  to  perfume  the 
thing,  of  course,'  I  said.  'There  is  noth- 
ing so  good  as  old  gloves  for  sachet.' 

"That  was  my  undoing,  for,  quick  as 
thought,  he  carried  it  to  his  nose,  looked 
at  me,  and  throwing  the  despised,  glove 
into  mv  lap,  said,  'Well,  gasoline  is  a 
mighty  funny  thing  to  make  sachets  of.'  " 

The  other  women  sighed  sympathetic- 
ally at  the  horrible  tale,  and  the  woman 
in  the  silk  shirtwaist  suit  prepared  to  tell 
her  story. 

"You  may  think  you  were  romantic, 
my  dear,  but  you  were  not  a  circumstance 
to  me.  I  was  positively  awful,  unbeara- 
ble. My  mind  was  quite  made  up  that  I 
would  never  marry  a  man  who  did  not 
propose  to  me  by  moonlight  when  I  had 
on  a  white  dress,  and  I  had  secret  hopes 
that  it  would  happen  when  he  and  I  were 
strolling  through  the  woods,  with  night- 
ingales singing,  this  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  there  aren't  any  woods  within  miles 
of  this  town  and  I  never  heard  a  night- 
ingale in  my  life. 

I  pitied  sternly  practical  people  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  told  them, 
sympathetically,  how  they  were  missing 
all  the  sweetness  of  life.  Then  Jim  came 
along  and  his  name  was  as  much  of  a 
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cross  to  me  as  your  Percy  was  to  you,  those  awful  Italians,  who  should  come  up 

especially  as  he  absolutely  refused  to  be  but  Jim?    He  held  my  basket  for  me  and 

called  Jamie.    I  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  watched  me  fussing  around,  and  I  knew 

all  winter  and  spring  and  I  had  great  perfectly  that  he  was  laughing  at  me, 

hopes  of  the  summer  moonlight,  for  I  Presently  in  a  pause  in  the  dickering 

was  determined  that  he  should  not  pro-  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  as  he  might 

pose  until  it  could  be  done  according  to  have  remarked  'Fine  day,'  'Helen  you  are 

my  established  ideas  on  the  subject.  a  wonderfully  capable  girl.    You  and  I 

One    morning   mother    wanted    some  get  along  pretty  well  together,  suppose 

things  from  the  market,  and  I  took  a  we  call  it  a  go?'    Just  at  that  moment 

basket  and  went  down  to  get  them  for  two  gabbling  Italians  fell  on  me  with  a 

her.     It  was  very  hot  and  very  sunny,  lot  of  asparagus  and  radishes  and  things, 

very  noisy  and  very  smelly  around  there,  and  I  just  had  time  to  say,  'All  right, 

and  while  I  was  laboring    away    with  let's.' 


» >i 


.     NORTH  ULST.  BRITAIN. 

by  M.  F.  S. 

The  machair,  the  machair,  the  wild  land  of  the 
sea, 
The  green  land  with  the  gray  sand 
Where  salt  waves  break,  and  outcast 
Salt  mists  that  creep  in  shoreward,  as  souls  by 
Death  let  free. 

The  wild  geese,   the  wild   swans,  below  the 
windy  clouds, 
The  spindrift  clouds  a-blowing, 
As  first  snow  faintly  veiling 
The  land  and  sea  enwreathing,  and  wan  as 
dead  one's  shrouds. 

The  strange  calls,  the  strange  cries,  the  men 
unheeding  pass, 
The  spinner  with  the  white  thread, 
The  fisher  with  the  brown  nets, 
And   she   that   herds   the   cattle   through  the 
shiver  of  the  grass. 

The  bent  bent  grass,  the  long  grass,  it  silvers  in 

the  moon. 

The  moon  athwart  the  sunset. 

The  light  upon  the  darkness. 

The  light  that   wakes   the  music,  where  the 

Shith  are  rising  soon. 

The  old  Shith,  the  good  Shith,  the  Voice  that 
comes  and  goes,  ^ 
That  echoes  wide  of  heaven. 
No  human  lot  a-wailing, 
No  human  burden  wailing,  but  what  the  wise 
man  knows. 

The  machair,  the  machair,  the  beach  land  of 
the  sea. 
The  fisher  at  his  fishing, 
The  caillach  at  her  weaving. 
The  wild  birds  keening  westward,  they  stesJ 
the  heart  from  me. 


A  Great  Iiterior  Cityo 

SAGINAW— ITS  DEVELOPMENT  AND  SURPASSING  ADVANTAGES 
AS  A  MANUFACTURING  AND  MERCANTILE  CENTER. 

by  y,   W,  BRADT, 


If  one  who  had  lived  in  the  city  of 
Saginaw  any  length  of  time  and  had 
used  the  most  ordinary  powers  of  obser- 
vation were  asked  what  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  her  people,  he  would 
be  compelled  to  reply  their  indomitable 
pluck,  their  cosmopolitan  make-up,  their 
unwavering  faith  in  their  own  town,  and 
as  a  qualifying  shade,  a  slight  lack  of 
appreciation  of  their  really  great  advan- 
tages. Saginaw's  history  haj^  been  a 
truly  strenuous  one,  having  its  ups  and 
downs,  its  struggles  and  its  triumphs, 
its  depressions  and  its  reactions,  but 
through  it  all  the  people  have  been  found 
worthy,  and  now  that  the  city  has 
emerged  from  its  trials  into  an  assured 
position,  it  is  apparent  that  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  fought  the  good 
fight  in  the  early  days,  was  fully  justi- 
fied. In  those  early  days  Saginaw  drew 
upon  the  adventurous  spirits  of  many 
states,  inviting  them  with  the  fascina- 
tion that  the  wilderness  always  pos- 
sesses for  their  class,  and  witii  these 
came  some  of  the  best  of  the  sons  of 
other  lands,  broad  liberal,  and  progres- 
sive men  of  the  world,  so  that  in  its 
•make-up  the  city  is  free  from  the  vice 
of  provincialism,  and  in  this  respect  is 
rather  a  leader  among  cities  of  its  size. 
It  was  laid  out  for  a  large  city;  in  fact. 
Its  clothes  rather  erred  on  the  side  of 
size,  and  for  a  long  time  it  looked  as 
though  the  error  would  be  irreparable, 
but  the  filling  in  process  began  long 
since,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
as  to  the  outcome.  Saginaw  is  unques- 
tionably in  the  race  to  stay;  it  is  a  fact 
among  the  big  things  of  Michigan,  and 
year  by  year  its  prospects  grow,  and 
grow  with  a  steadiness  and  stnength 
that  is  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Lumber  Still   a  Feature. 

Saginaw  was  first  brought  into  world 
prominence  by  its  lumber  industry.  Na- 


ture gave  this  part  of  Michigan  what 
seemed  to  the  early  settlers  unbounded 
wealth  in  timbei,  and  their  drafts  on 
nature's  banks  came  in  with  the  regu- 
larity and  assurance  of  the  prodigal  son 
who  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  a  rich 
father,  and  can  see  no  other  reason  for 
his  existence  save  as  an  unfailing  base 
of  supplies.  This  timbei  wealth  was 
mostly  in  pine,  and  such  pine  as  delight- 
ed the  heart  of  the  lumberman.  Uniting 
here,  the  Flint,  Cass,  Shiawassee,  Bad 
and  Tittabiawassee  rivers,  fomijed  tjie 
Saginaw  river,  flowing  into  deep  water 
navigation,  and  bemg  itself  navigable 
to  this  point.  Hence,  Saginaw  natural- 
ly became  the  head  and  front  of  one  of 
the  largest  lumbering  industries  the 
world  has  seen,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  more 
logs  have  been  floated  down  the  Sagi- 
naw river  than  on  any  other  one  stream 
on  the  globe,  while  the  district  tributary 
to  Saginaw  has  manufactured  more  pine 
lumber  than  any  other  district  in  the 
world.  Saginaw  lumbermen,  however, 
in  no  wise  differed  from  their  kindred 
elsewhere,  and  their  assaults  on  the  for- 
ests had  in  inevitable  result,  so  that 
whilst  vast  fortunes  were  cleaned  up, 
the  picturesque  days  of  Saginaw's  limi- 
bering  came  to  the  inevitable  end,  as  far 
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as  the  native  source  of  supply  was  con- 
cerned. Yet,  while  the  sawmills  were 
necessarily  abandoned,  the  city  remained 
a  lumber  center  to  some  extent,  and  to- 
day is  the  home  of  a  number  of  wealthy 
and  important  concerns  recognized  the 
country  over  as  lexers  in  the  trade,  and 
contributing  much  to  the.  financial  st^md- 
ing  of  the  place.  And  in  connection 
there  are  a  number  of  big  concerns  en- 
gaged in  dressing  rough  lumber,  as  well 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  prod- 
ucts, such  as  portable  houses,  sash, 
doors,  boxes,  and  similar  lines 

Salt   and    CoaL 

Contingent  upon  the  lumber  industry 
there  grew  into  existence  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt.  Brine  of  a  superior  quality 
was  early  discovered  in  the  Saginaw 
Valley,  and  the  abundance  of  fuel  sup- 
plied by  the  waste  of  the  sawmills  ren- 
dered the  establishments  of  salt  blocks 
a  comparatively  easy  matter,  so  that 
Saginaw  soon  became  a  leader  also  in 
this  important  branch  of  commerce.  The 
manufacture  of  salt  was  carried  on  ior 
years,  and  out  of  it  grew  a  tremendous 
volume  of  business,  which,  however,  has 
dwindled  down  to  comparatively  insig- 
nificant figures,  so  that  while  there  i5 
today  a  manufacturing  capacity  of  600,- 
000  barrels,  the  last  report  of  the  State 
Salt  Inspector  shows  considerably  less 
than  200,000  barrels  output  in  Saginaw 
county,  or  district  No.  i,  as  it  is  officially 
known.  However,  the  plants  are  in  ex- 
istence, the  raw  material  is  as  plentiful 
as  ever,  and  commenting  upon  the  situa- 
tion, John  S.  Porter,  state  inspector  says  • 
"While  at  the  present  time  Saginaw  and 
Bay  counties  are  the  smallest  producers, 
it  seems  that  it  cannot  be  many  years  be- 
fore these  two  districts  will  be  more  fa- 
vorably located  to  manufacture  salt  than 
any  other  in  the  state  on  account  of  the 
continued  development  of  mining  in  these 
two  counties.  New  shafts  are  constant- 
ly ^  going  down  and  more  coal  being 
hoisted  each  year,  which  produces  a 
greater  quantity  of  slack  and  following 
the  trend  of  such  matters  in  older  coal 
districts,  there  soon  comes  a  time  when 
there  is  no  demand  for  all  the  slack  pro- 
duced, and  consequently  either  the  coal 
companies  themselves  will  manufacture 
salt  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 


their  slack,  the  same  as  the  large  himber 
companies  do  now  to  get  rid  of  their 
waste,  or  else  they  will  sell  at  such  a 
price  that  independent  manufacturers 
will  use  it  for  this  purpose." 

What  Mr.  Porter  reasonably  antici- 
pates coal  will  do  for  salt  it  already  has 
done  for  many  other  industries,  and  the 
discovery  and  development  of  mines  as- 
sures Saginaw  a  future,  the .  potentiali- 
ties of  which  appeal  most  strongly  to 
the  imagination,  and  which  as  a  matter 
of  cold,  hard,  business  fact  can  scarcely 
be  overestimated.  Always  a  progressive, 
enterprising  people,  Saginawians  are  go- 
ing to  the  front  so  rapidly  in  manufac- 
turing and  all  contingent  business  that 
the  city  has  attracted  more  than  ordi- 
nary attention  from  outside  capital,  and 
is  ranked  as  third  in  the  state  as  a  manu- 
facturing point  by  .the  State  Labor  Bu- 
reau, which  says  in  its  annual  report: 
"No  city  has  greater  diversity  or  variety 


Hon.  R.  E.  Crane, 
Judge  of  Probate. 

of  manufacturing  products."  Those  who 
were  disposed  to  consider  that  it  bor- 
dered on  the  profane  to  imagine  wealth 
could  possibly  be  produced  outside  of 
lumber  have  revised  tHeir  opinion  and 
the   reasonable  outlook   is  that  nothing 
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can  intervene  to  stop  the  forward  march 
of  substantial  progress. 

The   Mines   and   the    Money  They  Brfnsr. 

Truly,  Nature  was  kind  to  Saginaw 
in  giving  her  first  her  lumber  wealth 
and  when  that  was  exhausted  opening 
to  her  the  vast  possibilities  that  the  dis- 
covery of  coal  brought.  This  coal  prop- 
osition is  really  a  great  one,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  give  too  high  a  value  to  the 
services  of  those  who  worked  long  and 
well  to  bring  about  the  development  of 
the  mines,  among  whom  the  late  Samuel 
G.  Higgins  is  entitled  to  premier  place 
for  singular  devotion,  persistence  and  in- 
defatigable as  well  as  successful  effort. 
Coal  has  done  a  great  deal  for  Saginaw. 


nues  of  the  city.  It  is  estimated  by  so 
competent  an  authority  as  Robert  M. 
Randall,  manager  of  the  local  coal  com- 
panies, that  the  pay  rolls  for  Saginaw 
county  mines  approximate  $100,000  per 
month,  paid  in  cash,  for  there  are  no 
company  stores  or  anything  of  that  kind 
connected  with  the  industry.  Their  wage 
account  is  the  largest  item  of  expense  in 
the  production  of  the  coal,  and  the  sum 
referred  to  mostly  finds  its  way  into  the 
various  business  concerns  conducted  in 
Saginaw,  the  miner  being  a  liberal  spen- 
der of  his  money  and  always  living  as 
well  as  his  means  afford.  Another  source 
of  income  which  is  to  be  considered  is 
the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  mines 
each  month,   consisting  of  merchandise 


Saginaw  Post  Office. 


There  are  thirteen  mines  producing  coal 
in  Saginaw  county,  the  work  of  mining 
in  the  city  itself  having  been  begun  in 
1897.  Aside  from  the  impetus  to  manu- 
facturing, the  operation  of  mining  in  it- 
self is  a  tremendous  addition  to  the  reve- 


and  timber,  most  of  which  expenditure 
also  finds  its  way  into  the  same  channels. 

The  Bxpanaion  of  the  Coal  Indnatry. 

From  the  same  authority  it  is  learned 
that  there  is  mined  each  of  the  twenty- 
two  days  per  month  which  the  mines  of 
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Saginaw  county  average  some  5,000  tons 
of  coal,  making  the  annual  output  $2,- 
640,000.  Ninety  per  cent  of  this  output 
is  shipped  outside  the  county,  through- 


and  showing  in  the  best  appreciable  fonn 
the  value  of  the  industry.  It  is  further 
to  be  considered  that  the  industry  Has 
by  no  means  reached  the  highest  point 


W.  W.  Burgess, 
Sheriff  of  Saginaw  County. 


out  the  state,  and  to  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota, the  other  ten  per  cent  being  used 
in  the  city  of  Saginaw.  Figuring  on  this 
basis  the  receipts  from  outside,  for  this 
one  item  of  coal  produced  in  Saginaw 
county,  amount  to  over  $2,000,000  an- 
nually, a  very  handsome  revenue  indeed. 


of  its  development,  for  new  projects  are 
constantly  being  exploited,  many  parcels 
of  land  have  been  leased  throughout  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city,  with  a  view 
to  the  possibility  of  coal  mining,  and  tEe 
indications  are  that  for  very  many  years 
to  come  Saginaw  will  command  this  very 
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Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney, 
Representative  in  Congress. 
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important  advantage.  And  long  before 
the  coal  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  shall  have 
shown  signs  of  becoming  exhausted,  sci- 
ence  will   probably   have   made    up   its 


ers,  Brass  Castings,  Boxes,  Paving 
Brick,  Butter  Dishes,  Cat«up,  Carriages, 
Coal  Cars,  Desks,  Dust  Separators,  En* 
gines.       Farming     Implements,     Maple 


t'^t^ 


St.  Marj*8  Hospital. 


mind  to  tmfold  one  of  the  numerous  fuel 
supplies  which  are  being  held  in  reserve. 

Itaiiiitiietiuvs  Ib  Sagteaw. 

Coal  naturally  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  the  establishment  of  new  industries 
in  Saginaw,  as  well  as  aiding  in  the  ma- 
terial development  of  those  already  es- 
tablished, so  that  today  the  State  Labor 
Bureau  no  more  than  tells  the  bare  truth 
in  its  statement  that  "No  city  has  greater 
diversity  or  variety  of  manufactured 
products."  It  is  ont  of  the  most  inter- 
esting experiences  in  the  world  to  take 
a  trip  about  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  the  city,  as  was  recently 
done  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  when  it 
was  found  that  pretty  nearly  everything 
of  any  consequence,  from  a  toothpick  to 
a  bouse,  was  manufactured  right  at 
home,  and  the  following  partial  list  of  y 
articles  made  in  Saginaw  was  compiled : 
Air  Cutis,  Wood  Alcohol,  Asphalt  Roof- 
ing, Banjos,  Baskets,  Barrds  of  all 
kmdS)  Blue  Line  Lumbering  Tools>  Boil- 


Flooring,  Flour,  Furniture,  Gas  En- 
gines, Plate  Glass,  Graphite,  Harnesses, 
Leather  Horse  Collars,  Steel  Pressed 
Horse  Collars,  Hoops,  Ladders,  Leather, 
Lime,  Lumber,  Matches,  Muslin  Under- 
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wear,  Patent  Medicines,  Paper  Boxes, 
Pianos,  Pickles,  Portable  Houses,  Wood 
Pulleys,  Railroad  Machine  and  Car  Re- 
pairing Shops,  Roller  Bearings,  Rules, 
Sauer  Kraut,  Salt,  Sash,  Doors  and 
Blinds,  Band  Saws,  Gauge  Saws,  Seed 
Cleaning  Machines,  Shade  Rollers, 
Spring  Beds,  Staves  and  Heading,  Stove 
Polish,  Sugar,  Extension  Tables,  Tape 
Measures,   Tooth   Picks,   Trunks,   Tubs 


and  one  of  which  the  city  is  properly 
proud. 

Plate   Glass   and   Beet    Svsar. 

In  May,^  1902,  the  Sap^inaw  Plate  Glass 
Company  began  operations,  being  one  of 
the  eighteen  plants  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  only  one  in  Mich- 
igan, its  establishment  being  rendered 
possible  here  by  the  coal  discoveries,  and 


Hoyt  Library. 


and  Pails,  Vinegar,  Wash  Boards,  Wa- 
gons, Wheel  Barrows,  Wind  Mills, 
Wooden  Ware. 

There  are  several  of  these  plants 
which  are  the  equal  of  any  of  their  kind 
in  the  country.  For  instance,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Wickes  Bros,  will  compare 
favorably  in  points  of  equipment,  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  output,  standard  of 
wages,  and  number  of  skilled  men  em- 
ployed with  any  similar  institution  in  the 
United  States.  Wickes  Bros.'  vertical 
water  tube  boiler  has  an  international 
reputation,  and  there  are  also  made  by 
the  firm  other  boilers,  engines  and  simi- 
lar lines  of  products,  including  mill  out- 
fits, creating  a  very  important  industry 


by  another  beneficent  gift  of  nature,  an 
excellent  quality  of  sand.  The  plant  em- 
ploys 250  men,  its  pay  roll  is  a  big  ono, 
this  class  of  labor  earning  high  wages, 
and  its  output  is  3,500  feet  of  glass  every 
flay,  with  a  capacity  of  1,606,000  feet 
per  year.  Such  an  institution  has  not 
Dnly  its  direct  benefits,  but  also  its  possi- 
bilities in  other  lines  61  glass  manufac- 
ture, and  a  visit  to  the  establishment  is 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  the  prep- 
ress of  manufacture  being  a  beautiful 
one. 

Saginaw  is  also  to  the  fore  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  beet  sugar,  two  of  the  most 
complete  and  best  equipped  plants  in  the 
country  being  located  here.  It  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  that  the  fertile  coun- 
tiy   surrounding   the   city  is   admirably 
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adapted  for  the  raising  of  the  best  qual- 
ity of  sugar  beet  and  in  the  most  paying 
quantities,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
factories  followed  speedily  upon  this  fact 
being  ascertained.  During  the  campaign 
these  factories  grind  1,250  tons  of  beets 
per  day,  having  an  output  of  108,000 
barrels  of  sugar  for  the  season,  and  dis- 
tributing nearly  one  million  dollars  for 
beets  and  wages.  To  raise  the  required 
amount  of  beets  for  the  two  factories, 
9,800  acres  of  land  must  be  secured,  and 
in  addition  to  the  money  paid  out  for 
beets  and  wages,  large  quantities  of  coal, 
limestone,  bags,  barrels,  and  other  mate- 
rials are  purchased  by  the  companies. 

Railroad   FaelUtle*. 

Another  most  important  source  of 
revenue  to  the  business  of  the  city  is 
found  in  the  Pere  Marquette  machine 
and  car  shops,  which  employ  a  large 
number  of  men,  with  a  consequent  large 
pay  roll,  constantly  on  the  increase  by 
reason  of  the  increased  operations  of  the 
road,  and  the  fact  that  Saginaw,  while 


facilities,  having  eleven  diverging  lines 
— seven  divisions  of  the  Pere  Marquette, 
three  of  the  Michigan  Central  and  the 
Grand  Trunk.  There  is  also  now  being 
constructed  a  line  of  electric  railroad 
connecting  the  city  with  Flint,  and  thence 
with  Detroit,  and  tapping  a  fertile  stretch 
of  country  while  other  electric  lines  are 
being  projected.  In  addition,  there  is 
the  competition  afforded  by  a  navigable 
stream,  connecting  .with  Uie  important 
lake  ports,  a  stream  which  day  by  day 
calls  for  more  serious  attention,  and 
which  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
must  eventually  open  for  the  business 
of  the  largest  type  of  lake  vessels.  For 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  Saginaw  as  a 
manufacturing  center,  and  the  promises 
of  the  future,  the  matter  of  direct  con- 
nection with  the  more  important  lake 
ports  must  inevitably  be  taken  up. 

Banks    and   lV1iole«ale    Houaes. 

In  other  lines  of  business  than  manu- 
facturing, Saginaw  is  also  of  more  than 
passing  importance.    Its  banks  hold  high 


St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Home. 

not  now  having  the  head  offices,  is  natu-  reputation  throughout  the  country,  being 

rally  the  head   and   front  of  the   Pere  ably  and  prudently  managed,  yet  coa- 

Marquette  system.     In  fact,  Saginaw  is  ducting  an  immense  volume  of  business, 

peculiarly   well   situated   as   to   railroad  and  having  the  distinguished  record  of 
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being  able  to  command  the  highest  price 
for  their  stocks  of  any  bank  stock  in 
Michigan.  Saginaw  is  the  home  of  sev- 
eral wholesale  houses  of  the  first  class, 
doing  business  not  only  throughout 
Michigan,  but  also  all  over  the  North- 
west, their  operations  being  well  up  in 


parochial  schools,  and  the  Kindergarten 
branch  of  education  has  been  given  seri- 
ous attention  and  liberal  .support  There 
IS  now  building,  through  the  generosity 
of  Hon.  Wellington  R.  Burt,  the  finest 
Manual  Training  School  in  the  North- 
west, and  the  city  has  been  chosen  as  the 


St.  John's  Episcopal  Church. 


the  millions  every  year,  and  showing  a 
most  satisfactory  increase.  Saginaw 
houses  employ  more  than  200  travehng 
salesmen,  and  wholesale  houses  of  other 
cities  make  Saginaw  headquarters  for 
their  traveling  representatives  in  recog- 
nition of  the  city's  splendid  railroad 
facilities.  In  the  retail  fine,  Saginaw  is 
the  equal  of  any  city  in  the  stale.  Its 
stores  are  of  the  best  and  most  modem 
type;  the  stocks  carried  by  merchants 
are  of  excellent  quafity  and  up-to-date, 
and  what  cannot  be  bougbt  in  Saginaw 
places  of  business  it  is  little  use  to  look 
for  elsewhere. 

School*    and    Libraries. 

Saginaw  has  an  enviable  standing  as 
to  her  schools  and  churches.  There  are 
in  the  city  22  public  schools,  with  223 
teachers,  and  an  enrollment  for  1903  of 
11,251   pupils.     There  are  also  several 


site  of  the  Michigan  Industrial  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  There  are  many  beauti^ 
ful  church  buildings  in  the  city,  every 
denomination  being  well  taken  care  of, 
and  the  pastors  being  among  the  ablest 
men  of  their  calling  in  the  state.  Sup- 
plementing the  schools  and  churches, 
.Sa^naw  is  well  equipped  with  libraries. 
Saginaw's  hotels  are  famous  through- 
out the  country,  the  Hotel  Vincent  being 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  appointed 
in  the  state;  the  city  is  well  equipped 
with  theaters  anH  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment ;  it  has  an  attractive  summer  resort 
in  Riverside  Park;  a  first-class  street 
railway  system;  its  streets  are  well 
paved;  the  sewerage  system  is  excellent; 
the  public  buildings  are  worthy  of  any 
city,  and  its  residental  quarter  is  noted 
for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  homes, 
while  in  the  summer  months  there  is  no 
city  that  looks  more  beautiful  than  Sbgi- 
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naw,  owing  to  its  wealth  of  shade  trees, 
its  well  kept  laws,  and  its  clean  streets. 
In  all  the  essentials  that  go  to  the  mak- 
ing of  metropolitan  life,  the  city  is  well 
to  the  front. 

«A  G«m  In  Rich   Settlii«.>* 

Contributary  to  Saginaw's  prospects 
and  to  its  present  substantial  standing 
among  the  cities  of  Michigan,  is  the 
magnificent  country  surrounding  it. 
There  is  no  better  farming  land  in  the 
state,  and  no  better  class  of  farmers.  Al- 
most anything  that  is  worth  growing  is 
grown  in  this  section,  and  finds  ^  readv 
market,  and  of  late  years  the  farmers 


tions  of  a  comportable,  prc^ressive  and 
wrll-to-do  farming  community  are  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  and  this 
condition  cannot  but  work  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  all  parties  concerned. 

All  in  all.  no  city  is  better  favored 
than  Saginaw,  and  none  has  better  pros- 
pects. Its  manufacturing  industries,  its 
mercantile  standing,  its  railroad  facili- 
ties, its  coal  mines,  and  above  and  beyond 
all,  its  energetic,  public-spirited  and  pro- 
gressive people  make  for  a  future  of 
which  the  founders  of  the  city  never 
dreamed,  and  the  day  is  bound  to  come 
wheti  Saginaw  will  be  a  mighty  city  and 


have    turned    themselves     to    diversified  be  able  to  look  back  with  wonder  that 

crops,  leaving  the  old  ruts  to  their  less  it  was  ever  held  to  third  place  in  Michi- 

progressive  brethren  in  other  parts  of  gan,  when  first  was  so  assuredly  its  right 

ihe  country.    As  a  result  all  the  indica-  by  the  logic  of  fact^. 


Calyaury  ii  Battle. 


THE  TREMENDOUS  ENCOUNTER  OF  HORSEMEN  AT  GETTYSBURG. 
.by  GEN.  LLBWELTN   G.  BSTES. 


Gen.  Estes  entered  the  army  in  1861  as  a 
private  in  the  ist  Maine  Cavalry,  and  was 
mustered  out  in  1865  with  a  record  of  over  a 
hundred  battles  and  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general. 

Glorious  was  our  victory  at  Rummers 
farm,  on  the  right  of  our  lines,  where 
Gregg  met  Stuart  and  defeated  him. 
Gen.  Gregg  had  placed  his  two  brigades 
at  a  point  of  interception  of  the  Gettys- 
burg and  Hanover  turnpike  with  the  road 
which  ran  in  the  rear  of  the  right  of  our 
line,  of  battle,  connecting  with  the  right 
of  our  line  of  infantry  and  crossing  the 
turnpike.  About  12  o'clock  Gen.  How- 
ard, commanding  the  Eleventh  Corps  on 
Cemetery  Ridge,  dispatched  Gen.  Gregg 
from  his  position ;  large  columns  of  cav- 
alry could  be  seen  moving  toward  the 
right  of  our  line.  The  First  Brigade 
had  been  sent  to  relieve  Custer's  brigade 
of  the  Third  Division,  which  had  been 
ordered  to  Kilpatrick  on  the  left  about 
this  time.  The  enemy  pushed  forward  a 
strong  line  of  skirmishers  on  our  extreme 
right,  and  Gen.  Gregg,  satisfied  that  a 
battle  was  imminent  and  knowing  the 
importance  of  successfully  resisting  an 
attack  at  this  point,  which  if  succeeded 
in  by  the  enemy  would  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  serious  consequences, 
requested  Custer  with  his  brigade  to  re- 
main with  him,  which  he  did.  This  gave 
Gregg  two  fighting  brigades;  his  First 
Brigade  occupied  the  line  between  his 
cavalry  and  the  infantry. 

Gen.  Stuart  occupied  with  his  cavalry 
what  is  known  as  Cree's  Ridge,  north 
of  Lott's  house,  behind  heavy  timbered 
woods,  most  admirably  adapted  to  the 
massing  and  screening  of  troops. 
Gregg's  cavalry  was  not  so  favorably  sit- 
uated, his  line  running  through  an  open 
country  in  full  view  of  the  enemy.  The 
skirmish  lines  pushed  out  from  both  arm- 
ies and  maneuvered  for  position,  a  sharp 
artillery  duel  ensued  and  Pennington  and 


Randol's  batteries  soon  silenced  those  of 
the  enemy.  Col.  Mcintosh,  commanding 
the  Third  Brigade  of  Gregg's  cavalry, 
now  had  his  troops  all  engaged,  the  ist 
New  Jersey,  3d  Pennsylvania  and  ist 
Maryland,  and  they  were  being  hard 
pressed,  when,  Custer's  brigade  coming 
up,  the  5th  Michigan  is  sent  in  mounted, 
and  as  it  is  moving  into  position  a  dis- 
mounted regiment  from  Gen.  W.  F.  H. 
Lee's  brigade  comes  to  support  the  Con- 
federate skirmishers. 

A  heated  contest  ensues,  and  our  men 
are  retiring.  Improving  the  opportunity, 
Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  sends  forward  the  ist 
Virginia,  mounted,  charging  in  close  col- 
umn of  squadron,  and  advances  to  the 
attack.  The  charge  of  the  ist  Virginia, 
eye  witnesses  on  our  side  say,  was  one 
of  the  most  gallant  they  ever  witnessed, 
and,  reinforced  by  the  ist  North  Carolina 
and  Jeff  Davis's  Legion,  proved  to  much 
for  our  people,  and  they  were  giving  way 
when,  at  the  critical  juncture,  two  squa- 
drons of  the  ist  New  Jersey  charged  the 
enemy  in  flank,  and  this  charge,  with 
well  directed  shot  from  our  artillery; 
compelled  the  enemy  to  fall  back  on  their 
main  column  and  now,  moving  forward 
out  of  the  timbered  woods  previously  re- 
ferred to,  comes  a  Ifirge  mass  of  cavalry, 
Hampton's  and  the  balance  of  Fitzhu^ 
Lee's  brigade.  Gen.  Gregg  says :  'Right 
gallantly  did  they  come,  sweeping  on 
with  such  well  lined  fronts  and  with  such 
tremendous  pace,  it  seemed  as  though 
nothing  could  stand  against  them.'  They 
charged  in  the  close  column  of  squadron, 
and  directed  their  course  to  the  Spangler 
house. 

A  grander  spectacle  than  their  advance 
has  rarely  been  witnessed.  They 
marched  with  well  aligned  fronts  and 
steady  reins.  Their  polished  sabre  blades 
dazzled  in  the  sun.  All  eyes  turned  upon 
them.  Chester  on  the  right,  Kinney  in  the 
center  and  Pennington  on  the  left  opened 
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fire  with  well  directed  aim.  Shell  and 
shrapnel  met  the  advancing  Confederates 
and  tore  through  their  ranks.  Closing 
the  gaps  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  on 
they  came.  As  they  drew  nearer,  can- 
ister was  substituted  by  our  artillerymen 
for  shell,  and  horse  after  horse  staggered 
and  fell.     Still  they  came  on. 

Our  mounted  skirmishers  rallied  and 
fell  into  line;  the  dismounted  men  fell 
back,  and  a  few  of  them  reached  their 
horses.  The  ist  Michigan,  drawn  up  in 
close  column  of  squadrons  near  Penning- 
ton's battery,  was  ordered  by  Gregg  to 
charge.  As  the  two  columns  approached 
each  other  the  pace  of  each  increased, 
when  suddenly  a  crash,  like  the  falling  of 
timber,  betokened  the  crisis.  So  sudden 
and  violent  was  the  collision  that  many 
horses  were  turned  end  over  end  and 
crushed  their  riders  beneath  them.  The 
clashing  of  sabres,  the  firing  of  pistols, 
the  demands  for  surrender  and  cries  of 
the  combatants  now  filled  the  air.  At 
this  moment  two  squadrons  of  the  ist 
New  Jersey  Cavalry,  stationed  on  the  ex- 
treme right  of  our  line,  formed  for  a 
charge  and  came  down  on  the  flank  and 
rear  of  the  charging  columns.  This 
flank  attack  demoralized  the  Confederate 
column;  many  of  their  men  had  fallen, 
Hampton  was  wounded,  and  they  turned 
and  swept  back  to  the  starting  point  and 
the  fight  was  over. 

The  charge  of  the  ist  Michigan  was 
not  exceeded  by  any  regiment  then  or  on 
any  other  battlefield  of  the  war.  They 
were  heroes,  every  one  of  them.  I  had 
been  with  them  in  many  engagements; 
they  never  hesitated,  never  wavered  when 
the  fight  was  on. 

Gen.  Stuart  should  have  won  the  fight. 
He  had  with  him  the  strength  and  flower 
of  the  Confederate  cavalry,  led  by  their 
most  distinguished  commanders.  His 
force  consisted  of  four  brigades,  Hamp- 
ton's, Fitzhugh  Lee's,  Jenkins's  and  W. 
H.  F.  Lee's — in  all  twenty  regiments  and 
battalions,  with  three  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, McGregor's  Virginia,  Breathed's 
Maryland  and  Griffin's  2d  Maryland. 
Gen.  Gregg's  force  consisted  of  eleven 
regiments.  Only  seven  were  in  action. 
The  First  Brigade,  Col.  Mcintosh's,  con- 
sisted of  the  3d  Pennsylvania,  ist  New 
Jersey  and  ist  Maryland;  Custer's  bri- 


gade consisted  of  the  ist,  5th,  6th  and 
7th  Michigan,  with  three  batteries  of 
light  artillery;  Handol's,  Pennington's 
and  two  sections  of  Battery  H,  3d  Penn- 
sylvania. Gen.  Gregg  in  his  report  says 
of  these  batteries: 

The  fire  of  the  artillery  during  the  en- 
gagement was  the  most  accurate  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  they  did  much  toward  defeating  the 
cavalry  charge  of  Hampton  and  Fitzhugh 
Lee. 

Stuart's  avowed  object  was  to  strike 
the  rear  of  the  Federal  army  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Pickett's  grand  attack  upon  its 
center. 

We  cavalrymen  have  always  held  that 
we  did  much  to  save  the  day  at  the  most 
critical  moment  of  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg— ^the  greatest  battle  and  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
I  know  that  it  has  not  been  the  custom 
among  historians  to  give  us  credit  for 
having  done  so,  nor,  except  very  recent- 
lyi  to  give  us  credit  for  having  done 
anything;  So  fierce  was  the  main  en- 
gagement, of  which  the  infantry  bore 
the  brunt,  that  the  fighting  on  the  part  oi 
the  cavalry  passed  almost  unnoticed,  yet 
this  was  the  only  battle  of  the  war  in 
which  the  three  arms  of  the  service 
fought  in  combination,  and  at  the  same 
time  each  within  supporting  distance  and 
within  sight  of  the  other  and  each  in  its 
proper  sphere.  The  turmoil  incident  to 
an  active  campaign  allowed  us  no  oppor- 
tunity to  write  up  our  achievements,  and 
no  news  correspondents  were  allowed  to 
sojourn  with  us,  to  do  it  for  us.  But 
now  that  the  official  records  of  the  cam- 
paign, both  Union  and  Confederate,  have 
been  brought  together,  and  have  for  the 
first  time  been  made  accessible,  and  the 
official  map  of  this  field  has  been  pre- 
pared, the  g^eat  historian  of  the  war,  as 
yet  unknown  and  perhaps  unborn  will 
have  at  hand  materials  which  have  been 
denied  to  others.  He  will  see  the  im- 
portance of  the  fight  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe,  and  will  give  it  the 
credit  due  it.  Had  Stuart  succeeded  in 
his  well  laid  plan,  and  with  his  large 
force  of  cavalry  struck  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  the  rear  of  its  line  of  battle 
simultaneously  with  Picket's  mag^ficent 
and  furious  assault  in  its  front,  when  our 
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infantry  had  all  it  could  do  to  hold  on  have  been.       Fortunately  for  us,  fortu- 

to  the  line  of  Cemetery  Ridge,  and  but  nately  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  for- 

little  more  was  needed  to  make  the  as-  tunately  for  our  country  and  the  cause  of 

sault  a  success-^  novice  in  die  art  of  human  liberty,  he  failed, 
war  can  readily  tell  what  the  result  would 


BORDER  BALLAD. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


March,  march,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale, 
Why  the   deil  dinna  ye  march  forward  in 
order  »* 
March,  march,  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale, 
All  the  Blue  Bonnets  are  bound  for  the  bor- 
der. 
Many  a  banner  spread 
Flutters  above  your  head, 
Many  a  crest  that  is  famous  in  stor>. 
Mount  and  make  ready  then, 
Sons  of  the  mountain  glen, 
Fight  for  the  queen  and  our  Scottish  glory 

Come  from  the  hills  where  your  hirsels  arc 
grazing, 
Come   from  the  glen  of  the  buck  and  the 
roe; 
Come  to  the  crag  where  the  beacon  is  blazing, 
Come  with  the  buckler,  the  lance,  and  the 
bow. 
Trumpets  are  sounding, 
War  steeds  are  bounding; 
Stand  to  your  arms  and    march    in    good 
order. 
England  shall  many  a  day 
Tell  of  the  bloody  fray. 
When    the    Blue    Bonnets    came    over    th# 
border. 


College  Girls  of  To-Bay. 


HOW    IDEAS    AND    DBVBLOPMBNT    HAVB    CHANGED. 


by  Prof,  KATHERINE  LEE  BATES, 


The  typical  college  girl,  "before  her 
sophomore  year  is  over,  has  her  own 
affairs  in  hand  and  brings  a  fund  of 
superfluous  energy  to  the  common- 
weal. The  executive  ability  developed 
in  American  college  life  is  a  continual 
surprise  to  the  onlooker.  To  the  timid 
entering  student  many  things,  within 
the  next  four  years,  become  possible. 
She  may  be  found  running  a  magazine, 
dealing  shrewdly  with  printer  and  ad- 
vertiser, reading  proof,  writing  items, 
leaders,  reviews.  She  may  practice  a 
wide  range  of  activities  on  class  com- 
mittees, from  conducting  a  campaign 
in  undergraduate  politics  to  planning 
and  carrying  through  the  social  func- 
tions of  gala  days,  where  guests  are 
numbered  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands. 
The  Athletic  association  may  intrust  her 
with  grave  responsibilities  in  the  selec- 
tion and  laying  out  of  golf  grounds  or 
in  arranging  for  an  intercollegiate  tour- 
nament. If  her  Greek  letter  society  is 
building  its  chapter  house,  it  may  fall 
to  her  lot  to  confer  with  architects  and 
decorators,  buy  rugs,  divans  and  other 
furnishings,  or  engineer  the  finance  of 
the  whole  enterprise. 

The  college  girl  of  the  period  is  not 
only  eminently  executive,  but  she  is 
trained  to  corporate  action.  She  must 
continually  subordinate  herself  to  her 
society,  her  class,  her  college.  This  is 
a  much-needed  discipline  for  the  Ameri- 
can girl,  who  has  too  often  been  the 
autocrat  of  the  home  from  which  she 
came.  In  this  larger  life  she  learns 
that  value  rests  on  service.  If  she 
would  be  a  leader  in  her  class,  she 
must  work  for  it,  as  she  has  never  yet 
dreamed  of  working  for  her  home. 
And  in  working  for  it,  she  comes  to  love 
it  so  well  that  she  gladly  discovers  and 
supports  a  better  leader,  remaining  her- 
self content  to  serve.    Sie  falls  into  her 


place  in  the  system,  she  accepts  her 
color  in  the  pattern,  she  learns  the 
bond  of  a  common  purpose,  she  ceases 
to  gage  her  yoke-fellows  by  the  test  of 
personal  likes  or  dislikes,  she  welcomes 
any  strength  whatsoever  that  pulls  with 
her  toward  the  goal.  She  is  inevitably 
more  of  a  democrat  on  graduation  than 
on  matriculation.  In  the  union  of 
workers  she  has  again  and  again  found 
her  prejudices  disproved.  The  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  have  been 
liberalizing  her  through  their  girlish 
representatives.  The  grace  of  the 
south,  the  vigor  of  the  west,  the  earn- 
estness of  New  England — she  has 
learned  to  hold  them  each  and  all  in 
honor. 

In  our  women^s  colleges,  especially, 
certain  conditions  of  today  are  less  fa- 
vorable to  mental  activity  than  those  ex- 
isting twenty  years. ago.  Then  the  col- 
lege girl  was  an  exception  in  her  com- 
munity. More  often  than  not  she  came 
to  college  tor  professional  training,  and 
so,  with  this  definite  end  in  view, 
worked  steadily  and  closely.  She  felt, 
as  the  girl  looked  forward  to  home  life 
does  not  feel,  her  studies  to  be  directly 
related  to  her  future  success.  The  col- 
lege girl  of  the  period,  the  girl  of  the 
merry  foreground  of  the  present  stu- 
dent world,  comes  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  from  the  well-to-do,  material- 
istic class.  She  avowedly  goes  to  col- 
lege for  "the  life."  She  is  well  grown, 
well  dressed,  athletic,  radiant.  There  Is 
no  touch  of  morbidness  in  her  nature, 
but  there  is  sometimes  a  touch  of  hard- 
ness there.  Idealism  is  a  new  atmos- 
phere for  her.  But  she  has  a  brisk, 
businesslike  way,  very  efficient  to  its 
dppth,  of  getting  through  her  work. 
Critical  of  individuals,  by  no  means 
overawed  by  fame  and  learning,  she  is 
intellectually  submissive. 


SeitimeiQit  aid  the  Braye. 


CONCERNING  THE  HEARTS  OF  GREAT  MEN. 


The  separate  burial  of  hearts  is  not 
such  a  singular  occurrence  as  many 
readers  may  be  apt  to  suppose.  His- 
tory supplies  us  with  numerous  in- 
stances. 

When  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  on  the 
castle  of  Chaluz  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  his  body  should  be  buried  at  the 
feet  of  his  father  at  Fontevraud,  in 
token  of  his  sorrow  for  the  trouble  and 
anxiety  which  he  had  formerly  caused 
him.  But  he  bequeathed  his  heart  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Rouen  as  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  faithfulness  of  his  Nor- 
man subjects.  The  somewhat  singular 
gift  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  was 
honored  with  a  beautiful  shrine  in  the 
cathedral.  This  was  destroyed  in 
1738,  but  about  a  century  later  the 
heart  of  the  famous  Crusader  was 
found  inclosed  in  a  leaden  casket  under 
the  pavement  of  the  cathedral.  It  was 
replaced,  but  some  time  later  was 
again  taken  up  and  deposited  in  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities,  from  which  it 
was  in  turn  removed  to  a  more  appro- 
priate resting  place  in  the  choir  of 
the  acthedral,  where  it  now  remains.    - 

On  the  death  of  John  Baliol,  father 
of  that  Baliol  who  opposed  Bruce's 
claim  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  his 
widow  ordered  his  heart  to  be  removed 
and  placed  in  an  ivory  casket.  Al- 
though she  survived  her  husband 
twenty  years,  it  is  said  that  she  never 
sat  down  to  a  meal  without  having  the 
casket  beside  her.  In  accordance  with 
her  dying  request  the  heart  was  placed 
on  her  dead  bosom  previous  to  inter- 


ment in  her  own  Abbey,  which  was  sit- 
uated on  the  banks  of  the  Neth. 

When  the  great  Napoleon  died  in  St. 
Helena,  his  heart  ws  removed  in  order 
that  it  might  be  placed  in  a  separate 
case.  The  doctor  who  removed  it  set 
it  under  a  glass  case  in  his  bedroom. 
During  the  night  he  was  startled  by 
the  sound  of  breaking  glass,  and  he 
just  managed  to  prevent  a  large  rat 
from  carrying  off  the  heart  to  its  hole. 
The  heart  was  immediately  placed  in 
an  urn  and  secured  in  the  coffin  beside 
the  body. 

There  would  appear  to  be  some 
doubt  as  to  what  became  of  Byron's 
heart  after  his  death.  According  to 
one  account  it  was  lost  in  a  marsh  in 
Greece  under  the  following  circum- 
stances: As  is  well  known,  the  poet 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  efforts 
which  the  Greeks  were  then  making  to 
secure  their  freedom.  His  services 
were  highly  appreciated  by  these  peo- 
ple, and  when  he  died  his  relatives, 
who  had  resolved  to  convey  his  body 
to  England  for  burial,  were  requested 
to  leave  his  heart  in  Greece. 

The  wish  was  complied  with,  and 
the  precious  relic  was  placed  in  a  sil- 
ver casket.  Mesolonghi  was  besieged, 
and  when  the  Greeks  saw  the  impossi- 
bility of  warding  off  the  attack,  a  small 
party  made  a  desperate  sally,  carrying 
off  the  heart  with  them.  They  were 
successful  in  cutting  their  way  through 
the  Turkish  army,  but  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  conceal  themselves  in  a 
marsh,  where  the  heart,  which  they 
had  tried  to  save,  was  lost. 


Th«    OwFfl   Objectloii. 

"Nature  has  made  some  queer  mis^ 
takes,"  remarked  the  wise  old  owl. 

"As,  for  instance?"  inquired  his  mate. 

"Well,  she  should  have  given  me  the 
swallow's  plumage.  It  looks  so  much 
more  like  the  conventional  evening  dress 
than  mine  does." 


Dtoaicreeznentfl  of  Jjwaagnmg^ 

"I'd  like  to  know"— began  the  little 
Eden  street  boy. 

"Well,  what  would  you  like  to  know?'' 
asked  his  mother. 

"I'd  like  to  know  why  sweetbreads 
haven't  any  bread  in  'em  and  sweet- 
meats haven't  any  meat  in  'em." 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  TIMES 
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^HLt.lNGTON'11  8TORIUS. 

The  first  Earl  of  Elksmcre,  one  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  most  intimate 
friends  in  later  years,  wrote  a  series  of 
reminiscences  shortly  after  the  Duke's 
death,  and  these  have  just  been  publish- 
ed by  his  daughter  Alice,  Countess  of 
Strafford.  They  are  full  of  interesting 
items.    Here  is  a  remarkable  passage : 

**I  asked  whether  he  had  ever  made 
any  rough  computation  of  the  ntunber 
of  guns  he  had  taken  in  war.  'No/  he 
said,  'but  I  should  guess  somewhere 
about  three  thousand.  I  took  a  prodig- 
ious quantity  at  Oporto,  and  the  whole 
French  battering  train  at  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo,  and  at  Vittoria  and  Waterloo  I 
took  every  gun  they  had  in  the  field. 
What,  however,  is  more  extraordinary, 
I  never  lost  one  in  my  life.  There  were 
three  light  guns  attached  to  the  Portu- 
guese cavalry  taken  near  Madrid,  after 
the  battle  of  Salamanca,  on  the  night 
before  we  entered  the  town,  but  they 
were  immediately  recovered;  six  guns 
were  at  one  time  lost  at  Albuera,  but  were 
also  recovered.' " 

Th  following  is  from  a  letter  address- 
ed by  ellington  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  then 
Lx»rd  Francis  Egerton: 

"I  have  not  read  a  line  of  any  of  Na- 
pier's work,  because  I  did  not  wish  to 
be  tempted,  as  others  have  been,  to  enter 
into  a  literary  controversy  with  him,  and 
I  preferred  to  have  no  knowledge  of  his 
romances.  But  you  have  almost  tempted 
me  to  peruse  his  last  volume.  I  have 
long  been  convinced  that  the  British 
public  know  very  little  of  what  our 
army  is,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  com- 
manding to  their  satisfaction  one  of 
theirs.  Many  of  them  think  that  it  is 
very  like  a  fleet.  One  of  these  is  our 
most  gracious  Sovereign." 

In  another  letter,  written  in  1834,  he 
S2Lys: 

"You  are  quite  right.  I  don't  know 
when  I  have  been  more  entertained  than 
by  the  perusal  of  my  own  letters.  There 
is  a  freshness,  activity  and  energy  about 
them  which  is  quite  amusing,  and  I  am 
aftonisbed  to  find  that  I  could  not  write 
better  sense  su>w,  after  all  my  experi- 
ence, than  I  did  tiien." 

This  inctdent  ^Kxurred  during  the  Bur- 
gos retreal;,  the  '"JacW  of  the  anecdote 
being  one  Jack  Talbot : 


"Jack  was  in  charge  of  his  regiment's 
baggage,  which^  in  tiie  mud  and  dark- 
ness al  a  dreadful  night,  he  had  lost. 
He  was  shivering  and  despondent  in  a 
wood  when  an  officer  rode  up  and  hasti- 
ly inquired  what  he  was  doing  there. 
*He  was  in  charge  of  baggage.'  'Well, 
where  the  d — 1  is  your  baggage?  I  see 
none.'  'I  wish  you  would  tell  me,'  said 
Jack,  totally  ignorant  to  whom  he  was 
speaking,  and  in  his  usual  manner, 
which  was  much  like  that  of  Keeley  on 
the  stage.  The  Duke  could  not  help 
laughing,  and  said:  'Well,  I  can't  be 
surprised  that  you  have  lost  your  bag- 
gage, for  I  cannot  find  my  army.' " 


Credit  Where  Credit  1»  Due. 

"Johnson  is  one  of  the  greatest  public 
benefactors  of  our  city." 

"What  has  he  ever  done?" 

"Done?  Why,  he's  the  man  who  first 
suggested  that  we  ask  Andrew  Carnegie 
for  a  library." 


Herbert    Spencer*^  Jtaytes** 

Mental  power  cannot  be  got  from 
ill-fed  brains. 

Despotism  in  the  state  is  associated 
with  despotism  in  the  family. 

No  one  can  be  perfectly  free  till  all 
are  free;  no  one  can  be  perfectly  moral 
till  all  are  moral;  no  ont  can  be  per- 
fectly happy  till  all  are  happy. 

A  clever  theft  was  praiseworthy 
among  the  Spartans,  and  it  is  equally 
so  among  Christians,  provided  it  be  on 
sufficiently  large  scale. 

Command  is'  a  blight  to  the  affec- 
tions. Whatsoever  of  beauty — whatso- 
ever of  poetry — there  is  in  the  passion 
ilvdt  unites  the  sexes  withers  up  and 
.les  in  the  cold  atmosphere  of  au- 
thority. 

People  are  beginning  to  see  the  first 
requisite  in  life  is  to  be  a  good  animal. 

Free  institutions  can  be  properly 
v;crked  only  by  men  each  of  whom  is 
jealous  of  his'  own  rights  and  also  sym- 
pathetically jealous  of  the  rights  of 
others — ^who  will  neither  hhnself  ag- 
gress on  his  neighbors  in  small  things 
or  great  nor  tolerate  aggression  on 
tbfm  by  others. 
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Half  IntrrcHt  In   Che  Nefiaiuee 

A  half  interest  in  the  lease  of  the  Ne- 
gaunee  mine  has  been  purchased  from 
the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.  by  the 
'Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  which  at  Buffalo 
is  erecting  the  largest  steel  works  in  the 
world.  The  consideration  was  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  the  deal  be- 
ing one  of  the  largest  ever  constunmat- 
«d  in  the  Lake  Superior  region. 


The    Great    Ore    Carrier. 

The  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan 
claims  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railroad  is  the  largest  handler  of  iron  ore 
in  the  world.  It  has  docks  at  Escanaba, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  and  at  Ashland,  Lake 
Superior,  and  last  year  it  brought  to 
those  points  an  aggregate  of  5,700,000 
tons.  For  this  it  received  in  freights 
about  $2,300,000.  The  Duluth  &  Iron 
Range  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe  & 
NorSiwestem  both  exceed  it  in  gross 
and  net  receipts,  as  they  haul  ore  a 
greater  distance  and  receive  more  per 
ton.     Their  combined  haul  was  10,500,- 


000  tons  and  their  revenue  from  ore 
alone  during  the  year  was  $8,700,000. 
These  two  roads  belong  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporatior^. 


FIori4?Dtliire  Om  the   BUchivaa   Central. 

One  of  the  finest  and  largest  hothouse 
systems  in  the  country  has  just  been 
completed  at  Niles  by  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Co.  These  houses  ¥rill 
form  a  giant  conservatory,  to  be  known 
as  the  floriculture  headquarters  of  the 
road,  and  here  the  plants  set  out  in  the 
various  station  grounds  along  the  line 
will  be  housed  during  the  winter  months, 
and  here  will  be  produced  the  m)rriads 
of  small  bouquets  that  are  given  to  pas- 
sengers and  used  to  adorn  dining  cars 
ol  the  system. 


The    Greatest    Oonwt    Factory. 

Detroit  is  soon  to  have  the  largest 
corset  factory  in  the  world.  The  bulk 
ot  the  business  of  the  American  Lady 
Corset  Co.  having  reached  such  propor- 
tions that  the  concern  is  now  taxed  for 
space  at  its  plant.  Fort  and  Sixth  streets, 
the  company  proposes  to  erect  a  massive 
building  of  its  own. 

Between  600  and  700  persons  are  cm- 
ployed  by  the  company,  but  with  tiie 
completion  of  the  new  structure,  1,500 
will  be  engaged.  This  company  also 
has  a  plant  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  at 
Derby,  Conn.,  there  is  a  factory  where 
all  the  steels  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  corsets  are  made. 


A.    Menominee    Saw   Mlirs    Seaaon   Cut. 

The  Francis  Beidler  Lumber  Co.  has 
closed  a  deal  for  the  purchase  of  the 
1904  cut  of  the  Hamilton  &  Merryman's 
saw  mills,  including  lumber,  lath,  shin- 
gles and  cedar.  There  will  be  about  40,- 
000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  about  15,- 
000,000  lath.  The  consideration  was 
$750,000.      

The  Can  Maklnfc  Btistoess. 

The  National  Can  Co.  has  completed 
an  addition  which  doubles  the  capacity 
of  its  plant  on  the  East  Boulevard,  and 
at  the  annual  meeting  $60,000  was  sub- 
scribed for  new  working  capital,  making 
the  capitalization  $160,000. 
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LlTC  stork  In   Northem   Bflehlffnin. 

The  Black  River  Stock  Farm  Co.  has 
filed  articles  of  association ;  capital  stock, 
$75,000.  The  company  will  engage  in 
stock  raising  in  Alcona  county.  Earing 
the  past  few  months  several  similar  com- 
panies have  been  formed,  all  of  which 
will  use  the  lands  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  lower  peninsula  for  grazing.  Men 
who  have  investigated  conditions  there 
express  the  belief  that  in  a  few  years  all 
the  "pine  barrens"  will  be  utilized  for 
stock  grazing. 


Ediwon  Plant  at  Saiilt   Ste.  Marie* 

A  controlling  interest  in  the  Edison- 
Sault  Electric  Co.  has  been  secured  by 
Detroit  capitalists,  headed  by  Alex  Dow. 
ITiey  propose  to  make  the  plant  one  of  a 
big  string  of  lighting  stations.  The  canal 
from  which  the  power  is  obtained  will 
continue  as  the  property  of  the  Qiandler- 
Dunbar  Co.  The  capital  stock  has  been 
increased  from  $57,000  to  $1 50,00a 


Mlchifiran   Mnnafttclarrm. 

The  Michigan  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  recently  moved  its  head- 
quarters to  Detroit,  has  added  a  legal  de- 
partment under  direction  of  Brennan, 
Donnelly  &  Van  de  Mark,  which  will  fur- 
nish members  with  legal  opinions  on 
matters  coming  in  their  business  without 
cost  to  them.  The  department  of  legis- 
lation will  also  keep  a  man  in  Washing- 
ton to  watch  legislation  affecting  manu- 
facturers. 

Deir«»lt    Soathem. 

Detroit  Southern  net  earnings  for  five 
months  show  an  increase  of  $13,335. 


Detroit  Bonkii. 


The  consolidated  reports  of  the  state 
banks  and  trust  companies  of  Detroit, 
made  Jan.  26,  show  total  resources  of 
$75,487,09468;  loans,  $27,338,86545; 
bonds,  mortgages,  etc.,  $32,450,21467; 
savings  deposits,  $142^910,82451.  The 
national  banks  show  total  resources  of 
$28,643,620  49 :  loans,  $16,214,597  22 ; 
individual   deposits,   $10,591,22905. 

The  Detroit  banks,  state  and  national, 
have    increased    their    deposits    in    the 


neighborhood  of  $2,000,000  during  the 
present  month.  There  is  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  loans,  as  compared  with  the 
statement  of  Nov.  17,  while  there  is  an 
increase  in  reserve  of  about  $1,375,000. 


New    Sleeping    Car    Line    to    the    Sontfe. 

The  Michigan  Central  has  established 
a  through  line  of  Pullman  sleepers  be- 
tween Detroit  and  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
and  Michigan  Passenger  Agent  Jos.  S. 
Hall-  is  very  proud  of  the  new  cars, 
which  have  all  the  latest  improvements. 
One  of  these  is  an  arrangement  for  the 
storage  of  pillows  in  metal  pockets  next 
to  the  partitions,  leaving  the  space  under 
the  seats  for  passengers  to  put  their  grips 
and  suit  cases,  lliis  keeps  the  aisles 
clear.  More  space  is  provided  for 
ladies'  dressing  rooms,  and  in  other  ways 
the  cars  are  very  convenient. 


The    Brewlua:    Indnatry. 

The  Furniture  City  Brewing  Co.  has 
been  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  with  a 
capital  of  $200,000,  by  Elias  Aberle,  of 
Detroit,  who  has  promoted  similar  com- 
panies in  Detroit,  Saginaw,  Lansing, 
Battle  Creek  and  other  places.  A  plant 
with  a  capacity  of  about  25,000  barrels 
a  year  will  be  erected. 


•Mlclilsan 


Life 

During  the  past  year  the  assets  of  the 
Michigan  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Q).  in- 
creased $577,60343,  and  the  surplus 
$50,050  19.  On  Dec.  31  there  were  32,- 
719  policies  in  force,  amount  of  insur- 
ance $42,804,92347.  The  total  amount 
paid  policy  holders  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  company  has  been  $11,222,- 
03241.  The  company  has  been  in  ex- 
istence 36  years. 


Lnmher  In  the   Menominee  Regrlon. 

The  H.  Witbeck  Co.  has  closed  its 
operations  in  the  Menominee  river  dis- 
trict, after  30  years'  work,  by  selling  its 
last  cut,  comprisii^g  about  20,000,000 
feet,  to  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co., 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Witbeck's  policy  had 
always  been  to  cut  the  poorest  timber 
first,  hence  this  final  cut  comprises  the 
finest  pine  ever  lumbered  in  the  district. 


THE  GATEWAY 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  GREAT  STATE 

WhM  is  being  done  in  tlie  field  of  prodiictlpii  ii|  Miciiigan. 


[Tb9  aatewiiy  will  b^  pleased  to  reoeive 
and  publish  in  this  department  brief  articles, 
flrivinsT  trustworthy  information  resardins 
important  developments  In  Vlcbigan.  Infor- 
mation of  this  sort  will  be  welcomed  and 
printed  without  price  in  conformity  with  the 
policy  of  The  Gateway  to  aid  in  the  material 
inrpwth  of  the  State.] 


Railroad  Blarnia^. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Detroit  & 
Mackinac  road  for  December  were  40 
per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  and  show 
a  large  increase.  Net  earnings  for  six 
months  were  $164,261  75. 


Mtllers'   InsuraBce. 


The  Michigan  Millers'  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Co.  held  its  annual  meeting 
and  elected  C.  G.  A.  Voigt,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  president.  The  Millers  is  one 
of  the  largest  mutual  fire  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  country,  having  $24,000,- 
000  in  risks.  Losses  paid  last  year 
amounted  to  $225,000,  and  business  in- 
creased 39  per  cent. 


STATISTICS    OF    MICHIGAA    FACTORIES. 

Labor  Commissioner  Griswold  has 
completed  the  inspection  of  the  factories 
of  the  state  and  has  made  a  careful  com- 
putation of  the  results  of  the  work  done 
last  year.  The  showing  made  is  interest- 
ing and  impressive. 

The  whole  number  of  factories  in- 
spected in  1903  was  7,097,  an  mcrease  of 
653  over  1902.  The  lyhole  number  in 
operation  at  the  time  of  inspection  was 
6,996,  an  increase  of  666.  The  number 
of  factories  established  since  Jan.  i,  1900, 
was  found  to  be  2,094.  The  number 
that  reported  business  good  or  fair  was 
6,914,  while  only  82  reported  that  busi- 
ness was  bad.  The  average  number  of 
hours  worked  per  day  was  10;  average 
number  of  days  per  month,  26;  average 
number  of  months  per  year,  10.9. 

The  whole  number  of  superintendents 
employed  was  5,276,  and  theh*  avera« 
-laily  wage,  $443.       The  wage  of  the 


7419  foremen  employed  averaged  $286 
per  day.  The  5,977  males  employed  in 
the  offices  of  these  factories  received  an 
average  daily  wage  of  $?6i,  while  the 
average  wage  of  the  3,709  female  office 
employes  was  $1  33  per  day.  A  daily 
wage  of  $1 83  was  paid  die  164,4^ 
adults  employed,  and  $095  the  31,257 
female  adults  employed. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  employed  in 
these  factories  was  3,666,  and  their  av- 
erage daily  wage  was  $076.  The  1,511 
females  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 
received  an  average  of  $065  per  day. 

The  total  number  of  all  classes  of  em- 
ployes at  the  time  of  the  inspection  was 
223,297,  an  increase  of  16,742  over  1902. 

The  total  capacity  for  employes  in  all 
factories  inspected  was  279,769. 

The  average  daily  wage  paid  all  em- 
ployes in  1903  was  $1  75,  an  increase  of 
7  cents  over  1902.  The  average  amount 
of  daily  payrolls  in  1903  was  $390,- 
769  75,  the  increase  over  1902  being  $44,- 
028  47. 

The  whole  number  of  accidents  report- 
ed in  1903  was  465,  or  26  less  than  tfie 
previous  year.  There  were  48  fatal  ac- 
cidents last  year,  a  decrease  of  7  from 
1902.  The  whole  numbet  of  serious  ac- 
cidents in  1902  was  55,  one  more  than 
the  previous  year.  There  were  244  se- 
vere and  118  slight  accidents  reported 
last  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  17  of 
the  former  and  a  decrease  of  37  of  the 
latter. 

The  canvass  showed  that  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  employers  carry  liability  in- 
surance, the  total  number  being  703. 

The  whole  number  of  factories  oper- 
ated by  steam  power  was  3,531 ;  water 
power,  201;  electric  power,  753;  gaso- 
line power,  714.  Eighteen  factories 
either  rented  power  or  had  no  power. 

A  total  of  2,904  steam  boilers  were 
equipped  with  low  water  alarms  and  627 
had  no  such  equipment.  Of  the  alarms 
2,578  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition. 
Changes  were  ordered  made  in  1,976  of 
the  factories  inspected. 
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Forty  Tears   With   the  Vtrvt  National. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Marquette,  Peter  White, 
regent  of  the  University,  was  elected  a 
director  for  the  fortieth  consecutive  year 
and  as  president  for  the  thirty-fifth  con- 
secutive year,  he  having  the  distinction 
of  being  the  oldest  banker  in  point  of 
service  in  the  state  of  Michigan.  He 
has  been  connected  with  the  First  Na- 
tional in  an  active  official  capacity  ever 
since  its  organization,  Jan.  22,  1864.  The 
first  five  years  he  was  the  cashier,  havmg 
been  elected  president  Jan.  21,  1869.  In 
the  interval  he  has  given  the  bank  some 
of  his  best  planning  and  thought  and  has 
never  been  officially  associated  with  any 
other  bank.  This  unique  and  honorable 
record  cannot,  it  is  believed,  be  duplicated 
or  even  nearly  approached  by  any  other 
man  in  Michigan. 

The  record  of  the  First  National  of 
Marquette  has  throughout  been  a  very 
honorable  one.  There  has  been  no  period 
in  its  history  when  it  has  not  been  com- 
pletely solvent ;  when  it  was  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  discharge  the  last  of  its  obliga- 
tions. It  has  come  serene  through  many 
periods  of  local  business  stress  and  has 
weathered  storms  that  have  riven  the  in- 
dustrial world  throughout  the  country 
without  any  apparent  sign  of  distress. 
The  panic  of  '73  and  the  panic  of  '93  were 
gone  through  with  perfect  safety.  No 
obligation  was  not  promptly  met ;  no  de- 
posit not  promptly  returned  on  demand. 

The  activities  of  Peter  White  have 
been  so  widespread  and  his  acquaintance- 
ship all  through  this  country  is  so  ex- 
tensive, and  there  is  a  whole  volume  of 
good  things  to  his  credit,  yet  few  of  the 
many  who  know  his  merits  suspected 
that  he  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  senior 
banker  of  Michigan. 


Modem     System     of     Li«inberliis. 

The  largest  lumbering  operation  m  the 
state  of  Michigan,  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  interesting,  is  carried  on  with 
Wells,  Delta  county,  near  Escanaba,  as 
the  center.  The  institution  conducting 
this  enterprise  is  the  I.  Stephenson  Com- 
pany, and  it  produces  a  variety  of  forest 
products  probably  not  duplicated  in  any 


other  similar  plant  in  the  country.  Its 
line  of  manufactured  timber  includes 
white  pine,  Norway  pine,  white  cedar, 
spruce,  tamarack,  balsam,  maple,  birch, 
elm,  beech,  basswood  and  hemlock.  It  is 
manufacturing  75,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
annually,  50,000,000  cedar  shingles,  10,- 
000,000  lath,  20,000,000  feet  of  maple 
flooring,  150,000  telephone  poles  and  75,- 
000  railroad  ties ;  it  produces  large  quan- 
tities of  tan  bark ;  it  conducts  large  mer- 
chandising establishments ;  it  raises  stock 
and  agricultural  products;  it  owns  and 
conducts  a  complete  village,  a  model  in 
its  way,  which  is  lighted  by  electricity, 
has  modem  schools  and  churches,  and 
boasts  a  hotel  that  would  do  credit  to  a 
town  of  several  times  the  population. 

All  told,  the  company  has  several  thou- 
sand men  on  its  pay  rolls.  In  timber  area 
it  owns  a  principality  of  approximately  a 
quarter  of  a  million  acres,  and  it  has 
built  and  operates  a  railroad  of  modern 
construction,  the  Escanaba  &  Lake  Supe- 
rior line,  no  miles  in  length,  to  which  20 
additional  miles  are  being  added.  An 
allied  company  has  in  process  of  con- 
struction at  Wells,  an  immense  plant  for 
the  conversion  of  wood  refuse  into  wood 
alcohol,  acetates  and  charcoal,  while  on*' 
the  Ford  and  Escanaba  rivers  the  com- 
pany owns  vast  undeveloped  water  pow- 
ers, which  it  eventually  expects  to  harness 
and  utilize,  transmitting  much  of  the 
electrical  current  to  b^  generated  to  the 
Marquette  range  for  use  at  the  mines. 

Some  of  the  company's  lands  possess 
much  mineral  value,  particularly  those  in 
southern  Marquette  county,  where  on  one 
tract  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Company,  un- 
der lease,  is  opening  the  Austin  iron  mine. 


Frelyrht   Cnrs   ISnlnrffliiir. 

In  thirty  years  the  average  capacity  of 
freight  cars  has  been  increased  from  24,- 
000  to  110,000  pounds.  The  average 
capacity  was  doubled  in  the  decade  1880- 
90  from  30,000  to  60,000  pounds. 


Sncrnr    Proiipcct«    in    I»nl>Hlfi    County. 

The  Mt.  Pleasant  Sugar  Co.  has  set  its 
Mark  at  7,000  acres  of  beets  and  the  fann- 
ers of  that  vicinity  are  signing  acre  con- 
tracts with  alacrity. 


Latii  Americaii  ReyoMtioiiSo 


THE  AMBITION  OF  BANDITS,  THE  GREED 
OF  TRADERS,  MAKE  A  PROFESSION  OF  IT. 

6y    WILLIAM  THORP. 


Not  a  year  passes  without  the  Amer- 
ican public  being  informed  by  cable  of 
some  new  revolution  in  one  or  other  of 
the  Latin-American  states.  The  case 
of  Panama  is  a  glittering  exception 
among  these  upheavals;  inasmuch  as 
her  independence  was  the  outcome  of 
an  honorable  struggle  against  oppres- 
sion. The  Central  or  South  American 
revolt  is  commonly  of  a  different  sort. 
For  example :  Senor  Don  Furioso  Cas- 
tellano  has  risen  against  the  tyrannical 
government  and  is  marching  on  the 
capital  of  Salvazuela  to  assert  the  con- 
stitution. Usually  he  doesn't  get  there. 
We  hear  of  bloodthirsty  fights  in  the 
interior;  of  the  bombardment  of  small 
fishing  hamlets  which  figure  in  the 
news  dispatches  as  important  seaports ; 
of  blockades  which  'rouse  the  ire  of  the 
maritime  nations,  and  are  speedily 
broken  up  by  their  warships. 

The  heroes  of  the  revolution  seem  to 
be  winning  all  long  the  line,  and  then 
suddenly  the  thing  fizzles  out.  Senor 
Don  Furioso  Castellano  sneaks  away  in 
a  cocoanut  schooner  and  lands  safely  in 
Turk's  Island,  Jamaica,  or  New  York 
— those  three  Meccas  of  Latin-Ameri- 
can revolutionists — where  he  lives  on 
the  fat  of  the  land,  paid  for  by  the  loot 
he  has  gathered  during  the  war,  until 
he  has  a  chance  to  try  again. 

This  is  a  familiar  story,  but  very  few 
persons  know  how  a  revolution  is  or- 
ganized and  run.  In  point  of  fact, 
there  are  as  many  ways  of  doing  it  as 
there  are  of  killing  a  cat,  and  each  of 
the  turbulent  Latin-American  coun- 
tries seems  to  have  its  own  special 
brand  of  insurrection. 

In  Columbia  revolutions  are  con- 
ducted on  a  more  magnificent  scale 
than  anywhere  else,  and  are  the  work 
of  ,^  great  political  party,  the  Liberals. 
THey  try  to  win  the  government 
through   a  general    election,    but    the 


Conservative  administration  retains  its 
majority  by  garrisoning  the  polling" 
booths  and  refusing  to  let  any  Liberals 
vote.  There  is  nothing  left  for  them 
to  do  except  to  appeal  to  arms.  That 
is  the  simple  history  of  the  last  three 
or  four  revolutions  in  Colombia. 

In  Venezuela,  as  a  rule,  the  thing- 
is  managed  in  a  very  different  way. 
Some  strong  man,  like  the  late  Guzman 
Blanco  or  the  present  president,  Cip- 
riano  Castro,  takes  into  his  head  that 
he  would  like  to  be  president.  He 
gathers  together  a  few  friends  who 
have  a  craving  to  become  government 
officials  with  unlimited  perquisites, 
and  then  issues  a"pronunciamento."  In 
this  formidable  document  he  appeals  to 
the  shades  of  Bolivar  and  Miranda, 
"snow-white,  heroic,  stainless  souls 
who  battled  gloriously  for  our  inde- 
pendence," to  hover  over  the  country 
and  observe  the  havoc  wrought  by  a 
grasping,  despotic  government.  While 
Bolivar  and  Miranda  are  presumably 
hovering,  he  sets  to  work  with  his  little 
band  of  machete  men,  surprises  a  vil- 
lage somewhere  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Andes  and  easily  overcomes  the  half 
dozen  officials  and  soldiers  stationed 
there.  Then  he  goes  ahead  and  cap- 
tures a  town,  and  then  another  town, 
and  yet  another,  gradually  working  his 
way  through  the  country  toward  the 
capital.  En  route,  he  catches  all  the 
Indians  he  can  find  working  in  the 
fields  and  impresses  them  into  his  ar- 
my, which  grows  like  a  snowball. 
Plenty  of  disgruntled  personages  who 
have  been  unable  to  get  jobs  under  the 
government,  and  who  find  honest  work 
impossible  to  a  "caballero,"  flock  to  his 
standard.  His  little  army  of  sixty  or 
eighty  men  has  begun  to  number  thou- 
sands, and  the  government  wakes  up  to 
the  fact  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  send 
a  big  force  against  him. 
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During  his  triumphal  progress  the 
conquering  hero  has  undoubtedly  man- 
aged to  collect  a  good  deal  of  loot,  and 
capitalists  who  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain concessions  from  the  existing  ad- 
ministration flock  to  his  aid  with  big 
campaign  contributions.  He  is  thus  in 
a  position  to  offer  to  the  government's 
general  of  the  army  excellent  reasons 
why  the  government  should  be  turned 
out  of  power.  It  is  level  betting  that 
that  general  has  his  own  private  griev- 
ances against  the  government,  and  is 
quite  willing  to  hear  reason.  If  so, 
there  is  a  bloodless  victory,  and  the 
united  armies  march  on  to  the  metrop- 
olis. The  president  and  his  ministers 
flee,  not  altogether  penniless,  and  rest 
from  the  cares  of  state  in  Paris — that 
paradise  of  deposed  dictators — and  the 
revolutionist  leader  and  those  who  have 
fought  by  his  side  from  the  first  take 
their  places. 

This  is  the  story  of  how  Gen.  Castro 
and  many  other  Venezuelan  dictators 
like  him  have  come  into  power.  Of 
course,  many  revolutions  are  nipped  in 
the  bud  before  they  have  a  chance  to 
gather  strength.  The  last  revolution 
engineered  by  Senor  Matos  was  of  a 
different  type.  It  represented  the  in- 
effectual protest  of  the  business  com- 
munity against  Castro's  predatory 
methods  of  government.  But,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  Venezuelan  insur- 
rection is-  simply  a  bandit's  bold  bid 
for  empire. 

The  revolutions  in  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo  are  usually  organized  by  for- 
eign capitalists,  who  hope  to  make 
money  out  of  them.  They  are  strictly 
commercial  enterprises.  In  Haiti,  to 
the  writer's  knowledge,  there  are  thir- 
ty-eight distinct  political  parties,  but 
not  one  of  them  has  any  real  influence. 
The  government  for  the  time  being  is 
invariably  a  fusion  of  several  parties. 

A  foreign  consul  in  Port-au-Prince 
told  the  writer  that  certain  German 
merchants  in  that  city  have  the  largest 
share  nowadays  in  promoting  revolu- 
tions. Their  method  is  brilliant  in  its 
simplicity.  There  may  be  two  part- 
ners in  a  firm.  Schwartz  goes  to  a 
group  of  influential  politicians  who 
have  been  left  out  in  the  cold  by  the 


government  and  offers  to  put  up  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money  for  a  revolution. 
They  agree  to  pay  him  two  or  three 
hundred  per  cent  interest  if  they  win, 
and  he  takes  mortgages  on  all  their 
estates  to  secure  himself  against  abso- 
lute loss  in  the  event  of  their  defeat. 
When  the  revolution  breaks  out,  Gug- 
genheimer,  his  partner,  goes  to  the 
government  and  offers  a  loan.  As  they 
are  in  desperate  need  of  money  with 
which  to  fight  the  revolutionists,  he  is 
warmly  welcomed,  and  is  able  to  get  a 
fabulous  rate  of  interest.  Thus  the 
firm  stands  to  win,  whichever  way  the 
fight  goes. 

In  former  days,  Haitian  revolutions 
were  organized  and  financed  in  the 
neighboring  British  West  Indian  isl- 
and of  Jamaica.  There  is  always  a 
large  colony  of  Haitian  exiles  living  in 
Kingston,  its  capital.  Jamaican  mer- 
chants would  choose  from  that  colony 
a  likely  aspirant  for  the  presidency, 
buy  rifles  and  ammunition  for  him,  and 
fit  out  a  small  steamer  or  a  schooner 
for  a  filibustering  expedition.  One  old 
Kingston  merchant  financed  at  least 
half  a  dozen  successful  revolutions 
during  his  business  career  and  made  a 
large  fortune,  only  to  lose  it  all  in  an- 
other expedition  which  was  badly  beat" 
en.  Kingston  merchants  are  no  longer 
willing  to  put  up  money  for  the  Hai- 
tians. They  are  deterred  by  his  un- 
fortunate experience  and  by  the  in- 
creasing stringency  with  which  the  Ja- 
maican government  enforces  the  laws 
against  filibustering.  The  Germans  at 
Port-au-Prince  are  nowadays  the  rec- 
ognized backers,  and  Turk's  Island  is 
usually  selected  as  the  best  jump- 
ing off  place. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  the  well-laid 
schemes  of  the  financiers  and  politic- 
ians go  wrong.  That  happened  during 
the  last  big  fight  in  Haiti.  A  provi- 
sional government,  heavily  backed  by 
foreign  capitalists,  was  organized  to 
crush  the  attempt  of  Gen.  Firmin  to 
seize  the  presidency  by  force  of  arms. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  when  this 
was  done  M.  Fouchard,  a  wealthy  and 
amiable  mulatto  merchant,  should  be 
made  president.  But  after  Gen.  Nord, 
the   leader   of   the   government   army,. 
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had  routed  Firmin  at  Gonaives  and 
forced  him  to  flee  from  the  country,  he 
marched  into  Port-au-Prince  at  the 
head  of  his  victorious  soldiers,  told  the 
provisional  government  to  go  home, 
and  calmly  announced  that  he  would 
run  things  for  the  future.  He  is  now 
president  of  Haiti. 

American   capitalists   are   concerned 
in  the  revolutions  which  break  out  so 
frequently  in  Santo  Domingo.       The 
industry  and  commerce  of  that  country 
are  practically  dominated  by  Americans' 
Naturally,  they  are  willing  to  put  up 
substantial  sums  to  help  the  cause  of  a 
man  like  Senor  Jiminez,  who  is  favor- 
able to  their  interests.     When  he  was 
in  power,  they  did  their  best  to  sup- 
/*  port'Ujin;  now  th;at  he  is  out  of  power 
^  thffc  ire  at  the  back  of  the  numerous 
^Sfc^^H^J?^  promoted  in  his  behalf, 
t^n  Una    Central    American    States, 
W'^ette  t%voIiitions  are  frequent,  such 
as  G^sta  ^^Ik^^  Honduras  and  Nicara- 
gua, they^metally  arise  from  disaffec- 
tion in  tlrc  arr%  cleverly  utiHzed  by 
some   popular   colonel   or   general   to 
further  a  {Personal  ambition.    They  are 


really  military  mutinies,  and  the  mass 
of  the  population  is  little  interested  in 
the  issue,  though  it  is  made  to  suflfer 
terribly  by  the  combatants  of  both 
sides. 

As  the  interesting  lawsuit  over  the 
supply  of  arms  to  the  Matos  revolu- 
tionists clearly  shows,  there  are  busi- 
ness houses  in  America  which  make 
a  specialty  of  catering  to  the  Latin- 
American  insurgents.  These  houses 
are  well  known  to  any  one  who  has 
traveled  extensively  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America.  They  even  send 
"drummers"  to  Jamaica,  Turk's  Island, 
Trinidad,  Curacao  and  other  places 
where  revolutionists  most  do  congre- 
gate, and  those  "drummers"  confer 
with  the  illustrious  exiles  and  beat  up 
business.  There  are  tramp  steamers, 
too,  well  known  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  have  participated  in  a  score  of 
revolutions.  The  famous  blockade 
runner  Bermuda,  now  a  harmless  fruit- 
er ,is  such  a  vessel ;  and  so  is  the  Vene- 
zuelan gunboat,  Libertador,  which  was 
captured  by  the  Germans  during  the 
recent  blockade  of  Venezula. 


THERE  IS  EVER  A  SONG  SOMEWHERE. 


By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear, 

There  is  ever  a  something  sings  alway; 
There's  the  song  of  the  lark  when  the  skies 
are  clear, 

And  the  song  of  the  thrush  when  the  skies 
are  gray; 
The  sunshine  showers  across  the  grain, 

And  the  bluebird  trills  in  the  orchard  tree ; 
And  in  and  out,  when  the  eaves  drip  rain, 

The  swallows  are  twittering  ceaselessly. 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear; 

Be  the  skies  above  or  dark  or  fair; 
There  is  ever  a  song  that  our  hearts  may  hear — 
There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear — 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere ! 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear. 
In  the  midnight  black,  or  the  midday  blue ; 

The  robin  pipes  when  the  sun  is  here, 

And    the    cricket    chirrups    the    whole    night 
through ; 

The  buds  may  blow  and  the  fruit  may  grow, 
And  the  autumn  leaves  drop  crisp  and  sere; 

But  whether  the  sun  or  the  rain  or  the  snow, 
There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear. 


Ai  Egotistical  Error;  Its  Correctioio 


fy  FRANCOIS  DE  NION. 


The  garden  was  wonderful  in  its 
fresh  spring  beauty,  the  delicately  tint- 
ed lilacs,  the  fruit  trees  that  were  one 
immense  bank  of  bloom,  and  the  sun- 
shine that  played  upon  it  all,  throwing 
some  of  the  colors  into  high  relief  and 
shading  others,  glowing  richly  in  the 
soft  shadows ;  tender  perfumes  hovered 
in  the  warm  air,  while  fragile,  delight- 
ful rustlings  and  whisperings  were  all 
that  broke  the  silence. 

Jean  de  Gace,  as  he  opened  the  gate, 
drew  a  long  breath  of  happiness.  From 
where  he  stood  he  could  see  the  green 
sweep  of  the  lawn,  the  graceful  trees 
and  winding  walls;  his  heart  grew 
light,  and,  smiling,  he  bowed  deeply  to 
this  paradise. 

A  white  skirt  fluttered  near  the  edge 
of  the  little  wood,  moving  with  a  quick, 
rustling  motion ;  he  recognized  the  par- 
asol, the  dainty  rose-colored  waist  and 
the  white  skirt,  and  as  the  owner  of  the 
parasol  turned  the  corner  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  beautiful  face. 

M.  de  Gace  felt  happier  and  younger 
than  ever;  his  45  years  slipped  away 
from  him  as  a  dead  leaf  from  its 
branch;  he  did  not  know  what  it 
was  to  grow  old.  He  had  married 
very  early  in  life,  and  his  wife,  whom 
he  adored,  had  died  soon  after  the 
birth  of  their  son;  and  since  then,  on 
account  of  the  passionate  eagerness 
with  which  he  had  thrown  himself  into 
his  work,  he  had  scarcely  perceived  the 
passing  of  the  time.  There  was  no 
touch  of  white  among  his  brown  hairs 
nor  in  his  short  mustache,  and  his  step 
was  quick  and  alert. 

But  during  the  last  year,  since  the 
Mainfroys  had  moved  into  the  country 
house  that  adjoined  his  own  estate,  he 
had  grown  younger  than  ever;  he  had 
scarcely  noticed  that  his  son  Robert 
had  left  for  Japan,  as  attache  to  the 
French  Embassy,  nor  that  Miss  Maud, 
his  finest  mare,  whom  he  had  entered 
for  the  Oaks  race,  had  suddenly  gone 
lame.     He  was  absorbed  in  one  dom- 


inating thought  that  he  was  in  love 
with  Helen  Mainfroy,  and  that,  in  all 
probability,  should  he  ask  for  her  hand, 
it  would  be  given  him. 

Suddenly  she  called  to  him. 

"I  have  just  been  down  to  see  your 
horses  run ;  Norfolk  is  simply  superb." 

M.  de  Gace  was  enchanted,  not  with 
the  compliment  bestowed  upon  his 
horse,  but  with  the  bright  joy  of  Hel- 
en's smile.  He  looked  longingly  at 
her,  delighting  in  each  fresh  aspect  of 
her  beauty  and  then,  feeling  that  it  was 
time  for  him  to  make  some  reply,  he 
asked : 

"Is  your  father  here  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  conscious  of 
his  emotion,  "he  is  settling  his  accounts 
in  the  summer  house.  I  heard  the  lit- 
tle tinkle  of  the  bell  by  the  garden 
gate,  and,  thinking  it  was  you,  I  came 
to  meet  you." 

"How  good  of  you! — guess,  if  you 
can,  who  dropped  down  upon  me  yes- 
terday, fresh  from  the  skies,  or  rather 
from  another  world  ?" 

"From  another  world?" 

"Yes ;  it  was  Robert,  my  young  dip- 
lomat. I  didn't  expect  him  for  an- 
other month,  but  he  came  through 
without  stopping,  and  arrived  with- 
out even  sending  me  a  telegram.  He 
seemed  to  think  it  was  an  everyday  af- 
fair to  come  back  from  Japan." 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  meet  him," 
said  Helen,  lowering  her  parasol. 

"One  reason  of  my  coming  here  now 
was  to  ask  your  permission  to  bring 
him  to  call  to-morrow;"  said  M  de 
Gace  slowly.  He  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  to  give  more  emphasis  to  his 
words,  and  then  he  went  on,  his  words 
coming  crisply  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ground. 

"Robert  is  now  definitely  settled,  his 
career  is  established,  and  he  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  go  ahead;  he  was  still 
a  good  deal  of  a  boy  when  he  left  for 
Japan,  but  he  has  come  home  a  man; 
I   do   not  need   to  worry   any   longer 
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about  him.  And  it  is  this  fact  that  has 
decided  me  to  take,  with  your  father's 
permission,  a  step  with  whose  nature 
I  have  already  acquainted  him." 

In  spite  of  himself,  the  man  looked 
up  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  words; 
Helen  was  standing  motionless,  while 
the  quick  color  played  in  her  cheeks. 
Her  little  hand  trembled  upon  the  han- 
dle of  her  parasol  as  she  traced  vague 
patterns  in  the  garden  walk. 

M.  de  Gace  longed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  this  little  hand,  to  tell  her  how 
much  he  loved  her  and  ask  her  if  she 
would  be  his  wife.  He  felt  instinctive- 
ly that  the  moment  was  divine.  Had 
he  been  younger  he  would  have  done  it 
without  pausiner  for  an  instant,  but  cer- 
tain ages  have  their  certain  bashful- 
ness.  He  was  silent,  timid  and  trem- 
bling, as  if  he  had  been  only  20. 

"You  know  we  are  always  glad  to 
see  you,"  said  Helen,  simply,  breaking 
the  long  silence. 

"Very  well,  then,  I  will  come  to- 
morrow. I  will  not  disturb  your  father 
now." 

"Why,  are  you  going  already?  We 
have   scarcely   seen   anything  of  you, 

"You  are  good  to  say  so." 

Yes,  Helen  was  good,  she  was  beau- 
tiful and  she  was  charming.  M.  de 
Gace  kept  repeating  the  words  to  him- 
self as  he  walked  beneath  the  tall, 
spreading  elms,  where,  at  the  end  of 
the  driveway,  a  groom  stood  waiting, 
holding  his  horse.  With  naive  care 
he  constantly  assured  himself  of  her 
love,  remembering  how  she  always 
came  to  greet  him,  and  her  smiles  and 
soft  handshakes.  Was  it  after  all  only 
sympathy  that  she  felt  for  her  lonely, 
agreeable  neighbor?  But  no,  she  had 
blushed  just  now,  she  understood  the 
hidden  meaning  of  his  words,  and  she 
had  said  "To-morrow."  Besides,  he 
had  already  spoken  to  Mr.  Mainfroy, 
perhaps  Helen's  father  had  told  her? 

He  stopped  short,  reining  in  his 
horse  suddenly. 

"What  if  she  only  wants  to  marry 
me  because  I  am  rich  and  the  Baron 
deOace!" 

He  drove  the  thought  away  with  a 
quick  exclamation  of  anger,  knowing 
it  unworthy  of  the  girl  he  loved,  and. 


touching  his  horse  with  the  spurs,  he 
galloped  home.  As  he  turned  the  cor- 
ner, he  saw  his  son  Robert,  flashing 
down  the  road  in  front  of  him,  on  his 
bicycle,  and  from  is  seat  upon  his 
splendid  animal  M.  de  Gace  compared 
himself  with  his  son,  thinking  rapidly : 

"On  the  whole,  I  am  better  than  he." 
«     «     ♦ 

The  next  day,  as  the  father  and  son 
entered  the  Mainfroy s'  parlor,  they  sur- 
prised Helen  arranging  her  flowers. 
She  had  not  looked  for  them  so  soon, 
and  had  not  heard  the  carriage,  and 
supposing  herself  alone  for  some  time 
yet,  she  was  still  dressed  in  her  loose, 
morning  dress,  her  arms  bare  and  her 
hair  simply  tied  with  a  ribbon.  M.  de 
Gace  uttered  a  smothered  exclamation 
at  the  lovely  picture  she  made  among 
her  flowers. 

"Mercy  me,  let  me  run  away!"  she 
cried,  seeing  them  stand  suddenly  be- 
fore her. 

"Before  you  go,  please  let  me  intro- 
duce my  son,"  said  the  Baron,  smiling, 
"and  please  forgive  us  for  coming  so 
soon.     We  really  couldn't  wait." 

Blushing  rosy-red,  Helen  lifted  her 
eyes  to  those  of  the  young  man  stand- 
ing so  tall  and  straight,  beside  his 
father.  Their  looks  met  and  lingered. 
A  moment  later  she  had  disappeared, 
closing  the  door  behind  her. 

"Great  heavens !"  cried  Robert,  "how 
charming  she  is,  and  how  pretty !" 

"You  think  so?"  queried  his  father. 

"Yes,  indeed,  and  I  understand  bet- 
ter now  what  you  seemed  to  be  hint- 
ing at  yesterday,  dad;  I  assure  you 
that  if  this  is  the  young  lady  of  your 
choice,  I  am  more  than  ready  to  fall 
in  love  with  your  plans.  But  do  you 
suppose  she  would  be  willing  to  go  off 
into  foreign  lands?  For  with  my  ca- 
reer—" 

He  was  interrupted,  for  just  then 
Mr.  Mainfroy  entered. 

"My  daughter  has  told  me,  my  dear 
Baron,"  he  began  heartily,  "and  I  un- 
derstood immediately.  You  know 
what  a  daughterly  affection  she  has  for 
you  and  I  know  what  a  fine  man  your 
son  is ;  we  will  speak  frankly,  will  we 
not?  We  must  wait  a  little  to  see  how 
the  young  folks  get  along  together, 
and  then — " 
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M.  de  Gace  looked  at  his  son,  whose 
eyes  were  shining  brightly,  and  with- 
out a  single  muscle  of  his  face  betray- 
ing him,  he  felt  the  agony  of  his  hearty 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said  quietly, 
"for  your  kind  words  about  Robert.     I 


hope  you  will  allow  him  to  come  here 
often,  for  I  think  they  will  please  each 
other.     Robert  is  a  good  fellow — " 

And  he  added  simply: 

*'And  Miss  Helen  is  an  adorable 
young  lady." 


Senntor  Piatt  Silenced  Him. 

It  SO  happened  that  a  man  whose  busi- 
ness takes  him  to  see  Senator  Piatt  of 
Connecticut  occasionally  with  no  good 
results  was  thrown  by  fate  into  a  street 
car  seat  next  to  the  sage  of  Meriden  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Senator  Piatt  was 
meditating,  but  the  man  who  was  next  to 
him  thought  there  must  be  some  sort  of 
conversation  and  he  said : 

"How  is  Senator  Hawley  these  days  ?" 

"I  haven't  heard  from  him  in  some 
time,"  rumbled  Senator  Piatt. 

"I  understand  he  is  quite  ill,"  said  the 
man. 
"Do  you  ?"  inquired  Piatt. 

"Yes,"  and  then,  to  bridge  over  the 
affair  as  best  he  could  he  commented : 

"He  is  pretty  old  to  be  in  the  senate, 
anyhow." 

Senator  Piatt  gazed  straight  ahead. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "as  I  am  several  years 
older  than  he  is  I  won't  discuss  that  with 
you." 

Whereupon  conversation  languished 
and  died. 


lis  Commercial  Value. 

Knicker — Do  you  believe  in  a  college 
education  ? 

Bocker — Yes ;  it  teaches  a  boy's  father 
how  to  take  care  of  his  money. 


Needless  Fears. 

Dinah  Ebony — "Aunty,  de  papers  say 
mebby  de  black  plague  will  come  to  dis 
country." 

Aunt  Ebony — "Don't  you  worry  'bout 
dat,  honey.    It  won't  show  on  us." 


Informal. 

"Why,  your  honor,"  said  the  man  from 
the  east  charged  with  embezzlement,  "you 
wouldn't  ask  such  a  large  bond  of  a  man 
in  this  country  for  horse  stealing?" 

"We  never  ask  bonds  out  here  in  this 
country  for  horse  stealing." 


As  He  ^^lahed. 

"Bluffley  told  me  he  was  going  out 
every  day  this  week  to  see  if  he  couldn't 
find  work." 

"Yes,  and  he  was  successful." 

"That  so?" 

"Yes,  he  couldn't  find  it." 


The  Olslnrbinar  Dowle. 

St.  Peter — Who  was  that  raising  such 
a  turmoil  ? 

Gabriel— That's  the  Mad  Mullah. 

St.  Peter — Oh,  well,  let  him  in;  I 
thought  it  was  Dowie. 


The   Punster. 


"Have  you  been  skating  this  year?" 
asked  Mr.  Tray. 

"Once,"  said  Mr.  Rhinemont. 

"Was  the  skating  good?'* 

"Wretched." 

"But  you  had  an  ice  time,  anyway." 

"No,  i  didn't;  I  froze  my  ears." 

"Nevertheless,  you  had  an  ice  time." 

"I  tell  you  I  had  a  bad  time.  Do  you 
skate?" 

"No;  I  wish  I  did.  Then  all  winter 
I'd  know  where  to  go  whenever  I  want- 
ed to  have  an  ice  time." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Rhinemont  parted 
with  Mr.  Tray  forever. 
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Tke  Prencber  Hunter  of   (Hvouo. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Vamer,  pastor  of  the 
Fits!  M.  E.  church  of  Owosso,  does 
something  more  than  hunt  the  devil 
out  of  the  spiritual  forest.  He  finished 
a  successful  hunt  during  the  deer  sea- 
son in  the  Upper  Peniusla.  Besides  the 
regulation  number  of  deer  he  shot  bears 
and  a  lynx,  but  he  never  hunts  on  Sun- 
day. Rev.  Mr.  Vaner  once  resided  in 
West  Virginia,  where  his  training  with 
a  rifle  began  in  the  mountains.  Later 
he  preached  in  Laramie,  Wyo.,  where 
ho  was  accustomed  to  going  after  elk, 
mountain  lions  and  bears.  He  had  a 
pastorate  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  for 
several  years,  and  his  fondness  for 
hunting  was  again  often  gratified.  He 
is  a  true  sportsman.  With  rifle  or  rod 
he  is  an  expert.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  clean  out  the  forest  or  stream,  but 
when  he  gets  enough  he  quits  for  the 
time.  At  night,  he  needs  neither 
blanket  nor  pillow.  He  stretches  hini- 
scJf  on  a  sand  heap  and  forgets  he  is 
not  in  bed.  He  covers  so  much  ground 
every  day  on  a  hunt  that  his  com- 
p?nions  have  to  camp  on  alternate  days 
to  recuperate  from  the  effects  of  keep- 
ing up  with  him.  Mr.  Verner  is  a  six- 
footer,  and  well  proportioned.  As  a 
pastor,  he  is  very  popular. 

HOW  TO   COOK   HUSnANDS. 

Many  husbands  are  spoiled  by  mis- 
management in  "cooking,  and  so  are  not 
tender  and  good.  Some  good  wives  keep 
their  husbands  constantly  in  hot  water; 
others  keep  them  in  a  stew  by  irritating 
ways.  Some  roast  them;  some  keep 
them  in  a  pickle  all  their  lives;  others 
think  they  need  to  be  blown  up  occasion- 
ally, and  others  let  them  freeze  by  their 
carelessness  and  indifference. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  hus- 
band will  be  tender  and  good,  managed 
in  this  way.  But  they  can  be  made  really 
fine  and  delicious  when  properly  cooked. 
In  selecting  a  husband  a  woman  should 
not  be  guided  by  the  silvery  appearance, 
as  in  buying  fish,  nor  by  the  golden  tints, 
as  if  she  wished  salmon.  Be  sure  and 
select  him  yourself,  as  tastes  differ.  Do 
not  go  to  the  market  for  him,  as  the  best 
are  always  brought  to  the  door.  It  is 
far  better  to  have  none,  unless  you  will 


learn  patiently  how  to  cook  him.  See 
that  the  linen  in  which  you  wrap  him  is 
nicely  washed  and  mended,  with  the  re- 
quired number  of  strings  and  buttons 
sewed  on.  A  preserving  kettle  of  the 
finest  porcelain  is  best;  but  if  you  have 
only  an  earthenware  pipkin,  it  will  do, 
with  tare.  Tie  him  in  the  kettle  with 
the  silken  cord  called  love,  as  the  one 
called  duty  is  always  weak.  They  are 
apt  to  fly  out  or  get  burned  and  crusry 
on  the  edges,  since,  like  crabs  and  lob- 
sters, you  have  to  cook  them  while  alive. 
Make  a  bright,  steady  fire  out  of  com- 
fort, cheerfulness  and  neatness;  set  him 
as  near  this  as  seems  to  agree  with  him. 
If  he  sputters  and  fizzes  do  not  be  anx- 
ious, as  some  husbands  do  this  until  they 
are  done.  Add  a  little  sugar  in  the  form 
of  what  confectioners  call  kisses.  But 
use  no  vinegar  or  pepper  on  any  account. 
A  little  spice  improves,  but  it  must  be 
used  with  judgment. 

Do  not  stick  any  sharp  instrument  into 
him  to  see  if  he  is  becoming  tender.  You 
cannot  fail  to  know  when  he  is  done. 

If  thus  cooked,  you  will  find  him  very 
digestible,  agreeing  nicely  with  you,  and 
he  will  keep  perfectly,  unless  you  become 
careless  and  set  him  in  too  cool  a  place. 


vindicated. 

Lear  had  just  been  driven  out  in  the 
storm. 

"I'm  sure  I  couldn't  help  it,"  explained 
his  daughter,  "the  weather  report  said 
fair," 

Feeling  that  the  blame  lay  with  the 
government,  she  counted  herself  vindi- 
cated. 


Ijar^est  Pile  of  Dliunoiid** 

The  largest  pile  of  diamonds  ever 
biought  together  was  collected  at  the 
De  Beers  mine  in  South  Africa  in  July, 
IQGO.  The  directors  wanted  to  know 
the  quantity  of  diamonds  necessary  to 
fill  a  certain  measure.  Diamonds  of  all 
kinds  were  put  in  just  as  mined,  and  it 
was  thus  ascertained  that  a  cubic  meter 
of  diamonds  weighs  11,976,000  carats 
ni.d  has  an  approximate  value  of  about 
$76,000,000.  tip  to  the  present  time 
the  Kimberley  mines  have  produced 
more  than  $500,000,000  worth  of  uncut 
'Ilamonds. 


Strawkrries. 


PRODUCTIVENESS  OF  THE  UPPER  PENINSULA 
AND  UNRIVALLED  FLAVOR   OF  THE   FRUIT. 


3y  LEO  M,   GEISMAR. 

Saperintendent  Ag^ricultaral  Collogue  Szperiment  Station  at  Chatham. 


Looking  over  the  results  with  straw- 
berries during  a  season  like  that  of  1903, 
when  the  weather  was  everywhere  de- 
cidedly unfavorable,  I  am  especially  op- 
timistic. Thousands  of  farmers  else- 
where will  be  anxious  to  investigate  re- 
sources which  very  few  upper  peninsula 
farmers  seem  at  present  to  appreciate. 
Think  of  $300  to  $400  and  even  more 
being  realized  from  a  single  acre  of  up- 
per peninsula  strawberries,  and  you  will 
not  wonder  that  farmers  elsewhere  should 
be  anxious  to  quit  raising  even  dollar 
wheat,  let  alone  selling  hay.  Here  are 
some  typical  returns  from  a  number  of 
the  upper  peninsula  counties,  the  figures 
being  taken  from  the  last  statistics  of  the 
department : 

Baraga  2.560  quarts  per  acre. 

Chippewa    4>4Bo  "  " 

Houghton  2,880  " 

Keweenaw  2400  "  " 

Mackinaw   1,920  "  " 

Marquette  5,546  " 

Menominee  2,214  "  " 

Ontonagon  1,840  "  '* 

I  do  not  know  what  can  be  obtained 
for  strawberries  which  are  allowed  to 
smother  in  weeds  and  receive  as  much 
attention  as  the  average  hay  field,  but  I 
do  know  that  12\  cents  a  quart  is  not  a 
fancy  price  in  the  upper  peninsula  for  the 
right  kind  of  berries  properly  cared  for. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  wholesale  price  ob- 
tained by  the  Houghtcm  County  farmer 
who  raised  the  2,880  quarts  per  acre,  and 


at  this. rate,  you  see,  his  returns  amount 
to  $360  per  acre.  Think  of  the  contrast 
between  this  man  and  the  average  hay 
farmer  who  has  to  work  twenty-four 
years  in  order  to  get  $360  from  one  acre. 
That  these  crops  are  not  imusual  for 
the  upper  peninsula,  or  at  least  should 
not  be,  is  further  shown  by  our  experi- 
ments at  the  state  farm  during  the  last 
two  years,  the  yield  of  the  seven  best 
varieties  being  as  follows: 


I  .        .  .        S^ri 

Na.eof  III       m     tin 

Variety.  Z«.£         Zu^c     iw.cfe 

Excelsior 1,117  3-5  1,0491-2  3410 

Bcderwood  .... 4,344 1-7  3r48o  2,310 

Haverland  ....2,4501-4  3,054  3,96a 

Glen  Mary  ....    544  i -a  933  1-2  2,090 

Sample 3,641 1-3  2,957  1-2  1,760 

Clyde 1,399 1-8  764 1-5  3,310 

Brandywinc    ..1,3793-5  i,i43 1-3  1,870 

Our  strawberries  so  far  have  been  on 
ground  altogether  too  wet,  though  other- 
wise in  good  condition,  and  once  this 
ground  is  properly  drained  I  expect  much 
better  results.  A  few  small  plots  have 
been  started  on  higher  and  dryer  ground, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  better  results 
which  are  shown  for  most  varieties  in  the 
last  column  will  be  still  greater  when  we 
can  get  more  ground  to  enlarge  the  size 
of  these  new  plots. 


Contribution  by  M.  J.  'W. 

Some  artists  they  kin  surely  draw, 
Espechully  the  masters. 
But  'bout  the  best  I've  ever  saw 
In  this  respect  wuz  my  Granmaw 
Elmiry's  mustard  plasters. 


Presideit  Mclliley  im  1898. 

by  GEN.  STEWART  L.    WOODFORD. 

Minister  to  Spain  in  1S98. 


In  the  summer  of  1897  the  Cuban 
problem  was  taken  up  with  a  loyal  pur- 
pose to  carry  out  the  declared  will  of  all 
our  people.  The  President  retained  at 
Havana  as  Consul-General  the  man  who 
Grover  Cleveland  had  appointed  to  that 
place.  This  was  Fitzhugh  Lee,  a  Vir- 
ginia Democrat,  a  distinguished  General 


ism  and  no  partisanship  in  the  agencies 
b}'  which  he  sought  to  carry  out  his  an- 
nounced policy  and  to  enforce  the  com- 
mon mandate  of  all  the  people. 

That  policy  and  that  mandate  were 
that  there  must  be  speedy  and  sure  peace 
in  Cuba.  The  new  Minister  had  his 
first  official  interview  with  the  Spanish 


of  the  Confederacy,  a  cousin  of  Robert 
E.  Lee. 

The  President  appointed  as  Minister 
to  Madrid  a  New  York  Republican  who 
had  served  in  the  Union  army  during  our 
Civil  War.    Thus  there  was  no  sectional- 


Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  Sept.  18, 
1897.  At  that  interview  the  desire  of  the 
President  for  peace  in  Cuba  was  ^et 
forth  clearly,  firmly,  coursteously,  and 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  the  United 
States  to  secure  that  peace  was  suggested 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  TIMES 
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as    directly    and    unmistakably    as    the 
usages  of  diplomacy  permitted. 

To  each  of  the  representatives  of  the 
great  Powers  who  opened  the  subject  to 
3ie  American  Minister  the  same  direct, 
frank  statement  of  the  American  neces- 
sity and  the  American  purpose  was  made, 
and  to  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  absolute  and  unqualified  permis- 
sion was  at  once  given  to  publish  every 
word  written  or  spoken  that  could  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  American  Minister  to  the 
Spanish  Government  during  his  residence 
at  the  Spanish  Court. 

This  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
century  old  usages  of  diplomacy.  But  it 
was  President  McKinley's  way  of  deal- 
ing with  this  delicate  and  pressing  prob- 
lem of  Cuba.  It  concerned  the  peace  of 
the  world.  It  was  to  open,  as  even  the 
President  could  not  have  then  foreseen,  a 
strange  new  chapter  in  the  world's  devel- 
opment, and  he  met  the  issue  at  the 
threshold  with  entire  frankness  and  di- 
rectness and  offer  of  publicity. 

The  negotiations  thus  begun  were  con- 
ducted to  the  end  in  the  same  spirit  and 
on  the  same  lines,  kind,  frank,  direct. 
Out  from  all  correspondence  stand  these 
facts:  The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  were 
each  and  both  sincerely  desirous  of  peace. 
The  Spanish  Government  steadily  and 
courteously  but  surely  receded  from  po- 
sition to  position  in  the  interest  of  peace 
until  there  seemed  reasonable  hopes  of 
peaceful  adjustment. 


Then  came  occurrences  which  human 
foresight  had  not  foreseen  and  could  not 
have  foreseen — ^the  singular  and  inexpic- 
able  letter  from  the  Spanish  Minister  at 
Washington  to  a  correspondent  at  Ha- 
vana, the  destruction  of  the  battleship 
Maine  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  and  the 
suggestion  of  the  Spanish  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  that  the  request  of  the 
Pope  for  an  armistice  was  at  the  instance 
of  the  American  President. 

The  first  weakened  the  faith  of  our 
people  in  the  sincerity  of  Spanish  nego- 
tiations. The  second  evolved  a  passion- 
ate popular  cry  for  vengeance.  The  third 
compelled  delay  in  the  announcement  of 
the  armistice,  which  then  came  too  late 
to  arrest  the  demands  of  the  American 
people  for  immediate  action. 

I  have  always  believed  and  now  believe 
that  but  for  those  things  President  Mc- 
Kinley  would  have  achieved  the  desire 
of  his  heart  and  would  have  accom- 
plished the  ultimate  independence  of 
Cuba  without  war.  ,  I  know  the  purpose 
of  peace  that  was  in  his  great,  loving 
heart. 

I  know  how  he  strove  for  peace.  I 
know  he  prayed  that  the  cup  of  war 
might  pass  from  him.  I  know  how  in 
the  last  hours  of  Spanish  negotiations  he 
kept  that  large,  loving,  human  purpose 
that  sustained  him  in  his  dying  hours, 
when,  fallen  under  the  bullet  of  the  as- 
sassin, he  could  say,  as  his  Master  said 
before  him :  "Not  my  will  but  Thine  be 
done." 


Uncle  Jlmmle'B   Gain. 

A  good  many  years  ago  Uncle  Jimmie 
Heylan  then  a  resident  of  Illinois,  deed- 
ed his  farm  to  two  of  his  living  nephews 
in  consideration  of  a  life  annuity  of  $600. 
The  nephews  expected  Uncle  Jimmie  to 
die  soon  and  thought  they  had  driven  a 
good  bargain.  But  the  old  man  fooled 
them  by  moving  to  Kirksville,  Missouri, 
getting  well,  and  he  has  already  collect- 
ed $16,000  in  annuities.  The  nephews 
would  have  liked  long  since  to  have 
backed  out  of  the  bargain,  except  fof  the 
fear  that  about  the  time  they  did  so  the 
old  man  would  kick  the  bucket. 


'Hie   Richest   Woman  In   Cuba. 

Senora  Rosa  Threu,  the  richest  wo- 
man in  Cuba,  is  a  handsome,  intelligent, 
aristocratic  looking  widow  worth  $2,- 
000,000  and  with  no  inctunbrance.  She 
lives  in  the  Cerro,  a  fashionable  suburb 
of  Havana,  was  born  in  Cuba,  as  was 
her  late  husband,  and  all  her  interests 
and  sympathies  are  entirely  non-Span- 
ish. La  senora  is  very  democratic  in 
manner  and  takes  great  interest  in  a  so- 
ciety originated  by  American  women  to 
aid  the  ix)or.  Her  plantation,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Cuba,  consists  of  150,000  acres 
of  magnificent  coffee  land. 
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A   DecefMMd  Keatnefchui'»   SayUuT  Oniee. 

Samuel  W.  Moore,  a  prominent  lawyer 
af  Kansas  City,  on  returning  to  his  home 
from  Ara^aofias  a  few  days  ago,  told  a 
story  coijceming  a  distinguished  attorney 
in  western  Arkansas,  Judge  James  F. 
Read,  who  was  bom  and  lived  in  Ken- 
tucky before  moving  to  this  state.  It 
runs  this  way: 

"A  man  living  near  Fort  Smith  died. 
This  man  was  comfortably  well  off  in 
worldly  possessions,  but  he  had  been  ne- 
glectful of  his  spiritual  welfare.  He  had 
never  joined  any  church  and  had  had  lit- 
tle to  do  with  religious  advisers.  Tht 
time  for  his  funeral  arrived,  and  al- 
though a  Baptist  preacher  had  ap^ed  to 
be  on  hand,  an  unavoidable  accident  had 
delayed  him.  The  house  was  out  of 
town,  and  as  the  friends  of  the  departed 
brother  were  all  assembled  Judge  Read 
was  asked  to  make  a  few  remarks  over 
the  body  of  his  friend,  who  also  had  once 
lived  in  Kentucky.  The  judge  consented. 

"My  friends,"  he  said,  "we  are  gath- 
ered here  today  to  pay  a  final  tribute  to 
our  friend  who  has  already  solved  the 
mysteries  of  the  great  hereafter.  He  did 
not  have  the  reputation  of  a  religious 
man,  and  yet  he  lived  the  life  of  a  noble 
Kentucky  gentleman.  He  had  good 
bosses  and  he  ran  'em.  He  had  good 
whisky  and  he  drank  it.    He  had  good 

fame  cocks  and  he  fit  'em,  for  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven." 


The  Cardinal  Preferred  a  Cab. 

Somewhere  in  New  York  city  there  is 
stowed  away  a  cardinal's  carriage — ^ 
lumbering  but  gorgeous  equipage, 
lacquered  in  scarlet  and  gold,  lined  with 
crimsoQ  satin  and  having  elevated  seats 
for  footmen  before  and  behind.  It  cost 
$10,000,  weighs  about  a  ton  and  was 
built  for  the  first  American  cardinal,  John 
McCloskey,  Archbishop  of  New  York 
and  nobody  was  more  astonished  than 
that  modest  ecclesiastic  when  one  day  it 
rolled  up  to  his  home,  on  Madison  ave- 
nue. 

The  carriage  was  a  present  to  the  car- 
dinal from  a  little  coterie  of  Catholics 
then  prominent  in  New  York  society,  in- 
cluding James  Gordon  Bennett.  Louis 
von  Hoffman,  the  banker;  Mrs.  Fred. 
Stevens,  afterward  Marchioness  de  Tal- 


leyrand-Perigord ;  the  late  Judge  John 
R.  Brady  and  Gen.  di  Cetfiola,  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Musetun  of  Art 
They  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  help 
maintain  the  state  and  dignity  of  the 
newly  created  Prince  of  tfie  Church, 
especially  if  thereby  the  Catholic  set  in 
Gotham  might  acquire  something  of  the 
eclat  attaching  to  the  surroundings  of 
cardinals  in  the  Eternal  City. 

Not  only  did  they  defray  the  cost  of 
building  a  state  carriage  on  the  most 
approved  models  in  Paris  and  bringing 
it  across  the 'Atlantic,  they  also  pur- 
chased a  handsome  pair  of  horses  and 
subscribed  an  ample  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  all  this  gorgeousness.  Had 
tney  not  done  so  it  would  have  been  a 
white  elephant  sort  of  gift  to  Cardinal 
McCloskey.  A  man  of  simple  and  demo- 
cratic tastes,  he  gave  away  the  larger 
part  of  his  income  in  charity  and  was 
very  apt  to  neglect  his  own  personal 
needs. 

The  worthy  prelate  was  more  aston- 
ished than  delighted  with  the  gift;  he 
would  have  much  preferred  to  ride  in  a 
cab  or  even  a  horse  car.  But  if  one 
cannot  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth, 
how  much  less,  can  one  be  ungracious 
when  given  a  carriage  and  pair,  with 
liveried  coachman  and  footmen  com- 
plete !  He  accepted  his  fate  meekly,  and 
even  rode  in  die  wonderful  carriage — 
once. 

It  had  no  sooner  turned  into  Mulberry 
street  on  the  way  to  the  old  cathedrjj 
there  than  it  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  small  boys,  who  ran  after  it,  yelling: 

"Hey,  Chimmie,  git  on  to  de  circus 
waggin !' 

One  who  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  Emi- 
nence called  out : 

"Der  musician's  on  de  inside." 

And  that  was  the  first  and  the  last  trip 
of  the  first  American  cardinal's  state 
carriage.    He  went  home  in  a  cab. 


Snlphor. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  imports 
three-fourths  of  the  sulphur  that  it  uses 
should  mean  still  greater  development  of 
the  sulphur  deposits  in  the  Jemez  moun- 
tains and  the  exploitation  of  the  deposits 
near  the  alkaliand  salt  lakes  in  Valencia 
county.  New  Mexico  is  a  storehouse  of 
the  very  thing. 


Trout  FisMig  m  lIcMgaio 

BEING  THE  RHAPSODY  OF  AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  ANGLER. 


We  are  waiting  for  the  first  of  May. 
It  will  soon  be  here.  That  calendar  fact 
is  inevitable,  however  little  it  means  to 
the  majority  of  people.  But  there  is  a 
comparatively  small  but  fast-growing 
class  in  Michigan  in  whom  its  approach 
arouses  the  livliest  emotions  of  the 
round  year.  Because  they  know  that  the 
trout  season  opens  on  that  day. 

The  Trout  Season !  What  currents  of 
happy  anticipation  it  sets  in  motion,  what 


and  images  that  the  craftiest  hand  of  man 
never  fixed,  but  which  the  deeper  inner 
sight  depicts  with  the  perfect  distinctness 
of  accurate  realism. 

To  those  who  know  not  the  inner  cult 
all  this  is  absurd — to  the  trout  fisherman 
it  is  a  solemn  truth  rising  almost  to  the 
seriousness  of  a  deeply-impressed  re- 
ligion. 

These  are  the  visions  the  old  trout 
fisherman  sees  in  the  dreams  he  dreams 


longfings  lift  in  the  soul,  what  desires 
swell  the  heart,  what  irridescent  bubbles 
of  hope  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  mind, 
whereon  with  a  wonderful  magic  are 
painted  scenes  and  pictures  and  visions 


at  his  desk,  in  the  factory,  in  the  store, 
cm  the  street,  in  all  his  active  duties — 
the  sub-conscious  structure  that  rises  like 
a  f^^ry  palace,  but  holds  its  place  and 
form  like  a  tower  of  granite:    The  lim- 
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pid  stream  swiftly  hurrying  over  its  bed 
of  sand  or  gravel,  gurgling  over  sunken 
logs,  swishing  around  the  roots  of  old 
stumps,  deftly  touching  and  swaying 
down-bending  boughs,  noisily  rattling 
down    boulder-strewn     inclines,     diving 


the  rolling  war  drum  of  the  ruffed  grouse 
far  away  in  the  woods;  the  soft  beds  of 
mosses  along  the  brink,  the  green  early 
things  that  spring  from  the  rich  mold, 
the  vagrant  unknown  flower  that  shrinks 
beneath  the  ghostly  birch — and  above  it 


deeply  and  silently  under  overhanging 
banks,  breaking  into  foam  and  lace-Hke 
strips  of  white  water  on  the  rocky  riffles, 
but  ever  gently  pushing  the  slow  wading 
lone  angler  on  and  on  to  some  unknown 
and  never  reached  goal;  the  tracery  of 
the  trees  against  the  deepest  of  deep  blue 
skies,  faint  green  of  spring  touching  dain- 
tily every  twig;  little  slants  and  bars  and 
slivers,  and  sometimes  broad  sheets,  of 
most  golden  sunshine;  often  the  half- 
hushed  note  of  a  nest-building  bird,  per- 
haps a  surprised  mink  on  the  water's  edge 
or  a  soft-eyed  doe  stealing  down  to  drink, 
occasionally  the  deep  renonant  throb  of 


all  the  voices  of  the  water,  talking 
through  the  long  afternoon,  plain  to 
those  whose  ears  are  taught  to  hear,  gos- 
sip of  the  woods  and  the  wild  things,  and 
of  the  secrets  that  nature  hides  away 
from  men — except  from  those  men  who 
silently  wander  along  the  streams,  deftly 
casting  a  string  of  bright  colored  flies 
hghtly  ahead  of  them,  hoping  that  it  may 
haply  fall  at  the  doorway  of  the  home  of 
the  Brook  Trout. 

This  is  what  the  dreamer  sees  when  the 
first  of  May  is  near  at  hand.  This  is 
trout  fishing  in  Michigan. 


Tie  Eomaice  .of  a  MckeL 


MONEY    SAVING   THRIFT    BNCOURAGBD    BY    BANKS. 


The  romance  of  a  nickel  has  been 
told  about,  and  the  value  of  money  has 
been  shown  by  analysis  of  its  purchas- 
ing power,  but  there  is  perhaps  no  bet- 
ter way  to  demonstrate  the  real  worth 
of  money  than  by  noting  its  cumula- 
tive capacity  when  laid  away  in  bank. 
The  following  table,  prepared  by  a 
banker,'  is  almost  worth  committing  to 
memory  by  all  persons  interested  in 
thrift  either  as  a  personal  experience  or 
as  a  subject  of  study: 

There  are  365  days  in  a  year.  Take 
out  52  Sundays,  and  it  will  leave  313 
working  days  in  a  year.  If  you  save 
-each  working  day  the  following 
amounts,  you  will  at  the  end  of  five 
years  have : 


Amt.     Int.      Total, 
dpstd.    e'rnd.     Amt. 


5c.  per  day 
IOC.  per  day 
ISC.  per  day 
20c.  per  day 
2SC.  per  day 
30c.  per  day 
40c.  per  day 
50c.  per  day 
75c.  per  day 
i.oo  per  day 
1.25  per  day 
1.50  per  day 
1.75  per  day 
■2.00  per  day 


for  5  years, 
for  5  years, 
for  5  years, 
for  5  years, 
for  S  years, 
for  5  years, 
for  5  years, 
for  5  years, 
for  5  years, 
for  5  years, 
for  5  years, 
for  5  years, 
for  5  years, 
for  5  years. 


78.2s      7.42 

156.50    14.85 

23475    22.26 

313.00    29.68 

39125    37.10 

469.50    44.52 

626.00    59.36 

782.50    74.20 

1173-75  1 1 1.30 

1565.00  148.40 

1956.25  185.50 

2347.50  222.60 

2738.75  259.70 

3130.00  296.80 


85.67 

171.34 

25701 

342.68 

428.35 

514.02 

685.36 

856.70 

1285.05 

171340 

2141.75 

2570.10 

2998.45 
3426.80* 


The  habit  of  saving  money  is  a  fre- 
quent topic  of  discussion  among  our 
local  bankers,  as  it  probably  is  among 
tankers  the  world  over.  It  is  a  habit 
upon  which  depends  not  only  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual,  but  the  well- 
being  and  conservatism  of  society.  In 
all  our  banks  are  numerous  accounts 
showing  the  cumulative  effects  of 
even  so  little  as  a  nickel  a  day  saved. 
Those  who  make  it  a  rule  to  save 
something,  no  matter  how  small  the 
amount,    each    day,    and    place    it    in 


bank,  thus  removing  the  temptation 
to  end,  acquire  a  habit  of  thrift  very 
readily,  the  bankers  say. 

A  certain  family  in  this  city  has  over 
$4,000  saved,  representing  the  small  ac- 
cumulations of  several  years.  This 
money  is  distributed  in  different  banks, 
drawing  interest,  thus  multiplying  it- 
self year  after  year  and  being  augment- 
ed, besides,  by  additional  savings. 

"It  is  no  trouble  to  save  money  if 
you  once  make  the  start,"  said  a  bank- 
er. "A  good  beginning  is  truly  half 
the  battle.  The  trouble  with  most 
people  is  that  if  they  cannot  save  a 
good  deal  they  think  they  should  not 
save  anything.  Of  course,  the  only 
answer  to  that  kind  of  reasoning  is  that 
it  is  folly  pure  and  simple.  There  is 
hardly  a  man  or  woman  earning 
enough  to  live  on  at  all  who  could  not 
save,  say  ten  cents  a  day,  and  yet, 
small  though  this  amount  is,  it  foots 
up  to  a  considerable  sum  in  the  course 
of  a  year. 

Every  person  should  open  a  savings 
account  in  some  bank.  Besides  the  in- 
dependence which  it  insures,  the  pos- 
session of  a  bank  account  has  a  moral 
value  which  bears  directly  upon  char- 
actcfr  forming.  The  man  with  money 
in  bank  is  a  higher  moral  factor  in  the 
community,  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  a  better  citizen,  than  the  man 
who  has  no  money  in  bank,  never 
hopes  to  have  any  and  perhaps  would 
not  if  he  could. 

"Many  parents  open  savings  ac- 
counts for  each  of  their  children,  who 
are  thus  taught  from  earliest  years  to 
^ve  money^  These  parents  regard 
this  practice  as  a  valuable  means  of 
education,  as  it  undoubtedly  is.  The 
whole  problem  of  success  in  business 
depends  upon  the  faculty  of  saving." 


The  Mild  m  EmergeDcies. 


by  RICHARD  LESLIE. 


It  was  at  a  "smoker."  The  talk  ran 
upon  presence  of  mind  in  emergencies. 
Perkins  said,  "My  story  is  about  a  wom- 
an and  a  bear.  From  a  small  hotel  in  the 
White  Mountains  sauntered  forth  two 
guests  one  day,  to  gather  berries.  One 
was  a  large,  vigorous  woman;  the  other 
slender,  and  evidently  delicate.  Their 
path  took  them  out  of  sight  of  the  house 
and  under  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Kearsarge, 
v/hose  wooded  slope  dropped  into  a  brook 
perhaps  two  hundred  yards  away* 

"Berries  were  plentiful,  and  the  pails 
were  half  full,  when  the  larger  woman's 
attention  was  caught  by  a  movement  on 
the  opposite  hillside,  and  presently  she 
descried  the  form  of  a  big  bear  making 
his  way  through  the  underbrush  down  to 
the  water.  For  a  second  she  was  trans- 
fixed with  fright,  knowing  that  her  com- 
panion, with  organic  heart  trouble,  could 
not  be  startled  or  hurried.  In  another 
second  her  plan  was  formed.  In  a  faint, 
tremulous  voice  she  called,  'Emily  I  I  am 
feeling  very  ill  and  must  go  home  at 
once!  Please  help  me  slowly:'  So  they 
quietly  proceded  without  once  looking 
kickward. 

At  the  first  bend  in  the  road,  whence 
the  hotel  could  be  seen,  my  heroine  said, 
'Now,  Emily,  I'm  going  to  scream  for 
help,  for  you  must  be  very  tired.'  And 
scream  she  did,  so  lustily  that  an  army 
of  helpers  were  there  in  a  trice. 

"Then  she  told  calmly  of  the  bear  she 
had  left  behind  her,  and,  ere  sunset, 
bruin's  pelt  was  triumphantly  brought  in 
by  an  impromptu  hunting  party." 

"Well!  that  was  indeed  a  pretty  cool 
woman,"  said  Granger.  "She  was  a 
New  Englander, — I  reckon  I  can  match 
her  with  a  southerner.  My  heroine  is  a 
young  dame  of  Georgia. 

"She  was  returning  home  one  summer 


c!ay  from  a  walk  witli  her  little  girl,  three 
years  old.  A  dry  ditch,  too  wide  to  step 
over,  bordered  the  road  in  front  of  their 
house  in  the  suburbs,  and,  as  the  mother 
stepped  down  into  it  with  the  child  in 
her  arms,  she  realized  with  horror  that 
she  had  set  one  foot  hard  upon  a  snake. 
Knowing  it  could  not  strike  unless 
coiled,  she  carefully  placed  the  child  on 
the  bank  saying,  'There,  sweetheart,  run 
to  the  house  quick  and  get  a  cooky  for 
yourself  and  one  for  Mama,  and  ask 
Papa  to  come  back  with  you.*  And  there 
my  heroine  stood  on  the  wriggling  foun- 
dation until  the  baby  had  delivered  the 
message  and  Papa  appeared  in  the  door ; 
then  she  screamed,  'John,  bring  the  axe ! 
Come  quick !'  And  John  flew.  After  he 
had  severed  the  head  of  the  venomous 
reptile,  he  carried  Ida  home  in  his  arms, 
for  she  had  fainted." 

"Horrors!"  said  Porter.  "That  gives 
one  the  creeps!  I'll  tell  you  one  that'll 
warm  you  up, — it  happened  in  my  own 
neighborhood.  A  lot  of  farm-buildings 
took  fire,  and  during  the  conflagration  a 
cow  was  seen  to  run,  madly  bellowing, 
across  an  adjoining  field,-  towards  the 
flames,  and  to  fall  heavily.  After  the 
fire  was  over,  attention  turned  to  the 
cow,  which  was  pronounced  dead  by  all 
the  men,  but  the  expected  fracture  of  leg 
or  neck  was  not  found. 

"  'I  don't  think  she's  dead,'  said  a 
woman  in  the  crowd.  'That  cow  thought 
her  baby  was  burning,  and  I  believe  she's 
fainted ;  drive  the  calf  up  here.  Bob,  and 
let's  see.'  And,  sure  enough  I  as  soon  as 
the  little  bleating  thing  was  heard  calling 
its  mama,  the  old  cow  struggled  to  her 
feet  with  almost  human  demonstrations 
of  joyful  surprise. 

"That's  true,  boys,  for  I  saw  it  with 
my  own  eyes." 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  TIMES 
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A   Fine  Ia1a»d  Water  IMy. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Hamill,  Petoskey,  owner 
and  general  manager  of  the  Inland  Route 
Line  of  Steamers,  states  that  his  boats 
will  stop  the  coming  summer  season  at 
Aloha  (formerly  Patterson's  Landing), 
the  Detroit  and  Mackinac  Ry.'s  new  sta- 
tion at  Mullet  Lake.  Boats  going  north 
will  touch  Aloha  about  2  p.  m.,  and  going 
south  about  12  noon.  A  trip  from  Che- 
boygan to  Petoskey  via  the  Inland  Route 
is  most  picturesque,  as  it  takes  in  the 
Cheboygan  River,  Mullet  Lake,  Indian 
River,  Burt  Lake,  Crooked  River  and 
Crooked  Lake,  touching  at  Aloha,  Topin- 
abee,  Indian  River,  Columbus  Landing, 
Sagers,  Indian  Point  (Colonial),  Alan- 
son,  Pon-she-wa-ing  and  Oden.  The  De- 
troit &  Mackinac  Ry.  (the  Lake  Huron 
Shore  Line)  anticipate  handling  many 
tourists  over  this  beautiful  and  charming 
stretch  of  inland  waters. 


Clumscs  In  the  Vincent  HoteL 

The  Vincent  Hotel  of  Saginaw  is  un- 
dergoing a  thorough  renovation  that 
promises  to  make  it  the  equal  of  any  hotel 
in  Michigan.  Under  the  new  and  able 
management  of  W.  H.  Aubrey  and  E.  M. 
Poncelet,  many  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  appointments  of  this  magnificent 
hotel  and  thus  far  $40,000  has  been  ex- 
pended in  new  furnishings  and  decora- 
tions. It  is  learned  that  about  $25,000 
more  will  also  be  used  in  the  down  stairs 
part  of  the  house,  which,  when  complet- 
ed, will  present  an  interior  most  pleasing 
to  the  eye. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Aubrey  is  a  hotel.broker  of 
recognized  ability,  while  Mr.  Poncelet's 
many  years'  connection  with  the  Cadillac 
Hotels  of  Detroit  and  New  York,  as  well 
as  many  others,  eminently  fits  him  for  the 
position  he  occupies. 


The   GOTemor'e   SympathieM. 

A  story  is  told  of  Uncle  Dick  Oglesby, 
once  Governor  of  Illinois.  He  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  JoHet  prison, 
and  came  to  a  cell  in  which  a  hideously 
ugly  man  was  confined.  The  man  was 
S6  ill-favored  that  the  Governor  stopped 
to  ask  about  him. 

"What's  he  in  for?"  he  asked. 


"He  forced  a  young  woman  to  elope 
with  him  at  the  point  of  a  pistol/'  the 
keeper  replied. 

"Well/'  said  Oglesby;  ''I  guess  I'll 
pardon  him." 

"Pardon  him  I"  protested  the  warden. 
"Why,  Governor,  uie  proof  against  him 
is  absolute." 

"I  know,"  said  the  Governor,  "but  he 
couldn't  get  her  to  marry  him  in  any 
other  way." — ^Louisville  Herald. 


Two  On  the  MlnlMtem. 

There  is  a  pleasant  story  told  of  the 
ready  wit  of  the  wife  of  the  distinguished 
Congregational  ctergyman  of  Waterbury, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson.  During  the  re- 
cent cold  spell  the  water  pipes  in  the  An^ 
derson  home  burst  and  the  study  of  the 
reverend  doctor  was  deluged  with  water. 
Books  and  manuscripts  of  sermons  were 
drenched.  Mrs.  Anderson  comforted  her 
husband  by  remarking:  "My  dear,  you 
see  that  for  once  your  sermons  are  not 
dry." 

This  reminded  the  doctor  of  a  Scotch 
minister  who  arrived  ait  church  thor- 
oughly soaked  by  a  hard  rain  and  won- 
dered to  his  brother,  the  sexton,  whether 
he  would  not  catch  a  severe  cold.  "Oh, 
no,"  said  the  sexton,  "you  will  be  dry 
enough  when  you  get  into  the  pulpit." 


He   Declined   to   Aet» 

A  Frenchman  went  to  a  brother  mem- 
ber and  said  to  him : 

"What  does  a  polar  bear  do?" 

The  brother  answered: 

"What  does  a  polar  bear  do?  Why, 
he  sits  on  the  ice." 

"Sits  oh  zee  ice?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  brother;  "there  is 
nothing  else  to  sit  on." 

"Veil,  vat  he  do,  too?" 

"What  does  he  also  do?  Why,  he  eats 
fish." 

"Eat  fish — ^sits  on  zee  ice  and  eats  fish. 
Then  I  not  accept." 

"You  don't  accept?  What  do  you 
mean?" 

"Oh,  non,  non.  I  does  not  accept.  I 
was  appointed  to  act  as  polar  bear  to  zee 
funeral." 
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.  ONB  RBPORTBR  APPRBSCfATBD. 

A  story  is  told  of  Benjamin  Fay  Mills, 
former  pa^or  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Oakland,  California.  It  hap- 
pened one  Sunday  that,  in  looking  over 
the  notices  of  the  sermons,  the  editor  of 
a  San  Francisco  morning  paper  saw  that 
there  was  a  subject  of  more  than  usual 
interest  scheduled  for  the  First  Unitarian 
Church.  So,  calling  a  reporter,  he  said: 
"I  see  that  B.  Fay  Mills  is  preaching  on 
something  that  we  may  like;  go  down 
there  and  get  it." 

"He  preached  this  morning,"  advised 
the  reporter,  who  had  also  been  studying 
the  papers. 

"All  right;  then  go  and  find  him  or 
find  some  one  who  heard  him,  a  deacon 
or  one  of  those  fellows;  get  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  words,"  commanded 
the  man  at  the  desk.  After  failing  to 
find  the  reverend  gentleman,  an  usher 
was  located  and  he  was  able  with  great 
difiiculty  to  remember  about  two  hun- 
dred words.  The  reporter  returned  to 
the  office. 

"Did  you  find  that  fellow.  Mills?"  was 
the  first  query. 

"No,  he  has  gone  to  San  Francisco; 
but  I  found  an  usher  and  got  as  much 
of  his  talk  as  you  will  want,  I  fancy." 
The  reporter  sat  down  to  write  the  ser- 
mon, handing  the  copy  to  the  editor  as 
soon  as  he  finished  it. 

"That's  rattling  good  stuflF,"  said  the 
editor  a  few  minutes  later.  "Can't  you 
remember  about  four  hundred  words 
more?"  Now  the  editor  knew  it  wasn't 
a  question  of  memory,  and  the  reporter 
knew,  too,  so  he  said:  "I  think  I  can 
write  more  in  the  same  line,"  and  he  did. 

About  three  hundred  more  words  were 
added  to  the  first  installment  and  the  edi- 
tor wanted  more,  but  the  reporter  said 
he  would  be  taking  chances  on  a  libel 
suit  if  he  taxed  his  memory  further.  The 
next  day  the  reporter,  whose  version  of 
B.  Fay  Mills's  sermon  had  appeared  at 
length  in  the  morning  paper,  was  walk- 
ing down  the  street  with  a  friend  when 
B.  Fay  Mills  himself  came  in  sight. 

"I'd  better  get  out  of  this"  he  gasped, 
just  as  the  clergyman  extended  his  hand, 
while  a  beaming  smile  broke  over  his 
face. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  way  you 
reported  me  yesterday,"  was  the  aston- 


ishing remark  addressed  to  the  news- 
paper scribe.  "It  is  not  often  that  I  am 
quoted  verbatim  and  I  do  not  know  that 
it  ever  happened  to  me  before  in  Oak- 
land." 

"I  am  glad  you  were  pleased,"  said 
the  reporter,  "I  tried  to  do  my  best." 

"You  did;  you  were  all  right,"  wa«i 
the  appreciative  reply. 


Gca.  I^onirstreet'fi  Joke. 

Gen.  James  Longstreet,  (not)  the  last 
lieutenant-general  of  the  Confederate 
army,  who  died  on  Jan.  2,  took  a  bride  of 
22  when  he  was  yy  years  old.  A  Geor- 
gian, who  was  at  the  Imperial  when  the 
warrior's  death  was  announced,  told  this 
story  of  the  old  general : 

"One  of  the  cheerful  busybodies  of 
Gainesville  took  the  general  to  task  for 
marrying  such  a  young  woman.  Long- 
street  listened  good  humoredly,  and  fin- 
ally the  old  neighbor  demanded: 

"'Gen'ral,  what  you  got  to  say  for 
yo'self?' 

"  'I  believe  in  the  law  of  averages,'  re- 
plied the  general  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  'Miss  Dortch  is  22  an'  I'm  jy,  so 
we'll  average  under  50.  Now,  Jedge, 
that's  as  straight  as  a  problem  in  Eu- 
cUd.' " 


Beans  Count  lit   Mlchlflran* 

Some  seventy  persons,  composing  the 
Michigan  Bean  Jobbers'  Association,  at 
their  midwinter  meeting  in  Detroit  last 
month,  reported  that  4,000,000  bushels 
are  produced  in  the  state  annually.  Mich- 
igan is  the  banner  bean  producing  state 
now,  with  New  York  and  California 
close  rivals.  The  Detroit  Board  of  Trade 
is  the  only  exchange  in  the  world  which 
gives  daily  bean  quotations  and  recog- 
nizes beans  as  a  speculative  commodity. 


In    the    bilelfth. 

Charley — "What  are  you  thinking  of, 
dearest  ?" 

Stella — ^"I'm  thinking  of  that  wonder- 
ful moon  up  there." 

"And  why  is  it  so  wonderful?" 

"Because  it's  about  the  only  light  you 
never  tried  to  turn  down  when  we  were 
alone." 
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wise  Beayer  amd  Playfil  Elk. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE    GAME  IN  THE  WILDERNESS  OF  GRAND   ISLAND. 

by   T,  //.  NOBLE. 


Grand  Island  in  the  golden  days  of 
September ! 

Rocky  crags,  which  a  few  months  later 
will  stand  as  an  invincible  breastwork 
against  the  attacks  of  an  arctic  sea.  now 
smile  in  the  sunlight  of  an  early  north- 
ern fall,  their  colors  heightened  by  crys- 
tal waters  which  ooze  from  their  crev- 
ices, or  fall  from  their  crests  like  bridal 
veils.  Even  here  persistent  nature  finds 
food  in  every  earth  pocket  of  a  project- 
ing ledge  for  a  struggling  growth,  which 
in  many  cases  seems  orchid-like,  so  little 
earth  is  there  for  its  support. 

Inland,  broad  stretches  of  a  rich,  allu- 
vial soil  support  a  hardwood  forest  of 
imposing  grandeur,  while  sloping  to  the 
south  end  of  the  island,  the  white  birch 
with  its  brilliant  green,  makes  strong 
contrast  with  the  stately  spires  of  the 
somber  conifers. 

The  mecca  of  animal  life  on  the  island 
i<;  the  beautiful  lake  in  its  center.  Here 
the  wild  duck  brings  out  her  brood  of 
downy  midgets,  to  chase  the  water 
beetles,  and  wax  strong  until  their  grow- 
ing pinions  shall  take  them  to  southern 
waters  while  their  birthplace  is  clasped 
in  the  embrace  of  a  northern  winter. 
Here  the  loon  delights  to  sound  his  un- 
^rfsvnny  note  far  into  the  night.  The 
family  of  beavers,  provident  against  a 
coming  winter,  are  ever  busy  with  their 
lumbering  operations.  The  felling  of 
trees,  the  skidding  to  the  water,  the  raft- 
ing, the  building  of  camp,  and  the  stor- 
age of  supplies  which  must  be  completed 
during  the  busy  season.  Of  all  the  ani- 
mals which  inhabit  the  north  country, 
these  are  the  most  interesting. 

The  instinct  of  the  fishes  to  select 
spawning  grounds  best  suited  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ^g^,  the  ingenuity  of 
the  'birds  which  select  appropriate  sticks 
that  they  weave  together  with  nioss  and 
the  tenacious  fiber  of  bark  to  form  a 
framework  which  they  line  with  horse 
hair  and  bits  of  wool,  and  finally  create 


the  finished  nest,  are  matters  of  interest 
to  the  naturalist;  but  mysterious  as  they 
seem,  he  is  satisfied  with  the  one  ex- 
planation of  instinct  seeking  to  per- 
petuate the  species. 

In  the  case  of  the  beaver,  the  same 
instinct  furnishes  the  motive,  but  to 
carry  out  the  plan  calls  for  a  much 
higher  standard  of  mental  caliber,  which 
we  must  accord  a  place  in  the  realm  of 
intelligence.  The  promoters  of  a  new 
colony  constitute  themselves  into  a  corps 
of  engineers.  Thoroughly  organized, 
and  with  a  plan  definite  to  inspire  their 
human  rivals,  they  cruise  the  country 
for  every  feature  of  its  topography 
which  might  have  a  bearing  on  their 
hydraulic  scheme.  Once  satisfied  that 
the  conditions  are  favorable  to  a  uniform 
and  constant  supply  of  water,  they  then 
make  their  preliminary  survey  and  fin- 
ally adopt  a  location. 

This  step  has  not  been  taken  without 
careful  consideration.  The  requisites  of 
such  a  site  are  many,  and  all  important. 
The  banks  of  the  stream  must  be  bold,  in 
order  that  a  sufficient  depth  of  headwater 
may  be  o^btained  to  permit  them,  even  in 
the  coldest  weather,  to  emerge  from 
their  Venetian  houses  and  willow  sticks 
which  were  anchored  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pond  during  the  summer  months,  to 
supply  the  luscious  bark  which  forms 
their  winter  diet.  The  up-country  will 
be  overflowed  by  the  building  of  the  dam 
and  the  raising  of  the  water,  and  there 
must  be  no  place  where  a  by-pass  of 
water  will  defeat  them  from  obtaining 
the  desired  head.  The  bottom  of  the 
stream  must  be  sounded  to  make  sure 
that  no  dangerous  quicksands  exist, 
which  might  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
structure  that  will  represent  so  much 
skill  and  labor. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however,  that 
loose  sand  in  quantities  can  be  obtained 
for  the  banking  of  the  submerged  mud- 
sills and  the  riprap  which  is  to  form  the 
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superstructure.  Other  considerations, 
equally  important,  are,  that  there  shall  be 
leaning  trees  of  the  proper  dimensions, 
that,  when  felled,  will  offer  the  first  ob- 


a  common  end  by  a  common  motive. 

The  stretches  of  sandy  beach  along 
this  inland  lake  are  the  favorite  play- 
errounds  for  the  elk.    They  come  here  in 


Log  Cabin  in  the  WilJerness  Snugly  Protected  by  the  Snow.     Photo  by  A.  O.  Joplin. 


struction  to  the  stream  and  permit  the 
work  which  follows  to  proceed  in  com- 
paratively dead  water.  So  far,  so  good. 
The  up-country  must  furnish  their  fav- 
orite food  in  quantities  so  that  the  per- 
manence of  the  colony  is  assured. 

Assuming  that  no  vital  principle  of 
hydraulic  engineering  has  been  over- 
looked by  the  patriarchs  pf  the  band,  a 
council  of  the  elders  must  pass  on  the 
all-important  question  as  to  whether  the 
site  which  seems  to  possess  so  many  im- 
portant advantages,  is  sufficiently  re- 
moved from  the  haunts  of  their  dreaded 
enemy — man.  This  fact  established,  the 
work  proceeds  with  industry  and  is  has- 
tened to  completion,  and  the  food  supply 
and  the  houses  are  made  ready  for  the 
colony  to  go  into  winter  quarters. 

Who  shall  say  if,  in  the  development 
of  this  plant,  one  member  has  been  the 
architect,  another  the  manager,  one  the 
foreman,  and  others  the  artisans;  or 
whether  each  possesses  qualities  of  like 
degree,  and  all  are  prompted  to  work  to 


the  early  evening  and  romp  to  their 
hearts'  content.  These  frolics  seem  to 
be  the  sole  expression  of  playfulness  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  elk  at  this  fall  sea- 
son, the  balance  of  their  time  being  given 
up  to  vegetating  pure  and  simple.  The 
Antlers  of  the  bucks  when  in  velvet, 
means  that  the  tremendous  growth  must 
take  place  in  a  period  of  about  ten 
weeks,  ana  tney  are  covered  with  an 
elastic  membrane  bearing  a  fuzzy  sur- 
face. This  growth  seems  to  be  supplied 
with  a  complete  circulatory  system  for 
its  nourishment. 

Later  a  calcarious  deposit  fills  its  cells 
— an  ossification  of  the  parts,  so  to  speak 
— the  circulation  becomes  slugfrish  as 
hardening  process  progresses,  and  finally 
the  animal  experiences  an  itching  sensa- 
tion and  a  desire  to  rub  the  velvety  cov- 
ering. At  this  stage  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  the  antlers  streaming  with  tatters 
of  the  disappearing  velvet,  and  the  horns 
stained  with  the  last  traces  of  the  blood 
\Vi..^ii  lately  coursed  through  its  arteries. 
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The  favorite  rubbing  posts  are  small 
upland  cedars,  springy  enough  to  yield 
to  a  gentle  pressure,  and  whose  fibrous 
bark  acts  as  buffing  to  polish  the  antler. 
Trees  of  this  class  are  met  with  fre- 
quently in  the  elk  and  deer  country,  as 
every  woodsman  knows. 

By  the  time  of  early  frosts,  when  the 
rutting  season  begins,  the  antlers  have 
lost  all  sense  of  feeling  and  constitute 
formida^)le  weapons  of  attack.  So  it  is 
that  the  bucks  refrain  from  violent  con- 
tact, and,  like  their  human  namesakes, 
give  themselves  up  to  innocent  pastime 
at  the  season  when  there  are  no  vital 
questions  to  be  settled  in  the  body  politic. 
In  pissing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  annual 
shedding  of  the  antlers  in  March  and 
their  renewal  in  summer,  is  common  to 
the  moose,  all  varieties  of  deer  and  cari- 


oblivious    for    the    time    being   of   their 
domestic  obligations. 

The  native  deer  also  make  an  evening 
pilgrimage  to  the  lake,  but  this  with 
them  is  a  more  serious  business,  for  the 
governing  instinct  of  their  lives  is  pro- 
tection against  the  attack  of  wolves, 
and,  if  possible,  they  will  approach  the 
lake  from  the  windward  side  so  that 
sound  or  scent  of  danger  will  be  carried 
to  them  from  th^  land.  Even  then  they 
file  down  the  well-beaten  trails  to  the 
water's  edge  with  great  caution,  ever 
banging  back  for  a  sign  of  danger.  So 
little  are  they  accustomed  to  expect  dan- 
ber  from  the  water,  that  frequently  they 
may  be  quite  nearly  approached  with  a 
boat,  and  in  this  way  some  of  the  best 
photographs  of  wild  life  have  been  ob- 
tained.    Like  the  elk,  they  do  not  bring 
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The  Wild  Deer  in  the  Forest.     Photo  by  A.  O.  Joplin. 


bou,  and  to  the  whole  family  of  the  cer- 
vidae  or  solid  horn. 

The  mother  elk  nurses  her  calf  in 
some  secluded  jungle,  visiting  it  only  at 
intervals  during  the  first  month  of  its  life 
while  it  is  taking  on  strength  to  mix 
with  the  herd  and  hold  its  own,  patriarch 
and  matron  join  in  the  game  of  tag,  quite 


their  fawns  into  the  open  until  the  little 
fellows  hive  become  quite  husky. 

They  are  more  prolific  than  their  larg- 
er relatives — more  often  bearing  twins 
than  single  fawns — and  as  the  little 
chaps  mature  quickly  and  the  per  cent  of 
mortality  is  small  they  would  soon  be- 
come immensely  numerous  were  it  notfor 
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the  wanton  slaughter  that  is  going  on  at 
all  seasons,  and  by  all  known  methods 
of  destruction,  throughout  the  North 
country.. 

To  those  who  take  pleasure  in  the 
study  of  animal  life,  the  island  offers  a 
field  of  ever-increasing  interest.  Nearly 
all  of  the  specimens  which  have  been 
placed  on  the  island  have  listened  to  "the 
call  of  the  wild,"  and  are  following  out 
their  natural  destiny  as  Jruly  as  if  they 
had  never  been  captured.  While  it  would 
not  be  sportsmanlike  to  shoot  one  of 
these  animals  because  their  haunts  are 
well  known,  the  sensation  of  discovery, 
and  the  interest  of  studying  their  habits 
is  just  as  keen  as  was  that  of  President 
Roosevelt  when  he  watched  for  hours 
the  animal  life  in  far  away  Montana. 
With  such  opportunities  in  easy  reach, 
why  is  it  that  so  few  break  away  from 
the  tedium  of  a  town,  and  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  delights  of  this  won- 
derland ? 

Only  recently  the  writer  landed  at  the 
south  end  of  the  island,  which  is  the 
scene  of  many  a  romantic  legend,  some 
of  which  must  be  accorded  a  place  in 
history.  It  was  Sunday,  and  early  at 
that,  for  a  consuming  desire  had  pos- 
sessed him  for  many  a  day  to  make  this 
cruise  without  the  disturbing  element  ot 
a  noisy  party,  and  it  was  necessary  in 
order  to  cover  the  twenty-odd  miles  of 
travel  that  an  early  start  should  be  made. 
The  day  was  perfect,  clear  and  just  cool 
enough  to  make  tramping  a  pleasure. 
Equipped  only  with  a  light  lunch,  the 
inevitable  smoking  tobacco  and  pipe,  a 
camera  and  a  Marble's  safety  ax,  I 
struck  out  for  the  cliffs  on  the  eastern 
shore. 

Here  the  traveling  is  difficult,  if  not 
laborious,  as  the  surface  is  deeply  ser- 
rated with  numerous  canons,  many  of 
which  form  the  bed  of  sparkling  streams 
which  at  intervals  leap  into  gurgling 
pools,  or  shimmer  in  a  frothy  foam  over 
the  rocky  chasms.  Not  more  than  a  mile 
an  hour  was  made  over  this  country,  and 
at  lo  o'clock  your  voyager  was  dead  will- 
ing to  halt  beside  a  little  waterfall,  build 
a  cruiser's  fire  to  broil  the  fragrant  bacon 
and  enjoy  a  comfortable  pipe. 

'Leaving  the  shore,  and  striking  inland, 
r.n  old  blaze  was  found  which  bore  to 


the  northwest.  This  was  followed  for  a 
distance  of  about  six  miles,  through  as 
fine  a  hardwood  tract  as  is  to  be  found 
in  all  this  country. 

Elk,  moose  and  deer  signs  were  nu- 
merous^ but  none  of  these  animals  were 
seen,  as  they  were  taking  their  midday 
siesta  on  the  soft  moss  beds  in  the  region 
of  the  inland  lake.  The  old  blaze  led,  as 
had  been  expected,  to  the  extreme  north- 
west corner  of  the  island,  wher^  is  lo- 
cated what  is  known  as  the  North  Light. 
This  location  has  its  history  extending 
back  to  1856.  "But  that  is  another 
story." 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Light,  and 
bearing  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  two 
magnificent  cow  elk  gave  me  a  decided 
shock,  and  the  desire  to  secure  a  snap- 
shot of  them  was  as  keen  as  I  have  ever 
felt  for  a  shot  with  the  gun.  At  the 
snap  of  the  camera  they  whirled  with  a 
snort  and  disappeared  in  thick  cover. 
Reaching  the  road  makers'  camp,  I 
found  that  "Jimmy"  was  entertaining 
the  workmen  with  his  antics.  "Jimmy" 
is  a  yearling  moose,  one  of  a  herd  of 
eight  which  were  placed  on  the  island  a 
year  ago  and  came  through  the  winter  in 
fine  shape  without  assistance. 

Nearly  all  of  the  others  are  satisfied 
with  the  bountiful  supply  of  natural  food 
to  be  found  in  the  remote  portions  of  the 
preserve,  but  "Jimmy"  has  formed  tastes, 
through  contact  with  human  associates, 
which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  large  por- 
tions of  buckwheat  cakes  and  doughnuts. 
His  ugliness  is  only  exceeded  by  his  im- 
pudence. Only  recently  he  had  the 
temerity  to  kicK  his  benefactor,  the  cook. 
His  mate,  "Fanny,"  is  of  milder  mein, 
and  while  she  is  an  incorrigible  thief  and 
evinces  a  decided  fondness  for  pie,  she 
never  has  been  known  to  kick  the  cook. 

Not  manv  hours  of  daylight  remained, 
and  while  "Jimmy"  had  not  exhausted 
his  repertory  of  pranks,  I  felt  obliged  to 
leave  him  and  push  southward  to  take 
in  the  lake  and  keep  my  engagement 
with  the  boatman.  Falling  in  with  a 
friend,  at  the  fishing  grounds,  we  went 
to  the  lake,  drew  the  skiff  from  its  hid- 
ing place  ana  embarked  on  the  smooth 
surface.  The  evening  sun  made  long 
shadows  on  the  western  shore,  where  we 
paddled  quietly  toward  a  favorite  resort 
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of  the  deer.  About  this  time  a  figure 
ai^eared  on  the  eastern  shore,  which 
proved  to  be  "the  exalted  ruler"  of  all 
the  elks. 

We  approached  him  by  easy   stages, 
and  his  curiosity  seemed  to  overcome  any 


outlet  of  the  lake  and  took  a  sly  peek 
at  the  work  of  the  beavers,  which  was 
well  advanced.  I  had  not  yet  parted  with 
my  companion,  when  we  discovered  on 
the  road  leading  to  the  left,  two  cow  elk 
and  two  young  calves.     The  calves  are 


Coast  of  the  Island,  with  Cascade  in  Winter. 


sense  of  fear  until  we  had  got  near 
enough  to  him  to  get  a  splendid  view  of 
the  finest  animal  I  have  ever  seen.  His 
color  was  that  of  a  very  dark  buckskin 
horse,  his  condition  was  perfect,  and  he 
shone  in  the  evening  sunlight  as  if  he 
had  been  groomed. 

Later  we  saw  a  cow  elk  and  a  yearling 
further  south,  and  a  deer  came  to  the 
water's  edge,  saw  us  and  disappeared. 
Leaving  the  boat,  we  followed  down  the 


upstanding  and  have  the  gait  of  thor- 
oughbred colts  with  well  rounded,  mus- 
cular bodies  and  sturdy  legs. 

I  was  hurrying  back  to  the  boat  which 
was  to  take  me  to  Munising,  when  I  met 
in  the  road  a  black-tailed  doe  with  two 
fawns.  The  youngsters  possessed  all 
their  inherent  fear  of  men,  while  the 
mother  was  perfectly  tame,  and  it  was  a 
pleasing  sight  to  see  the  little  fellows 
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skip  to  cover,  while  the  mother  tried  to  roadway.     Neither  the  antelope  or  the 

pick  our  pockets.  Rocky  Mountain  big  horn  favored  me  on 

The  rest  of  the  walk  to  the  boat  land-  this  trip  with  a  view  of  them,  and  the 

ing  was   made   interesting  by  numerous  pheasants    had    gone   to    roost    when    I 

rabbits   of   different   kinds   which    were  reached  the  boat,  leg  weary,  but  full  of 

having  their  evening  frolic    along    the  the  spirit  of  an  eventful  day. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  SKYE  OF  SKYE 

By   a    Friend   of   Animals. 

Skye,  of  Skye,  when  the  night  was  late, 
And  the  burly  porter  drowsy  grew. 

Ran  down  to  the  silent  pier,  to  wait 
Till  the  boat  came  in  with  its  hardy  crew. 

Skye,  of  Skye,  as  he  sat  on  the  pier, 
Turned  seaward  ever  a  watchful  eye; 

And  his  shaggy  ears  were  pricked  to  hear 
The  plash  of  oars  as  the  boat  drew  nigh. 

Skye,  of  Skye,  when  they  leaped  ashore. 
Greeted  the  crew  with  a,  joyful  cry — 

Kissed  their  hands  and  trotted  before 
To  the  inn  that  stood  on  the  hilltop  high. 

Within  was  the  porter,  sound  asleep— 
They  could  almost  hear  his  lusty  snore ; 

Then  Skye,  of  Skye,  with  an  antic  leap, 
Would  pull  on  the  bellrope  that  swung  by 
the  door. 

Then  was  the  bolt  drawn  quickly  back — 
Then  did  the  jolly  crew  stream  in; 

And — '"Landlord,    bring    us    your    best    auld 
sackl" 
And — "Aweel,  aweel,  where  hae  ye  been?" 

Then  Skye,  of  Skye,  on  the  beach  white  floor, 
Sanded  that  day  by  the  housemaid  neat, 

Lay  down  to  rest  him — his  vigils  o'er. 
With  his  honest  nose  between  his  feet 

But  Skye,  of  Skye,  as  he  rolled  his  eye 
On  the  friendly  crowd,  heard  his  master  say : 

"Na,  na;  that  doggie  ye  couldna  buy — 
Not   though  his   weight   in   gold  ye  would 
pay!" 

Skye,  of  Skye,  they  have  made  him  a  bed 
On  the  windswept  cliff,  by  the  ocean's  swell ; 

On  the  stone  they  have  reared  above  his  head 
You  may  see  a  little  dog  ringing  a  bell. 


Ilie  Artifice  Ii  ler  Answer. 


by  FREDERICK  GORDON, 


Why  should  a  woman  ever  be  expected 
to  say  "Yes"  or  "No?" 

So  thought  Claude,  as  she  sat  one 
morning  at  her  writing-table,  with  her 
chair  tilted  back  and  a  frown  of  vexa- 
tion on  her  pretty  face.  It  was  too  bad ! 
For  Jack  had  asked  her  the  night  before 
to  marry  him,  and  had  made  her  promise 
to  send  an  answer  the  next  day.  Why 
had  he  not  insisted  upon  a  reply  at  the 
time?  Then  it  would  all  have  been  set- 
tled by  now,  one  way  or  the  other. 

"Of  course,  I  should  have  refused 
him,"  she  said  to  herself,  "but  it  would 
have  been  so  much  easier  to  say  than  to 
write."  All  the  same,  she  could  not  help 
remembering  how  nice  Jack  had  been  on 
the  occasion,  and  she  felt  that  she  might 
almost  have  been  tempted  to  say  "Yes," 
when  he  put  his  hands  gently  on  her 
shoulders,  and  looking  closely  into  her 
eyes,  had  asked  the  question.  If  he  had 
only  drawn  her  to  him  and  had  dared  to 
kiss  her — well,  she  did  not  know  what 
she  might  not  have  said.  Perhaps  it  was 
just  as  well  he  didn't.  She  was  still  free! 

But  this  horrid  letter  had  to  be  writ- 
ten. Of  course,  it  must  be  "No !"  At 
the  same  time,  how  was  she  to  put  it? 
Must  she  write  a  formal  letter  and  give 
her  reasons?  That  would  be,  to  say  the 
least,  unpleasant,  and  besides  she  would 
not  like  to  hurt  him;  and  then  she  was 
not  quite  clear  about  the  reasons.  Per- 
haps a  postcard  with  the  single  word 
"No"  on  it  would  be  best !  But  servants 
are  given  to  reading  postcards,  and  she 
would  have  to  sign  her  name,  or  at 
least  put  her  initials.  That  would  not 
dp ;  it  must  be  a  letter. 

So  -Qaude  began : 

"(My  Dear  Jack) — I'm  sure  this  is  the 
last  letter  I  shall  ever  write  to  you,  be- 
cause I'm  going  to  say  'No !'  I  see  that 
•I've  begun  it  aJl  wrong,  but  this  is  my 
last  sheet  of  paper.  So  please,  don't 
read  the  words  in  parenthesis — I  should 
have  commenced  'Dear  Captain  Vane.' 

"I  suppose  that,  just  like  a  man,  you 


want  reasons  for  my  answer.  You  used 
to  say  that  women  never  had  any  rea- 
sons for  what  they  did,  only  excuses. 
You  added  that  this  was  one  of  their 
chief  attractions.  Now,  I  must  be  most 
unattractive,  for  I've  heaps  of  reasons, 
and  never  an  excuse.  First  of  all,  I 
didn't  like  you  (at  first,  at  least) — you 
mustn't  read  the  words  in  parentheses. 
'Ihat  was  when  you  used  to  show  me 
no  particular  attention,  and  every  one 
else  was  rushing  to  fetch  and  carry  for 
me.  I  didn't  like  that,  but  I'm  not  sure 
tliat  I  actually  hated  you  for  it.  I  dare 
say  my  pride  (or  conceit)  was  hurt.  Rec- 
ollect the  words  in  parentheses  are  invis- 
ible! 

"Then  somehow  or  other  I  got  to  feel 
that  I  should  like  to  do  something  for 
>ou.  Wasn't  it  ridiculous?  But  you 
would  never  accept  any  favors.  Even  one 
night  at  a  ball,  when  you  asked  me  for  a 
dance  and  I  gave  you  my  programme 
•(which  I  purposely  left  blank) — 'ware 
the  parentheses — ^you  only  wrote  down 
your  name  for  a  miserable  square.  Girls 
don't  like  that,  and  I've  not  forgotten  it. 
The  same  night  you  took  me  to  the  car- 
riage, though  I  can't  imagine  why  you 
did  it.  I  had  refused  a  lot  of  dances  and 
had  sat  out  several,  a  thing  which 
all  pretty  girls  enjoy.  But  I  suppose  I 
can't  be  pretty,  as  I  didn't  enjoy  it  a  bit. 
I  had  seen  that  you,  too,  had  not  been 
dancing  (I  wasn't  the  least  angry,  only 
a  little  sorry).  But  you  kept  looking  (at 
me)  so  unhappily,  that  I  felt  inclined  to 
•forgive  you  for  not  .dancing  with  the 
other  girls.  It  must  have  been  such  an 
act  of  self-denial,  and  I  adore  unselfish- 
ness in  men, 

•  "Afterward  when  I  was  stepping  into 
the  carriage  I  somehow  or  other  man- 
aged to  let  one  of  my  gloves  fall.  You 
saw  it  at  once,  and  instead  of  attending 
properly  to  me,  you  picked  it  up  and 
made  such  a  grave  bow  as  you  handed  it 
to  me,  saying,  'I  think  you've  dropped  a 
glove'  (it  wasn't  even  'your  glove').  Of 
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course  my  glove  had  dropped,  and  any 
other  man  would  have  waited  till  I  had 
driven  away  before  he  picked  it  up.  (I 
know,  because  I  have  looked. ) 

"I  was  annoyed.  The  glove  was  quite 
a  new  one  and  I  had  hardly  soiled  it, 
for  somehow  or  other  I  hadn't  danced 
much.  You  looked  dreadfully  glum  as 
you  picked  it  up.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  my  carelessness  in  letting  it  drop  in 
the  dirt.  I  am  extravagant,  I  fear;  and 
as  you  told  me  last  night  that  you  were 
a  poor  man,  I  am  afraid  I  must  have 
shocked  your  sensibilities! 

'  "Why  on  earth  did  you  say  anything 
about  money?  What  had  it  to  do  with 
the  question?  I  know  I  have  heaps  of 
it;  and  it's  not  a  bad  thing  either,  as  it 
sometimes  helps  a  man  to  marry  the  girl 
he  loves.  Remember  (dear  Jack) — I 
•needn't  mention  the  parentheses  again — 
when  you  ask  another  girl  to  marry  you, 
if  she  happens  to  have  money  (which  I 
hope  she  will  for  your  sake)  don't  refer 
to  it.  If  she  cares  a  bit  for  you,  as  you 
deserve,  she'll  be  only  ashamed  to  feel 
that  she  has  so  little  to  give  you. 

"I've  heaps  of  other  reasons  for  say- 
ing 'No,'  but  under  any  circumstances 
I  could  never  marry  a  man  who  didn't 
take  his  answer  from  his  lady-love's 
own  lips.  The  girl  who  consents  to 
such  a  thing  deserves  to  be  married  in 
her  bonnet  and  in  shoes  two  sizes  too 
big  for  her. 

'  "Now,  I'll  give  you  a  piece  of  good  ad- 
vice before  I  stop.  When  you  propose 
to  *the  other  girl,'  don't  mention,  as  I 
have  said,  her  money,  if  she  has  any; 
don't  say  you  are  unworthy  of  her  (that 
won't  be  true)  and  not  fit  to  tie  her  shoe- 
lace, though  I  recollect  you  once  tied 
mine  very  nicely  in  spite  of  your  fingers 
trembling.  Don't,  above  all,  say  that 
you  are  not  anxious  to  hurry  her,  but 
would  like  her  to  consider  the  matter 
well  I  can't  imagine  a  lover  of  mine 
saying  that,  when,  perhaps,  my  heart 
was  like  the  warning  of  a  clock  upon  the 
point  of  midday  striking,  and  breaking 
into  a  perpetual  high  noon  chime  of  love 
and  joy.  After  that,  it  could  only  go  on 
*gurr-gurrrrrrr,'  straining  its  poor  works 
and  cords,  and  allowing  the  true  suntime 
of  life  to  leave  it  behind.   It  could  never 


speak  clear  and  true  to  one  who  wanted 
to  set  it  back. 

"Now,  to  finish  my  good  and  impartial 
advice;  when  you  are  addressing  'the 
other  girl,'  you  should  lay  your  hands 
gently  upon  her  shoulders,  and  look 
closely  into  her  eyes  (I  believe  you  have 
learned  this  already).  It  is  cruel  to  re- 
treat at  this  moment,  especially  if,  as  I 
have  said,  the  heart-clock  is  on  the  poin/ 
of  striking.  At  the  same  time  it  is  most 
difficult  to  go  back,  for,  like  particles 
of  matter,  the  forces  of  attraction  grow 
incredibly  strong  at  infinitesimal  dis- 
tances (I  have  found  it  so).  Then,  hav- 
ing got  so  far,  you  should  say,  'Claude 
(or  whatever  the  name  of  the  "other  girl" 
may  be),  I  love  you.  Will  you  be  my 
wife?" 

.  "You'll  possibly  hear  then  a  sound  like 
the  warning  of  the  clock,  a  sort  of  sob  of 
all  the  strings  of  its  heart.  You  should 
have  lost  all  hesitation  by  this  time,  and 
you  should  take  the  face  of,  say,  the  clock 
quite  close  and  kiss  it  gently,  first  on  the 
figure  XII  (that's  the  brow),  then  most 
warmly  on  figures  IX  and  III  (these  arc 
the  cheeks)  and  then  rapturously  on  fig- 
ure VI,  just  where  the  comic  artists  put 
the  mouth  when  they  make  the  clock-face 
human.  You  shouldn't  neglect  the  hands 
which  are  often  fascinatingly  pretty  and 
delightful  to  kiss — at  least,  so  they  say 
in  clock  land!  I  hope  your  little  clock, 
when  you  try  all  this,  will  give  the  true 
cuckoo  cry,  which  is  the  fit  song  of  the 
ever  new  season  when  the  young  maid's 
fancy  turns — ^but  not  lightly — to  thoughts 
of  love. 

"I  shan't  trust  this  letter  to  the  hands 
of  the  penny  postman,  but  shall  send  it 
by  my  little  groom.  Isn't  it  funny  that 
we  used  to  call  him  Cupid  because  of  his 
rosy  face  and  bow  legs?  Now  he  shall 
speed,  not  indeed  with  his  shafts,  but 
behind  them,  in  my  own  polo  cart, 

•  "I  inclose  the  glove,  in  case  you  may 
have  liked  to  have  something  to  remind 
you  of  an  old  friend,  who  is  very  sorry  to 
have  to  send  you  such  a  decisive  'No.' 
'  "I  shall  be  in  the  conservatory  at  9 
to-night,  and  if  you  care  to  go  through  a 
rehearsal  of  the  scene  with  'the  other 
girl'  I  shall  put  on  my  prettiest  frock — 
the  pale  green  one  that  you  like — and  do 
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my  best  to  make  you  perfect  (I  think  you 
are  that  already). 

"But  don't  forget  that  you  must  al- 
ways be  kind  to  your  little  clock;  firm, 


too,  so  as  not  to  let  the  works  run  down 
for  want  of  judicious  winding.    There  is 
only  one  universal  key,  and  you  have  it. 
*'Ever  yours,  Claudie." 


CALAMITY  FROM  A  CUCKOO  CLOCK. 


Jim  Withers  was  a  husky  lad,  who  called  on 

Susan   Brady — 
His  heart  was  all  gone  to  the  bad  about  this 
lovely  lady; 
He  thought  he'd  make  a  gift  to  her, 
But  now,  what  would  a  maid  prefer? 
Said  Jim :   "It  gives  me  quite  a  shock,  the  way 

some  lovers  do  coo- 
To  time  us,  Til  give  her  a  clock  that's  of  the 
genus   cuckoo." 
He  overhauled  the  tradesman's  stock. 
And  gave  his  girl  a  cuckoo  clock. 


Next  time  he  went  to  make  a  call,  she  said  she 

was  delighted — 
The  cuckoo  clock  hung  in  the  hall,  cuckooing 
unaffrighted, 
And  Jim  felt  rich  as  any  king. 
To  hear  the  dadgummed  critter  sing; 
It  yelled  at  every  even  hour,  and  every  half 

and  quarter — 
The  girl  said:    "Jim,  that  makes  our  home 
seem  kinder  brighter,  sorter!" 
And  Jim  just  sat  and  looked  as  proud 
As  ever  any  law  allowed. 


And  later  on  Jim  said  to  Sue :   "D'ye  mind  yc» 

Susan  Brady, 
How  I  was  always  courtin'  you,  out  in  the 
orchard  shady? 
I  ain't  changed  none  lence  last  we  sparked — 
Will    you" ''Cuckoo!" the    clock    re- 
marked. 
Jim  kind  o*  straightened  up  a  bit.  for  that  was 

unexpected, 
Bu*  Siisan,  '.he  just  smikd  at  it — (she  thought 
Jim  was  elected!) — 
"Yes,  Jim,  I  mind  ♦"he  time  you've  named," 
She  said ^"Cuckoo!"  the  clock  exclaimed. 

"Will       you" "Cuckoo" 'doggone      the 

luck!"    "Why,  Jim,  I  am  astonished 
That  you  would  swear !"  said  lovely-duck,  and 
properly  admonished, 
Jim  sat  as  quiet  as  a  lamb. 
And  pretty  soon  remarked:    "I  am 

As  much  in  lo" "Cuckoo!" "I  say,  as  I 

was  just  a-thinkin', 
When  I  was  walkin'  here  to-day,  let's  you  and 
I  be  linkin' 

Our  hearts" "Cuckoo!  cuckoo!  cuckoo !** 

"For.  Sue.  I  think  a  heap  o'  you !" 


Then   answer   made   the   blushing  maid,   but 

Withers  never  heard  it. 
For,   still   persistent,  unafraid,  that  shrieking 
little  bird,  it 
Drowned  out  the  billings  of  young  love 
As  it  looked  on  them  from  above. 
Jim  Withers  reached  and  got  his  hat  and  left 

Miss  Susan  Brady, 
And  there  in  consternation  sat  this  white,  in- 
dignant lady, 
Until,  by  sudden  impulse  stirred, 
She  got  an  ax  and  smashed  the  bird! 


leciprodty— Its  Yaliie  to  ©iir  Famtag 

Iiterests. 


fy  ALBERT  B.   CUMMINS, 

Governor  of  Iowa. 


We  have  reached  a  pomt  where  a  bil- 
lion dollars  substantially  measures  the 
value  of  our  annual  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products,  and  a  half  a  billion  the 
value  of  our  exports  in  manufactures.  So 
far  as  our  own  capacity  goes,  we  can  in- 
crease both  indefinitely ;  but  if  we  do  so, 
it  must  be  through  the  medium  of  inter- 
national trade  arrangements — trade  bar- 
gains that  in  the  language  of  diplomacy 
and  politics  are  known  as  'Reciprocity." 

Reciprocity  is  the  generic  name  given 
to  any  trade  treaty  or  trade  law  which 
prescribes  the  terms  under  which  exports 
from  the  United  States  shall  enter  a 
foreign  country,  and  the  terms  under 
which  the  exports  from  any  such  foreign 
country  shall  enter  the  United  States. 
In  one  sense  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  parti- 
san policy,  for  it  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  system  of  protection.  In  an- 
other, and  broader  sense,  it  presents 
purely  a  business  question,  which  ought 
to  be  answered  without  a  tinge  of  party 
color  and  without  a  breath  of  party  spirit. 
View  it  as  it  pleases  you,  while  I  pur- 
sue, for  a  few  moments  this  inquiry: 
Ought  the  farmers  of  Iowa,  and  those 
who  depend  upon  them,  to  be  for  or 
against  the  general  policy  of  reciprocity? 

There  are  two  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  have  now  crystalized,  and 
which  make  a  clear,  sharp  issue.  There 
are  those  who  assert  that  they  believe  in 
reciprocity,  but  insist  that  no  trade  ar- 
rangement shall  be  made  which  will  per- 
mit any  article  or  commodity  which  we 
can  produce,  to  enter  our  ports  upon  more 
favorable  terms  than  is  prescribed  in  the 
existing  tariff  schedules,  or,  in  other  _ 
words,  that  it  shall  include  only  such 
things  as  we  do  not  and  cannot  produce 
in  this  country.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
any  thoughtful  person  holds  this  opinion, 
coupled  with  an  expectation  that  such  a 
trade  arrangement  can  be  made,  or  that 


it  would  be  of  any  value  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  if  made. 

No  one  can  teach  such  a  conclusic»i 
who  at  the  same  time  believes  in  protec- 
tion, for  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  system  is  the  free  admission, 
or  the  admission  with  a  revenue  duty 
only,  of  things  we  cannot  produce.  More 
than  that,  no  one  will  assert  with  serious- 
Tx^s%  that  Are  can  secure  in  any  foreign 
country  any  substantial  advantage  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  free  admission 
of  noncompetitive  commodities.  This 
view  hardly  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  de- 
lusion, and  my  observation  is,  that  it  is  a 
mere  cloak  to  conceal  opposition  to  any 
,trade  arrangement  whatever,  and  to  any 
•disturbance  of  existing  laws. 

The  other  opinion  of  reciprocity, 
which,  as  I  read  history,  has  been  held 
and  advocated  by  every  statesman  who 
really  wanted  to  accomplish  something  in 
that  direction,  is  that  if  we  can  make  an 
international  bargain  that  will,  upon  the 
whole,  increase  fiie  volume  of  our  pro- 
duction, and  therefore  put  more  men  at 
work  with  our  standard  of  compensation, 
we  ought  to  do  it,  even  though  some  par- 
ticular manufacturer  might  suffer  in  the 
transaction. 

As  so  interpreted,  the  doctrine  is  a 
mere  extension  of  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion, and  is  consistent  with  the  ends  we 
have  always  sought  to  accomplish.  I  con- 
fine it  now  to  the  people  of  my  own  state, 
recognizing  that  insofar  as  it  comports 
with  the  public  good  they  ought  to  stand 
for  the  course  which  will  most  benefit 
agriculture. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  farmers'  prin- 
cipal desire  and  paramount  interest  is  to 
feed  as  many  people  as  possible.  They 
sell  breadstuffs  and  meats  in  their  vari- 
ous forms,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
therefore  they  ought  to  be  in  favtor  of 
the  policy  which  will  maintain  and  mul- 
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tiply  their  marl:ets  in  their  own  country, 
and  protect  and  increase  their  markets 
in  other  countries.  To  put  it  in  another 
form :  It  is  plain  that  they  should  advo- 
cate the  proposition  which  will  add  to  the 
number  of  men  at  work  in  fields  of  in- 
dustry other  than  agiiculture  at  home, 
and  which  will  remove  burdensome  re- 
strictions and  impositions  which  prevent 
a  fair  entry  into  markets  abroad.     Let 


turers  have  expended  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  establishment  of 
plants  in  Canada,  which  would  have  been 
kept  at  home,  with  all  the  labor  which 
that  implies,  if  there  had  been  a  fair  and 
permanent  refation  existing  between  the 
two  countries. 

Not  only  so,  but  every  student  of  af- 
fairs knows  that  the  chance  we  now  have 
across  the  border  will  be  completely  de- 
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US  not  be  content  with  mere  abstractions. 
It  has  been  possible  to  make,  and  in 
my  judgment  it  is  still  possible  to  make, 
a  treaty  with  Canada  which  would,  for 
years  to  come,  make  us  practically  mas- 
ters of  the  imports  into  that  dominion.  In 
the  last  ten  years  American  manufac- 


stroyed  unless  we  treat  with  our  neigh- 
bors upon  a  fair  reciprocal  basis.  The 
farmers  of  iowa  have  lost  something  in 
the  foreclosure  of  the  opportunity  to  feed 
the  men  who  are  operating  the  plants  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  they  will  lose 
more  when  Canada  raises  the  barrier  so 
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that  England,  France  and  Germany  will 
supply  the  material  for  the  wonderful 
development  upon  which  she  is  just  en- 
tering, and  which  we  are  so  well  pre- 
pared to  supply. 

It  has  been  saia  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain these  changes  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  let  into  our  markets  Canada's 
agricultural  products  or  some  of  them.  I 
believe  this  to  be  partially  true,  but  let 
me  ask  the  farmers  of  Iowa  whether  they 
think  they  would  lose  in  the  exchange? 
Which  would  you  rather  do,  lose  the 
market  which  would  be  created  by  our 
vast  imports  into  Canada  or  meet  Canada 
in  competition  in  the  things  which  you 
produce  ?  I  assert  confidently  that  in  the 
sharp  struggle  with  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas and  Missouri  you  would  never  be  able 
to  discern  the  influence  of  Canada  in 
com,  oats,  barley,  hay,  cattle,  horses, 
hogs,  butter  and  eggs. 

I  go  further.  We  can  make  treaties 
with  Central  and  South  America,  with 
France,  Germany,  Spain  and  Italy,  that 
will  immensely  increase  our  exports  of 
manufactures  to  those  countries  so  that 
for  every  man  deprived  of  employment 
here,  we  can  put  to  work  ten.  You  ought 
to  have  a  chance  to  feed  these  added  nine 
men,  and  why  is  it  not  given  you?  Sim- 
ply because  of  the  inertia  which  seems  to 
prohibit  the  profane  foot  from  planting 
itself  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
tariff  schedules. 

And  how  is  it  with  your  markets 
abroad?  In  England  there  is  still  the 
open  door;  but  you  know  that  a  mighty 
force  is  now  swinging  it  in  your  faces, 
and  it  may  not  be  long  before  on  those 
islands  there  will  not  even  be  the  "Gates 


ajar."  Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  be 
alert  to  make  some  provision,  if  you  can, 
for  a  pass  key  as  the  bolt  slips  into  its 
socket  ? 

In  France  you  are  under  sore  discrimi- 
nation— discrimination  which  could  be 
removed  immediately  without  any  sub- 
stantial injury  to  a  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States. 

Germany  is  making  it  harder  for  you 
all  the  while,  and  yet  we  rest  supinely, 
watching  with  apparent  satisfaction  the 
gradual  exclusion  of  the  Iowa  farmer 
from  the  markets  of  the  German  Empire. 

I  might  continue  this  journey  around 
the  world,  but  it  would  serve  us  no  use- 
ful purpose.  If  what  I  have  said  will 
not  arouse  the  men  who  till  the  soil,  who 
raise  the  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  hens, 
and  produce  the  cheese,  butter  and  tgg^ 
of  Iowa,  I  am  mistaken  in  their  intelli- 
gence and  have  overrated  their  loyalty. 

Amidst  the  cries  of  the  commercial 
conflict  raging  throughout  the  world,  I 
hear  the  voice  of  destiny  saying  to  the 
men  of  agriculture  as  Roderidc  DTiu 
said  to  James  Fitz  James : 

"For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford 

And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  word." 

Iowa  has  been  faithful  to  the  policy  of 
protection,  and  she  is  still  as  true  as  the 
needle  to  the  pole.  The  benefits  she  has 
derived  have  been  very  great,  but  largely 
incidental.  The  time  has  come  for  her 
to  raise  high  into  the  political  heavens 
the  twin  flag — Reciprocity. 

Let  us,  for  a  season,  take  the  direct 
advantages  and  allow  the  incidental 
blessings  to  fall  upon  others. 

Let  us  have  reciprocity  demanded  in 
the  republican  platform  of  1903. 


Good! 

Good  old-fashioned  winter; 

Good  old-fashioned  freeze; 
Good  old-fashioned  shiver; 

Good  old-fashioned  sneeze; 
Good  old-fashioned  hoarseness; 

Good  old-fashioned  chill; 
Giood  old-fashioned  doctor; 

Good  old-fashioned  bill. 


A  Womatfs  Way. 


6y  HELEN  RO  WLAND. 


"You  always  want  to  know  why/*  I 
complained,  following  down  the  church 
steps  in  the  treacherous  trail  of  Polly's 
ruffles. 

"Of  course  I  do,"  exclaimed  Polly  em- 
phatically. 

"And  yet  you  won't  listen  to  reason," 
I  argued. 

"Not  when  there  can't  be  any  reason, 
Mr.  Heaviyfeather,'  said  Polly  severely, 
turning  to  gather  her  ruffles  up  daintily 
into  a  bunch. 

"If  I  had  lied "  I  began,  piloting 

her  carefully  through  the  mud  on  the  tips 
of  her  patent  leather  toes. 

"I  would  have  despised  you,  Mr. 
Heavyfeather." 

"And  now  that  I  haven't  lied " 

"I  don't  believe  you !" 

I  struck  at  a  passing  dog  viciously 
with  my  cane. 

"That's  just  the  way  with  a  woman  I" 
I  declared.  "There  is  no  use  trying  to 
reason  with  her.  She  always  makes  up 
her  mind  in  advance,  anyhow " 

"She  has  eyes — and  common  sense, 
Mr.  Heavyfeather." 

"And  you  can't  get  a  word  in  edge- 
wise • 

"•Not  if  you  don't  know  what  you  want 
to  say." 

"And  she  interrupts  just  as  you  are 
getting  started " 

"Oh,  were  you  getting  started  ?"  Polly 
lifted  her  eyesbrows  in  gentle  surprise. 

"And  twists  every  word  you  say,"  I 
grumbled. 

"You  are  very  much  mistaken,"  de- 
clared Polly,  quickening  her  step,  so  that 
I  feli  as  though  I  ought  to  run  and 
head  her  off ;  "a  woman  is  always  willing 
to  listen  to  reason,  even  when  it  isn't 
reasonable,  or  to  an  excuse  that  isn't 
even  excusable.  What  she  is  dying  to 
hear  is- something  the  least  bit  convinc- 
ing and  rational  that  will  clear  tfie  man 
whom  she  loves  of  having  dctie  anything 
wrong." 


"I  haven't  done  anything  wrong!"  1 
grumbled  defiantly. 

"But,"  went  on  Polly,  ignoring  my  ex- 
postulation, "there  never  was  a  man 
living  who  knew  how  to  argue  with  a 
woman  I" 

"Tjie  average  man  hates  an  argu- 
ment," I  asserted. 

"And  invariably,"  agreed  Polly,  "eith- 
er tries  to  slip  out  of  it  or  to  bully  the 
woman  into  submission  with  swear- 
words instead  of  explanations.  If  he 
doesn't  tell  a  falsehood,  he  is  sure  to  say 
the  wrong  thing.  Just  when  a  woman's 
heart  is  aching  for  balm  he  gives  her 
pepper  or  chili  sauce.  Just  when  he 
should  confess  all  and  ask  to  be  for- 
given and  appeal  to  her  sympathy,  he 
gets  up  on  the  defensive  and  stands 
there  like  Marc  Antony  daring  the  Ro- 
mans to  'come  on.'  Just  when  he  should 
be  warm  and  gentle  and  forget  and  for- 
give, and  all  that,  he  bunts  out  his  dig- 
nity and  wraps  himself  in  it  until  he  is 
about  as  approachable  as  an  Indian 
war  chief  or — or  a  cannibal — ' 

"The  cannibals,"  I  interrupted,  "seem- 
ed to  be  the  only  men  who  ever  did 
know  how  to  argue  with  a  woman  effec- 
tively. They  used  a  club,  I  believe,  and 
settled  the  dispute  with  a  single  blow." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Polly,  "that  was  all 
right  in  those  days.  They  didn't  have 
any  divorce  courts  to  help  them  settle 
things  further,  you  know." 

"No,"  I  reflected,  "that's  so;  nor 
boxes  of  candy  and  bunches  of  violets 
and  scented  note  paper  and  messenger 
boys.  They  had  to  come  right  up  to  the 
situation  and  face  it  themselves,  with- 
out the  florist  and  the  United  States 
mail  to  help  them  out." 

Polly  glanced  at  me  sideways,  wither- 
ingly. 

"A  girl,"  she  remarked  coolly,  "who 
would  consider  a  box  of  candy  an  argu- 
ment, is  not — worth  the  price  of  the  ar- 
gument." 
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"Oh,  I  didn't  mean,"  said  I,  deprecat- 
ingly,  "that  any  woman  worth,  buyifig 
could  be  bought  over.  I  only  meant  thatr 
women  are  like  babies.  Remove  the  cause 
of  their  unhappiness,  be  it  s^  bent  pin— or 
another  woman — ^and  then  give  them 
something  gritty  and  attractive— cj^ndy 
or  flattery— to  distract  them,  and  they 
forget.  The  best  way  to  reason  with  a 
woman  is  not  to  arg^e  with  her.  Don't 
try  to  prove  to  her  that  two  and  two 
make  four;  just  agree  with  her  that  they 
make  five  or  seventeen,  and  then  tell  her 
how  pretty  she  locrfcs  when  she's  angry, 
or  how  much  you  wanted  to  see  her  when 
you  had  to  go  to  dinner  with  the  other 
woman,  or  how  much  you  love  her." 

'^Xhat,"  said  PbUy,  "is  another  mascu- 
line method  of  convincing  a  woman. 
Why  is  it  a  man  never  seems  to  want  to 
tell  why  he  did  a  thing?" 

"Because,"  I  replied,  "usually  he  does 
not  know  why  he  did  it.  Besides^  you 
can't  tell  a  woman  that  you  broke  your 
promise  to  her  because  another  woman 
Ipoked  particularly  pretty -" 

"I  suppose  not,"  said  Polly,  "or  that 
you  went  to  the  races  to  gamble,  because 
you'd  already  been  losing  at  cards  and 
wanted  to  win  it  back." 

"Or  why  you  took  a  dark-haired  girl 
to  dine  when  your  sweetheart  is  a  fluffy 
blonde." 

"Or  bow  actresses  with  pink  chins  can 
possibly  have  an  attraction  for  you.' 

"Or  how  you  came  to  order  cham- 
pagne instead  of  tea " 

"Or  to  be  driving  in  another  woman's 
phaeton." 

"Of  course  not!"  I  exclaimed.  "A 
man  doesn't  know  why  he  does  any  of 
these  things  any  more  than  he  knows 
why  he  wears  a  black  tie  instead  of  a 
red  one,  or  prefers  sherry  to  port,  or 
marries  the  woman  he  does  marry." 

"And  yet,"  said  Polly,  "a  woman  al- 
ways knows  why  she  does  things." 

"Usually,"  said  I,  "she  does  them  *be- 
cause,'  doesn't  she?" 

Polly's  chin  went  up  in  the  air. 

"I  believe,"  she  said  coldly,  "this  is — 
my  house,  Mr.  Heavy  feather." 

"I  believe  it  is,"  I  agreed,  looking  up 
at  the  familiar  door  and  standing  per- 
fectly still. 


"Well,"  said  Polly,  "I  can't  leave  you 
there,  staring  up " 

"Ob,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  in- 
vite me  in,"  I  remarked  in  surprise. 

"Why?"  asked  Polly,  still  more 
frigidly. 

"I  wish,"  said  I,  coloring,  "that  there 
was  no  such  word  as  'why.'  No,  I  can't 
tell  why  you  should  ask  me  in.  There 
ca»  be  no  possible  reason,  of  course — .ex- 
cept that  I  want  to  come  in.  Did  you 
ever  hear  the  little  fairy  story  about  the 
princess " 

"It's  very  cold  out  here,  Mr.  Meav>'- 
feather." 

"Stand  up  close  to  me,'*  P  suggested. 
''The  little  princess  was  very  unhappy 
all  her  life  long  until  an  old  witcfe  cast  a 
spell  over  her  and  she  could  never  again 
utter-  the  words  Vh(y,'  'where,'  nor 
'whom.'  After  that  she  and  her  husband 
got  along  beautifully.  Before  that  life 
hadn't  been  worth  living  for  either  of 
them,  because ^" 

"It's  beginning  to  snow,  Mr.  Heavy- 
feather." 

"Your  hair,  always  looks  prettier  with 
snowflakes  on  it,"  I  declared. 

Polly  blushed  faintly. 

"I'm  shivering,"  she  remarked. 

"I  should  never  have  known  it,'  I  re- 
plied, without  stirring.  "You're  not  one 
of  those  girls  whose  noses  get  red  every 
time  they  get  cold,  Polly." 

"I  must  go  in,"  declared  Polly. 

"All  right,"  I  sighed  resignedly,  taking 
a  paper  parcel  out  of  my  pocket  and 
putting  it  in  Polly's  hands.  "I  had 
thought  we  might  open  this  together.  It's 
a  little  holiday  remembrance." 

Polly  let  the  parcel  rest  on  her  muff. 

"I  wish,"  she  said  softly,  "that  }Ou'd 
tell  me  why  you  do  it.  Jack  ?" 

"Did  what?"  I  asked,  drawing  my  coat 
collar  up,  preparatory  to  going. 

"Took  that  —  auburn  —  red-headed 
Downing  girl  to  dinner." 

"I  didn't  enjoy  a  minute  of  it!"  I  de- 
clared. 

"She  is  stupid,  isn't  she?"  said  Polly, 
reflectively. 

"Awfully  I" 

"And  have  you  ever  noticed  how  her 
nose  turns  up  at-  the  end,  Jiack?" 

I  vowed  I  had. 
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"And  that  green  thing  she  had  on  was  came  to  be  dining  with  Miss  Downing.  I 

a  perfect  guy !"  didn't   know   what  to  get  for  you  and 

"People  with  pea-grcjn  complexions  asked  her  as  a  special  favor  from  woman 

shouldn't  wear  Nile-green  gowns,"  I  re-     to  woman  to  help " 

marked  diplomatically.  PoUy  flung  open  thjs  gate  and  grasped 

Polly  fingered  the  little  paper  parcel  one  end  of  my  coat  tails. 

g^^tly,  "Come  into  the  library  this  minute, 

of"m/on  W^^hf«^^,lSl.v '^j^^  y°"  dear  old  goose!"  she  cri^d. 

SidsoWy  "But."    I   protested,   "are  you   quite 


'I  think  of  you  always,  Polly,"  I  re- 


sure 


marked  virtuously.  ''Oi  course  I  am!"  replied  Polly,  tug- 

"P^rhaps,"  said  Polly    slowly,  "we'd  S^^S  at  my  coat  tails.     '^But  why    on 

better    opea    it    together.    Have    you  earth  didnt  you.  telt   me    that   before, 

time ''  Jack  Heavyf eather  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,"   I   remarked  nonchalantly,  "You  didn't  give  me  a  single  chance," 

"but  it's  hardly  worth  while.     I  know  I  grumbled,  once  mor^  ftdlawing  in  th« 

you'll  like  it.    By  the  way,  that's  how  I  treacherous  trail  of  Polly'a  ruffles. 


OLD  TECHNICALITY. 

I  am  the  malefactor's  friend-^ 

I  am,  sir,  in  reality — 
And  every  felon  will  defend 

Good,  kind'  Old  Technicality. 

Oh,  yes! 

I  am 
The  felon's 

Friend! 
My  worth 

The  wicked 
All 

Defend. 

I  show  the  judges  where  a  law 

Is  lacking  in  legality; 
Oh,  I  can  see  the  slightest  flow, 

For  I'm  Old  Technicality! 

I  am  a 

Wonder, 
All 

Agree ; 
I  set  the 

Lonely 
Prisoner 

Free. 

They  could  not  get  along  without 

My  aid,  for  in  reality 
I  always  get  there  with  a  shout. 

For  I'm  Old  Technicality. 

Oh,   yes/ 

'Twould  be 
A  sad, 

Cold  day 
For  wicked 

Men, 
Were  I 

Away ! 


&mi  Maid. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL    FEATURES    AND   CHARACT- 
ERISTICS OF  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  GAME  PRESERVE. 

dy  SAMUEL  REDFERN. 


Grand  Island  is  located  three  miles 
across  the  bay  from  the  town  of  Munis- 
ing,  Mich.,  and  forms  the  northern  side 
of  Mtinising  Bay,  which  is  the  only 
landlocked  natural  harbor  of  refuge  on 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
being  on  the  direct  line  of  steamboat 
travel,  is  much  used  in  stormy  weather. 

The  town  of  Munising  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  2,500,  and  is  rapidly  growing, 
owing  to  its  surrounding  forests  and 
farming  land  and  railway  facilities, 
which  are  being  exploited  by  the  Qeve- 
land  Qiifs  Iron  Co.,  the  owner  of  half  a 
million  acres  in  the  vicinity.  The  opera- 
tion of  paper  and  pulp  mills  and  wood- 
working factories  now  under  construc- 
tion calls  for  a  large  number  of  em- 
ployes, for  which  adequate  accommoda- 
tion has  to  be  prepared.  First-class  hotel 
accommodation  for  summer  tourists  and 
the  general  traveling  public  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Beach  Inn,  and  other  hotels 
also  offer  good  accommodation. 

The  town  lays  crescent-shaped  along 
the  shore,  badced  by  the  encircling 
wooded  hills,  and  is  protected  from  the 
cold  north  winds  by  Grand  Island.  The 
world  renowned  Pictured  Rocks  begin 
about  four  miles  from  the  town  and  are 
easily  reached  by  the  numerous  launches 
in  use  for  visiting  the  various  places  of 
interest  along  the  shore  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity- 
Grand  Island,  with  its  13,600  acres  of 
primeval  forest  and  its  bold,  rocky 
shores,  the  cliffs  towering  from  100  to 
250  feet  in  height,  its  Islajnd  Lake  in  the 
center  and  with  the  improvements  latter- 
ly undertaken  by  its  owners  the  Cleve- 
land Qiffs  Iron  Company,  is  an  attrac- 
tion scarcely  understood  by  the  thou- 
sands who  may. have  passed  it  in  the  dis- 
tance on  the  regular  line  boats;  this  is- 
land has  been  set  apart  by  its  owners  for 
preservation  in  its  natural  state  for  all 


time  to  con>e  as  a  place  where  the  forest 
and  its  denizens  may  be  seen  after  for- 
ests and  wild  game  animals  in  their  nat- 
ural surroundings  have  become  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

With  this  view  the  owners  have  estab- 
lished The  Grand  Island  Forest  Pre- 
serve, and  in  addition  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  deer  and  other  animals  and  game 
birds  native  to  the  island,  have  intro- 
duced Moose,  Elk,  Mule  Deer,  Black 
Tailed  Deer,  Antelope,  Beaver,  Hares 
and  Rabbits,  also  Wild  Turkeys,  Pheas- 
ants and  Manitoba  Grouse. »  These  ani- 
mals and  birds  have  been  procured  from 
distant  parts  of  this  continent  at  large 
expense,  and  frequent  additions  will  be 
made  as  fast  as  wild  animals  of  other 
varieties  can  be  obtained. 

This  praiseworthy  work  has  now  been 
carried  on  for  two  years,  and  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  island  for  this  purpose  is 
shown  by  the  fine  condition  of  the  ani- 
mals and  their  natural  increase  in  num- 
bers; all  of  the  animals  except  the  ante- 
lope are  left  to  their  own  devices  and 
exist  in  their  natural  primeval  condition. 
This  is  favored  by  the  large  extent  of  the 
island,  which  is  best  realized  by  trips  in- 
land from  the  shores,  when  its  insular 
condition  is  soon  forgotten,  and  the  im- 
mense sombre  forest  is  the  prominent 
idea;  the  size  of  the  island  is  approxi- 
mately four  miles  wide  and  eight  miles 
long. 

In  the  way  of  improvements  there  are 
trails  to  points  of  interest,  and  a  first- 
class  driveway  is  being  constructed 
around  the  island,  which  will  be  about 
thirty  miles  in  length  when  completed. 
At  present  seven  miles  is  complete  and 
another  three  miles  nearly  so,  which  will 
give  this  season  a  driveway  constructed 
in  a  first-class  manner  from  the  landing 
at  the  south  end  to  the  north  light  at  the 
extreme  north  end  of  the  island.    This 
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driveway  is  carried  along  the  shore  as- 
cending to  the  top  of  the  difFs,  and  along 
these  for  some  miles,  at  the  highest 
point  being  at  an  elevation  of  350  feet 
above  Lake  Superior,  giving  the  finest 


dations;  it  is  necessary  that  very  strict 
rules  be  enforced  to  protect  this  import- 
ant property  from  the  careless  and  the 
vandal. 

The  remains  of  an  old  trading  post  in 


views  across  the  lake,  and  to  the  main- 
land, even  as  far  as  Marquette,  some  35 
miles  distant;  it  is  the  intention  to  erect 
an  observatory  100  feet  in  height  at  the 
highest  point  on  the  driveway.  This 
will  be  above  the  tops  of  the  surrounding 
forest,  so  that  an  uninterrupted  view  over 
the  whole  island  itself  may  be  obtained. 
From  the  end  of  trail  at  Front  Point  the 
best  view  of  the  Pictured  Rocks,  three 
miles  distant  across  the  lake,  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

At  present  the  only  permanent  occu- 
pied buildings  are  the  two  gamekeepers' 
lodges.  These  are  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  gamekeepers,  who  constantly 
patrol  the  island  on  the  lookout  for 
poachers,  and  destroy  all  vermint  in- 
imical to  the  well  being  of  the  game  ani- 
mals and  birds,  and  incidentally  see  that 
the  numerous  visitors  commit  no  depre- 


use  some  sixty-five  years  ago  may  be 
seen,  even  to  the  line  of  the  stockade 
and  gateway;  it  is  probable  that  steps 
will  be  taken  to  restore  this  attractive 
feature. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
hunting  is  absolutely  prohibited,  not  only 
to  the  general  public,  but  to  the  owners 
also;  however,  this  need  trouble  nobody, 
for  deer  hunting  and  fishing  on  the  main 
land  is  of  the  veny  best  in  3ie  State,  and 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  streams  be- 
ing depleted,  as  this  all-providing  com- 
pany operates  a  fish  hatchery  at  Munis- 
ing  for  stocking  the  numerous  streams  in 
the  vicinity. 

Grand  Island  has  a  future  value  to 
that  portion  of  the  public  which  is  inter- 
ested in  the  love  of  nature  in  its  prime- 
val form  both  land  and  animal,  which 
can  scarcely  be  estimated. 


BlUiafnl   Ivnoranoe. 

Woman  to  draw  us  on  succeeds, 

But,  by  so  fine  a  thread, 
Man,  blinded,  thinks  'tis  he  who  leads — 

Unknowing  he  is  led. 


Tlie  Triiimf  li  of  a  Cast 

BEING  AN  IDYL  OF  THE  TROUT  STREAMS  OF  MICHIGAN. 
dy  FRED  K.   GEORGE, 


My  office  window,  facing  the  little 
parlc  which,  in  summer,  is  the  rendezvous 
of  the  children  of  the  streets,  looked  out 
this  day  on  a  scene  as  bleak  and  deso- 
late as  only  bare  trees  set  among  tall 
buildings  can  look.  There  is  something 
particularly  depressing  in  bare  branches 
against  a  background  of  the  dull  red 
and  grey  of  brick  and  stone.  I  turned 
from  the  window  with  a  shiver — from 
the  sight  of  soot  and  dirty  snow,  and 
the  muffled  forms  of  men  and  women 
hurrying  across  the  bare  space  of  the 
park,  and  pulled  my  chair  up  to  the 
grate.  Cheerful  coals!  The  deep  red 
of  the  fire  reminds  me  of  the  sunset  glow 
upon  the  trout  brook — 

"Hi!  Pike  out  of  that,  you  lazy- 
bones. Day's  fine !  Water's  right !  You 
can't  sleep  all  day  when  there's  trout  to 
be  caught." 

A  heavy  hand  falls  on  my  back  and 


Old  Man"  performs  a  similar  service  for 
^The  Sliver"  and  "The  Sport,"  and  dis- 
appears through  the  flap  of  the  tent  with 
the  bed  gear — to  air  it,  he  says. 

"The  Sliver"  shivers  and  says  things 
not  entirely  complimentary  to  the  "Old 
Man,'  but  nevertheless  he  is  up  with  the 
rest  of  us,  and  haste  is  a  good  thing,  for 
the  *01d  Man"  has  caught  up  the  tin 
bucket  oflF  the  stump  and  we  can  hear 
him  booming  his  heavy  bass  on  the  way 
to  the  brook.  A  bucket  of  ice  water  is 
a  wonderful  tonic  for  sleepiness — ^the 
thought  of  it  is  enough  to  make  us  all 
"get  a  move  on." 

"You  fellows  fix  breakfast.  I'm  go- 
ing to  try  the  stream."  And  the  "Old 
Man"  swings  off  up  stream  with  rod 
a'  shoulder  and  the  sun  (just  peeping 
above  the  fir  trees)  gleaming  on  the  fer- 
rules and  bright  reel.  There's  where  I 
think  the  "Old  Man"  is  weak.     He  will 


the  long  fingers  of  "The  Old  Man" 
grasp  the  slack  of  my  blanket.  One 
wild  clutch  and  I  lie  on  the  fragrant  bed 
of  balsam  fir  minus  a  covering.     "The 


use  nickeled  joints  and  a  nickeled  reel. 
On  a  bright  day  like  this  will  be,  the 
sun  will  make  a  mirror  of  that  broad  reel 
plate,  and,  to  my  mind,  a  flash  on  a 
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quiet,  shadowed  pool  will  drive  the 
moss-backed  old  "lunger"  he  is  after 
back  into  his  hole  under  the  bank,  where 
no  amount  of  coaxing  and  enticing  will 


per  lay  on  the  stump  by  the  full  water 
pail,  and  a  reach  and  a  twist  of  the 
wrist  brought  a  yell  of  deep  anguish  as 
the  icy  water  dribbled  down  the  sweater 


serve  to  bring  him  out.  The  black  rub- 
ber reel  for  me,  and  I  sandpaper  the 
nickeled  ferrules  of  my  rod  if  I  have  to, 
to  g:et  'em  dull. 

"What  chew  goin'  to  do?" 

"The  Sliver"  stood  shiveringly  in  the 
door  of  the  tent,  hands  in  pockets  and 
sweater  collar  turned  up  about  his  eyes. 

"Come  on  in — water's  nice,"  I  com- 
mented. "Goin'  fishin*,  you  poor  fool! 
Wha'd  you  s'pose  Tm  goin'  to  do?  You 
get  breakfast,  you  and  "Sport,"  and 
"Dad"  and  Fll  show  you  how  to  keep 
the  camp  in  trout." 

"The  Sliver"  shivered  hopelessly  and 
pulled  the  sweater  collar  higher,  hiding 
his  eyes  entirely.    Fatal  move  I    The  dip- 


neck  into  the  only  warm  spot  about  "The 
Sliver" — the  middle  of  his  back.  I 
looked  back  from  a  safe  distance  and 
saw  him  clawing  madly,  the  sweater  half 
peeled  over  his  head.  "The  Sport" 
thrust  a  startled  head  out  the  tent,  took 
in  the  situation,  and  came  to  the  rescue 
with  his  waders,  laid  on  with  no  gentle 
hand  at  the  spot  where  trousers  and  shirt 
meet.  One  last  despairing  yowl  and 
"The  Sliver"  tore  himself  loose  from 
the  sweater.  I  hurried  on,  leaving  them 
to  fight  it  out,  and  knowing  full  well  that 
there  would  be  doings  around  camp  if* 
the  "Old  Man"  came  in  and  no  breakfast 
ready. 

I    bad   tied   my   flies   before   starting 
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from  camp,  and  giving  my  shoulder 
straps  an  extra  pull,  stepped  off  opposite 
a  great  elm  tree  that  leaned  out  over  the 
water.  On  the  way  out  to  the  camping 
ground  the  evening  before  I  had  taken 
note  of  the  forwardness  of  the  buds,  the 
grass,  thid  state  of  the  water  in  the 
streams,  and  had  kept  a  close  watch  for 
the  minute  flies  and  insects  which  come 
with  the  first  breath  of  spring.  From 
the  drooping  branches  of  the  elm  many 
infinitely  small  bits  of  brown  fuzz  floated 
off  on  the  slightest  breeze — the  winter 
coat  of  the  bud  which  was  beginning  to 
push  a  delicate  green  head  toward  the 
sunlight. 

Having  noted  these  and  many  other 
signs,  of  well-known  significance  to  the 


of  length  as  the  cast  was  lifted  clean 
from  the  water  and  snapped  back,  the 
cowdung  dropping  three  feet  above  the 
little  swirl  and  the  black  g^at  squarely 
upon  it.  Snap!  Snap!  There  was 
scarcely  the  fraction  of  a  second's  differ- 
ence in  the  rise. and  striking  of  two  fish 
— one  on  the  cowdung  and  one  in  the 
gnat. 

It  must  have  been  an  accident!  The 
"Old  Man*  said  it  was,  and  he  is  al- 
mighty wise  on  the  ways  of  trout  and 
their  taking.  At  any  rate,  both  fish  were 
hooked,  and,  so  it  seemed  from  what 
followed,  hooked  good  and  tight.  Away 
they  went,  both  of  one  mipd,  seemingly, 
and  that  to  get  up-stream  as  fast  as  a 
good-sized,  healthy  trout  can  wiggle.     I 


trout-fisher,  I  had  tied  a  cowdung  as  the 
dropper,  and  followed  with  a  black  gnat 
— the  old  stand-by  in  these  waters. 
What  the  others  of  my  assortment  were 
that  found  a  place  on  my  leader  that 
morning,  I  have  forgotten.  It  is  the 
cowdung  and  the  black  gnat  that  have 
to  do  with  the  tale. 

Dropping  my  flies  gently  down-stream, 
I  lengthened  the  cast  and,  judging  I  had 
about  sufficient  line  to  reach  the  root  of 
the  old  tree,  I  swun^  the  cast  sharply  to 
the  spot  where  a  little  eddy  marked  a 
'projecting  root,  and  drew  the  flies  care- 
fully across  the  current.  No  result 
The  four-and-a-half  ounces  of  split  bam- 
boo quivered  in  every  inch  of  its  ten  feet 


didn^t  try  to  stop  them.  I  just  threw 
the  drag  on  my  reel  and  let  'em  go — 
with  forty  feet  of  line  to  pull  and  the 
strain  of  the  rod  bent  almost  double  to 
help. 

A  team  of  wild  bronchos  would  have 
T)een  tame  breaking  beside  those  fish  when 
they  changed  their  separate  minds. 
Twenty  or  thirty  feet  up  stream  togeth- 
er, and  then  there  was  a  disagreement. 
Mr.  Cowdung  saw  a  hole  in  the  bank 
and  made  a  tug  for  it.  Mr.  Black  Gnat 
said  "Nay!  Nay!  My  boy.  This  way 
to  freedom,''  and  he  started  to  cross  over 
to  the  other  side.  With  three  feet  of 
leader  separating  them  they  hadn't  far 
to  go  before  they  either  had  to  stop  or 
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something  would  happen  to  make  me 
sick.  What  it  really  was  that  happened, 
neither  would  tell  me,  and  I  was  too — 
too— well,  yes,  excited,  if  you  will  put 
it  that  way  (though  they  [the  "Old 
Man"]  say  your  true  fisherman  never 
gets  excited)  to  see  for  myself  just  what 
brought  them  together  again.  At  any 
rate,  together  they  came  back  down 
stream,  anu  at  a  heap  faster  clip  than 
tney'd  gone  up.     I  backed  up  the  bank, 


was  good  by!  I  risked  every  ounce  I 
thought  the  rod  would  stand,  and  with 
the  swift  current  favoring  me,  started 
them  away  on  a  race  up-stream  again. 

But  why  tell  of  the  pounds  of  flesh  I 
lost  and  the  buckets  of  sweat  that 
dripped,  dripped  down  into  the  feet  of 
my  waders?  (I  found  afterward  it  was 
water  that  had  run  in  at  the  top  while 
I  was  sitting  down  meditating  in  the 
stream).     I  had  a  glorious  ten  minutes 
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reeling  madly  the  while;  my  heel  struck 
a  soft  spot  and  I  sat  down  in  a  foot  of 
rushing  water,  still  winding  furiously. 
Then,  just  before  they  had  passed  under 
the  wire  and  before  I  could  give  a  de- 
cision as  to  which  had  won  the  race,  they 
thought  of  their  home  under  the  root  of 
that  old  elm  and  wheeled  by  twos  into 
company  front  for  a  dash  to  the  start- 
ing point.     Once  into  the  roots  and  it 


of  soul-harrowing  anxiety  and  work  be- 
fore they  finally  consented  to  come  close 
enough  for  me  to  slip  the  net  under 
them  and  lift  them  to  safety. 

Laying  them  out  on  the  dewey  grass, 
I  sat  down  and  gloated  over  their  pet- 
feet  beauty.  "Twelve  inches  each,  if  an 
inch,"  I  said,  "and  plump  and  bright- 
hued  as  only  a  fresh  brook  trout  can  be." 

They  were  brothers,  and  no  mistake. 
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Same  size,  same  dark  olive  back  and 
creamy  belly,  with  the  black  markings 
on  the  back  shading  into  a  soft  green  on 
the  sides.  And  their  spots!  Who  can 
tell  where  the  brook  trout  gets  the  rich 
crimson  for  his  spots  ?  And  lower  down 
on  their  sides  the  spots  were  spread  out 
and  blended  with  the  cream  of  their  bel- 
lies into  a  delicate  pink,  like  the  heart  of 
a  rose  or  a  shell  from  ocean. 

"Brothers  in  life^  and  brothers  in 
death,"  I  mused.  "Went  to  the  same 
school,  the  same  swimmin'  hole,  the  same 
frolics  in  the  same  old  way.  Probably 
fought  over  the  same  girl,  and  wou- 
have  been  alive  today  if  you'd  both 
fought  for  the  cowdung  or  the  black 
gnat.  First  serious  disagreement  you 
ever  had,  and  see  what  it's  brought  you 
to!" 

"Whoop'ee!   Oh!  Doc!" 

The  far  cry  of  the  "Sport"  will  carry 
a  mile,  and  it  awakened  in  me  an  inter- 
est in  breakfast.  T  was  hungry,  and 
rd  forgotten  it. 

Back  to  camp  with  my  prizes  and  my 
story. 

"Huh!  You're  gettin'  worse!'  was  all 
the  "Sliver"  would  say. 

"Come  off.  Doc!     D'  vou  think  we're 
.easy?"  said  the  "Sport."' 

The  "Old  Man"  looked  at  me  and 
then  at  the  fish,  grunted,  and  then 
rumbled  out,  "A  fool  for  luck,  anyhow." 

To  this  day  I  can't  figure  out  which  to 
lick  first. 

Breakfast!  Whew!  What  an  appetite 
for  hot  fried  potatoes,  hot  coffee,  and, 


shades  of  Epicurus,  brook  trout  fresh 
from  the  water  and  fried  a  delicate 
brown  with  sweet  bacon.  I  can  taste 
that  breakfast  yet,  and  then,  to  lie  back 
against  the  friendly  old  pine  stump,  pipe 
alight,  and  rest  for  a  moment  before 
starting  for  the  real  work  of  the  day. 
The  dying  fire  snaps  as  the  sap  of  a 
green  branch  explodes  in  a  feathery  puff 
of  steam;  a  burned  in-two  stick  drops, 
scattering  a  cloud  of  embers  and  ashes. 
Far  off  across  the  fir  and  cedar  thicket 
a  flock  of  crows  caw  noisily  and  a  jay 
scolds  peevishly.  Yes,  it's  spring-time 
and  fishing-time,  and  I'm  glad  I'm  here 
and — why  don't  the  "Sliver"  quit  rattling 
those  pans?  What  does  the  "Old  Man" 
want  to  bother  about  chopping  wood 
now?  Go  on  away,  "Sport"!  Le'  me 
doze  a  second,'* — 

And  I  wake  to  a  realization  that  the 
"Sport"  is  really  slapping  me  on  the 
back  and  saying,  "Come  out  of  it,  old 
chap!  You're  fast  asleep  and  your  fire's 
most  out." 

Have  I  dreamed  of  that  battle  royal, 
and  that  camp  breakfast,  and  that  walk 
through  the  smelly  woods  in  the  dewey 
morning  ?. 

I  dozed  in  my  chair  before  the  fire, 
and  lo!  I  have  anticipated  my  spring's 
joy.  With  the  fire  of  it  in  my  blood,  the 
"Sport"  falls  a  willing  victim,  and  I 
paint  him  a  picture  that  makes  him  go 
in  search  of  the  "Old  Man"  and  the 
"Sliver." 

May  day  will  find  the  dream  a  reality, 
all  except  my  peerless  double,  perhaps. 


Navigating  to  tlie  North  Pole. 

PLAN  OF  THE  Ntt1V  EXPEDITION,  ITS  COST 
AND    THE  AID   OF  A  TRIBE    OF    ESKIMOS. 

by  Lieut. -Comtnandtr  ROBERT  E.  PEART. 


This  will  be  my  seventh  trip  to  the 
north  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  Pole.  If 
I  cannot  start  this  spring,  then  it  must 
be  a  year  from  May.  I  and  those  who 
feel  with  me  are  now  working  to  get  a 
proper  equipment.  On  this  trip  I  am 
going  to  have  the  best.  I  shall  need  be- 
tween $150,000.00  and  $200,000.00  to 
carry  out  my  plans.  I  cannot  name  an 
exact  sum,  as  the  conditions  vary  so  in 
the  north  that  my  expedition  might  be 
gone  only  fifteen  months  or,  if  I  fail  to 
get  my  ship  to  the  point  I  desire  in  the 
first  summer,  fully  three  years. 

"I  wish  to  elaborate  my  usual  plan  of 
action  in  three  ways.  First,  I  need  a 
high  powered  steamer  that  will  take  me 
400  miles  further  north  than  I  usually 
go  in  the  opening  summer.  Next,  I 
desire  to  transport  a  whole  tribe  of  Es- 
kimos whom  I  have  worked  among  for 
the  past  twelve  years  some  distance  north 
with  me,  so  that  I  may  use  their  picked 
men  on  the  final  march  over  the  ice. 
Last,  I  wish  good  dogs  and  plenty  of 
them  and  a  light,  strong  sledge  equip- 
ment. 

''A  suitable  vessel  is  the  main  object, 
as,  if  in  it  I  can  reach  the  northernmost 
American  coast  line  on  the  eighty-third 
parallel,  I  can  save  my  dogs  and  men  be- 
tween 300  and  400  miles  of  tiresome 
sledge  journey.  Once  on  that  spot  I  am 
about  120  nautical  miles  from  the  Pole. 
On  four  different  years,  could  I  have 
saved  myself  this  extra  land  trip  I  now 
intend  taking  in  a  ship,  I  might  have 
reached  the  Pole.  This  northernmost 
land  is  by  no  means  inaccessible  to  the 
proper  vessel,  since  up  to  this  time  four 
other  boats  have  gone  where  I  wish  to 
follow.  All  I  desire  is  to  find  a  steam- 
ship that  has  power  and  strength  enough 
to  pound  its  way  from  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  York  or  Cape  Sabine,  attainable 
by  an  ordinary  vessel  every  summer,  up 
the  approimately  350  miles  of  ice  packed 


channel  in  Smith  Sound  to  this  northern- 
most point  of  land. 

In  1872  the  converted  government 
tugboat  Polaris  made  the  trip  for  the 
first  time  without  ever  finding  a  lump  of 
ice  in  her  wake  during  the  whole  jour- 
ney. Of  course  I  cannot  expect  luck  of 
that  sort. 

Heretofore  in  the  old  fashioned  expe- 
ditions the  ship  required  was  one  of  full 
sail  power  combined  with  auxiliary  en- 
gines. If  I  can  only  get  the  strength  of 
hull  and  engines  to  drive  the  vessel 
through  that  .^50  miles  of  ice,  I  don't 
give  a  rap  about  sail  power.  If  I  am 
able  to  leave  here  in  May  and  get  to  my 
northland  late  in  the  summer,  so  that  I 
may  start  fresh  in  February,  1905,  then 
I  am  only  too  willing  to  bum  all  my  coal 
on  the  trip  up.  At,  that  rate  I  should  be 
back  from  my  sled  journey  by  June, 
1905^  and  home  in  September. 

I  doubt  if  I  will  find  the  vessel  I  want 
at  hand,  but  I  would  be  quite  content  if 
I  were  able  to  acquire  my  hull  in  one 
place  and  choose  and  fit  my  engines  in 
another.  My  boat  must  be  of  about 
1,400  tons  when  loaded.  She  should  be 
driven  by  engines  of  between  1,000  and 
1,500  horse  power,  such  as  you  can  find 
in  the  new  ocean  going  tugs  of  the  type 
of  the  Paul  Jones,  of  New  London, 
Conn.  It  is  not  speed  I  am  looking  for, 
but  crushing  strength. 

My  hull  must  be  wooden,  sheathed 
with  steel.  The  ice  would  break  through 
clear  metal,  but  wood  is  resilient  and 
elastic  enough  to  withstand  the  bumps. 
A  boat  with  full  bilges  and  wall  sides 
would  be  crushed  by  the  pack  ice  in  no 
time.  I  must  have  a  vessel  with  sloping 
sides  that  will  make  the  hull  pop  up  on 
ice  pressure  as  a  melon  seed  pops  up  be- 
tween your  fingers.  Naturally,  the  hull 
must  be  very  tough  to  withstand  such 
treatment.  The  ship  needs  a  cutter  bow, 
to  slide  up  on  and  drive  under  any  ice 
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she  meets,  and  to  escape  the  strain  of 
butting  into  impassable  floes.  She  must 
have  a  false  keel,  easily  torn  off,  as 
otherwise  ice  driving  under  her  bottom 
when  her  sides  are  held  firm  would  be 
sure  to  open  a  garbard  strake.  For  the 
same  reason  her  rudder  and  propeller 
must  be  placed  where  they  can  be  re- 
moved on  short  notice. 

So  much  for  my  ship.  If  I  can  find 
in  her  what  I  want  I  should  be  able  to 
reach  my  starting  point  at  least  at  the 
end  of  tfie  second  summer.  Then  my 
success  ought  to  be  assured,  for  I  can 
command  the  services  of  a  whole  tribe 
of  Eskimos  to  assist  me.  There  are 
about  300  of  them,  with  150  dogs  now 
living  in  Grant's  Land  near  Cape  Sa- 
bine, where  I  have  worked  for  the  past 
twelve  years.  I  should  transship  the  lot 
of  them  to  my  station  near  my  ship  off 
the  northernmost  coast.  Then  I  should 
place  a  greater  part  of  them  at  points  on 
a  line  of  communication  between  Cape 
Sabine,  where  my  supplies  may  be  deliv- 
ered regularly,  and  my  camp. 

When  the  time  comes  to  start  for  the 
Pole  with  the  sleds  over  the  ice  I  should 
be  fresh  and  ready  with  one  friend,  a 
ship's  surgeon  I  intend  taking  along,  my 
n^jo  servant,  Matthew  Henson,  wHo 
has  always  been  with  me,  and  twenty- 
five   of   the   verv  best   Eskimos   in  the 


tribe.  We  should  start  with  twenty- 
five  sledges,  having  eight  dogs  to  a 
sledge.  At  intervals  on  the  journey  the 
weaker  men  and  dogs  could  be  dropped 
behind,  returning  toward  home  for  food, 
which  they  would  pass  out  over  the  route 
as  buckets  are  passed  along  a  fire  line. 
Then  when  I  came  to  return  I  could  be 
met  with  supplies  every  little  while.  The 
last  100  miles  would  be  made  with  only 
three  sledges  and  their  equipment. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  light  loads  on 
such  a  trip  as  this,  thinking  it  best  to 
make  provision  only  for  quick  travel  and 
taking  a  chance  or  two  that  nothing  goes 
wrong.  I  had  rather  have  dogs  pulling 
400  pounds  twelve  miles  in  a  day  than 
men  pulling  1,000  pounds  five  miles  in 
the  same  time.  I  know  I  have  gotten 
into  scrapes  this  way,  but  I  must  take 
that  with  the  rest  of  the  work. 

Following  such  a  plan  in  the  past,  I 
have  once  made  ico  miles  in  225/2  hours 
over  a  known  road  with  a  light  sledge, 
and  several  times  210  miles  in  seven 
days,  dragging  loads.  On  the  other 
hand  I  remember  progressing  once  only 
2oj4  miles  in  twenty-five  days,  which  is 
discouraging,  to  say  the  least. 

I  am  confident  that  I  have  the  right 
solution  to  the  North  Pole  question. 
Mind  you,  I  don't  say  I  shall  reach  tfic 
Pole,  but  I  shall  give  it  the  stifFest  try 
that  has  yet  been  made. 


Ode  to  the  Medical  Man. 


The  hapless  modem  wight  is 
Sick  with  appendicitis; 

But  what  to  him 

Is  wrong  and  grim 
To  the  physician  right  is. 

When  "practice"  growing  slight  is. 
The  doctor's  sole  delight  is 

To  sit  up  late 

In  solemn  state 
Inventing  something  "itis." 

He's  made  mosquito-bitis, 
And  alcoholic  tightis. 

Until  to-day 

The  suffix  gay 
Unquestionably  trite  is. 

In  fact  the  sick  man's  plight  is 
A  state  of  constant  frightis. 

It  seems  to  me 

There  soon  will  be 
An  awful  rumpusitis! 


Glimpses  at  tie  listory  of  Betroit. 

THE  FIRST  SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  AMERICAN  SOVEREIGNTY. 

by  CLARENCE  M.  BURTON. 

Second  Article. 


As  the  purpose  is  to  make  these  articles 
as  authentic  and  complete  as  possible,  I 
beg  leave  to  insert  copies  of  papers  and 
accounts  on  the  subject  that  have  never 
before  been  published.  The  subject  of 
Detroit's  early  schools  have  never  been 
investigated — or,  if  investigated,  the  re- 
searches have  never  been  published — and 
anything  authentic  now  brought  to  light 
will  be  an  added  chapter  to  the  city's  his- 
tory. The  following  document  is  the 
contract  referred  to  in  Mr.  Dillon's  let- 
ter: 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into 
at  Detroit,  in  the  County  of  Wayne  and  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  Northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  this  nineteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  be- 
tween Peter  Joseph  Dillon,  of  Detroit  afore- 
said, of  the  one  part,  and  John  Askin,  George 
Meldrum  and  Mathew  Ernest,  of  the  same 
Detroit,  of  the  other  part,  witnesseth — ^that  the 
said  Peter  Joseph  Dillon  for  and  in  consid- 
eration of  the  covenants  and  agreements  here- 
inafter mentioned  and  contained,  and'  which 
on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  said  John,  George 
and  Mathew  are  to  be  observed,  fulfilled  and 
kept;  hath  engaged  and  by  these  presents 
doth  engage  himself  as  a  Schoolmaster  to  the 
said  John,  George  and  Mathew  for  one  whole 
year  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof  and  fully 
to  be  compleated  and  ended,  during  all  which 
said  time  as  aforesaid  the  said  Peter  Joseph 
Dillon  is  to  teach  and  instruct  the  children 
of  the  said  John,  George  and  Mathew  (and 
such  others  as  they  may  please  to  send,  not 
exceeding  twenty-two  in  number)  in  the  science 
of  reading,  writing  and  speaking  the  English 
language,  grammatically,  in  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy and  trigonometry;  and  in  any  other 
branch  of  literature  that  may  be  thou^t  most 
useful. 

And  should  it  so  happen  that  the  said  Peter 
Joseph  Dillon  at  any  time  during  the  time 
aforesaid,  through  sickness,  or  any  other  nec- 
essary cause,  suffer  a  temporary  discontinuance 
in  his  school,  the  time  which  he  may  so  lose 
shall  be  made  up  at  the  expiration  of  the 
aforesaid  time  of  one  year. — In  consideration 
of  which  said  services  the  said  John,  George 
and  Mathew  hereby  obligate  and  oblige  them- 
selves to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  said 
Peter  Joseph  Dillon,  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars  in  manner  following  (that  is  to  say), 
fifty  dollars  to  be  paid  on  the  opening  of  his 


school,  and  four  dollars  per  week  afterwards, 
during  the  time  aforesaid  and  the  remainder 
of  the  said  sujm  of  five  hundred  dollars  shall 
be  applied  toward  the  discharge  of  a  demand 
which  the  said  John  Askin  and  Mathew  Er- 
nest now  have  against  the  said  Peter  Joseph 
Dillon,  for  advances  already  made. — He  shall 
keep  a  fair  and  just  account  of  all  moneys  he 
may  receive  for  instructing  any  other  children 
that  may  be  sent  him  (except  those  of  his 
employers)  and  a  true  statement  render 
thereof  every  three  months;  and  the  money 
he  may  so  receive  shall  be  considered  as  ap- 
plied toward  the  payment  of  the  said  four  dol- 
lars per  week;  and  should  it  so  happen  that 
at  the  expiration  of  six  months  he  shall  not 
have  suffered  a  sufficient  discount  in  his  wages, 
to  satisfy  the  aforesaid  demand,  which  is  now 
due  the  said  John  and  Mathew  by  drawing 
only  the  aforesaid  sum  of  four!  dollars  per 
week,  this  said  sum  of  four  dollars,  shall  be 
subject  to  such  further  discount  as  will  dis- 
charge him  from  debt  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  aforesaid. — They  shall  also  find  and 
provide  the  said  Peter  Joseph  Dillon  with  a 
commodious  school  house  and  firewood  as  the 
season  requires  it. — And  further  it  is  con- 
sented and  agreed  upon  by,  and  between  the 
parties  to  these  presents  that  no  children  shall 
be  received  into  the  said  school  btit  such  as 
are  sent  or  approved  of  by  the  said  John, 
George  and  Mathew;  neither  shall  any  be  dis- 
missed or  turned  out  of  the  said  sdiool  but 
with  their  approbation. 

And  for  the  true  and  faithful  performance 
of  all  and  singular  the  covenants  and  agree- 
ments herein  before  contained  and  set  forth ; — 
the  partie.s  to  these  presents  bind  themselves 
each  to  the  other  in  the  penal  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars. — In  witness  whereof,  we  have 
hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  at  Detroit 
aforesaid,  the  day,  month,  and  year  first  above 
written. 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of: 

PETER  JOSEPH  DILLON, 
Schoolmaster. 

GEORGE   MELDRUM, 

JOHN  ASKIN. 


Sir, 


May,  the  24th,  1800. 


As  I  can  no  otherwise  acknowledge  your 
unabated  friendship,  but  by  complying  with 
what  you  recommend,  I  have  signed  the  ar- 
ticles, and  will  attend  any  time  when  desired 
to  acknowledge  the  signature.  It  i»  not  nec- 
essary to  take  a  copy, — ^I  want  none  and  this 
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may  be  left  with  you.  If  it  is  agreeable  to 
you  to  send  me  50  dollars  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me;  and  I 
will  take  care  to  call  for  money  only  according 
to  the  quarterly  sums  mentioned  in  my  last, 
nor  even  for  that,  except  I  should  really  want 
it;  and  not  to  trouble  you  with  more  on  this 
subject,  I  subscribe  myself,  Sir, 

With  great   respect,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

PETER  JOSEPH  DILLON. 

♦Matthew  Ernest  Esq. 

The  papers  of  Mr.  Dillon  show  that  he 
expected  about  22  pupils,  though  it  would 
seem  that  thcfre  were  a  great  many  more 
than  that  capable  of  attenaing  school. 

As  the  schools  were  then  conducted, 
the  parents  were  obliged  to  pay  tuition 
and  furnish  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of 
heating  and  lighting  the  school  room. 
As  there  was  no  compulsory  school  law, 
it  can  be  readily  understood  that  no 
pupils  attended  other  than  the  children 
of  well-to-do  parents,  or  of  parents  who 
were  eager  to  have  their  children  edu- 
cated and  were  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
of  personal  comfort  to  attain  that  object 
Children  who  had  indifferent  parents,  or 
who  personally  disliked  school,  were  very 
apt  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 

It  appears  that  about  the  year  1800, 
or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  some  sort  of 
an  association  was  formed  that  provided 
a  school  house  or  school  room,  and  em- 
ployed a  teacher.  While  we  do  not  have 
the  names  of  the  "Proprietors  of  the 
school,''  it  is  probable  that  any  person 
could  become  a  member  by  paying  his 
proportion  of  tne  expenses  of  conductmg 
tue  school,  dependent  upon  the  number 
of  pupils  he  sent  for  irstruction. 

The  letter  and  proposition  of  Mr.  Dil- 
lon indicates  that  this  was  the  usual 
method  of  conducting  the  school,  and 
there  are  other  bills  and  accounts  indi- 
cative of  the  same  procedure. 


To   George  Mel  drum. 
Sir, 


May  the  nth,  1800. 


I  have  just  now  learned  by  Mr.  Cook  that 
it  is  intended  to  move  the  school  to  the  house 
where  he  keeps  store.     It  will  be  very  agree- 


•Matthew  Ernest  was  the  U.  S.  Collector  of 
Customs.  He  subsequently  defaulted  in  his 
accounts  and  ran  away  to  avoid  ^^I®^  Wm 
owned  a  large  farm— now  called  the  WIU- 
lama  farm— located  In  the  western  part  of 
the  present  city  limits.  The  government 
seized  the  land  and  sold  It  to  satisfy,  in  part, 
the   defalcation   of   the  collector. 


able  to  me  to  have  it  moved  to  any  place  with- 
in the  stockade  where  there  is  room  and  light 
enough;  and  this  is  the  only  thing  which 
would  induce  me  to  chose  one  place  before 
another;  but  neither  of  these  can  we  have 
there,  where  the  light  comes  from  one  side 
only,  it  is  those  next  the  windows  alone  that 
can  have  a  sufficient  share;  and  this  very  de- 
fect has  obliged  me  to  give  up  general  instruc- 
tions in  geography,  because  I  can  only  do  it 
in  the  evening,  and  thus  has  the  school  suf- 
fered, in  this  particular.  Tlie  room  in  which 
I  first  taught  was  offered  me  a  few  days  ago, 
but  as  I  had  written  on  that  subiect,  and  re- 
ceived no  answer,  I  did  nothing  in  it.  not  he- 


James  May. 

mg  willing  to  mention  the  same  matter  too 
frequently  to  my  employers; — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  now  vacant.  Please  to  take  my 
word  for  it,  much  depends,  of  the  progress  of 
scholars,  on  light  and  room  enough.  Where 
they  are  crowded,  they  are  always  driving 
against  one  another,  and  there  is  a  continual 
murmur.  I  wish  to  have  all  inconveniences 
removed  from  my  scholars,  that  they  may  have 
nothing  to  mind  but  their  progress,  especially 
if  it  can  be  done  as  cheap.  If  even  the  par- 
tition were  taken  down  that  is  in  that  store, 
1  could  not  conduct  the  school  in  that  house 
both  for  want  of  light  and  proper  room,  of 
which  I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  in 
time;  besides  for  the  purpose  of  having  air, 
wc  would  be  obliged  to  have  the  doors  and 
windows  continually  open,  and  of  course  the 
eyes  of  the  scholars  always  in  the  streets. 
With  assuring  you  that  I  am  altogether  dis- 
interested but  for  the  school,  I  remain,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

PETER  JOSEPH  DILLON. 
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John  Askin,  Esq. 

To  John-  Burnett Dr. 

To  4  months  instruction  of  Miss  Nelly 
from  a8  Novein.  1799  to  28th  March, 
1800—16 £3      4 

To  your  proportion  of  fuel 8 

£3  la 
Cr. 

1799. 

Deem,  a— By  %  March  27th  Sugar.  .16    i  16 

N.  y.  Currency £1  16 

Detroit,  22d  April,  1800;  paid  per  y.  23d 
April,  1800. 

Endorsed. 

Detsx^it.  April  22d;  1800. 

Mr.  Jti.  Burnett,  Schoolmaster,  his  %  for 
Schooling  to  yr.  28th  March  last. 

In  the  year  1800  David  Baccon,  father 
of  the  late  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  of  Yaie 
University,  came  to  Detroit  As  -.vir. 
Bacon's  name  has  become  familiar  to  us 
through  the  renown  of  his  learned  son, 
it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  give  a 
somewhat  detailed  account  of  his  life. 

David  Bacon  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
Bacon,  of  Stoughton,  Mass.,  and  Abigail 
Holmes,  of  Woodstock,  David  was  bom 
at  Woodstock  in  177 1,  and  was  baptized 
Sept.  15th  of  that  year.  He  studied  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  ministry  and  for 
teaching  schooI>  and  taught  a  school  in 
Washington  county.  New  York,  in  1798. 
In  1800  he  was  chosen  by  the  "2\ssocia- 
ted  Pastors"  of  Connecticut  to  do  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  indian  tribes 
west  and  south  of  Lake  Erie.  He  left 
Hartford  on  this  expedition  Aug.  8,^ 
1800.  and  arrived  at  Detroit  the  nth  day 
of  the  following  month.  He  did  not,  at 
first,  intend  to  stay  in  Detroit,  but  started 
for  Mackinac,  being  somewhat  assisted 
by  Mr.  John  Askin  and  Mr.  Schieffelin, 
Indian  agent,  of  Detroit.  He  was  be- 
calmed in  Lake  St  Clair,  and  while  there 
his  interpreter,  Bemardus  Harsen  (son  of 
the  then  owner  of  Harsen's  Island),  per- 
suaded him  to  remain  with  the  Indians 
in  this  neighborhood.  After  remaining 
sometime  with  the  Indians,  he  went  to 
Detroit,  and  in  December  returned  to 
Hartford.  On  the  24th  of  December, 
1800,  he  was  married  to  Alice  Parks,  at 
Lebanon.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Elijah  Parks  and  his  wife,  Anna  Beau- 
mont, and  was  born  at  Bethehem,  Conn., 
February,  17&3. 


David  Bacon  was  qjdained  as  a  Congre- 
gational minister^  and  was  appointed  to 
continue  the  missionary  work  commenced 
by  him  the  previous  year. 

In  February,  i8ai,  he  set  out  on  his 


Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  L.  L.  D. 
westward  way  accompanied  by  his  ^yife 
and  her  brother,  Beaumont  Parks,  and 
reached  Detroit  the  ninth  day  of  May 
following. 

Mr.  Bacon  had  arranged,  on  his  de- 
parture from  Detroit  in  the  fall  of  1800, 
to  open  a  school  there  on  his  return,  and 
he  found  the  proprietors  of  the  school 
awaiting  his  return. 

School  began  May  25,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  Mrs.  Bacon  opened  a  school  for 
girls.  The  spare  time  of  Mr.  Bacon  was 
occupied  in  studying  the  Indian  lan- 
guage and  in  preparing  a  sermon  for  the 
ensuirig  Sunday,  for  he  preached  every 
Sunday  except  the  first  one. 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  says,  that  for 
Sunday  services  "we  made  use  of  the 
court  house,  which  is  very  convenient 
for  the  purpose.  Four  or  five  of  my 
hearers  are  men  of  liberal  education." 
We  can  guess  that  John  Askin,  Solomon 
Sibley,  Elijah  Brush,  Jonathan  Scheiflfe- 
lift,  James  May  and  Alexander  Grant 
were  considered  among  the  better  class 
of  his  hearers. 


\ 
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On  the  first  day  of  January,  1801, 
An  extract  from  one  of  the  letters  of 
Beaumont  Park  shows  the  situation  of 
Detroit  at  this  time.  He  writes  that 
Detroit  was  the  largest  and  most  im- 
porant  city  west  of  Albany.  The  In- 
dian traders  were  men  of  great  wealth 
and  highly  cultivated  minds.  "The  in- 
habitants were  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and 
French,  all  of  whom  hated  the  Yankees, 
most  cordially.  There  was  not  an 
American  in  the  place  except  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  which  was 
composed  of  a  regiment  of  infantry  and 
one  company  of  artillery.  The  city  was 
enclosed  by  cedar  pickets  about  twelve 


David  Bacon. 

feet  high  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
so  close  together  that  one  could  not  see 
through.  At  each  side  were  strong 
gates,  which  were  closed  at  night  and  a 
sentinel  placed  at  each.  No  Indians  were 
permitted  to  come  in  after  sundown,  or 
to  remain  over  night." 

Mr.  Bacon's  school  was  well  attended 
at  first.  The  children  were  from  the 
principal  families,  but  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  Yankee  militated  against  him. 

There  were  four  or  five  priests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  all  classical 
men,  and  Mr.  Park  thought  that  the  in- 


fluence of  these  priests  controlled  the 
feelings  of  even  those  who  were  not 
Catholics  and  prejudiced  them  against 
Mr.  Bacon.  Knowing  one  of  these 
priests  (Father  Gabriel  Richard)  as  well 
as  we  do,  through  his  intimate  connection 
with  the  early  educational  matters  of  De- 
troit, one  cannot  hesitate  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Park  was  entirely  mistaken,  and 
that  he  could  have  had  no  more  friendly 
assistance  in  his  work  than  would  have 
been  cheerfully  given  him  by  Father 
Richard. 

A  few  bills,  accounts  and  letters  in 
possession  of  the  writer  hereof,  will  show 
the  method  of  carrying  on  a  "public 
school"  at  this  early  day. 

Detroit,  August  25th,  1801. 
School  House, 

To  James  May,  Dr. 
1801. 

i      8      d 

May  16.  2  lbs.  nails,  2/3 o      4      6 

21.  5^  lb.  ditto,  2/6 I      3 

"    45^  yds.  green  bais^  8/. . . .  i     16      o 
"    13  yds.  green  binding,  3..  3      3 

"    Cash  paid  for  small  tacks. .  3      6 

"    3    skeins   thread 6 

"    ID  boards  for  desks,  etc,  1/8        16      o 

"    3  lbs.  nails,  2/ 6      O 

"    10  planks  for  benches  and 

feet  of  desks,  etc,  2/6...  150 
"    10  days'  work  of  carpenter 
fitting   up    school    room, 
@   10/ 5      o      o 


New  York  currency. 


£9    16 


Detroit,  November  9th,  1801. 

The     Proprietors     of     Mr.     David     Bacon's 
School.    Dr. 

To  the  following  persons,  viz. : 
i    s    d  i    s    d 

6  12    9    To    James    May   for    fitting 
up    the    school    as    per 

amount  herewith   9  16    o 

3  17    9    To   John   Askin,   Esq.,   for 

a  bell  5  i4    8 

To    Rev.    Mr.    Bacon    for 
simdries  furnished  as  per 
196        amount   herewith 2    3    i 

12    0    o       New  York  currency.         £17  13    9 

Detroit,   Nov.  9th,   1801. 
John  Askin,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  send  per  bearer  the  accounts  for  fitting 
up  the  school  house,  and  as  I  have  a  pa3rment 
to  make  up  for  Mr.  Brush,  this  day,  I  will 
thank  you  if  convenient  to  ht  me  have  my 
proportion  of  the  twelve  pounds  allowed  by 
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Mr.  Robertson,  in  doing  of  which  you  will 
oblige. 

Dr.  Sir,  your  very 

humble  servant, 

JAMES  MAY. 


join  them  and  pay  their  part  in  the  fire-wood. 
Yours  with  great  respect, 

DAVID  BACON. 
John  Askin,  Esq., 
Present. 


John  Askin,  Esq. 

To  David  Bacon.    Dr. 

£     s 
To    instructing    Alexr.     Askin    in 

arithmetic  from  the  25th  of  Augt. 

to  the  2Sth  of  Novr.  at  i4/  per 

month 2      2 

Chd. — ^Alexr.  Grant  in  writing  the 

above  mentioned  time  at  12/  per 

month  I     16 

Che.— John   Richardson   in   readmg 

the  above  mentioned  time  at  10/. .  i     10 

One  month  of  Elinor  at  12/ o    12 

loV^  days  of  Charles  and  James  at 

16/ o      5 

Ink  and  quills  at  6/3  per  quarter o    i4 

£7      o 
Detroit,  Novr.  28th,  1800. 
Reed,  payment  in  full  for  the  above. 

DAVID  BACON, 


Detroit,  Novr.  28^  1801. 
Dear  Sir— 

I  am  afraid  if  your  sons  do  not  pay  further 
attention  to  English  grammar,  they  will  lose 
what  they  have  got.  In  the  course  of  their 
winter  evenings  they  might  obtain  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  it,  besides  doing  something  more 
in  geography.  Beaumont  would  be  able  to 
assist  them  in  grammar.  And  they  shall  be 
welcome  to  my  school-room  4  evenings  in  a 
week,  and  to  what  assistance  he  can  afford 
them;  and  I  would  try  to  help  them  occa- 
sionally myself,  if  you  will  please  to  send 
them  and  let  them  find  their  own  fire-wood 
and  candles.     Perhaps  several  others  would 


Although  Mr.  Bacon  continued  to  teach 
and  preach  during  the  following  summer 
and  fall,  his  school  gradually  became 
smaller  and  his  sermons  drew  diminish- 
ing audiences.  His  wife  fell  ill  and  was 
obliged  to  give  up  her  teaching.  He  was 
discouraged  and  made  preparations  to 
leave  Detroit  for  his  work  among  the 
Indians  as  early  as  possible  in  the  year 
1802.  His  son  Leonard  was  bom  at  De- 
troit Feb.  19,  1802,  and  a  short  time 
afterwards  D^vid  Bacon  went,  first  to  the 
Indians  on  the  Maumee  and,  a  year  later, 
Feb.  II,  1803,  we  find  him  and  his  wife 
and  son  at  Mackinac. 

The  first  daughter,  Sarah  Dunham 
Bacon^  was  born  at  Mackinac  July  4, 
1804,  and  within  less  than  a  montfi  from 
that  time  the  family  returned  to  Detroit, 
and  in  a  few  days  started  for  Cleveland, 
which  place  they  reached  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October. 

The  subsequent  events  of  Mr.  Bacon's 
life  are  of  little  interest  as  connected 
with  Detroit.  He  founded  the  village 
of  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  in  a  settlement  to 
which  only  Congregationalists  or  Pres- 
byterians were  admitted.  He  died  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  August  27,  1817,  and 
his  name  is  best  known  to  history  as  the 
father  of  the  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon. 


THE  END  OF  THE  RAINBOW. 


Ho!  for  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 
Ho!  for  the  pot  of  gold. 

We'll  journey  along 

With  a  smile  and  a  song 
And  we'll  hark  to  the  stones  of  old. 

Ho!  for  the  end  of  the  rainbow, 
With  hearts  that  are  stout  and  strong! 

Though  the  gold  we  miss* 

We  have  had  the  bliss 
Of  the  smile  and  the  story  and  song. 
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Am  InterAatloMil  Finklms  Law. 

The  Fish  Commissioners  of  Ontario 
and  of  Michigan  and  other  lake  states 
met  at  Detroit  last  month  to  consider  the 
adoption  of  uniform  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  fish.  They  mig^t  have  gone  a 
step  further,  but  they  did  not.  An  Ohio 
man  has  been  found  guilty  of  fishing  in 
Canadian  waters  on  Lake  Erie  and  has 
announced  his  intention  of  taking  an  ap- 
peal. When  will  we  have  an  interna- 
tional fishing  law  by  the  terms  of  which 
Americans  and  Canadians  can  take  the 
finny  prizes  without  regard  to  an  imag- 
inary boundary  line? 


MICHIGAN    BfANUFACTURERS. 

President  Geo.  E.  Bardeen  of  the 
Michigan  Manufacturers'  Association 
has  appointed  chairmen  of  city  bureaus 
to  be  organized  in  each  town  where  the 
association  is  represented.  These  bur- 
eaus will  hold  meetings  monthly  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  local  interest  as  well  as 


questions  affecting  the  associatioii.  Sec- 
retar>'  J.  F.  Walsh  is  displaying  push 
and  is  keeping  things  moving  in  Kvely 
style. 

List  of  the  chairmen  of  the  city  bur- 
eaus is  as  follows  : 

Adrian,   Byron  L.  Shaw;  Albion,  P. 
AL   Dearing;  Allegan,  L.   Perrigo;  Al- 
pena, Herman  Besser;  Battle  Creek,  A. 
B.  Skinner;  Bay  City,  E.  B.  Foss;  Bay 
Mills,   Thos.   Bailey;    Belding,    W.    D. 
Ballou;  Charlotte,  Fred  C  Cobb;  Cold- 
water,  E.  R.  Root;  Detroit,  Henry  Will- 
iams, the  Williams  Bros.  Co. ;  Dowagiac, 
J.  O.  Becraft;  Eaton  Rapids,  Charles  S. 
Homer;  Flint,   W.   F.   Stewart;  Grand 
Rapids,  John  W.  Blodgett ;  Grand  Hav- 
en,  H.   F.   Harbeck;  Hastings,   Chester 
Messer;  Holland,  Fred  J.  Metz;  Ionia, 
Alfred    Wallerstein;    Jackson,     W.     H. 
Withingt(»i;   Lansing,  F.    H.    Bement; 
Marquette,  Peter  White ;  Muskegon,  En- 
rico M.  Perry;  Newa\'go,  B.  I.  Beebe; 
Xiles,   W.   A.    Reddick;  Otsego,  J.   N. 
Perkins ;  Ovid,  Samuel  F.  Pearl ;  Owos- 
so,  A.  M.  Bentley;  Plainwell,  J.  W.  Gil- 
key;  Pontiac,  S.  E.  Beach;  Port  Huron, 
F.  A.  Peavey;  St.  Ckir,  Franklin  Moore; 
St.  Johns,  G.  M.  Petrie;  St.  Joseph,  K  D. 
McConnell;  Saginaw,  Wm.  B.  Mershon; 
Three  Oaks,  Edward  K.  Warren;  Weid- 
man,  J.  S.  Weidman. 


Pipe  PomidtT  Bwnr. 

The  Detroit  water  board  has  ordered 
396  tons  of  water  pipe  from  the  Ameri- 
can Car  &  Foundry  Co.'s  founderies  at 
Detroit.  A  contract  for  500  tons  has 
been  awarded  to  the  Linited  States  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  of  Detroit,  by 
the  Toledo  board  of  public  service. 


A   New   Town's   Growtk. 

Bo>'ne,  on  account  of  the  iron  business, 
is  building  up  with  a  rush. .  Nearly  400 
dwellings  are  to  be  built  there  this  year. 
Work  on  the  new  ore  dock,  which  is  180 
io^t  long  and  40  feet  wide,  is  progressing 
rapidly.  When  finished  this  dock  will  be 
one  of  the  most  economical  in  Michigan 
for  receiving  iron  ore,  which  will  come 
by  boat  from  Escanaba,  and  for  the 
shipping  of  pig  iron. 
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A  Biuy  and.  Paylmflr  Track. 

For  its  mileage,  it  is  believed  there  is 
not  a  railroad  in  the  country  that  has  a 
greater  traffic  than  the  Mineral  Range, 
the  copper  country  feeder  of  the  South 
Shore  system.  Each  day  it  transports 
10,000  tons  of  rock  from  copper  mines 
to  stamp  mills,  more  than  the  tonnage  of 
all  the  other  coj^erdom  lines  combined, 
in  addition  to  the  great  amount  of  cord- 
wood,  timber,  coal,  etc.,  required  by  the 
various  companies.  The  snow  problem 
at  times  is  serious,  especially  in  the  nu- 
merous deep  cuts,  but  by  the  use  of  ro- 
tary plows  traffic  is  never  seriously  im- 
peded. 


Hardwood  at  Good  Prices; 

The  past  winter  the  hardwood  market 
was  very  brisk  and  prices  are  now  the 
highest  ever  known  in  the  upper  penin- 
sula. Basswood  is  selling  for  $25  a 
thousand,  log  run;  soft  elm  for  $22, 
birch  for  $21  and  maple  for  $15.  At 
these  figures  the  demand  is  better  than 
it  has  been  in  several  years.  The  pine 
market  is  at  a  standstill  and  no  deals  of 
importance  have  been  made  lately. 
About  10,000,000  feet  of  hemlock  piece 
stuff  has  been  sold  by  Menominee  and 
Marinette  for  spring  delivery  in  Chicago 
and  the  east.  The  hardwood  cut  on  tfie 
Menominee  will  amount  to  15,000,000 
feet,  practically  all  of  which  has  been 
sold.  I 


Fire  Iiumrance  Premiums  Paid  By  Mlchlgran 
96,680,000. 

Insurance  Commissioner  Barry's  re- 
port on  1903  fire  insurance  business,  ex- 
clusive of  the  business  of  the  farmers' 
mutual  companies,  shows  that  the  losses 
last  year,  like  the  1902  fire  losses,  were 
46  per  cent  of  the  total  premium  receipts. 
This  does  not  include  the  losses  in  the 
Baltimore  fire,  expected  to  wipe  out  the 
greater  part  of  the  profits  of  the  two 
years. 

During  the  year  1903  the  two  Michi- 
gan stock  fire  companies  wrote  risks 
aggregating  121,099,425,  received  $281,- 
865  in  premiums,  and  incurred  losses 
amounting  to  $134,035.  Stock  com- 
panies   of    other    states,    risks    written. 


$325,806,371;  premiums  collected  in 
Michigan,  $4,546,078;  losses  incurred, 
$1,983,516;  taxes  paid  state,  $136,472.10. 
Foreign  stock  companies  with  United 
States  branches:  Risks  written,  $111,- 
466,882;  premiums  received,  $1,784,836; 
losses  incurred,  $936,950;  taxes  paid, 
IS3*S45-ii-  Aggregate  of  all  stock  com- 
panies: Risks  written,  $468,275,678; 
premiums  received,  $6,613,285;  losses 
incurred,  $3,054,401.  Mutual  companies 
of  other  states:  Risks  written,  $4,587,- 
439;  premiums  received,  $66,634;  losses 
incurred,  $21,968;  taxes  paid,  $1,999.04. 
Aggregate  of  stock  and  mutual  com- 
panies: Risks  written,  146^,962,117; 
premiums  received,  $6,679,949 ;  losses  in- 
curred, $3,076,539;  taxes  paid,  $191,- 
916.25. 


Beer  Valued  at  98,868,080  Made  Last  Year. 

The  State  Labor  Commissioner  shows 
by  his  latest  report  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness of  brewing  beer  in  Michigan  was 
$5,704,000,  an  average  of  $86,673.83  for 
each  brewery.  The  aggregate  number 
of  pounds  of  hops  used  in  manufacture 
annually  is  842,606,  the  average  for  each 
brewery  being  12,332.  The  aggregate 
value  of  these  hops  is  ^219,077. 56.  The 
aggregate  number  of  pounds  of  malt 
used  last  year  was  40,485,055,  valued  at 
$809,761.10,  the  average  value  per  brew- 
ery being  $11,849.42.  The  aggregate 
number  of  pounds  of  grits  used  was 
10,033,600,  valued  at  $1.^,470.48. 

A  total  of  919,139  barrels  of  beer  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  $3,983,980  was 
manufactured  in  Michigan  last  year.  The 
average  output  per  brewery  was  13,517, 
valued  at  $98,619.35.  The  average  value 
of  the  product  was  $4.33  per  barrel. 
Nine  per  cent  of  the  beer  manufactured 
was  bottled  at  the  breweries. 

A  total  of  46  superintendents  were 
employed  at  an  average  daily  wage  of 
f6.28;  foremen  at  $4.92;  105  office  em- 
ployes at  $3.38;  887  other  employes  at 
$2.41.  The  whole  number  of  persons 
employed  in  this  industry  was  1,088,  and 
their  average  daily  wage  was  $2.76. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  product  is  sold 
in  Michigan. 
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What  is  beins  done  In  the  field  of  production  in  Michigan. 


[The  Gateway  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
and  publish  In  this  department  brief  articles, 
giving  trustworthy  Information  resardlns 
Important  developments  in  Michigan.  Infor- 
mation of  this  sort  win  be  welcomed  and 
printed  without  price  In  conformity  with  the 
policy  of  The  Gateway  to  aid  In  the  material 
growth  of  the  State.] 


Prosperity  Among  the  Mlaers. 

The  Labor  Commissioner  of  Michigan 
reports  that  the  close  of  1903  finds  the 
copper  miners  enjoying*  great  prosperity, 
which  has  been  continuous  for  many 
years  past.  The  wage  rate  is  among  the 
best  ever  paid,  and  considering  the  cost 
of  living  and  the  steadiness  of  employ- 
ment, it  may  be  truthfully  stated  that  the 
Michigan  copper  miners  were  never  bet- 
ter off  than  now.  Not  only  this  but  the 
number  of  employes  has  risen  from  less 
than  7,000  in  1893  to,  more  than  14,000 
in  1903.  At  the  time  of  the  canvas  a 
total  of  5,811  miners  were  employed  in 
copper  mines  at  an  average  wage  of 
$2.14.  In  the  iron  mines  there  were  6,- 
660  employes,  and  the  average  wage  was 
$2.11  a  day. 

Gtnaeng  In  Oceana  County 

A  few  years  ago,  ginseng  was  gath- 
ered only  from  the  woods  where  it  grew 
wild,  but  the  fabulous  price  which  the 
dried  root  brought  finally  prompted  pro- 
gressive people  to  attempt  its  cultivation. 
The  plant  produced  a  drug  that  is  in 
great  demand  as  a  medicine  in  China. 

One  of  the  notable  gardens  in  Oceana 
county  is  that  of  Mrs.  S.  A.  Stoddard 
of  Grand  Rapids,  a  few  miles  east  of 
Pentwater.  It  was  started  in  the  fall  of 
1902  from  plants  gathered  in  the  woods, 
and  occupies  about  eight  square  rods  of 
space,  all  of  which,  however,  is  not  set 
out,  the  number  of  plants  at  present  be- 
ing about  800,  while  about  1,200  are  now 
being  sprouted  from  seed.  The  garden 
is  divided  into  beds  each  of  which  is 
about  four  feet  wide,  paths  being  left 
between.  The  pioneer  grower  of  the 
county  is  A.  A.  Lewis  of  Shelby,  who 


attempted  its  culture  in  the  woods  five 
years  ago  with  some  success.  He  now 
has  two  patches  in  the  forest  and  one  in 
Ins  garden  in  his  home  village.  His  vil- 
lage garden  last  year  averaged  48  seeds 
a  plant  while  the  forest  yield  is  from  five 
to  a  dozen.  Another  garden  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Shelby  is  that  of  S.  Spellman  and 
Adam  Lewis,  situated  on  the  farm  of  the 
former,  north  and  east  of  that  village. 
George  Dressel,  of  Hart,  is  another 
grower.  He  says:  "I  am  going  to  go 
quite  extensively  into  ginseng  culture, 
but  I  am  nearly  a  beginner  and  have  not 
got  a  very  large  stock  yet.  I  believe  this 
county  is  especially  adapted  to  its  cul- 
ture, for  it  seems  to  thrive  best  in  sandy 
loam  lands  where  there  is  plenty  of 
humus  in  the  soil/' 


Denuding  TIniber  Ijande. 

Alquist  Brothers^  of  Wakefield,  have 
chopped  16,000  cords  of  wood  this  past 
winter,  mainly  for  the  Ashland  steel  fur- 
nace. In  addition  to  cordwood,  they  cut 
logs  and  pulp  wood  also  of  the  timber 
more  valuable  for  such  purpose.  They 
have  over  500  men  and  some  25  teams  at 
work.  By  spring  the  country  for  several 
miles  around  will  be  an  absolute  desert, 
as  furnace  wood  calls  for  everything  that 
grows  or  is  fallen. 

A  Pointer. 

During  the  ice  embargo  on  the  Detroit 
river  which  closed  traffic  for  several 
hours,  incidents  occurred  which  the 
Board  of  Commerce  export  bulletin  cites 
as  making  a  point  for  reciprocity  and  the 
mutuality  of  interest  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Windsor  people 
were  complaining  of  a  shortage  of  food 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
grain  from  Manitoba  and  Minneapolis 
flour  mills  were  shutting  down  because 
of  a  lack  of  wheat.  If  g^in  and  flour 
were  free  between  the  two  countries, 
Windsor  people  would  be  eating  Michi- 
gan flour,  and  Minneapolis  mills  would 
be  grinding  Manitoba  wheat 
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There  are  many  miles  of  rural  tele- 
phone wires  in  Michigan — farmers'  tele- 
phones. One  of  the  first  to  be  built  was 
in  Livingston  county,  being  the  inception 
of  Major  George  G.  Winans,  who  speaks 
of  it  in  this  way :  "We  built  a  line  eight 
miles  long  at  a  cost  of  $13.50  for  each  of 
the  16  farmers  upon  it,  instruments  and 
all  complete.  The  way  we  did  it  was  to 
have  a  *bee'  to  get  out  the  poles,  which 
cost  the  big  phone  companies  J2.50  each. 
We  got  the  poles  out  in  three  days  for 
the  full  service  from  a  tamarack  swamp 
on  the  farm.  Then  we  hired  three  ex- 
perts from  Ann  Arbor  to  string  wires 
and  put  up  instruments.  This  was,  I 
think,  the  first,  at  least,  or  one  of  the 
first,  farmer  home  telephone  lines  in 
Michigan.  Now  the  farmer  lines  are  in 
every  county,  many  in  every  township— 
in  the  thickly  settled  section  of  Michi- 
gan." 


Senator  Burt  la  the  Cemeat  BiulaeMk 

Wellington  R.  Burt,  of  Saginaw,  and 
his  son,  George,  have  purchased  the  old 
Michigan  Alkali  Co.'s  quarry  property  at 
Bellevue,  in  Eaton  county,  and  are  ar- 
ranging for  the  construction  of  an  im- 
mense Portland  cement  plant.  The 
Michigan  Alkali  Co.  abandoned  the 
quarry  property  because  the  stone  was 
interlaid  with  stratifications  of  clay.  This 
very  defect  of  the  quarry  for  producing 
limestone  for  alkali  purposes  seems  to 
have  made  the  property  valuable  for  the 
cement  business,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  carbonates  necessary  for  the 
making  of  Portland  cement  are  found  in 
conjunction  with  the  clays. 


Far   la   Southera   Bflehlsaa. 

I.  S.  Tuttle,  pioneer  fur  dealer  of 
Niles,  writes  concerning  trapping  in 
Southern  Michigan  as  follows: 

"The  fur  collectors  in  our  villages  and 
cities  are  more  numerous  than  most 
people  imagine.  The  yearly  collec- 
tions in  Niles  amount  to  from 
$10,000  to  Ji  1,000.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  a  farmer's  boy  to  bring 
in  a  dozen  skunk,  20  rat  and  a  few  mink 


skins,  for  which  he  gets  $15  to  $20. 
Quite  a  number  of  trappers  have  50  to 
75  traps  to  look  after  daily — ^when  the 
weather  is  not  too  cold.  During  zero 
weather  the  raccoon  is  closely  housed  in 
a  hollow  tree  and  the  skunk  seldom 
leaves  his  den  in  the  ground,  both  ani- 
mals subsisting  upon  their  accumulated 
fat.  At  the  approach  of  warm  weather 
they  emerge  from  their  retreats  'spring 
poor.' " 


Glove  Worka  at  Maalatee.. 

A  Milwaukee  glove  manufacturing 
company  has  promised  to  establish  a  fac- 
tory in  Manistee  if  provided  with  a  $10,- 
000  site  and  building,  which  will  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  a  year.  Citizens 
have  agreed  to  dwiate  any  oae  of  three 
suitable  sites,  and  $3,500  has  already 
been  raised  for  the  building. 


Sas«r  la  Gratiot  Coiiaty. 

The  new  directors  of  the  St.  Louis 
Sugar  Co.  are :  J.  W.  Robinson,  Vesta- 
burg;  B.  A.  Church,  St.  Louis;  J.  W. 
Pfiefler,  Edmore;  Chas.  T.  Wright, 
Greenville;  F.  H.  Case,  Three  Rivers; 
J.  H.  Whitney,  Merrill;  W.  H.  Beach, 
Ralph  Venklassen  and  J.  H.  McLean, 
Holland. 


Dairy  Products  of  Mlcklcaa. 

From  a  pamphlet  compiled  by  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  at  Washington 
on  the  subject  of  dairy  products  these 
facts  concerning  Michigan  are  gleaned: 

The  state  has  more  than  500,000  cows, 
ranking  eleventh  in  the  list  of  states  as 
graded  according  to  bovine  wealth. 

The  five  states  producing  the  greatest 
quantity  of  butter  on  farms  are  Ohio, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa  and 
Michigan  in  the  order  named.  Together 
they  produce  almost  one-third  of  the 
total.  Connecticut  butter  has  brought  a 
higher  price  than  any  other — an  average 
of  24.6  cents  per  pound. 

Ohio,  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  are 
the  oldest  cheese  making  states.  Michi- 
gan ranks  third  in  the  amount  of  con- 
densed milk  put  upon  the  market. 
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The  German  Salzbacher  who  has 
charge  of  a  nearby  wine  cellar  is  noted 
for  his  unique  usage  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, especially  when  he  becomes  ex- 
cited. The  other  day  one  of  the  little 
boys  who  fills  bottles  for  him  asked  Salz- 
bacher for  some  corks,  receiving  instead 
this  answer : 

"When  I  tor  you  vot  you  vant,  you  ask 
me  no:  now  I  don't  got  some,  you  vant 
any,  yes?" 

BLUK  IJRASS. 

I  notice  by  the  papers  that  somebody 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  wants 
to  know  where  bluegrass  first  started.  A 
great  many  peoj^e  contend  that  it  was 
first  found  in  Kentucky,  but  this  is  not 
so.  Bluegrass  is  a  native  of  the  Wabash 
valley,  in  Indiana.  It  was  found  by 
William  Henry  Harrison's  troops  during 
that  solemn  march  to ,  Tippecanoe  in 
1811.  Harrison  gathered  a  small  army 
at  Ohio  Falls  and  started  north.  At  Vin- 
cennes,  the  gallant  heroes  realized  that 
they  could  not  go  200  miles  up  the  Wa- 
bash without  feed  for  their  horses.  Gen. 
Harrison  had  two  cribs  of  com  at  Terre 
Haute,  and  persuaded  the  men  to  go  on. 
As  they  came  on  with  hungry  horses  and 
scant  feed,  they  found  the  ground  cov- 
ered with  bluegrass. 

Six  miles  west  of  Newport,  Indiana, 
on  the  CoUett  farm,  was  found  a  bounti- 
ful supply  of  bluegrass.  Some  places  in 
the  bottom  it  was  growing  three  feet 
high,  and  such  feed  has  never  been 
heard  of  by  the  Kentucky  soldier.  At 
State  Line  City  more  bluegrass  was 
found,  and  from  there  to  Tippecanoe  the 
whole  line  of  march  was  covered  with 
bluegrass. 

The  seed  was  carried  back  to  Ken- 
tucky and  sown  there,  but  they  could  not 
make  it  thrive  alone  in  the  warm  soil, 
and  it  had  to  be  sown  with  oats  and  rye. 
Mr.  Sandusky,  the  father  of  the  present 
family  of  that  name,  told  me  in  an  early 
day  that  no  bluegrass  grew  in  Kentucky 
until  after  it  was  imported  from  Indiana. 
Tom  Downing,  of  Terre  Haute,  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  and  once 
went  to  visit  him  at  his  home  near  Ash- 
land, Ky.  After  seeing  the  fine  farm 
well  set  in  bluegrass,  Eiowning  suggest- 


ed that  Mr.  Qay  let  him  have  some  of 
the  seed  to  take  back  to  Indiana. 

"Tom,  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself/' 
said  Clay.  "The  grandsire  of  Kentucky 
bluegrass  is  growing  around  ^our  .house 
and  in  the  fence  comers  pf  your  fields. 
We  got  the  seed  from  Terre  Haute  and 
the  middle  Wabash  and  after  a  hard 
struggle  got  it  to  grow  here  in  its  pres- 
ent luxuriousness." 

Age  ot  the  FSlectric  lAfght. 

It  doesn't  seem  possible,  speaking  off- 
hand, that  it  has  been  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since  the  introduction  of  the 
incandescent  light.  And  yet  we  observe 
that  the  electricians  are  getting  ready  to 
celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
that  event  by  having  an  Edison  medal 
struck  for  the  occasion. 


Our  Predoiu  Stone«. 


The  United  States  can  supply  all  the 
wants  of  its  people  for  coal,  iron,  cop- 
ner,  petroleum  and  all  the  useful  mine- 
rals; gold  and  silver  also  are  found  in 
generous  quantities;  but  of  precious 
5«tones,  the  diamond,  the  ruby,  the  em- 
erald, the  topaz,  etc.,  it  has  practically 
none,  except  what  it  has  bought  abroad. 
In  1902  we  paid  $25,000,000  to  foreign 
countries  for  precious  stones  that  we 
imported,  while  during  that  year  preci- 
ous stones  of  the  value  of  only  $338,- 
CHX)  were  found  within  our  borders. 
These  were  principally  sapphires  from 
Montana,  turquoises  from  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Nevada  and  California,  and 
tourmalines  and  chrysoprases  from 
California. 


An   Up-to-Dat«   Fowl. 


Mr.  Hammtrkick — ^There  was  no 
taste  to,  that  turkey  I  bought  of  you. 

The  Progressive  Farmer — Well,  taste 
isn't  the  main  thing.  That  turkey  was 
th(  most  nutritious  bird  I  ever  sold;  it 
had  been  fattened  on  health  food. 


A    Severe*    Parent. 


"I  told  him  I  would  never  give  my  con- 
sent till  he  had  proved  his  ability  to  sup- 
port a  wife." 

"Oh !  father !  Do  you  want  to  break  my 
heart?" 


A  BeclsioE  at  Golt 


WHERE  RULE  28  WORKED  TO  MAKE  ME  A  **TWO  TIME  WINNER. 


I  can  see  now  that  my  position  was 
unreasonable.  A  clergyman,  even  if 
young,  unconventional  and  a  golf  enthu- 
siast, could  hardly  admit,  even  for  cour- 
tesy's sake,  that  swearing  in  any  extrem- 
ity is  pardonable. 

He  had  said: 

"Profanity  in  any  case  is  inexcusable; 
to  me  it  is  always  disgusting." 

Helen  had  supported  this  sentiment 
most  heartily,  and  it  was  this — I  admit  it 
now — that  added  warmth  to  my  share  of 
the  discussion  which  followed. 

It  was  difficult — impossible — to  defend 
my  position,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  as  we 
neared  the  links  not  only  that  I  would 
keep  my  temper,  but  that  the  Rev. 
George  Henry  Smithson  should  have  the 
worst  of  the  argument  in  our  singles  if 
there  was  any  virtue  in  keeping  cool. 

I  recalled  as  our  carriage  crossed  the 
coi^rsel  to  the  clubhofuse  the  last  day 
Helen  and  I  had  been  on  the  links  to- 
gether. 

She  was  my  partner  that  afternoon, 
and,  my  luck  being  outlandishiy  bad,  I 
had  used  some  words  which  seemed  to 
me,  in  the  circumstances,  particularly  apt ; 
but  Helen  did  not  appreciate  the  situa- 
tion fully,  and  the  result  was  that  we 
quarreled. 

That  was  six  weeks  ago.  Since  then 
the  new  minister,  Mr.  Smithson,  had  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  joined  the  Richland 
Golf  Qub  and  developed  a  marked  pref- 
erence for  Helen  Morrow's  society. 

These  proceedings  being  regular  and 
natural,  and  there  being  no  grounds  on 
which  to  base  a  protest,  I  could  only  look 
on  with  assumed  indifference,  and  make 
bitter  comments  on  the  uncertainty  of 
woman  and  the  golf  temper. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  when,  on 
a  fine  October  day,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith- 
son  suggested  that  I  get  a  partner  and 
join  him  and  Helen  for  an  afternoon  at 
golf. 


My  first  impulse  was  to  decline.  What 
other  girl  was  there  for  me?  What 
pleasure  in  watching  these  two  going 
over  the  links  together.  Then  I  thought 
of  Marie  Hunter,  and  decided  to  fall  in 
with  his  suggestion. 

Before  Helen  returned  from  a  year's 
visit  abroad  Marie  and  I  were  frequently 
partners.  She  held  the  driving  record  in 
the  ladies'  club,  and  it  was  a  never-fail- 
ing delight  to  see  her  swing.  Together 
we  had  won  the  trophy  in  a  mixed  four- 
some. 

To  abandon  such  a  partner  in  order  to 
teach  a  novice  the  rudiments  of  the  game 
appeared  like  a  hardship,  but  Helen 
proved  a  charming  pupil,  and,  in  addition 
to  instilling  a  love  for  the  game,  I  soon 
found  myself  earnestly  trying  to  inspire 
a  love  for  the  teacher. 

It  was  while  these  lessons  were  in  pro- 
gress that  my  ball  fell  into  the  soft  mud, 
and  my  position  as  Helen's  instructor 
was  forfeited.  That  she  has  acquired  a 
fondness  for  the  game  was  evident ;  that 
she  was  displeased  with  me  was,  alasl 
equally  evident. 

Several  times,  in  moments  of  discour- 
agement, she  had  contrasted  her  earth- 
scarring  strokes  with  the  clean  playing 
of  Marie  Hunter,  and  bagged  me  not  to 
waste  my  time  with  her  when  so  satis- 
factory a  partner  was  to  be  had. 

With  a  lover's  optimism  I  had  fabri- 
cated the  theory  that  there  was  a  touch 
of  jealousy  at  the  back  of  these  little  out- 
bursts; with  a  lover's  pessimism  I  now 
found  a  mournful  pleasure  in  showing 
her  that  all  partners  were  alike  to  me. 

Mr.  Smithson's  behavior  during  our 
foursome  tried  my  equanimity  sorely. 
His  unctuous  politeness  (as  it  appeared 
to  me)  to  his  partner  was  fairly  nauseat- 
ing. He  thought  it  necessary  to  arrange 
the  tee  for  her  each  time,  to  hand  her 
each  club,  to  assist  her  over  ant-hills  and 
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to    do    a    hundred    small    services   that 
smacked  to  me  of  servility. 

It  is  true  that  I  had  done  the  same 
things  for  Helen  in  happier  times,  but — 
so  I  persuaded  myself — it  was  his  sugary 
way  of  going  about  it  that  got  on  my 
temper  and  made  me  eager  for  the  singles 
to  come. 

"EHd  you  ever  see  any  one  quite  so 
extremely  polite?"  I  asked  Marie. 

Marie  was  a  good-natured  girl,  but  not 
very  observant.  She  replied  that  she  had 
not  noticed  anything  unusual. 

Our  foursome  finally  ended  with  the 
score  in  our  favor.  Leaving  the  girls  to 
rest  and  practice  driving,  Mr.  Smithson 
and  I  began  our  match. 

In  my  irritated  state  of  mind  I  fancied 
that  my  opponent  recognized,  as  clearly 
as  I  did,  that  there  was  a  suppressed  an- 
tagonism not  of  the  game;  but  he  ap- 
peared exasperatingly  serene,  and  was 
playing  in  his  best  form. 

At  the  seventeenth  hole  I  was  one  up. 
The  worst  hazard  on  the  links — ^a  railroad 
cut,  ten  feet  deep— lay  between  us  and 
the  deciding  hole  of  our  match,  while  to 
the  right  of  the  course,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  yards  distant,  was  a  vegetable 
garden  which  frequently  figured  in  the 
•game. 

Mr.  Smithson's  final  drive  was  short, 
but  in  good  line.  Realizing  that  victory 
for  me  depended  on  this  hole,  I  took  my 
stand  for  a  supreme  effort.  All  my  sup- 
pressed ire  went  into  the  stroke.  The 
ball  went  well,  soared  out  into  the  sky, 
but,  alas!  was  out  of  line,  and  dropped 
into  the  garden. 

All  my  fine  resolutions  vanished.  A 
few  forcible  words,  addressed  to  the  uni- 
verse at  large,  partly  expressed  my  opin- 
ion of  the  situation.  Then  I  struck 
fiercely  at  the  almost  hidden  ball,  and  was 
amazed  at  seeing  a  number  of  divergent 
projectiles  leaping  into  the  air. 

Glancing  down,  I  saw  that  I  had 
scooped  out  a  lot  of  new  potatoes,  and 
that  the  ball,  accompanied  by  these 
satelites,  had  disappeared.  Then  I  heard 
suppressed  laughter.  Looking  up,  I  saw 
Helen  emerge  from  a  patch  of  com. 

"Harry — Harry!  what  have  you  been 
doing?"  she  asked,  in  a  severe  tone ;  "and 


what  were  all  those  things  flying  through 
the  air?" 

"Potatoes,  principally,"  I  said  gloom- 
ily, "but  I  think  the  ball  went  with  them/' 
I  was  sure  Helen  had  heard  my  impas- 
sioned apostrophe ;  and,  as  I  was  not  in  a 
mood  to  be  criticised,  I  excused  myself, 
gruffly,  and  hurried  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  projectiles.  I  found  my  ball  lying 
safely  over  the  fence  and  the  railroad  cut 
whidi  skirted  it. 

As  I  crossed  through  the  latter,  my 
feelings  were  somewhat  soothed  by  see- 
ing Mr.  Smithson  standing  on  the  ties, 
making  experimental  passes  at  his  ball; 
and  while  I  stood  on  the  other  side  await- 
ing his  appearance,  I  heard  the  music  of 
his  lofter  clicking  against  the  steel  rails. 
Soon,  however,  his  ball  popped  out, 
and  we  then  made  our  approach  shots.  A 
fortunate  put  gave  me  the  hole  in  five  to 
my  opponent's  six,  and  made  me  winner. 
Helen,  who  had  waiched  our  final 
plays  from  inside  the  garden  fence,  now 
called  to  me :  • 

"Harry,  if  you  have  finished  with  that 
ball  I  wish  you  would  bring  it  to  me, 
because  it  wasn't  your  ball  you  found. 
Yours  was  lying  beautifully  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ditch.  I  was  there  lodcing 
for  mine  when  yours  dropped." 
"Why  didn't  you  tell  me,  Helen?" 
"Well,  you  had  struck  your  ball  before 
I  saw  you ;  and,  according  to  the  rules — 
you  remember  this  rule  came  up  the  first 
day  I  came  down  with  you — if  you  had 
discovered  your  mistake  before  holing 
out,  you  would  have  lost  the  hole." 

It  began  to  dawn  on  me  then  that 
Helen  had,  intentionally,  saved  the  game 
for  me!  I  felt  a  joyful  thrill;  but  what 
I  said  was: 

"Certainly,  that  is  Rule  Twenty-eight. 
But  why  didn't  you  turn  the  match  in 
favor  of  your  partner?" 

"Oh,  he's  so  amiable  that  the  loss  of 
the  game  wouldn't  demoralize  him,"  she 
responded.  Then,  with  delightful  hesita- 
tion, "Besides,  you  know  we  have  been 
partners,  too." 

"And  may  be  ag^in  ?"  I  asked,  looking 
into  her  eyes.  "Will  you  show  me  where 
my  ball  fell?"  I  asked. 

I  was  thinking  that  I  should  prefer  to 
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continue   our   reconciliation,  behind   the  "Instantly  my  arm  was  about  her  waist 

shelter  of  the  hedge.    She  looked  into  my  to  draw  her  back.    It  remained  tiiere  as  I 

eyes  for  an  instant,  then  at  her  hands  somewhat    excitedly    explained    that    I 

and,  with  an  adorable  color  creeping  into  wished  to  loft  the  ball  over  the  green, 

her  face,  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  With  her  face  very  close  to  mine,  she 

ball.  said : 

"There  it  is  I    Isn't  it  a  beautiful  lie?'*  "But  you  won't  swear  if  you  miss  it, 

she  said,  as  we  reached  the  spot.  Harry  ?    Promise  you  won't." 

"Beautiful — beautiful!"     I    exclaimed  "Never  again,"  I  vowed,  in    blissful 

looking  into  her  face,  however,  instead  of  recklessness.     "Never  again  will  I  say 

at  the  ball.  unkind  things  about  this  garden." 

Again  her  eyes  sought  mine  for  an  in-  So  our  agreement  was  duly  made  and 

stant;  again  that  wonderful  color  suf-  sealed.    If  swearing  had  been  mentioned 

fused  her  face;  then,  to  hide  her  confu-  on  the  way  home  I  could  have  discussed 

sion,  she  stooped  to  pick  up  the  ball.  it  in  the  greatest  good  humor. 


PROSPICE. 

One  of  Robert  Browning's  admired  poems. 


Fear  death?— to  feel  the  fog  in  my  throat. 

The  mist  in  my  face, 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denott 

I  am  nearing  the  place. 
The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm, 

The  post  of  the  foe; 
Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  Fear  in  a  visible 
form. 
Yet  the  strong  man  must  go: 
For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  summit  at- 
tained. 
And  the  barriers  fall. 
Though  a  battle's  to  fight  'ere  the  guerdon  be 
gained. 
The  reward  of  it  all. 
I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so— one  fight  more. 

The  best  and  the  last! 
I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes,  and 
forebore. 
And  bade  me  creep  past. 
No!  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my 
peers. 
The  heroes  of  old. 
Bear  the  brunt,  in   a  minute  pay  glad  life's 
arrears 
Of  pain,  darkness  and  cold. 
For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the 
brave. 
The  black  minute's  at  end. 
And  the  elements'  rage,  the  fiend- voices  that 
rave. 
Shall   dwindle,  shall  blend, 
Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of 
pain. 
Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 
O,  thou  soul  of  my  soul!    I  shall  clasp  thee 
again, 
And  with  God  be  the  rest. 


Orators  and  Oratory. 


NOTHING    LIKE    PRBPAIRING    IN    ADVANCE,    SUCH    BEING   THE    PRACTICE 
OF    ALL    GREAT    PUBLIG   SPEAKERS. 


6y  F.  L. 


None  of  the  famous  orators  of  the 
past  or  present  established  their  fame 
by  impromptu  speaking.  The  care  and 
study  spent  by  any  of  our  well-known 
public  speakers,  or  the  celebrated  or- 
ators of  the  past,  on  the  preparation  of 
their  speeches  is  far  more  than  the  unin- 
itiated even  suspect.  Many  of  the  most 
brilliant  points  and  telling  passages  of 
historical  oratory  were  as  carefully  pre- 
pared as  possible,  and  committed  to  mem- 
ory as  scrupulously  as  an  actor  learns 
the  telling  portions  of  his  part. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  great  orators  of 
the  past  possessed  the  power  of  ready 
inspiration  more  than  Curran.  In  his 
speeches  over  and  over  again  are  pas- 
sages of  burning  eloquence  to  all  appear- 
ance bom  of  tfie  surrounding  circum- 
stances, but  even  he  said  to  Phillips,  'My 
dear  fellow,  the  day  of  inspiration  is 
gone  by.  Everything  I  ever  said  which 
was  worth  remembering — my  de  bene 
esses,  my  white  horses,  as  I  call  them — 
were  all  carefully  prepared. 

To  read  Currents  speeches  and  remem- 
ber this  fact  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
lessons  the  embryo  orator  could  possibly 
receive. 

Brougham  wrote  and  rewrote  his 
speeches,  and  in  proving  that  the  very 
perfection  of  public  speaking  consist  of 
introducing  a  prepared  passage  with 
effect,  he  relates  an  anecdote  of  another 
orator  which  illustrates  this  subject.  He 
writes : 

"It  is  worthy  of  note  for  the  use  of 
the  student  in  rhetoric  that  Erskine 
wrote  down  word  for  word  the  passages 
about  the  savage  and  his  bundle  of  sticks. 
His  mind,  having  acquired  a  certain  ex- 
citement and  elevation  and  received  an 
impetus  from  the  tone  and  quality  of 
the  matured  and  premeditated  composi- 
tion, retained  that  impetus  after  the  im- 
pelling cause  had  died  away." 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  G.  Hamilton  in 


his  'Parliamentary  Logic,'  in  advising 
the  speaker  how  to  introduce  the  elabor- 
ated parts  of  his  speech  in  pursuance  of 
the  method  which  Brougham  considers 
essential  to  the  highest  kind  of  oratory, 
says: 

*When  you  come  to  that  premeditated 
and  finest  part,  hesitate  and  appear  to 
boggle;  catch  at  some  expression  that 
shall  fall  short  of  your  idea,  and  then 
seem  to  hit  at  last  upon  the  true  thing. 
This  has  always  an  extraordinary  effect, 
and  gives  the  air  of  an  extempore  genius 
to  what  you  say.' 

Brougham  himself  was  not  successful 
in  an  attempt  to  carry  out  his  own  ad- 
vice by  some  such  plan  as  this,  for  Lord 
Granville,  speaking  of  Brougham,  says: 
'When  he  seemed  to  pause  in  search  of 
thoughts  or  words,  we  knew  that  he  had 
a  sentence  ready  cut  and  dried.' 

Macauley  was  the  origin  of  the  saying 
'He  talked  like  a  book,'  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  forget  the  brilliant  essayist  in 
the  powerful  speaker.  The  connection, 
too,  between  his  writing  and  his  speech- 
es, both  in  thought  and  style,  was  in 
some  instances  obvious,  as  in  the  case 
of  his  speech  in  1830  on  the  'Civil  dis- 
abilities of  the  Jews,'  which,  in  effect, 
was  purely  his  essay  of  the  previous 
year. 

That  he  spoke  through  his  pen,  so  far 
as  a  careful  and  studious  preparation  of 
his  speeches  in  writing  goes,  is  proved 
by  the  following  authentic  story:  At  the 
annual  anti-slavery  meeting  in  1826,  Mr. 
Macauley  delivered  the  first  of  the  bril- 
liant orations  which  gave  him  fame  as  a 
public  speaker.  At  its  close  a  gentleman 
asked  him  to  furnish  a  report  of  it  for 
the  Morning  Chronicle,'  saying  that  he 
spoke  so  rapidly,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  speech  depended  so  much  on  the  col- 
location of  the  words  that  only  its  author 
could  do  justice  to  a  report.  At  first  Mr. 
Macauley   hesitated   but   being   pressed. 
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said  that  he  would  think  of  it.  On  going 
to  the  office  of  the  Chronicle  in  the  even- 
ing, the  writer  found,  he  says,  a  large 
packet  containing  a  verbatim  report  of 
the  speech  as  spoken.  The  brilliant  pas- 
sages were  marked  in  pencil,  and  the 
whole  manuscript  had  been  evidently 
well  thumbed  over — ^showing  that  no 
schoolboy  had  ever  more  laboriously  and 
faithfully  committed  to  memory  his 
speech  from  'Enfield's  Speaker'  than  had 
the  great  historian  of  the  age  'learned 
by  heait'  his  first  public  oration. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule — 
instances  might  be  multiplied,  if  neces- 
sary— that  orators  make  their  successes 
by  the  ready-made  speech,  and  that  not 
once  in  a  hundred  times  is  a  really  great 
eflfect  made  by  an  impromptu  effort.  But 
of  no  art  more  than  oratory  is  celare 
artem  the  basis.  The  writer  is  unaware 
of  a  single  instance  of  a  preacher  making 
a  great  reputation  as  such  who  read  his 
sermons;  and  in  son^  congitegational 
churches  it  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  ttie  elec- 
tion of  a  minister  that  he  shall  preadi 
extemporaneously — a  foolish  condition 
which  no  preacher  mindful  of  a  reputa- 
tion  could   observe,   if  he   followed  the 


practice  of  Macauley  and  other  great  ora- 
tors. What  is  really  meant  is  a  minister 
who  shall  not  read  his  sermons. 

The  fact  that  no  great  orator  has  ever 
established  his  fame  by  impromptu 
speeches,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  audience  is  moved  by  the  cold  and 
passionless  speech — if  such  it  can  be 
called — read  from  a  carefully  prepared 
manuscript,  shows  that  oratorical  success 
can  only  be  achieved  by  a  careful  and 
studious  preparation  of  each  speech,  and 
by  carefully  and  studiously  concealing 
from  the  audience  to  whom  it  is  deliv- 
ered that  any  such  care  and  study  had 
been  resorted  to.  It  is  well  known  that 
Demosthenes,  the  prince  of  orators,  could 
speak  extemporaneously,  but  it  is  equally 
well  known  that  he  never  did  when  he 
could  find  an  opportunity  to  prepare  his 
speech.  It  was  their  knowledge  of  this 
fact  that  gave  color  to  the  charge  of  his 
enemies  that  his  orations  'smelt  of  the 
lamp.' 

The  orator  who  would  be  famous 
should  deserve  the  sarcasm  of  Sydney 
Smith  by  carefully  preparing  his  speeches 
beforehand,  but  he  must  never  incur  it 
by  betraying  the  fact. 


11  GDI'    THFS    PROFKSSOR    1VAS    POOI.BD. 


John  W.  Mackay  was  an  early  riser, 
a  hard  worker,  and,  although  exceeding- 
ly hospitable,  was  himself  abstemious  and 
could  seldom  be  induced  to  play  cards 
for  money,  and  then  for  only  nominal 
stakes.  The  game  he  liked  most  was 
one  by  which  the  mining  superintendents 
on  the  Comstock  beguiled  a  portion  of 
the  noon  hour  while  waiting  for  lunch- 
ton  at  the  Savage  company  hoisting 
house.  Boys  caught  grasshoppers  and 
sold  them  to  the  players  at  25  to  50  cents 
each.  Each  player  paid  a  fixed  stake, 
ranging  from  $1  to  $20,  into  the  pool, 
and  the  man  whose  hopper  made  the  long- 
est jump  captured  the  pool.  On  the  day 
before  Qiristmas  it  was  agreed  to  cele- 
brate that  holiday  with  a  pool  the  stakes 
in  which  were  to  be  $100  for  each  player. 
The  terms  were  "play  or  pay,"  and  at 
the  instance  of  a  German  professor,  who 
was  a  superintendent  of  a  leading  mine, 
each  man  was  allowed  to  use  any  means 
that  he  might  devise  to  stimulate  his 
grasshopper.    The  professor  was  so  full 


of  his  scheme  to  scientifically  capture  the 
$1,000  pool — for  there  were  ten  entries — 
that  he  communicated  it  to  a  young  as- 
sayer  who  was  not  a  grasshopper  plung- 
er. The  professor  had  experimented  and 
ascertained  that  a  grasshopper  that  was 
touched  by  a  feather  dipped  in  a  weak 
solution  of  aqua  ammonia  would  jump 
for  his  life.  The  young  man  also  experi- 
mented, and  as  a  result  he  filled  a  bottle 
of  the  same  size  and  appearance  with 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  managed  to 
substitute  it  for  the  other  in  the  profes- 
sor's laboratory.  The  next  day,  when 
the  professor,  after  much  boasting  about 
his  scientific  attainments,  dipped  a  feath- 
er in  the  substituted  bottle  and  touched 
his  insect  with  it,  the  grasshopper  rolled 
over  as  dead  as  a  salt  mackerel,  amid  the 
roars  of  the  crowd.  Mackay's  hopper 
won  the  big  pool,  and  two  widows, 
whose  husbands  had  been  killed  in  the 
Yellow  Jacket  mine,  received  a  gift  of 
$500  each  from  an  unknown  source. 


Cai  Womei  Goyerio 


fy  SIDNEY  ALLNUT. 


"Miss  Jane  is  in  the  garden,"  said  the 
maid. 

She  was  quite  right.  Jane  was  not 
only  in  the  garden,  physically,  but  was 
also  entirely  absorbed  in  it,  mentally.  At 
all  events,  it  was  not  until  I  had  ventured 
on  my  third  salutation  that  she  conde- 
scended to  become  conscious  of  my  pres- 
ence. 

"I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  of 
yourself!"  she  began  encouragingly. 

"It  sometimes  surprises  me,"  I  admit- 
ted. 

Jane  glared.  She  has  a  particularly 
demoralizing  glare. 

"It  is  a  good  thing  you  are  able  to  see 
what  cause  there  is  for  it,"  she  said. 

"Al!"  said  I.  "Shows  there's  not  so 
much  the  matter  with  me,  after  all." 

"After  all  what?" 

"Well,  of  course  there  have  been 
times" — I  grew  reflective — "that  Henley 
aflfair,  for  instance.  It  was,  perhaps, 
hardly  fair  to  the  girl — " 

Jane  was  upon  me  at  once. 

"What  girl?"  she  demanded. 

"O,  nothing.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Thinking  aloud,  you  know.  Bad  habit. 
Must  break  myself  of  it. 

Jane  did  not  follow  my  lead.  My  at- 
tempt to  create  a  diversion  was  a  failure. 

"T  hate  men  who  think  they  know 
everything,"  she  observed,  sniffling  a 
marguerite  abstractedly,  and  looking  at 
nothing  in  particular. 

I  agreed.  "So  do  I.  Most  objection- 
able animals." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  things 
they  think  they  know  they  know  are  the 
things  that  anybody  who  does  know  could 
tell  them  they  don't  know." 

I  rested  my  head  on  my  hand  for  a 
moment  or  two. 

"Give  it  up,"  I  said  finally. 

Jane  was  really  quite  angry.  Her 
cheeks  were  flushed  like  wild  rose  petals. 
She    looked    so   entirely   kissable  I  had 


difficulty  in  restraining  myself,  but  con- 
cluded that  it  would  not  be  safe. 

Besides  we  had  broken  off  our  engage- 
ment the  day  before. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  demanded. 

"Sorry!  Thought  it  was  a  riddle,  you 
know."    I  smiled  at  Jane  vacuously. 

Jane  stamped  her  foot.  She  was  wear- 
ing very  dainty  shoes,  I  noticed. 

"No  one  can  call  me  unreasonable," 
she  began. 

"I  wouldn't  advise  them  to,"  said  I. 

"But,"  Jane  continued,  taking  no  notice 
of  my  remark,  "in  this  instance  I  consider 
your  conduct  outrageous." 

Here  she  threw  out  her  arms  in  a  man- 
ner too  graceful  to  be  believed  unless 
seen,  and  apparently  appealed  to  all  the 
visible  universe — including  two  rooks  and 
a  tortoise-shell  cat — for  support. 

"Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean,"  I  began,  when  a  light  dawned 
upon  me.  "Unless  you  happened  to  see 
the  Times'  yesterday  morning." 

I  felt  very  nervous. 

"I  did  see  the  Times,'  "  said  Jane,  with 
all  the  severe  dignity  of  which  she  was 
capable. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  astonishing 
how  dignified  she  can  look  for  so  small  a 
person. 

"But  you  always  have  the  Telegraph,' " 
I  objected  feebly. 

"Mr.  Timmins,  who  lives  at  'The 
Gooseberry  Bushes,'  was  good  enough  to 
send  me  hisxopy  of  the  Times'  last  night, 
thinking  I  might  be  interested  to  see  your 
letter.  And,",  said  Jane  freezingly,  "I 
was!" 

I  regfistered  internally  a  vow  to  wring 
Mr.  Timmins's  neck,  and  bum  "The 
Gooseberry  Bushes"  at  the  first  avail- 
able opportunity. 

Jane  was  continuing. 

"What  do  you  know  about  'The  Lack 
of  the  Governing  Instinct  in  Women?' 
What  do  you  know  about  women,  in- 
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deed  ?  Or  about  governing,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that?" 

I  was  dumb. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  all 
history  proves  women  to  be  absolutely  a 
failure  as  rulers?  What  do  you  know 
about  history?  or  about  rulers?  or  about 
anything  except  tennis?  And  what  about 
Queen  Elizabeth?  and  Cleopatra?  and 
Mrs.  Fawcett?  and  that  Assyrian 
woman  ?  and  ever  so  many  of  them  ?" 

Jane  paused  for  lack  of  breath. 

I  smiled  a  rather  unsuccessful  smile 
and  began  to  explain.  I  am  good  at  ex- 
planations. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was 
very  proud  of  that  letter.  It  was  full  of 
close  and  careful  reasoning,  and  had 
given  me  no  end  of  trouble  to  write. 
That  was  why  I  wanted  to  put  my  name 
to  it,  thinking  Jane  would  never  see  it. 


But  no  matter. 

After  about  an  hour  and  a  half  of  care- 
ful evasion  and  prevarication  I  succeeded 
in  averting  Jane's  anger. 

She  apologized  prettily,  in  the  manner 
calculated  to  do  the  most  good. 

"How  silly  of  me  not  to  see  that  it  was 
just  a  satire,  and  not  meant  seriously  at 
all,"  she  said. 

There  was  an  interval  for  refresh- 
ments. 

"And  you  believe  women  can  govern, 
after  all?"  she  observed  again. 

I  hedged  a  bit.    "Some  women  can." 

It  was  the  most  I  could  bring  myself  to 
admit. 

"Just  wait  until  we  are  married,"  said 
Jane,  playfully,  "and  you'll  discover  one 
of  them!" 

I  went  home  thoughtfully. 


Ihe  Bald  Eagle. 


HIS    BEHAVIOR    IN    FREEDOM   AND    IN    CAPTIVITY. 


By  a  Rocky  Mountain  Traveler, 


"Ringed  with  the  azure  world  he  stands. 
The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls. 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls." 

Early  last  spring  a  pair  of  bald  eagles 
sat  upon  a  huge  dead  tree  near  a  lake  in 
the  Far  West.  Beneath  them,  where 
three  great  branches  parted,  a  dark  mass 
of  sticks  marked  the  spot  where  for  sev- 
eral years  the  birds  had  reared  their 
young.  The  nest  was  not  a  new  one, 
however;  it  represented  the  accumulated 
remains  of  several  old  nests,  and  appar- 
ently the  eagles  had  come  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  repairing  it  for  another 
year's  service.  At  any  rate,  they  soon 
flew  away,  and  the  next  morning  they 
were  busy  bringing  new  material  to  the 
old  nesting  site.  They  brought,  besides 
large  sticks,  turf,  moss  and  dried  plant 
stalks,  and  when  the  structure  was  com- 
pleted it  measured  five  feet  in  height  and 


six  feet  across  the  top.  For  two  or  three 
days  the  female  bird  sat  upon  the  newly 
made  nest,  as  though  trying  it,  before 
she  ventured  to  lay  her  two  white  eggs. 

One  morning,  while  the  eggs  were  still 
unhatched,  a  man  came  down  the  lake  in 
a  canoe,  and,  spying  the  large  nest,  put 
ashore  to  examine  it.  Seeing  that  it  was 
occupied,  he  determined  to  rob  it,  and 
started  to  climb  the  tree.  But  he  never 
leached  the  nest,  for  the  parent  birds, 
screaming  fiercely,  swooped  at  him  in  so 
menacing  a  manner  that  he  decided  to 
retreat.  Perhaps  it  is  well  for  him  that 
he  did  not  persist  in  the  attempt,  for  the 
talons  of  a  bald  eagle,  hurled  with  all  tiie 
fury  of  a  savage  bird  having  both  speed 
and  weight,  might  easily  tear  a  man  from 
his  best  hold  upon  a  tree  and  fling  him, 
disfigured,  to  his  death. 

So  the  eggs  remained,  and,  after  hav- 
ing been  sat  upon  for  about  a  month,  I 
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am  told,  were  hatched.  The  young, 
which  were  covered  with  grayish  down, 
now  claimed  the  undivided  attention  of 
the  parent  birds,  who  foraged  for  them 
all  day  long.  Often  they  made  long  jour- 
neys to  a  river,  where  they  sometimes 
foimd  fish  which  had  been  washed  up  on 
the  shore,  but  what  they  appeared  to  like 
much  better  was  to  robe  the  fish  hawks. 
Whenever  one  of  the  eagles  saw  a  hawk 
plunge  into  the  water  and  arise  with  a 
fish  the  larger  bird  at  once  gave  chase. 
Eising  above  the  successful  fisherman, 
the  robber  threatened  him  so  savagely 
that  he  let  fall  his  hard-won  prize,  in 
order  to  escape. 

As  quick  as  thought  the  eagle  changed 
his  tactics,  and  was  darting  downward  in 
the  wake  of  the  falling  fish.  Before  it 
reached  the  water,  he  was  upon  it,  and, 
snatching  it  up  in  his  mighty  talons,  bore 
it  away  to  the  old  tree  beside  the  lake  to 
feed  the  clamoring  eaglets. 

The  latter  gjew  rapidly,  and  in  the 
course  of  some  weeks  they  were  ready  to 
leave  the  nest,  and  scrambled  off  into  the 
near-by  woods,  where  their  parents  still 
supplied  them  with  food. 

About  this  time  the  man  who  had  tried 
to  rob  the  nest,  and  who  had  kept  an  eye 
on  the  birds  ever  since,  landed  once  more 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  This  time  he 
had  in  his  hand  a  steel  strap,  which  he 
attached  to  a  long  cord.  Then  he  climb- 
ed a  tall  dead  stump  near  the  shore,  and 
set  the  trap,  baited  with  fish,  on  the  top. 
Next  morning  the  male  eagle,  setting  out 
for  the  river,  saw  the  bait,  and  swooped 
down  upon  it.  There  was  a  "click,"  as 
the  wicked  jaws  flew  together,  and  the 
great  bird  arose  in  the  air  and  endeav- 
ored to  shake  himself  free.  But  when 
he  reached  the  full  length  of  the  cord  he 
was  brought  up  with  a  jerk,  and  after 
several  furious  flaps  of  his  wings,  he  fell 
sprawling  on  the  ground.  All  day  and 
all  night  he  lay,  with  the  steel  jaws  of  the 
trap  biting  deeper  into  the  flesh  and  with 
his  foot  swelling  to  twice  the  size  it 
should  have  been.  Again  and  again  he 
attacked  the  trap  savagely  with  his  bill, 
but  for  once  he  had  found  something  on 
which  that  powerful  hook  made  no  im- 
pression.   Then  he  tore  away  at  the  foot 


itself  until  it  was  raw,  but  still  he  was  a 
prisoner. 

On  the  following  day  the  man  ap- 
peared, and  was  overjoyed  to  see  the  cap- 
tive, which  he  rushed  toward  to  seize. 
But  he  was  too  eager  to  be  cautious,  and 
he  had  scarcely  touched  the  prostrate 
bird  when  he  uttered  a  yell,  for  the  eagle 
struck  like  lightning  with  his  one  free 
foot,  and  the  good  talons  passed  each 
other  through  the  palm  of  his  torment- 
or's hand.  Luckily  for  the  writhing 
wretch,  he  had  left  a  companicxi  in  the 
canoe,  and  this  man,  hearing  the  yells, 
came  running  up  and  finally  liberated  the 
eagle's  captive,  but  not  until  the  latter 
bad  received  wounds  which  later  almost 
caused  the  loss  of  his  arm. 

The  eagle  was  secured  and  carried  oflF 
in  the  canoe,  and  his  captors  beld  an  in- 
teresting discussion  concerning  the  dis- 
posal of  him.  The  one  with  whom  he 
had  left  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion  fa- 
vored killing  him  and  selling  his  claws 
to  The  Eagles,  a  society  whose  members 
have  actually  created  a  market  for  eagle's 
claws.  The  other  man,  however,  thought 
that  more  money  could  be  made  by  sell- 
ing the  bird  alive  to  a  dealer,  so  it  was 
sold  alive.  The  first  dealer  sold  it  to  a 
second,  and  with  this  man  I  first  saw 
him.  And  a  sorry  sight  he  was,  with 
broken  and  bedraggled  tail  and  wings  raw 
from  continually  plunging  at  the  bars  of 
his  cage.  But  the  fire  of  his  eye  was  un- 
quenched,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
nothing  but  death  would  ever  quench  it 
His  hoary  head  thrown  back,  feet  set  wide 
apart,  and  with  his  splendid  bill  half 
open,  he  defied  the  dealer  to  lay  a  hand 
on  him. 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  mine,  and  in 
half  an  hour  he  was  on  his  way  to  a  new 
home.  I  kept  him  for  some  time,  and, 
although  he  became  somewhat  calmer,  I 
could  neither  tame  him  nor  break  him 
of  his  habit  of  fighting  the  bars  of  his 
cage.  So  one  day  I  took  him  out  upon  a 
hill  top  and  from  the  summit  of  the  rock 
I  tossed  him  into  the  air.  For  an  instant 
he  sank,  but  then  his  mighty  wings  smote 
the  air,  and  he  arose,  and  I  watched  him 
gradually  fade  away  on  the  horizon,  once 
more  an  emblem  of  liberty. 


Orrli  lickocL 


THE  GREAT  HORSE  TRAINER  AND  HIS  SUCCESSES. 


Orrin  Hickock,  who  died  in  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Newburg, 
a  suburb  of  Cleveland,  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  men  ever  con- 
nected with  the  light  harness  turf  in 
America.  At  the  height  of  his  fame, 
twenty-two  years  ago,  he  drove  St.  Julicn 
to  the  world's  trotting  record.  He  had 
been  famous  years  before  that  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  trotting  trainers  and 
track  tacticians. 

Mr.  Hickock  was  born  in  Ashtabula 
County,  C^io,  and  died  at  the  age  of  74. 
On  account  of  his  remarkable  abilities, 
his  determined  disposition  and  the  recti- 
tude of  his  habits  he  achieved  wondrous 
success  as  a  driver  and  trainer  of  horses. 
His  superiority  was  so  marked  that  he 
was  commonly  known  by  the  sobriquet, 
"The  Talleyrand  of  the  Turf." 

His  first  marked  success  was  won  with 
the  Wisconsin-bred  mare  Angeline,  later 
known  as  Western  Girl.  In  the  years 
1865-70  he  campaigned  her  over  many 
tracks,  won  many  races  with  her,  made 
her  a  notability  and  sold  her  when  her 
usefubiess  was  over,  for  a  large  price,  for 
breeding  purposes/  Her  best  record  was 
2 127,  made  at  Gravesend,  N.  Y.,  m  1870 
— which  marks  the  difference  between 
then  and  now  on  the  trotting  turf. 

After  Angeline  came  the  great  mare 
Lucy,  rival  of  Goldsmith  Maid  and 
American  Girl.  The  Maid  was  trained 
and  driven  by  Budd  Doble  and  owned  by 
Henry  N.  Smith,  now  dead.  Smith  had 
bought  Angeline  of  Hickock.  Not  long 
afterward  he  gave  him  Lucy  to  train,  and 
he  drove  her  in  the  long  and  famous — 
or  notorious — series  of  hippodromes,  so- 
called  races,  between  her  and  the  Maid, 
which  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 

So  Hickock  reached  California  in  1872, 
and  ever  afterward  he  called  it  his  home. 
Lucy  broke  down  prematurely  when  her 
record  was  only  2:18^,,  but  when  she 
could  trot,  in  2:15  at  least;  the  world's 


record  was  then  2:i6i,  and  many  people 
knew  she  could  beat  it 

Two  years  later  Hickock  at  last  secured 
a  world  beater,  the  bay  gelding  St.  Ju- 
lien.  He  purchased  him  of  Jaipes  Gal- 
way,  of  New  York,  in  the  fall  of  1875, 
the  horse  then  having  a  record  of  2 :22j, 
but  possessing  phenomenal  speed.  He 
was  shipped  to  California,  and  great 
things  were  expected  of  him,  but  he  ae- 
veloped  such  an  ungovernable  temper 
that  he  soon  became,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  worthless. 

However,  Hickock  and  his  partners  had 
something  like  $20,000  invested  in  him, 
and  "the  Talleyrand*'  determined  to  con- 
quer him  or  kill  him.  ■  The  story  of  how 
Hickock  trained  St.  Julien  is  one  of  the 
great  stories  of  training  history.  The 
struggle  was  titanic.  Both  horse  and  man 
were  of  inflexible  resolution,  undying 
gameness  and  iron  constitution. 

The  battle  lasted  four  years.  Hickock 
tried  pasture  and  perseverance  first.  They 
failed.  Driven  to  extremes,  he  then  re- 
sorted to  treatment  that  would,  perhaps, 
have  killed  any  other  horse.  It  is  record- 
ed that  on  one  day  he  drove  St.  Julien 
fifty-four  miles,  of  which  seventeen  were 
in  from  3  :oo  to  2 130  each.  But  St.  Ju- 
lien came  through  unscathed  and  a  cham- 
pion ;  and  on  Oct.  12,  1879,  at  Oakland, 
Cal.,  broke  the  world's  record  of  2:i3'J, 
held  by  Rarus,  by  trotting  in  2:i2|. 

The  next  season  he  came  East  and 
twice  lowered  his  record,  finally  to  2:ii;J, 
but  Maud  S.  eclipsed  him  later  in  the  fall 
by  trotting  in  2:io|,  and  he  never  could 
regain  his  laurels. 

EHiring  the  next  ten  years  Hickock 
brought  out  some  of  the  best  trotters  and 
pacers  bred  in  California.  With  many 
of  them  he  crossed  the  mountains  joid 
raced  with  brilliant  success  on  the  Grand 
Circuit.  The  tide  of  his  affairs  turned  in 
1893,  when  the  wonderful  mare  Hulda 
(2:o8j4),  the  greatest  of  all  his  pupils. 
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broke  down  in  the  $15,000  Columbian 
free-for-all  at  Washington  Park,  after 
winning  two  heats. 

About  this  time,  also,  he  met  with 
financial  reverses,  and  from  being  re- 
puted one  of  the  richest  men  riding  in 


the  sulky  was  reduced  to  a  dependence 
upon  what  he  could  earn  as  a  trainer.  He 
began  acting  strangely,  and  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  a  helpless  paretic,  was  com- 
mitted by  several  friends  to  a  sanitarium 
in  Cleveland. 


Misadveitures  of  BocrameitSo 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  RECOVERY  OF  LOST 
MANUSCRIPTS   OF    PRECIOUS    VALUE. 

by  Z.  D.   U. 


That  shrivelled  parchment,  the  charter 
of  English  freedom,  was  saved,  it  is  said, 
by  the  veriest  chance  from  the  scissors 
of  a  merciless  tailor.  Struck  by  the  great 
seals  attached  to  a  piece  of  paper  the 
tailor  was  cutting  up,  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
stopped  the  man  and  gave  him  four- 
pence  for  the  document  he  would  have 
destroyed.  It  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, lined  and  mounted  and  in  a  glass 
case,  the  seal  a  shapeless  mass  of  wax  and 
the  characters  quite  illegible. 

In  England  there  is  a  commission, 
"The  Historic  Manuscripts  Commission" 
which  goes  about  making  collections  of 
writings  of  all  sorts,  much  as  our  local 
historian,  C.  M.  Burton,  does  of  papers 
and  documents  referring  to  the  history 
of  Detroit, 

Yet  this  official  commission  is  opposed 
by  influential  persons  who  think  it  bad 
taste  to  lay  before  the  reading  public 
matters  of  interest  if  those  matters  are 
derived  from  private  papers  or  papers 
that  once,  however  long  ago,  were  strict- 
ly personal. 

The  fourth  Earl  of  Ashbumham  had 
no  great  love  for  this  commission.  "You 
are  here  sir,  under  false  pretences!"  he 
shouted  to  Sir  George  Dasent  when  the 
knight,  at  the  earl's  invitation,  arrived 
at  Ashbumham.  "I  have  discovered  that 
you  are  a  member,  sir,  of  that  most  dis- 
reputable society  called  the  Historic 
Manuscript  Commission;  they  are  a  so- 
ciety of  ruffians,  sir  I" 

"Surely,"   exclaimed   Sir  George,   "a 


great  many  eminent  persons  belong  to 
3ie  commission.  Lord  Salisbury,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  a  ruffian." 

"Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  ruffian,  when  acting 
for  that  society,"  the  angry  earl  burst 
out;  "and  you,  sir,  are  a  ruffian,  too— 
you  tamper  with  title  deeds,  sir.'' 

The  old  lady  who  received  letters  from 
Carlyle  would  have  agreed  with  the 
fourth  eari.  Wh^n  Froudc's  "Carlyle" 
appeared  she  opened  her  chest,  fUled 
with  letters  from  the  great  men  of  her 
day,  and  took  out  a  bundle,  "They  were 
written  to  me,"  she  burst  out,  as  she 
flung  them  into  the  fire,  "not  to  the  pub- 
lic." And  when  the  children  ran  in  to 
say  that  the  chimney  was  on  fire,  all  she 
would  say  was,  "Never  mind,"  and  the 

papers  went  on  burning. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦* 

Elxamples  almost  without  number  ccMne 
to  mind  of  manuscripts  which  have  lain 
for  years  and  generations,  sometimes  for 
centuries,  out  of  sight.  Milton's  "Com- 
monplace Book"  was  lost  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  was  only  found  and  pub- 
lished in  1874.  But  for  an  accident  his 
"Comus"  might  have  been  lost  to  Ae 
world  it  narrowly  escaped  being  bricked 
up  with  the  "Bridgewater  Papers,'' 
which  had  all  perished  when  found. 

The  "Creevy  Papers,"  which  all  the 
world  has  been  reading  of  late,  lay  for 
sixty  years  undiscovered,  and  we  have 
had  in  the  last  few  years  a  remarkaUe 
example  of  how,  even  in  these  days,  mo- 
mentous manuscripts  may  lie  hidden  and 
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unsuspected  beyond  the  gaze  of  man. 
The  oldest  code  of  lays  in  the  world, 
promulgated  by  a  King  of  Babylon  forty- 
two  centuries  ago,  was  found,  thanks  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, only  last  year,  and  though  this 
ancient  MS.,  is  written  in  stone,  it  is  an 
amazing  thing  that  we  can  now  read,  in 
King  Hammurabi's  own  words  4,314 
lines  of  the  statutes  he  enacted  for  his 
I)eople  more  than  two  thousand  years 
before  Christ. 

There  is  now  in  St.  Petersburg  the 
oldest  known  MS.  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Greek,  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
merest  chance  sixty  years  ago.  Cross- 
ing the  hall  of  a  convent  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sinai,  Constantine  Tischendorf 
saw  a  basketful  of  parchment  leaves  on 
their  way  to  be  burned.  Two  baskets 
had  already  gone  he  was  told,  and  all 
that  he  could  secure  for  himself  was  a 
small  bundle  of  old  leaves.  But  the 
monks,  now  interested  in  the  "waste 
paper,"  saved  the  rest  from  the  fire,  and 
nine  years  after,  on  a  return  visit  to  the 
convent,  Tischendorf  found  that  the 
steward  had,  wrapped  in  a  red  cloth,  "a 
bulky  kind  of  volume,"  which  proved  to 
be  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  with 


parts  hitherto  unknown,  and  parts  of  the 
Old,  which  had  long  been  sought.  He 
begged  the  volume  for  the  Czar,  and  to- 
day it  lies,  well  preserved  in  spite  of  its 
1,500  years  of  age,  among  the  treasures 
of  the  Russian  capital. 

The  "Stuart  Papers,"  one  of  the  most 
precious  possessions  of  King  Edward^ 
were  found  lying  in  a  garret  by  an  out- 
law, upon  whose  head  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  set  a  price,  who  bought 
them  for  a  paltry  sum  as  a  heap  of 
tradesmen's  bills,  and  afterwards  ended 
a  miserable  life  by  strangling  himself  in 
a  London  travem.  But  for  this  tragedy 
of  a  life  these  priceless  volumes  in  the 
King's  library  would  doubtless  have  per- 
ished unknown.  More  pathetic  is  the 
story  of  the  MS.  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  poems  in  Ehglish  literature. 
Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti,  on  his  wife's 
death,  placed  the  MS.  of  "The  Blessed 
Damosel"  in  her  coffin,  and  buried  it 
with  her.  It  was  his  only  copy,  and  the 
poem  was  then  unprinted.  And  unprint- 
ed  it  would  have  remained  had  not  his 
friends  induced  the  poet  to  regain  pos- 
session of  the  poem  and  gfive  it  to  the 
world. 


THY  SOUL. 


BY    ALMON    W     NICHOLSON. 


Why   vex   they   soul    with   brooding   on    the 

years 
That    were    ere    thou     drew   breath?      Why 

should'st  thou,   then, 
Distrust  the  darkness  that  may  fall  again 
When    this    life    ends?     Perchance  in  other 

spheres — 
Dead  planets — ^thou  once  tasted  mortal   tears 
And  walked,  as  now,  among  a  throng  of  men; 
Pondering  things  that  lay  beyond  thy  ken — 
Questioning   death,   and    solacing    thy    fears, 
Oftimes    strange   sense   has   thou   of   this — 
Vague  memories  that  hold  thee  with  a  spey; 
Touches  of  unseen  lips  upon  thy  brow 
Breathing  some  incommunicable  bliss. 
In  years  foregone,  O  Soul.    Was  not  all  well? 
Come  Life.    Come  Death.    Oh,  fear  not  thou. 


The  EYOliitioi  of  a  Country. 


WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  IN  MICHIGAN. 


The  plan  of  a  general  colonization 
movement  for  Northern  Michigan  has 
served  to  direct  attention  to  the  unusual 
opportunities  offered  in  this  state  to  the 
homeseeker  as  well  as  to  the  investor. 
Michigan  is  becoming ,  recognized  as  a 
state  possessing  marvellous  wealth  in  its 
agricultural  fields  as  well  as  in  its  mineral 
domain.  Lands  formerly  considered 
worthless  are  now  being  eagerly  bought 
up  and  an  era  of  prosperity  is  looked  for 
in  this  part  of  the  state.  Some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  this  evolution  may  be  gain- 
ed by  a  study  of  the  country  north  of 
Alpena.  A  few  years  ago — less  than 
half  a  dozen — an  unbroken  wilderness, 
made  so  by  the  ruthless  axe  of  the  lum- 
berman, was  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
missionary.  Little  hope  was  held  out 
that  this  section  would  ever  be  anything 
but  a  desert  waste ;  in  fact,  thousands  of 
acres  of  this  land  reverted  to  the  state  on 
account  of  failure  to  pay  the  taxes  there- 
on. This  condition  of  affairs,  however, 
did  not  appeal  to  the  pioneers  of  this  part 
of  the  state  and  steps  were  taken  to  bring 
this  country  to  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  farmer  and  the  investor.  In 
this  stupendous  task  no  one  took  a  more 
active  part  than  did  Merritt  Chander,  of 


Onaway.  With  the  energy  and  wisdom 
for  which  he  is  noted,  Mr.  Chandler  and 
his  neighbors  began  a  series  of  moves 
that  soon  transformed  the  hitherto  desert 
into  the  agricultural  and  cominercial  cen- 
ter of  Northern  Michigan.  The  assist- 
ance of  President  J.  D.  Hawks  was 
quickly  sought  and  frankly  extended.  As 
a  result,  the  lines  of  the  Detroit  and 
Mackinac  Railway  were  extended  north 
of  Alpena  and  the  rich  and  fertile  soil 
of  Presque  Isle  County  was  called  upon 
to  yield  its  share  to  the  wealth  of  the 
state.  Onaway  came  into  life  and  soon 
drew  about  her  the  wealth,  both  mineral 
and  agricultural,  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Investigations  were  made  of 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  soon  the 
limestone  quarries  were  in  operation  at 
Black  Lake.  Manufacturers  were  at- 
tracted to  this  place  and  these  in  turn 
drew  others  with  their  large  numbers  of 
employees,  so  that  within  a  period  of  six 
years  a  large  and  growing  district  has 
been  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness. 

What  is  true  of  Onaway  and  its  sur- 
rounding country  is  also  true  of  many 
other  parts  of  our  state.  A  mistake  can- 
not be  made  by  careful  investors  if  they 
put  their  money  into  lands  in  Michigan. 


St  Fail  as  a  Irafflc  Center 

ITS  TRADE  WITH  THE  GREAT  NORTHWEST. 

by  N.  F.  K. 


The  position  of  St.  Paul  today  as  a 
geographical,  commercial  and  traffic 
center  permits  of  it  being  most  aptly  call- 
ed a  "Gateway  of  the  Northwest."  Geo- 
graphically it  is  the  exact  center  of  North 
America  with  an  equal  distance  to  be 
traversed  to  reach  either  coast;  balanced 
well  between  all  extremes  of  climate 
with  neither  the  over-heated  summers  of 


the  Pacific  seaboard  nor  the  stormy  win- 
ters of  the  Atlantic  coast.  And  as  if  to 
complete  the  perfection  of  its  inland  sit- 
uation, it  stands  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  giant  rivers  of  the  world — ^it  is  a 
geographical  gateway. 

Commercially  the  city  is  the  live  stock 
market  of  the  Northwest  both  as  a  dis- 
tributing and  manufacturing  point.   The 
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supply  from  the  North  has  already  added 
a  gross  increase  of  20  per  cent,  and  with 
this  increase  as  firmly  establisned  as  is 
now  the  case  ,the  northern  country  will 
undoubtedly  contribute  more  than  all 
other   territory   hitherto   contributory. 

The  total  dealings  in  the  live  stock 
market  for  1903  were  $22,920,100,  a  gain 
of  $1,731,045  over  1902  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  values  were  lower  in  1903.  The 
packing  concerns  of  West  and  South  St. 
Paul  show  an  aggregate  increase  since 
1899  of  100  per  cent  in  production  and 
emplo>'es,  and  when  we  learn  that 
such  firms  as  Swift  &  Co.  and  others 
have  established  their  business  in  this  dis- 
trict that  fact  alone  stands  as  a  prophecy 
of  future  success  and  as  a  magnet  to 
trade.  The  business  in  this  line  in  West 
and  South  St.  Paul  at  the  present  timtf 
is  not  less  than  $24,000,000. 

The  position  of  the  city  naturally 
makes  it  an  important  jobbing  center,  and 
more  important  still  it  is  becoming  year 
by  year  a  lively  manufacturing  center 
also.  The  jobbing  houses  are  growing 
with  almost  incredible  rapidity,  and  huge 
buildings  are  springing  up  everywhere 
throughout  the  wholesale  district. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  country 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
goods  handled  by  such  firms  should  be 
obtained  from  other  markets.  Today 
there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  the  city  which 
does  not  use  local  products  or  conduct 
factories  of  its  own.  The  wholesale  gro- 
cers are  buying  food  products  in  the  raw 
and  converting  them  into  the  finished 
article.  The  principal  jobbers  in  shoes, 
hats,  furs  and  gloves  are  also  manufac- 
turers; the  harness  and  saddlery  firms 
manufacture  the  greater  part  of  their 
output  and  everywhere  the  tendency  to 
make  of  the  home  city  a  primary  market 


becomes  more  strongly  marked.  This 
tendency  is  the  outcome  of  a  greater  and 
stronger  growth  than  mere  outside  in- 
fluence, it  is  a  demonstration  of  that 
other  power,  the  interior  influence  of 
self-development.  St.  Paul  has  reached 
a  point  in  this  which  now  enables  it  to 
to  stand  upon  its  ability  and  means  to 
handle  and  distribute  home  produce  in 
and  for  the  territory  dependent  on  and 
tributary  to  it;  it  is  a  commercial  gate- 
way. 

As  a  traffic  center  St.  Paul  holds  a 
unique  position.  It  has  ten  lines  of  rail- 
roads communicating  with  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world,  and  is 
in  the  direct  line  of  navigation  via  the 
Mississippi  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  Upper  Mississippi  River  Improve- 
ment Association  has  already  expended 
a  sum  of  $10,000,000  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  in  deepening  the  river 
between  St.  Anthony's  Falls  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  over  J2,- 
000,000  of  this  sum  has  been  spent  in 
improvements  in  the  123  miles  below 
St.  Paul.  The  Association  believes  a  six 
foot  channel  is  both  possible  and  prac- 
ticable and  that  the  work  can  be  acccMn- 
plished  in  from  six  to  eight  years. 

Such  advantages  in  transportation 
naturally  do  not  benefit  any  particular 
town  alone,  but  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  whole  Northwest.  Every  stock 
raiser  and  farmer  is  enabled  to  easily 
ship  his  products  by  water  or  by  land  to 
the  most  profitable  market,  to  Occident 
or  Orient,  North  to  Canada,  South  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  with  almost  equal  facil- 
ity, an  advantage  not  possessed  by  any 
other  point  upon  the  continent.  Here 
then  is  the  great  gateway  of  traffic  at 
which  we  stand  and  take  the  toll. 


Jlmsoio 


6y  H.  C.  SLEEPER, 


For  many  weeks  Saginaw  Bay  had 
been  frozen  from  shore  to  shore.  As  far 
out  as  the  eye  could  discern  there  was 
nothing  to  break  the  white  monotony  of 
the  scene  except  the  little  black  shanties 
of  the  fishing  village.  But  now,  with  the 
lengthened  days  of  March,  the  sun  and 
the  wind,  there  were  indication  of  a  com- 
ing break-up.  Close  in  shore  were  patch- 
es of  water  where  the  ice  had  loosened 
its  hold  upon  the  land,  and,  stretching 
outward  like  fingers  were  large  cracks, 
pointing  toward  the  blue  waters  beyond. 
It  only  needed  a  strong  wind  off  shore 
to  release  the  floe  and  drive  it  out  into 
the  open  bay. 

These  evidences  of  danger  were  little 
heeded,  apparently,  by  the  colony  of  tish- 
ermen  on  the  ice,  inured  as  they  were  to 
cold  and  storm  as  well  as  familiarity  witii 
the  situation.  Notwithstanding  numerous 
warnings  they  continued  to  go  out  and 
ill,  as  usual,  with  their  loads  of  firewood 
or  of  fish.  The  seasons  were  none  too 
long,  anyhow,  in  which  to  snatch  from 
winter's  grasp  the  means  of  a  precarious 
livelihood,  and  every  opportunity  in 
which  to  extend  them  was  eagerly 
seized,  without  thought  of  the  danger  in- 
cident thereto. 

And  so  it  was  that  they  continued  to 
fish,  and  to  laugh  and  even  joke  about 
the  dangers  about  them,  for  these  peo- 
ple are  as  fond  of  a  little  fun  as  any 
class,  and  a  good  joke  or  a  story  usually 
goes  the  rounds. 

There  was  one  exception  to  the  rule, 
however,  and  that  was  Jimspn.  No  one 
ever  iok'^d  with  him  because  there  was  a 
certain  dignity  of  manner  that  the  men 
could  not  overcome.  His  shanty  was 
the  last  one  in  the  village,  so  far  out  that 
it  could  hardly  be  discerned  from  shore, 
and  its  owner  seldom  mingled  with  the 
others,  except  to  help  them.  This  trait 
no  doubt  saved  him  from  the  jealousy 
and  dislike  which  might  have  been 
turned  against  him.  If  a  line  was  lack- 
ing he  could  always  supply  it;  no  favor 
he  could  do  was  ever  refused,  and  back 


there  in  the  poor  homes  along  the  shore, 
women  and  children  all  loved  him  for  his 
numerous  acts  of  unselfishness  and  kind- 
ness. Many  a  sick  child  had  been  nursed 
back  to  health  by  this  strange,  silent  in- 
dividual, who  had  come  from  no  one 
knew  where,  and  had  no  friends  aside 
from  those  he  had  made  since  his  ar- 
rival. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  sig^s 
of  trouble  could  no  longer  be  ignored. 
A  strong  wind  off-shore  had  thoroughly 
loosened  the  floe,  and  toward  night  the 
fishermen  began  to  collect,  each  his 
"kit,"  while  a  few  tore  down  their  shan- 
ties and  loaded  the  lumber  on  sleds,  pre- 
paratory to  a  final  leave-taking. 

"We  may  hev  ter  swim  fer  it  yet,"  re- 
marked one  of  them  as  he  passed  Jimson 
on  his  return  to  his  shanty.  The  reply 
was  remembered  afterward.  Looking 
off  toward  the  fast  oncoming  of  the  blue 
water,  he  said,  "I  could  never  do  that," 
and  passed  on. 

It  was  indeed  a  scramble  to  get  ashore, 
loaded  as  every  one  was,  but  finally  they 
were  all  on  dry  land  again.  All  but  Jim- 
son.  A  hasty  search  among  the  crowd 
failed  to  reveal  his  presence,  and  loud 
calling  brought  no  response.  Men  looked 
at  each  other  in  dismay,  while  women 
and  children  hastened  down,  attracted  by 
the  evident  excitement.  Their  cries  and 
loud  calls  for  "Jimson,"  "Jimson,"  were 
unavailing,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  await  the  morning. 

With  die  first  streak  of  daylight  a  boat 
put  out  from  shore.  There  were  two 
strong  pairs  of  hands  at  the  oars  and  an- 
other at  the  tiller,  while  in  the  bottom 
were  blankets,  ropes  and  other  means  of 
rescue.  The  crew  were  gone  until  af- 
ternoon, and  by  the  time  they  returned 
nearly  the  entire  colony  was  awaiting 
them. 

As  the  boat  approached  it  was  seen  to 
contain,  besides  the  three  who  had  gone 
out,  another  figure,  almost  hidden  by  the 
blankets  in  the  bottom.  Instinctively 
every  one  knew  this  to  be  Jimson,  and  a 
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hush  fell  upon  the  crowd  as  the  inani- 
mate form  was  carefully  lifted  and  car- 
ried into  the  nearest  dwelling.  Inside 
women  were  soon  seen  hurrying  to  and 
fro,and  the  presence  of  a  doctor  from 
the  town  lent  assurance  that  everything 
was  being  done  that  could  be. 

Outside  there  were  explanations  in  low 
tones,  giving  an  account  of  the  rescue. 
Jimson's  shanty,  it  seemed,  had  been 
wrecked  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  floe, 
and  the  detached  portions  had  floated  off 
considerably  farther  than  the  remainder. 
Underneath  the  timbers  was  found  the 
unconscious  Jimson,  and  it  now  remained 
to  be  seen  if  he  would  revive.  There  was 


a  wound,  a  bad  cut  on  the  head,  and — 
well — no  one  could  say  what  would  be 
the  result.  * 

At  last  the  door  of  the  house  was 
opened  and  the  doctor  emerged.  Whis- 
pering a  few  words  to  one  near  he  hur- 
riedly left  in  the  direction  of  the  town. 
"What  did  he  say?"  "Will  Jimson  live?" 
the  crowd  questioned,  but  for  a  time  no 
reply  was  made.  The  man  seemed  dumb 
with  astonishment.  Finally,  turning  a 
perplexed  face  towara  his  questioners, 
and  slowly  turning  his  cap  in  his  hand, 
he  ejaculated:  "He  is — she  was — why, 
fellers,  Jimson  wuz  a  woman!" 


DrlTea* 


"Do  the  Turkish  soldiers  smoke  Turk- 
ish cigarettes?" 

"I  suppose  they  do." 

"Then  it's  no  wonder  the  Macedonian 
soldiers  can't  stand  before  them." 


Yorkshire    Harmony. 


Paw — Come  her^,  Johnny.  Your  maw 
agrees  wi'  me  that  you  need  a  good 
lickin, ;  aye,  an'  you're  goin'  to  get  it. 

Johnny  (bitterly) — Ou,  aye;  you  an' 
maw  aye  agree  when  it  comes  to  lickin' 
me.  It's  the  only  thing  you  do  agree 
aboot. 


limngvttg^    liOssoBS. 


Lallie  is  a  miss  of  3  years,  and  preco- 
cious beyond  her  age.  Her  mother  is  as 
proud  of  her  as  Lallie  is  proud  of  her 
vocabulary.  Both  are  shown  off  when- 
ever and  wherever  occasion  arises.  The 
exhibition  before  the  family  pastor  one 
evening  however,  will  curtail  the  pride 
of  each  to  a  considerable  extent  here- 
after. 

"Yes,"  said  the  minister,  as  he  accept- 
ed a  second  portion  of  chicken,  "your  lit- 
tle girl  is  a  beautiful  child  and  so  bright, 
extraordinarily  so,  for  one  of  her  years." 

"You  bet  I  is,"  Lallie  chimed  in. 
"You're  getting  too  fresh,  youngster," 
her  father  remarked,  but  he  laughed, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  party.    Then 


the  child's  mother  said,  "Lallie  only  as- 
sociates with  nice  children.  We  try  to 
keep  her  from  learning  slang,  which 
children  nowadays,  doctor,  seem  to  gath- 
er so  easily." 

The  minister  agreed,  and  the  meal 
went  on.  It  stopped  when  Lallie  spilled 
a  spoonful  of  gravy,  over  her  dress.  She 
looked  at  it  a  moment  and  remarked  em- 
phatically, "Hot  air  'n  cold  steam !  Well, 
Ibe !" 

Ten  minutes  later,  sobbing  up  in  her 
little  room  she  said,  "I  didn't  do  nufiin' 
wrong;  I  heard  Jimmie  Roberts  say  it 
when  he  hit  bis  toe,  and  he's  a  nawful 
nice  kid,  too!" 


What  Deeldecl  Her. 

Friend — "You  said  you  didn't  love 
him." 

Smart  Girl— "I  don't." 
"You  respect  him,  perhaps?'' 
"Not  particularly." 
"And  yet  you  intend  to  marry  him?" 
"I  do.    He  told  me  that  his  mother  al- 
ways got  her  biscuits  at  the  baker's." 

Not  Deceived. 

Bilker — My  sakes,  here's  a  story  of  a 
man  going  to  marry  a  woman  he  doesn't 
know! 

Enpeck — That's  nothing.  The  only 
difference  between  him  and  the  others 
who  marry  is  that  this  fellow  isn't  de- 
ceived to  the  point  of  thinking  he  knows 
her. 


low  lorse  Power  is  Figiredo 


by  J,  M.  B. 


When  steam  engines  were  first  intro- 
duced, they  were  largely  used  to  take 
the  place  of  horses  previously  employed 
for  raising  water  from  mines.  Natur- 
ally, when  buying  an  engine,  the  pros- 
pective purchaser  would  inquire  what 
amount  of  work  it  would  perform  as 
compared  with  horses.  The  earliest  en- 
gine builders  found  themselves  at  a  loss 
to  answer  these  questions.  Their  first 
business,  therefore,  was  to  ascertain  how 
much  a  horse  could  do.  The  most  power- 
ful draught  horses  and  the  best  of  any 
then  known  were  the  big  London  brew- 
ers' horses.  It  was  ascertained  that  these 
were  able  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  p>er  hour  and  work  eight 
hours  per  day.  The  duty  in  this  case 
consisted  in  hoisting  a  load  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  out  of  a  mine 
shaft  by  means  of  a  cable,  a  vertical  lift. 
When  a  horse  moves  two  and  a  half 
miles  per  hour  he  must  travel  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  one  minute,  and 
at  the  speed  named  the  load  would  be 
raised  vertically  that  distance.  That 
would  be  equal  to  300  pounds  lifted  1 10 
feet  per  minute  or  3,0(X)  pounds  lifted 
II  feet,  or  33,000  pounds  one  foot  high 
in  one  minute.  That  is  the  standard  of 
horse  power,  as  we  all  know.  It  is, 
however,  much  more  than  the  average 
horse  can  do,  and  therefore  the  engine 
builders  were  confident  that  the  engines 
would  take  the  place  of  as  many  horses 
as  the  horse  power  would  indicate  that 


they  should.  Of  course,  33,000  pounds 
lifted  one  foot  per  minute  is  much  more 
convenient  for  calculation  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  lifted  two  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  and  therefore  the  former 
has  been  adopted.  The  amount  of  work, 
or  number  of  foot  pounds  is  the  same  in 
either  case.  The  foot  pound  represents 
the  amount  of  power  required  to  lift  one 
pound  one  foot  high.  To  find  the  num- 
ber of  horse  power  in  any  engine,  we 
simply  multiply  the  area  of  piston  by 
the  average  pressure  per  square  incu 
upon  the  piston,  and  multiply  this  result 
by  the  distance  which  the  piston  travels 
per  minute  in  feet;  the  result  will  be  the 
number  of  foot  pounds  per  minute  which 
the  engine  can  raise;  divide  this  by  33,- 
000  and  the  result  will  be  the  number  of 
horse  power.  The  number  of  feet  tra- 
velled per  minute  by  the  piston  is  twice 
the  number  of  strokes  per  minute  multi- 
plied by  the  length  of  the  stroke.  This 
gives  the  number  of  horse  power  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. 

The  term  "nominal  horse  power''  orig- 
inated in  the  time  of  James  Watt,  and 
was  used  to  express  approximately,  the 
power  of  an  engine  as  calculated  from 
its  diameter,  estimating  the  mean  pres- 
sure in  the  cylinder  at  seven  pounds 
above  the  atmosphere.  It  has  long  been 
obsolete  in  America  and  probably  in 
England. 


Jewish   Warion   in  the   British   Army. 

Money  is  being  raised  in  London  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  in  memory 
of  the  127  Jewish  soldiers  who  fell  in  the 
ranks  of  the  British  army  during  the 
South  African  war.  There  were  2,000 
Jewish  soldiers  in  the  army  that  took 
part  in  that  campaign.  Their  percent- 
age of  loss  was  very  heavy. 


silver  Leaf  for  ^Wouads. 

According  to  Paris  newspapers  the 
surgeons  are  now  dressing  wounds  with 
silver  leaf.  The  silver  is  simply  placed 
on  the  wound  or  ulcer,  and  as  it  sticks 
closely  to  the  surface  a  little  cottom 
soaked  in  collodion  is  sufficient  to  keep 
it  in  place.  The  effects  of  this  sheet  of 
silver  are  said  to  be  very  remarkable. 
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The   Facta   In  the   Case. 

The  Gateway  has  a  number  of  sub- 
scription agents  and  wishes  more.  The 
merits  of  the  magazine  are  apparent,  its 
appearance  meets  with  approval  and  with 
little  effort  many  subscriptions  can  be 
obtained  in  city  and  town. 

Its  a  good  way  to  earn  money,  for  the 
publishers  allow  handsome  commissions, 
and  subscribers  are  pleased  with  the  mag- 
azine. 

If  any  person  should  wish  to  know  the 
terms  allowed  and  secure  territory  to 
work,  a  letter  to  The  Gateway  Magazine, 
Detroit,  will  bring  all  needful  particu- 
lars. 

Whether  you  wish  to  be  agent  in  your 
own  town  or  to  have  a  larger  territory. 
The  Gateway  is  ready  to  engage  persons 
of  good  standing  and  acquirements  as 
local  representatives. 

During  the  month  of  March,  Col.  E. 
Smith,  an  agent  in  Michigan,  secured 
8io  subscribers. 

This  shows  what  can  be  done  by  ac- 
tive persons. 

We  also  have  solicitors  in  other  states 
who  are  making  a  record  for  themselves 
by  turning  over  to  us,  daily,  many  sub- 
scriptions for  The  Gateway.  We  have 
such  a  good  proposition  to  offer  to  the 
people  that  we  must  have  more  solicitors 
to  represent  us;  and,  of  course,  we  will 
pay  them  well  for  their  efforts. 

It  requires  little  effort  to  obtain  one 
subscription,  but  you  must  hustle  to  get 
thirty  or  forty  a  day — that  is  what  Col- 
onel Smith  is  doing,  hustling. 

If  you  are  a  hustler  and  want  to  make 
money  write  to  us  and  we  will  start  you 
out.  Remember,  what  one  has  done,  one 
mc^  do. 

The  Gateway, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Wonderfvl  Care  of  a  Sleeper. 

In  Pegu  may  be  seen  an  English  sen- 
try keeping  guard  over  a  Burmese  idol. 
The  Burmese  believe  the  idol  is  asleep, 
and  that  when  he  awakes  the  end  of  the 
world  will  come.  The  sentry  is  there  to 
prevent  any  one  from  entering  the  pa- 
goda which  is  his  place  of  repose  and 
awakening  him.  His  slumbers  have  last- 
ed 6,000  years. 


A   CoBvenlent  Arraasemeat. 

Under  the  contract  with  the  Wabash 
R.  R.,  by  which  the  C,  H.  &  D.  Com- 
pany run  their  trains  solid  into  St.  Louis, 
the  C,  H.  &  D.  have  the  privilege  of  is- 
suing special  baggage  checks  reading 
"To  Worid's  Fair  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo."  This  insures  the  baggage  going 
direct  to  the  World's  Fair  Station  with- 
out going  through  the  Union  Depot, 
where  it  is  subject  to  possible  delays  in> 
cident  to  the  collection  of  thousands  of 
trunks  and  to  the  extra  expense  of  trans- 
fer. This  is  an  advantage  enjoyed  by  no 
other  line  from  this  territory,  and  will 
be  a  great  convenience  to  patrons  of  the 
C,  H.  &  D.  Ry. 


The  Biahop  Dodsed. 


There  is  a  little  story  told  of  Dr.  Win- 
nington-Ingram,  of  London,  that  is  very 
like  that  of  a  mythical  oishop  and  the  cat- 
erpillar. Having  invited  any  boy  or  g^rl 
in  an  audience  at  Stepney  to  ask  him  a 
question,  he  was  met  by  this — "Please, 
sir,  why  did  the  angels  walk  up  and 
down  Jacob's  Ladder  when  they  had 
wings?"  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Ingram  es- 
caped by  saying,  'What  little  boy  or  girl 
would  like  to  answer  this?" 


Compllmeatary. 


At  an  "at  home"  a  young  man  came  in 
and  made  his  way  to  the  hostess,  greet- 
ing her  and  apologizing  for  his  lateness. 
"Awfully  glad  to  see  you,  Mr  Blank," 
said  the  hostess.  "So  good  of  you  to 
come.  But  where  is  your  brother?"  "I 
am  commissioned  to  tender  his  regrets. 
You  see,  we  are  so  busy  just  now  that  it 
was  impossible  for  both  of  us  to  get 
away,  so  we  tossed  up  to  see  which  of  us 
should  come."  "How  nice!  Such  an 
original  idea!  And  you  won?"  "No," 
said  the  young  man,  absently;  "I  lost.'* 


Veatlffea   of   Diploauicy. 

The  Senator's  Wife — The  life  of  a  di- 
plomat must  be  a  hard  one.  Just  look  at 
the  rings  under  your  friend's  eyes. 

The  Senator — Yes;  those  are  diplo- 
matic circles,  dear. 
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A   Sea   Captain's   Good   Fortune. 

Capt.  Alexander  McKay,  F.  R.  G.  S., 
commodore  of  the  Cunard  fleet,  sailed  in 
January  his  last  voyage  on  the  Lucania 
before  his  retirement.  He  has  been  at 
sea  forty-eight  years,  thirty-four  of  them 
in  the  service  of  the  Cunard  company, 
fourteen  of  whose  vessels  he  has  com- 
manded. For  one  with  so  long  an  ex- 
pereince  his  record  is  probably  unique. 
As  he  puts  it  himself :  "I  have  never  met 
with  a  disaster  in  my  life,  never  lost  a 
ship,  never  grounded,  never  ran  any- 
body down,  never  was  run  down  by  any- 
body, haven't  even  had  my  feet  washed 
by  salt  water  since  I  went  to  sea." 


"Svw  Notions  for   FlorlatN. 

European  scientists  and  florists  are 
much  interested  in  recent  experiments  in 
the  use  of  anaesthetics  on  plants.  By 
chloroforming  or  etherizing  them  for  a 
certain  time  they  are  forced  to  flower 
much  earlier  and  more  abundantly  than 
usual.  The  "rest'  the  drup  give  them 
seems  to  renovate  and  stimulate  them 
wonderfully.  The  plant — ^lily,  lilac,  aza- 
lea, etc. — is  subjected  to  the  vapors  of 
chloroform  or  ether  for  forty-eight  hours 
and  then  taken  to  the  hothouse  again, 
where  the  sap  at  once  begins  to  rush 
through  its  vessels  while  its  buds  ex- 
pand rapidly.  It  blooms  twelve  days 
sooner  than  a  plant  that  has  not  had  a 
'Vest." 


Butter  for  a  Bump. 

I  was  told  that  if  a  bump  was  well 
buttered  the  skin  would  not  turn  black 
and  blue.  I  had  little  faith  in  the  rem- 
edy, but  happened  to  try  it  and  found 
th?t  no  mark  was  left.  Butter  is  al- 
ways within  reach  and  my  little  ones 
have  been  saved  many  ugly-looking 
marks.  F.  S.  B. 


A    CENTURY    OF    FINISHINGS. 

By   Dr.   Woodrow  Wilson. 

America  had  now  entered  upon  what 
might  be  called  a  century  of  finishings, 
in  which  she  would  examine  what  had 
been  done  and  perfect,  test,  amend  and 
complete  the  same.  We  must  cure  the 
evils  that  have  arisen  in  our  institutions. 


We  have  found  that  the  Constitution  is 
elastic  enough  to  fit  the  growth  of  the 
nation. 

We  have  emerged  with  ideals,  but 
without  sentimentality;  with  principles, 
but  without  bigotry ;  confident  of  the  va- 
lidity of  liberty;  but,  since  our  contact 
with  the  complicated  problems  of  the 
East  and  the  administration  of  undevel- 
oped colonial  possessions,  no  longer  con- 
fident of  the  necessary  and  final  forms  of 
liberty  or  of  law. 

There  is  this  useful  quality  to  help  the 
future.  The  American  is  sceptical  of  im- 
possibility; he  is  ready  for  anything.  He 
admits  theoretical  impossibilities,  but  has 
never  found  them.  This  is  what  gives 
foreign  statesmen  pause  so  we  confident- 
ly walk  into  complicated  situations  and 
do  what  occurs  to  us. 

We  hear  that  a  door  is  going  to  shut 
in  Manchuria,  and  we  slap  a  wedge  in  it 
so  it  can't,  while  everybody  else  among 
the  nations  waited  to  hear  it  slam. 

We  are  a  sort  of  pure  air  blowing  in 
world  politics,  destroying  illusions  and 
cleaning  places  of  morbid  miasmatic 
gases.  We  do  some  things  that  are  very 
remarkable.  We  have  done  some  such 
in  Panama  that  will  bear  looking  into; 
but  that  is  not  a  finished  story,  and  we 
won't  discuss  it. 

It  seems  as  if  we  were  doing  the  first 
thing  that  occurs  to  us  and  forgetting 
the  last ;  but,  though  I  don't  understand 
the  plot,  I  dare  say  it  will  work  out  in 
the  end. 


Encoiimi^lnff   KlmlneMfi   to    Work   Horses. 

Annually,  in  London,  a  public  exhibi- 
tion of  work  horses  is  held  in  Regent's 
Park.  The  horses,  groomed  to  the  last 
hair,  their  manes  and  tails  decorated 
with  gay  ribbons,  their  harness  clean  and 
bright,  and  carts,  wagons  and  drays  all 
spick  and  span,  are  inspected  at  the 
gates  by  veterinary  surgeons,  and  if  they 
pass  they  are  reviewed  by  street  depart- 
ment and  other  city  officers,  and  the 
drivers  of  the  best  cared  for  horses  are 
awarded  substantial  money  prizes.  This 
annual  ceremony  is  believed  to  have 
great  influence  in  the  direction  of  hu- 
mane treatment  of  the  animals  which 
work  in  the  streets  of  London. 
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.  .The  Bllwiovrl  Merchant's  Nerre. 

The  out-of-town  merchant  owed  the 
Kansas  City  house  $200  for  goods  pur- 
chased the  month  previous.  The  bill  was 
due,  and  a  letter  was  written  requesting 
payment.  A  letter  came  back  saying 
that  the  writer  was  somewhat  short  ot 
cash,  and  requesting  an  extension  of 
ninety  days  on  the  bill.  The  Kansas  City 
merchant  wrote  another  letter  saying 
that  he  must  insist  on  the  payment  of  his 
bill,  and  suggested  that  if  the  customer 
was  "hard  up"  the  local  bank  would  un- 
doubtedly accommodate  him  with  a  loan 
of  $200,  so  that  the  bill  might  be  paid. 

In  seventy-two  hours  the  Kansas  City 
man  received  a  reply,  which  he  is  carry- 
ing around  and  showing  to  his  friends 
as  a  certificate  of  the  nerviest  business 
proposition  ever  issued  in  Missouri.  The 
letter  follows: 

"Dear  Sir — ^Your  letter  of  Dec.  26 
came  to-day  and  noted.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  your  suggestion  about  bor- 
rowing money  from  the  bank  here.  In 
fact,  I  was  so  pleased  that  this  morning 
I  went  to  the  bank  and  asked  for  a  loan. 
I  was  told  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
get  another  signature  on  the  note  besides 
my  own.  Now,  I  don't  care  to  ask  any 
one  down  here  to  indorse  me,  but  as  you 
and  I  have  had  considerable  business  to- 
gether I  inclose  the  note  for  your  signa- 
ture. Please  sign  just  below  where  I 
have  written  my  name. 

"You  will  probably  notice  that  the 
note  is  for  $300  instead  of  $200,  the 
amount  of  your  bill.  You  see,  1  owe 
two  other  fellows,  who  handle  the  same 
kind  of  goods  as  you,  $50  each,  and  I 
thought  as  long  as  you  and  I  are  gomg 
to  pay  your  bill,  we  might  as  well  bor- 
row enough  to  pay  the  other  fellows  at 
the  same  time." 


Schoolma'nntPi  for  Alanlui. 

Miss  Ina  Walton,  19  years  old,  one  oi 
the  pretty  sophomores  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  will  by  this  time  next  win- 
ter be  clad  in  a  fur  parka  and  other 
Alaskan  winter  trappings,  instead  of  the 
more  conventional  but  cooler  garb  of  civ- 
ilization. She  has  been  named  as  teach- 
er to  the  Alaskan  Indians,  to  be  stationed 
at  Grevina,  Alaska,  and  is  now  on  her 
way  for  that  point. 


Th«   I.lmlt   VrnnwMy 

Bounder — ^Who  was  it  said  "Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty"? 

Rounder — Couldn't  have  been  any  of 
our  police  magistrates.  They  always 
come  out  plump  and  plain  and  tell  you 
it's  $7.50. 


He  Held  Hln  Lead« 

Gleefully  they  gathered  about  the  Old- 
est Inhabitant. 

"At  last!"  they  cried,  "at  last!  You 
can't  say  that  the  old-fashioned  winters 
were  colder  than  this  one  has  been,  for  all 
records  within  your  memory  have  been 
broken.  Acknowledge  it,  now,  and  keep 
your  mouth  shut  for  the  rest  of  the  year !" 

"Wal,"  replied  the  O.  L,  straightening 
up  and  taking  a  breath,  "I  do  acknowl- 
edge I've  never  seen  it  colder  than  this, 
but — wait  a  minute — ^my  grandpap,  he 
said  that  back  in — " 

But  the  others  had  fled  out  into  the 
bitter  night,  foiled  again. 


$50.00  to  California  and  Return. 
Via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  & 
North-Western  Line,  from  Chicago, 
April  23  to  May  i.  Choice  of  routes 
going  and  returning.  Correspondingly 
low  rates  from  all  points.  Two  trains 
a  day  from  Chicago  through  without 
change.  Daily  and  personally  con- 
ducted tourist  car  excursions.  Write 
for  itinerary  and  full  particulars  re- 
garding special  train  leaving  Chicago 
April  26.  W.  H.  Guerin,  17  Campus- 
Martius,  Detroit,  Mich. 

$33.00  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Via  the  Chicago-Union  Pacific  & 
North-Western  Line  from  Chicago 
daily  during  March  and  April,  to  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland, 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  and  other  Pacific 
Coast  points.  Very  low  rates  to  Hel- 
ena, Butte,  Spokane,  Ogden  and  Salt 
Lake  City.  Coresponding  low  rates 
from  all  points.  Daily  and  personally 
conducted  excursions  in  Pullman  tour- 
ist sleeping  cars  to  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  Portland,  through  with- 
out change,  double  berth  only  $7.00. 
Choice  of  routes.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress W.  H.  Guerin,  17  Campus-Mar- 
tius,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Direct  to  the  Land  of  ike  Magnolia  via 


Throusfh  Trains  of  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

-  New  "Great  Southern" 
Hotel  at  Gulfport,  reached  by  sleeping  car  service  from  Chicago. 
Sleeping  car  without  change  Chicago  to  Hot  Springs.  S.  S.  "Louisi- 
ana" leaves  New  Orleans  every  Saturday  for  Havana.  Send  for 
descriptive  matter.        

rhrough  Tickets  of  Agents  I.  C.  R.  R.  aod  Comiectiiii:  Lines.  A.  H.  Hanson,  0.  P.  A. 


Safety  and  Comfort 

Your  safety  is  the  first  consideration  on  the  Chicago  &  North-western 
Railway. 

Your  comfort  is  the  next. 

You  are  protected  by  all  known  safety  devices  and  surrounded  by 
every  luxury  on  its  faot  trains  west  and  northwest. 

Double  track  lines  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha.  The  clean  and  solid  roadway  is 
laid  with  heavy  steel  and  guarded  by  automatic  electric  block  signals 
and  other  safety  devices. 

It  pays  to  travel  via  the  NORTH-WESTERN  LINE 

Send  2-cent  stamp  for  booklet  descriptive  of  **The  Overland  Limited,"  the  fam- 
ous three-day  train  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  stands  today  a 
type  of  the  highest  development  in  modern-long-distance  railway  travel. 

W.  H.  Guerin,  Gen.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 
17  Campus  Martius,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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PENINSULAR 


COVER 


PAPERS 


Spring: 

Catalogues 


Our  COVER  PAPERS  offer 
a  wide  range  for  suitable 
selections.  We  have  recent- 
ly established  an  ART  DE- 
PARTHENT  which  will 
prepare  designs  for  your 
catalogues.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. 


PENINSULAR  PAPER  COMPANY 
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A  JUSTIFIABLE  CONCEIT. 


Defenceless  m  Amor, 


by  BEATRICE  HERON-MAXWELL, 


"Paul  Feveril  does  look  depressed," 
said  Mrs.  Norman  Sterry,  with  a  lift  of 
her  eyelashes  toward  Veronica  North. 
"He  has  not  got  over  it,  evidently." 

"Does  it  take  a  week,"  questioned 
Bertred  Weston,  "to  get  over  a  grande 
passion  ?" 

"A  day,  with  most  people,"  languid- 
ly answered  Mrs.  Sterry.  "But,  then, 
Paul  is  unusual.  He  loves  with  his 
brain  as  well  as  his — ^heart;  and  Mrs. 
Coppy  is  very  intellectual." 

"Is  he  Mrs.  Coppinger's?"  put  in 
their  hostess,  carelessly.  "I  thought 
Mr.  Feveril  was  unappropriated." 

"My  dear  Lady  Algitha,  it's  quite 
ancient  history,"  drawled  Mrs.  Sterry. 
"She  hsts  gone  abroad  until  May,  and 
he  is  inconsolable.  It  is  unlucky;  he 
might,  otherwise,  marry  money  and  re- 
trieve his  fallen  fortunes." 

"Perhaps  he  will,"  said  Bertred, 
laughing  mischievously. 

"I  dare  say,"  Mrs.  Sterry  assented, 
with  a  yawn;  "but  the  girl  will  have 
to  be  contented  with  a  second-hand 
heart." 

That  was  all.  An  idle  tale,  originat- 
ing in  jealousy,  and  without  a  grain  of 
truth  in  it. 

But  Veronica,  escaping  from  the  poi- 
son of  their  tongues,  with  a  catch  in 
her  breath,  realized  suddenly  what  this 
week  of  companionship  with  Paul  Fev- 
eril had  been  to  her,  and  decided  that 
she  would  be  neither  a  consolation  nor 
an  investment. 

And  this  she  had  been  carefully  dem- 
onstrating to  him  during  the  day,  em- 
phasizing it  by  accepting  the  attentions 
Alwyn  Weston  was  always  ready  to 
pay  her. 

So  the  pretty  little  castle  of  cards 
they  had  been  building  together  during 
the  Christmas  visit  had  tumbled  about 
their  ears  with  one  ..malicious  breath 
from  Mrs.  Sterry! 

"Come  and  help  us,  Mr.  Feveril," 
said  Bertred  Weston,  as  he  rejoined 
them.     "We  want  a  word  to  rhyme 


with  'light.'  'Sight,'  'might,'  'tight'—" 
"  'Knight,'  "  he  suggested. 
"Yes,  that  will  do.  Some  one  must 
dress  up  in  armor  and  bid  farewell  to 
his  lady  fair,  who  can  tie  her  badge  on 
his  arm.  Veronica,  you  must  be  the 
damsel.  You  are  in  the  right  sort  of 
dress." 

"I'll  be  the  knight,"  exclaimed  Al- 
wyn, leading  the  way  to  the  hall. 
"Here,  lend  us  a  hand  with  this  cuirass  t 
I  don't  know  what  size  those  beggars 
could  have  been,"  he  remarked,  dis- 
contentedly, after  a  frantic  struggle. 
"The  blooming  thing  won't  meet.  Can't 
some  one  lace  it  up  the  back  with 
string?" 

But  this  inspiration  was  vetoed.  "Let 
Mr.  Feveril  put  it  on,"  said  Bertred; 
"he  is  slimmer  than  you.  The  knights 
of  old  were  spare  men  and  fought  on 
one  meal  a  day." 

A  minute  later  Paul  was  standing 
stiffly  arrayed  in  the  plate  armor  worn 
by  Sir  Ughtred  Weston  at  Bosworth, 
while  Col.  Grierson,  mounted  on  a 
chair,  was  trying  to  force  a  reluctant 
helmet  to  descend  into  its  place. 

"Hold  on,  old  chap,"  protested  Paul ; 
"this  casque  wasn't  built  for  a  man  of 
my  size.  It's  simply  suffocating  me.  I 
shall  get  a  swelled  head  if  you  dress 
me  up  like  this." 

But  a  chorus  of  voices  drowned  his 
remonstrance,  and  an  officious  hand 
pulled  his  visor  down  and  fastened  the 
collar. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  Veronica 
preceded  him  into  the  room,  while  the 
storm  of  applause  that  greeted  his  ap- 
pearance showed  that  the  word  was 
correct. 

But,  as  he  turned  to  go,  a  strange 
dizziness  came  over  him,  and  the  room 
went  around.  He  reached  the  door  and 
stumbled  through  the  hall  to  the  li- 
brary, putting  his  hand  up  to  his  neck 
in  a  vain  effort  to  undo  his  helmet  and 
release  himself. 

And   Veronica,  watching  him,  saw 
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him  sway,  stagger,  and  then  fall  head- 
long to  the  floor. 

She  was  at  his  side  in  an  instant, 
struggling  with  trembling  fingers  to 
undo  the  rusty  clasp  of  his  helmet.  But 
the  thing  gripped  like  a  vise,  and  all 
her  strength  could  not  move  it. 

"Come  here  quickly,  Mr.  Weston!" 
she  called,  as  Alwyn  crossed  the  hall. 
"Mr.  Feveril  has  fainted." 

"My  God !"  he  said,  as  he,  too  wres- 
tled with  all  his  strength,  "the  helmet 
is  too  small  for  him.  I  can't  get  it  un* 
done.  Ring  for  some  one — quick — we 
must  force  it  open !" 

Two  minutes  more  before  the  butler 
had  fetched  the  tools,  and  then  another 
futile  attempt  to  make  the  collar  fast- 
ening yield  or  the  pivot  of  the  visor 
work. 

And  to  Veronica,  kneeling  on  the 
floor  beside  Paul,  it  seemed  an  eternity 
of  agony.  "He  is  dead,"  she  was  say- 
ing to  herself,  "and  I  have  been  so 
cruel  to  him." 

"Send  for  a  doctor  and  fetch  her 
ladyship  here,"  said  Alwyn  to  the  but- 
ler. "Now,  Miss  North,  will  you  hold 
this  down  with  all  your  strength  while 
I  try  to  lever  it  apart?" 

One  more  strenuous  effort,  and  the 
collar  yielded  and  opened.  Veronica 
gave  a  low  cry  of  joy.  "Now  we  can 
get  it  off,"  she  said. 

But  a  ribbed,  discolored  line  round 
the  throat  where  it  was  swelled  with 
the  pressure  still  held  the  casque  in  its 
place,  and  a  spreading  crimson  stain 
on  one  side  showed  that  there  was 
some  hidden  injury. 

"We  must  get  the  visor  up  or  he  will 
be  suffocated,"  said  Alwyn. 

Yet  more  precious  moments  were 
spent  before  the  visor  was  lifted. 

There  was  no  sign  of  life  in  the  livid 
face,  the  swollen,  purpU  lips,  the  closed 
eyes  sunk  in  gray  hollows.  Veronica's 
heart  gave  a  great  leap  of  pain. 

How  quickly  the  comedy  had 
changed  to  tragedy! 

Some  one  put  her  aside  and  took  her 
place,  and  she  listened  as  if  in  a  dream 
to  the  doctor's  curt,  rapid  directions. 

"It  must  be  got  off,"  she  heard  him 
say,  "at  any  cost" 

Then  there  was  silence,  and  present- 
ly a   sharp   exclamation   from   Alwyn 


and  a  stir  in  the  group  around  the 
prostrate  figure. 

"Now  a  basin  of  water  and  some 
brandy,  and  one  of  you  lift  his  head 
and  support  it  so ;  I  want  to  get  at  this 
side  of  it." 

Lady  Algitha  had  moved  across  to 
Veronica  and  had  put  her  arm  round 
the  girl's  rigid  figure.  "Don't  despair, 
dear,"  she  whispered.  "I  think  it  will 
be  all  right."  For  one  look  at  Veroni- 
ca's face  had  revealed  its  secret,  and 
Lady  Algitha  had  a  kind  heart  hidden 
under  her  crust  of  modernity. 

They  stood  together  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  then,  with  the  first  sound  of 
Paul's  voice,  faint,  broken,  questioning, 
Veronica  broke  into  tears  and  sobbed 
her  heart  out  quietly  on  Lady  Alg^tha's 
shoulder. 

Ha      Ha      Ha      Ha      Ha      Ha 

"Will  you  tell  me  why  jwdu  accused 
me  of  being  an  excellent  actor  ?"  asked 
Paul  a  week  later.  He  was  lying  on 
the  sofa  with  his  head  swathed  in  ban- 
dages, and  Veronica  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  him  by  Lady  Algitha. 

"Because  you  seemed  quite  happy 
and  content  all  that  week,  and — ^" 

"And?" 

"I  was  told  you  were  broken-hearted 
all  the  time." 

"Were  you  told  anything  else  about 
me?" 

She  flushed  and  held  her  peace. 

"I  had  the  bad  luck  to  offend  a  little 
lady  once,"  he  said,  "and  she  assured 
me  that  she  should  put  a  spoke  in  my 
wheel  whenever  she  had  the  chance.  I 
won't  tell  you  her  name.  But  she  has 
done  it  very  effectually  this  time.  So 
you  thought  me  a  humbug,  Veronica?" 

She  was  silent. 

She  was  still  silent. 

"Or  a  fortune-hunter,  which  is 
worse,"  he  added.  "Yet,"  he  continued, 
after  a  pause,  "Lady  Algitha  tells  me 
you  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  me 
that  night.  I  might  have  gone  over 
the  border,  it  seems,  if  you  had  not 
found  me  so  quickly.  I  suppose  it  was 
Christian  charity  on  your  part.  In  any 
case,  thank  you — and  good-by." 

"Good-bye!"  she  murmured. 

"Yes.  I  told  Lady  Algitha  just  now 
that  I  refused  to  be  a  burden  on  her 
hospitality  any  longer.    I  am  going  to 
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town  to-morrow.  "I  have  learned  a 
very  bitter  lesson  here." 

She  knelt  down  beside  him.  "You 
are  not  well  enough  to  travel  yet,"  she 
said,  reproachfully.  "Please  put  it  off, 
Mr.  Feveril." 

"More  Christian  charity?"  he  asked. 

"There  is  another  name  for — chari- 
ty," she  said  softly. 

"Veronica!" 

"That  night,"  she  went  on;  "that 
drealful  night,  I  asked  your  forgiveness 


in  my  heart  over  and  over  again.  If 
you  had  died — " 

"Tell  me— quickly!" 

"I  should  never  have  forgiven  my- 
self— I  should  never  have  been  happy 
any  more." 

"Veronica,  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  I 
love  you  more  even  than  my  pride. 
Don't  tempt  me." 

But  she  only  laid  her  head  down  on 
his  shoulder,  and,  after  a  minute,  he  put 
his  arms  around  her. 


IN  DREAMING  TIME. 


-^ 


By  Pruella  Janet  Sherman. 


he  world's  all  mine — ^in  dreaming  time; 
My  heart  flits  forth  on  joyous  wings, 
And  love  of  you  forever  sings — 
In  dreaming  time. 


Divine  the  world — in  dreaming  time. 
\        Tis  then  I  feel  your  tender  kis3, 
j        And  touch,  with  you,  the  shores  of  bliss^ 
\  In  dreaming  time. 

Yet  weary  I  of  dreaming  time ; 
For  all  the  world  elusive  flies, 
And  leaves  but  unavailing  sighs 
Of  dreaming  time. 

Why  may  not  I,  in  waking  time, 
Know  all  the  joys  that  love  can  give? 
And  own  the  world  where  we  two  live, 
In  waking  time? 


The  Italian  Immigratlom. 

COMPARISONS  OF  THE  LATIN  WITH  THE  CELT,  SAXON  AND  TEUTONIC 
MIGRATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

fy  y.  E.  C. 


Up  to  the  year  1890  there  had  been 
but  four  really  great  currents  of  im- 
migration into  the  United  States  from 
Europe.  These  had  been  from  Eng-* 
land,  Ireland,  Germany  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  The  first  of  these 
to  reach  really  sensational  figures  was 
the  Irish  immigration.  There  had 
never  been  a  year  in  the  history  of 
the  republic  when  Irish  immigrants  did 
not  come;  even  in  1828  we  had  12,488 
of  them,  and  some  of  their  descendants 
are  in  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 
today.  But  when  the  famine  days  of 
1846-49  set  in,  it  began  to  look  as  if 
the  whole  population  of  Ireland  was  to 
be  transported  to  the  United  States — 
and  it  came  very  near  being.  In  185 1 
we  received  the  maximum  Irish  immi- 
gration for  any  year — ^221,253 — ^and  the 
whole  country  was  upset  by  the  furore 
of  the  "native  American"  movement 
which  followed  it. 

Surpassing  this  inpour  in  volume, 
though  not  in  sensational  character, 
was  the  German  immigration.  Small 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  it 
began  to  creep  up  in  the  30's,  and  by 
1855  became  a  close  second  to  the 
Irish,  reaching  215,000  in  that  year. 
Then  it  dwindled  with  panic  and  war 
times,  gained  again  and  reached  its 
maximum  in  1882,  with  250,000.  In 
that  same  year  the  largest  immigration 
that  England  ever  sent  us  also 
came — 82,394,  and  also  the  largest  from 
Norway  and  Sweden,  93,708  from  both 
countries.  # 

Then  came  Italy's  turn ;  and  she  has 
proceeded  to  take  advantage  of  it  in 
brilliant  fashion.  If  we  go  back  to 
1832,  we  find  that  only  three  Italians 


came  to  the  country  in  15  months.  In 
the  year  of  the  greatest  transfer  of  Ire- 
land's population,  1851,  only  447  Ital- 
ians came.  Even  in  the  year  1882, 
which,  up  to  1903,  remained  the  high 
tide  year  in  immigration,  with  a  total 
of  788,992,  only  32,159  Italians  arrived, 
and  from  that  the  figure  fell  off  to  13,- 
642  in  1885.  But  from  that  time  on 
the  figure  increased  steadily  to  230,622 
in  1903 — ^a  more  stupendous  transfer  of 
a  foreign  mass  than  the  alarming  Irish 
immigration  of  185 1,  and  second  only 
to  the  German  inpour  of  1882. 

In  a  broad,  general  way,  the  Italian 
immigration  duplicates  the  conditions 
of  the  Irish.  It  is  drawn  from  a  much 
larger  home  population,  if  it  is  consid- 
ered as  coming  from  the  whole  of  Italy, 
but  as  it  really  comes  from  south  Italy, 
the  circumstances  are  much  alike. 

It  is  also  a  famine  emigration. 
Ferrero,  an  Italian  writer  on  sociologi- 
cal subjects  (quoted  by  United  States 
Consul  Byington,  of  Naples,  in  a  report 
just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce), says  that  for  two  centuries  the 
south  Italian  has  been  accustomed  to 
living  on.  half  rations.  What  he  eats 
is  mostly  fruit  and  greens,  with  a  little 
polenta,  or  com  meal,  which  is  so  bad 
and  impure  that  it  gives  him  a  disease 
called  pellagra — the  great  scourge  of 
the  Italian  peasant.  He  is  even  worse 
fed  than  is  the  Irish  peasant.  All  his 
years  are  practically  famine  years. 

Then  he  is  taxed  at  every  turn,  as 
the  Irish  have  been.  He  is  shut  out 
from  the  soil,  as  the  Irish  peasant  has 
been  in  times  past.  He  is  forced  into 
military  service — ^which  the  Irishman 
is  not.  Consul  Byington,  however, 
says  that  the  military  service  does  not 
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cause  emigration  because  of  the  Italian 
peasants'  unwillingness  to^  serve,  but 
because  the  soldier,  after  enjoying  bet- 
ter food,  clothing  and  quarters  in  gar- 
rison, cannot  bear  the  discomforts  of 
life  in  his  native  place,  and  incontinent- 
ly emigrates. 

Another  point  of  similarity  between 
the  Italian  emigration  and  the  Irish  ex- 
odus is  that  both  have  turned  in  great 
proportion  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1901-02  only  about  14,- 
000  Italians  went  to  South  America. 
The  proportion  coming  to  the  United 
States  is  on  the  increase. 

Consul  Byington  give  a  pretty  good 
character  to  the  Italian  emigrants  as  a 
whole,  as  they  leave  their  own  country. 
They  are  nearly  all  peasants  or  agricul- 
tural laborers.  Some  are  stone-cutters 
and  quarrymen,  and  the  Neapolitans 
send  a  good  many  tailors,  cobblers, 
barbers  and  musical  instrument  mak- 
ers. They  are  all  deplorably  ignorant, 
but  there  are  artiong  them  few  paupers 
or  beggars,  and  under  present  precau- 
tions it  is  difficult  for  any  criminal  to 
leave  Naples  for  the  United  States. 

The  average  Italian  peasant  is,  like 
the  average  Irishman,  muscular  and 
hardy.  He  often  has  a  disfigurement 
which  the  Irishman  has  not — the 
"black  teeth,"  a  discoloration  of  the 
teeth  supposed  to  result  from  the  im- 
pregnation of  drinking  water  with  vol- 
canic vapors.  As  to  habits  of  cleanli- 
ness of  the  person  and  dress,  "there  is 
much  left  to  be  desired,"  says  Mr.  By- 
ington. This  fact  has  been  discovered 
by  our  sanitary  authorities.  The  germ 
does  not  enter  into  the  newly  arrived 
Italian's  calculations,  and  any  refuse 
that  he  can  cram  into  the  drain  goes 
there. 

Somebody  besides  the  peasants'  rel- 
atives in  the  United  States,  Consul  By- 


ington does  not  know  who,  is  paying 
for  their  tickets  to  America.  The  min- 
imum steerage  rate  from  Naples  to 
New  York  that  an  Italian  can  get  at 
home  is  $27.02.  But  somebody  gets  a 
lower  rate  than  that  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  tickets  are  sent  to  em- 
igrants. Mr.  Byington  thinks  that  this 
can  be  explained  by  the  competition 
between  agents  in  the  United  States 
of  the  different  steamship  companies, 
who  are  not  subject  to  the  control  of 
Italian  Commissioner-General  of  Em- 
igration. 

Furthermore,  many  emigrants  have 
assurance  from  their  connections  in 
the  United  States  that  they  will  be 
furnished  with  employment  on  arrival. 
These  are  matters  which  should  be 
looked  into  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

The  Italian  government  is  said  to 
be  opposed  to  the  emigration  of  these 
people.  Why  it  should  be  so  is  not 
clear.  The  money  they  send  home  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Byington,  the  finan- 
cial salvation  of  many  communities  in 
southern  Italy.  America,  through  the 
money  sent  home  by  emigrants,  is 
keeping  Calabria  alive,  as  it  has  kept 
Ireland  alive. 

The  government  also  counts  on  the 
return  of  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  people  with  money  in  their  pock- 
ets. But  in  this  respect,  too,  they  are 
like  the  Irish.  Very  many  of  them  do 
go  home,  but  when  they  get  there  they 
find  that  the  country  is  not  so  attractive 
as  the  brush  of  memory  had  painted  it, 
and  return  to  America. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1903  we  had  taken 
in  1,589,219  Italians,  all  told,  since 
1821,  as  against  3,979,569  Irish.  If  the 
present  rate  of  inflow  from  both  Italy 
and  Ireland  should  continue,  it  would 
take  the  Italians  only  about  twelve 
years  to  catch  up  with  the  Irish.  But 
neither  then  nor  later  will  they  cut  so 
much  of  a  figure  in  this  republic  as  the 
Irish  cut.    They  came  too  late. 


•THE  CONDEMNATION  OF  PETER  WHITE. 


By  Hensy  M.  Rosk.        * 

With  pictsres  of  scenes  in  Marqoette.     SUtne  of  Father  Marquette  presented  to  the 
citj  bj  PeUr  White 

(The  Hon.  Peter  White,  of  Marquette,  re-      He  got  a  sled  an'  four-five  dog,  an'  tic  hcem 

up  a  pack. 
To  carry  mail  to  dat  Green  Bay,  two  bonder 
mile  an'  back. 


gent  of  Michigan  University,  at  a  dinner  re- 
cently given  in  his  honor  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, related  an  incident  in  his  early  career 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula  that  inspired  the  fol- 
lowing:) 

Wen  Peter  White  was  young  feller,  way  up 

on  ole  Marquette, 
Oat's  long  tarn,  I  can  tole  to  you — so  long  I 

mos'  forget 


De  dcg  is  good  for  long  portage  when  not  too 

full  an'  fat, 
Peter  was  mos'  de  wises'  man  an'  surely  on  to 

dat 

He  start  hees  dogs  ver*  hungry,  close  on  de 
peep  of  day;  \ 

But  carry  meat  in  much  plantee  to  feed  dem 
on  de  way. 

De  femme  all  waken  early  for  get  she's  man 

hees  stew. 
An*  after  dat,  I  tink  maybe,  dere's  leetle  else 

to  do. 

Den  dey  stan*  by  de  window,  all  lookin'  up 

an'  down. 
An  see  de  mail  man,  an'  hee's  dog,  he  depart 

from  de  town. 

It's  funny  t'ing  to  see  dem  all  togedder  come 

an'  den — 
She's  talk,  an'  scold,  an'  sputter  'bout  de  cruel 

dog-sled  men. 

If  Peter  heard  de  compliment  dose  wimmen 

to  heem  pay, 
I   tink   'twould   las'   him   troo'   long   trip   an' 

many  chilly  day  I 

De  oles*  habitant  w'at  leev  he  scratches  top      ,,«.,,. 

he's  head,  Shes  bad  man,  sure;"    de    femme    all    say 

An'  say,  "Oui,  I  remember,  an'  Peter's  hair      ,„,      "l^cep  dog  so  poor  an'  raw; 

was  red!"  ^c   starve   de   dog  wat  pull   de   sleigh;  he 

have  no  streng*  to  draw!" 
It's  gray  now,  lik'  ole  beavare  wat's  jus*  about 

to  die; 
But  come  dat  way  mos'  hones'  lik* — ^he  never 

tole  a  lie! 

Peter   was    strong   feller,   too,   he's   leg   was 

beeg  an'  fat. 
He's  head  mos'  beeg  an*  roun',  too,  but  not 

too  beeg  for  hat  I 

In  winter  tarn  he  got  contrac'  for  carry  mail 

on  State— 
Hees  Uncle  Sam  geev  it  to  heem  an'  put  hees 

name  on  slate. 

De  ice  she  freeze  on  reever,  an*  she  freeze  de 

sam  on  lak, 
De  boat  can't  come  to  ole  Marquette  with  mail 

tie'  up  in  sale. 

De  neares,  place  for  fetch  de  mail  was  over  W'en  he  come  back  in  week  tree-four,  dey 
by  Green  Bay;  scole  heem  back  he's  face! 

A  portage  beeg  an'  purty  tough  for  man  built  De  femme — she's  hat  him  yet;  he  wish  heem 
de  wide  way.  nevare  see  de  place! 
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Dcy  speak  it  den  de  whole  town  troo'  make  He's  tink  he  have  de  lettare  come,  but  no 
plaintee  scandal,  shore;  one  write  heem  one. 

Dcy  tole  de  Cure',  an'  all  dere  mens;  an'  tole  So  Peter  look;  "Toleon  Courteau?  no;  non; 
it  all  once  more !  no  lettare— none !" 

Dey  mak*  big  noise,  an'  mak'  de  fuss— wish  Den  'Poleon,  he's  very  mad  an'  say,  "Pos'office, 

mail  man  hardes'  luck;  see. 

Shake  fis'  at  "cruel  cuss"  an'  hope  in  snow  You  give  de  lettare  every  man,  dam  quick  give 

dreef  she's  get  stuck  I  one  to  me !" 


But  Meestare  White  de  winter  long  he's  keep 

heem  up  he's  trips. 
An'  nevare  w'en  de  pay  day  come,  Peter  his 

cash  he  skips. 

*Twas  wort*  big  pile,  dat  is  de  fac*,  to  carry 

mail  dem  day. 
An'  so  he's  pile  de  money  up,  dat's  w'at  de 

peoples  say  I 

Bome  by  de  snow,  de  ice,  melt  off  an*  steam 

boat  he  come  on; 
A  fetch  de  mail,  oh!  plenty  much;  he's  weigh 

more  as  five  ton! 

Den  Peter  work  de  pos'office;  he's  work  de 

'hole  night  long! 
An*  sort  de  letter  w'at  'ave  come  for  Marquette 
■    habitant. 

De  big  steam  boat  she's  bring  along  some  little 

noder  t'ing, 
Dat  mak'  de  Frenchman's  belle  joyeux,  she's 

want  to  dance  an'  sing. 

Dis   keep  de  Frenchmans   much   down  town, 

an'  keep  him  up  all  night; 
He's  feelin'  good  an'  gay  also,  an'  possible  some 

tight! 

Wan  leetle  man,  'Poleon  Courteau,  was  howl 

an'  hour  or  so — 
Tell,  jovialement,  de  mail  he's  get.befor*  he's 

home  she's  go ! 

He's  walk  inside  de  pos  office ;  he's  talk  big,  an' 

he  swear! 
Chew  de  tabac'  an'  make  he'self  one  double 

nuisance  dere. 


"'Poleon  Courteau;"  Peter  he's  say;     I  look, 

none  here,  for  you." 
"No  lettare  ?    By  gar !  I  shove  you,  tout  suite, 

in  mail  sack,  too !" 

Den  he's  go  where  is  pile  de  sack — "mak'  me 

one  lettare!    Quick! 
Pos'office  man,  or  else  your  head,  sare !  in  this 

sack  ril  stick!" 

Peter  stop  work  one  minute,  yes,  an'  look  at 

w'at  he  do. 
An'  'Poleon  say,  "No  lettare?    Hah!  I  make 

lettare  of  you!" 


So  he  advance  an'  Peter  he — bang!  strike  him 

in  de  eye! 
'Poleon  lay  down,  he's  forget  him,  de  sweet, 

de  bym-bye! 
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Yes,  'Poleon  kcd  him  over;  blX^  ver'  quick, 

on  his  hack; 
An'  lay  dere  half  an  hour,  easy  an'  still,  on 

de  mail  sack ! 

When  he  rise  up  an'  reach  de  door  he  stop, 

turn  round,  an'  shout — 
Lik'  screech  owl,  **Whoo-ool  no  lettar^!  You 

cochoni    I  go  out  I 


"I  know  bad  t'ing  'bout  you,    by    garl    yo» 

miscr-r-rable  hog! 
You  run  de  dog  sled  mail,  ma  foi;  you  starve, 

you  starve  de  dog! 

"De  femme,  he's  know  it  all;  yes,  sare!  we 

know;  de  Cure  he  know; 
An'  I'm  going  tell,  in  one  more  day,  our  Uncle 

Sam  also! 


"You  have  no  bienveillance ;  no  heart — ^more 

as  de  log! 
You  mos'  baddes'  man  Marquette — ^bad  man, 

bah !  what  starve  de  dog  I" 


MAURYA  BAWN. 

By  James  B.  Dollasd. 

Wake   up,  wake   up,  alanna,   Maurya   Bawn, 

Maurya  Bawn! 
(Hush!  do  not  weep,  acushla,  in  the  dawn!) 
Your  father  must  be  goin'  from  the  place  he 

called  his  own 
For  his  lordship  wants  the  houldin,  Maurya 

Bawn  1 

Your     mother's     dead     an'     berrid,     Maurya 

Bawn,  Maurya  Bawn! 
(Ah!  do  not  weep,  mo  cailin,  in  the  dawn!) 
God's  holy  Hand  is  in  it — sure  the  Home  she 

has  this  minute, 
Ne'er   a   landlord   can    be    stealin*,    Maurya 
Bawn ! 

The  hearth  is  cowld  an'  dreary,  Maurya  Bawn, 

Maurya  Bawn! 
(Asthoreen,  like  our  hearts  are,  in  the  dawn!) 
'Tis  you  an'  me  tomorrow,  on  the  stony  roads 

o*  sorrow. 
Come  an'  kiss  me,  in  my  throuble,   Maurya 

Bawn! 

Rise   up,    rise    up,    alanna,     Maurya    Bawn, 

Maurya  Bawn! 
(Mavourneen,   dry   those   tear-drops — ^'tis   the 

dawn!) 
Brush  back  the   shiny   hair  from  your   little 

forehead — there ! 
An'   we'll    face   the  world   together,   Maurya 

Bawn! 


Ii  Simmer  Timi 


ALONG  THE  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL. 


by  A  Summer  Visitor. 


Michigan  could  not,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  be  otherwise  than  a 
wonderful  summer  watering  place  and 
health  resort  state, — for  she  is  built 
that  way.  The  two  peninsulas,  with 
half  the  fresh  water  on  the  globe  lap- 
ping their  shores,  with  a  coast  line  of 
over  1, 600  miles,  some  hundreds  of 
islands,  five  thousand  inland  lakes  and 
as  many  streams  to  allow  the  angler, — 
witii  forests  of  pine  and  spruce,  a  well 
drained  soil  and  an  air  clarified  by  the 
lakes,  dried  by  her  warm  sands  and 
ozonized  by  the  balsams  of  her  forests, 
— what  more  could  be  desired  for  an 
ideal  country  of  summer  resorts?  The 
state  is,  indeed,  a  natural  sanitarium. 
Medical  authorities  have  expressed  the 
confident  opinion  that  Michigan,  north 
of  the  43d  parallel,  offers  better  natural 
conditions  for  the  cure  of  catarrhal  and 
lung  affections  than  the  Adirondacks 
or  the  Rockies. 

The  state  board  of  health  published 
a  monograph  recently  upon  this  sub- 
ject from  which  we  condense  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"From  the  rush  of  the  mercantile 
center  on  the  shores  of  the  magnificent 
Detroit  river  to  the  tall  pines  of  the 
forest-covered  hills  in  northern  Mich- 
igan; from  where  civilization  is  at  its 
height  to  the  almost  unexplored  for- 
ests, the  shores  wind  their  way,  some- 
times among  the  neighboring  islands, 
but  oftener  along  the  main,  past  cities 
and  villages,  past  hamlets  nestling 
among  the  beautiful  well-cultivated 
farms  *  *  *  to  where  nature's 
hand  has  carved  fantastic  shapes  upon 
huge  rocks  and  bluffs  as  if  in  a  weird 
mood  she  had  made  a  picture  gallery  of 
this  wild  coast.  Leaving  the  rugged, 
rock-bound  borders  of  this  Inland  Sea, 
by  paths  which  lead  through  the  rem- 
nants of  the  great  pine  forests,  *  * 
♦  down  the  margin  of  the  great  Lake 
Michigan,  winding  along  the  deep  bays, 
down  among  the  orchard  laden  lands  of 


the  Traverse,  and  southward  along  the 
route  once  traversed  by  Marquette,  to 
where  he  succumbed  to  illness  and  was 
buried  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which 
bears  his  name.  Winding  still  south- 
ward the  shores  now  lead  past  smiling 
rivers  and  thriving  cities  and  now  be- 
yond the  outer  limit  of  that  great  peach 
belt  which  soon  comes  in  full  view 
with  its  miles  and  miles  of  orchards. 
Here  the  face  of  the  country,  crowned 
with  the  glory  of  its  gardens  and  orch- 
ards, is  almost  the  antipodes  of  the 
rugged  pine-covered  land,  honey- 
combed with  mines  and  hill-tipped  with 
snow,  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper 
peninsula.  Truly  nature  has  never 
more  richly  endowed  any  land." 

Through  the  center  of  this  splendid 
country  from  south  to  north  and  east 
to  west,  runs  the  Michigan  Central, 
with  its  branch  lines  reaching  into  the 
lumbering  camps,  and  to  ports  upon 
the  lakes.  The  summer  resorts  upon 
the  Michigan  Central  could  not  be  de- 
scribed in  the  limits  of  a  brief  maga- 
zine article,  for  the  whole  line,  cities 
and  wilderness  offers  a  variety  and  in- 
finitude of  resorts  to  suit  every  taste 
and  purse. 

Orion  Lake,  forty  miles  from  De- 
troit, on  the  Bay  City  Division  of  the 
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Michigan  Central,  is  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  of  about  three  square  miles  in 
extent,  dotted  with  pretty  islands  and 
surrounded  by  rolling  farm  lands,  the 
summer  homes  of  many  Detroit  and 
Toledo  families.  The  Qrion  Lake  As- 
sembly meets  here  annually,  and  to 
care  for  the  many  sojourners  a  number 
of  comfortable  hotels  are  in  operation 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Assembly, 
who  furnish  splendid  accommodations 
at  unusually    reasonable    rates.     The 


people  are  located  here  and  the  Island 
House  furnishes  first-class  acommoda- 
tions  for  its  many  summer  guests.  It 
is  but  19  miles  from  the  city  of  Detroit 
and  is  reached  by  frequent  trains  of  the 
Toledo  Division  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral. 

The  Au  Sable  river  region  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  fishing  grounds  of  the 
country, — the  home  of  the  grayling  and 
the  trout.  The  south  branch  is  best 
reached   from    Roscommon,   the    east 


Scene  on  Huron  River. 


boating  facilities  are  a  feature,  every 
known  craft  in  the  line  of  rowing  and 
sail  boats  and  steam  launches  being 
used.  The  bathing,  too,  is  fine,  while 
the  various  and  harmless  amusements 
furnished  by  the  amusement  branch  of 
the  Assembly  are  of  such  character  as 
to  attract  and  interest  the  entire  sum- 
mer population.  The  pretty  village  of 
Orion  on  the  eastern  shore  affords  good 
hotel  and  boarding  facilities. 

Grosse  Isle,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
islands  in  the  Detroit  River,  located 
near  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  consisting 
of  about  2,000  acres,  beautifully  wooded 
with  natural  forest  and  with  roads  not 
excelled  by  the  macadamed  boulevards 
of  the  great  cities.  Its  situation  is  such 
that  the  entire  shipping  of  the  great 
lakes  passes  within  sight  of  the  island, 
presenting  a  panorama  of  unusual  ex- 
tent and  interest.  The  summer  cot- 
tages of  many  Detroit  and  Michigan 


branch  from  Frederick,  while  the  main 
river  base  is  at  Grayling,  all  on  the 
Mackinaw  Division  of  the  Michigan 
Central.  In  the  vicinity  are  many  fine 
lakes,  the  largest  being  St.  Helen, 
Houghton,  Higgins,  Portage  and  the 
Twins.  Anyone  who  has  spent  a  fort- 
night in  this  region  will  declare  that  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  call  it  "the  para- 
dise of  the  angler." 

Mullet  Lake  and  Burt  Lake  are 
beautiful  sheets  of  water  twelve  and 
fifteen  miles  long  and  five  to  eight 
wide,with  picturesque  woodland  shores 
dotted  with  club  houses,  cottages  and 
camps.  They  are  conected  by  Indian 
River.  (Indian  River  station,  and  Co- 
lumbus Beach,  256  miles  from  Detroit.) 

Topinabee,  on  the  western  side  of 
Mullet  Lake,  has  steadily  gained  celeb- 
rity as  a  watering  place  of  the  best 
character.  It  is  in  a  region  thickly 
timbered  with   pine,  spruce  and  bal- 
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sam,  and  with  fishing,  bathing  and 
boating  in  the  summer,  and  good  shoot- 
ing in  the  winter,  the  most  invigorating 
atmosphere,  and  a  spring  of  remarkable 
purity,  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  frequented  resorts  of 


Indian  River,  near  Mullet  Lake. 

northern  Michigan.  Here  the  North- 
ern Hay  Fever  Resort  Association  has 
its  headquarters.  Pike's  Tavern,a  popu- 
lar stopping  place  on  the  Inland  Route, 
has  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged  to  accom- 
modate one  hundred  guests  or  more, 
and  while  in  the  heart  of  the  northern 
wilds,  is  provided  with  telegraph  and 
telephone  communication  with  Detroit 
and  other  cities.  The  Inland  Route  is 
one  of  the  delightful  features  of  the 
Mackinaw  trip.  Nothing  short  of  a 
trip  through  the  heart  of  Florida  can 
compare  with  this  wonderfully  novel 
route  by  tortuous  rivers  and  lovely 
lakes.  From  Cheboygan  the  little  toy 
steamer  winds  its  way  among  lumber 


Bathing  Scene  on  Lake  Orion. 

booms  and  through  the  winding  stream 
to  Mullet  Lake,  stopping  at  Pine 
Grove,  Topinabee,  and  the  littlepiers  of 
half  a  dozen  attractive  resorts,  through 
the  winding  Indian  river,  across  the 
lower  end  of  Burt's  Lake  and  down 
Crooked  river,  a  narrow,  tortuous 
stream  where  the  little  streamer  ap- 


pears to  require  both  hinges  and  stilts 
as  an  aid  to  navigation,  and  finally 
along  Crooked  Lack  to  Oden. 

Mackinac  Island  (pronounced  Mack- 
inaugh,  signifying  "giant  fairies")  is 
reached  by  steamer  from  Mackinaw 
City,  the  terminus  of  the  Mackinaw 
Division  of  the  Michigan  Central, 
probably  no  locality  in  the  state  is  more 
often  visited  by  summer  pleasure  seek- 
ers than  this  "Fairy  Isle,"  or  "Gem  of 
the  Inland  Sea."  Pregnant  with  Indian 
legend,  and  made  sacred  by  the  labors 
of  Marquette,  it  stands  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  French  and  English  set- 
tlement and  our  own  colonial  history, 
famous  in  song  and  story,  while  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  sound  its 
praises.  It  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description  here. 

On  the  main  line  of  the  Michigan 
Central  may  be  mentioned  briefly  the 
mineral  baths  of  Ypsilanti,  Grass  Lake, 
an  attractive  and  popular  resort  65 
miles  from  Detroit,  while  many  pleas- 
ant places  are  reached  by  the  Saginaw 


On  the  Au  Sable  River. 
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and  Grand  Rapids  divisions  from  Jack- 
son. 

Battle  Creek  is  not  claimed  as  a  sum- 
mer resort,  though  the  beauty  of  its 
situation  and  its  proximity  to  Lake 
Gag^ac  might  entitle  it  to  a  place  on 
the  list.  Its  great  sanitarium  is  deserv- 
edly one  of  the  most  famous  in  the 
world,  and  if  one  seeks  cure  for  bodily 


hotels  beneath  shady  trees,  cottages  a 
plenty  and  every  kind  of  outdoor  sport. 
Corey's  Lake  and  others  near  by,  and 
Diamond  Lake,  on  the  Air  Line  divi- 
sion, are  beautiful  spots  and  have  fine 
fishing.  They  are  150  and  160  miles 
from  Detroit  respectively. 

South  Haven,  the  terminus  of  the 
South  Haven  division,  has  a  fine  out- 


Lake  Goc^uac,  near  Battle  Creek. 


or  nervous  ills  a  trip  to  the  breakfast 
food  capital  would  not  be  amiss.  Gull 
Lake  is  another  popular  resort  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Battle  Creek. 

In  the  famous  fruit  belt  country  are 
no  end  6f  quiet  little  places  with  small 
but  comfortable  hotels,  and  good  fish- 
ing lakes  at  hand.  In  the  summer  time 
•one  lives  on  broiled  fish,  peaches  and 
cream  and  grows  fat  and  happy  with 
the  birds.  Sister  Lakes,  near  Dowa- 
rgiac,  is  beautifully  located,  with  good 


look  on  Lake  Michigan,  with  good 
bathing  beaches,  and  steamers  to  Chi- 
cago. It  is  the  great  market  of  the 
peach  belt  and  a  visit  to  the  town  dur- 
ing the  season  is  well  worth  while. 
Near  by  are  Benton  Harbor  and  St 
Joseph  and  a  number  of  small  resorts 
that  have  boating,  bathing,  fishing  or 
other  attractions  of  merit.  In  brief,  if 
one  is  seeking  a  place  for  a  summer 
vacation  anywhere  in  Michigfan,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  go  astray  on  the 
Michigan  Central. 


Eeciprocity, 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SITUATION. 
by  GOLD  WIN  SMITH. 


It  appears  that  the  movement  in  fa- 
vor of  reciprocity  with  Canada  is  gain- 
ing ground  both  in  New  England  and 
in  the  West.  Reciprocity  surely  is  the 
dictate  of  nature.  If  there  were  now 
a  free  interchange  of  products  over  the 
whole  continent,  the  man  who  pro- 
posed to  draw  a  customs  line  of  separ- 
ation would  be  thought  mad.  How, 
then,  can  the  perpetuation  of  such  a 
line  be  deemed  wise? 

There  are  no  doubt  obstacles  to  be 
surmounted.  On  your  side  there  is  the 
opposition  of  the  combined  interests 
which  apparently  dominate  your  Sen- 
ate. There  is  the  influence  of  the  ex- 
pansionist movement,  which  diverts 
the  thoughts  of  your  people  from  their 
own  continent  to  distant  objects  of 
ambition.  There  are  the  fears  of  your 
farmers  in  some  states,  though  it  does 
not  appear  why  the  farmers  of  Iowa 
should  be  more  hurt  by  free  trade  with 
a  Canadian  province  than  they  were 
by  the  opening  up  of  new  agricultural 
states  of  the  Union. 

On  our  side  there  is  the  opposition 
of  the  protected  manufacturers,  a  body 
undeniably  powerful  when  financial 
aid  is  needed  in  elections.  There  is  the 
ill-will  engendered  by  your  hostile  tar- 
iff policy,  which  has  forced  our  people 
to  produce  for  the  European  market 
and  turned  their  faces  that  way.  Just 
now  there  is  angry  feeling  arising  from 
the  Alaska  dispute.    There  is  the  influ- 


ence of  the  imperialist  party  among  us, 
which  is  strongly  anti-American,  and 
is  always  appealing  to  anti-American 
feeling,  though  it  thereby  thwarts  the 
policy  of  the  imperial  country,  which 
at  present  is  that  of  a  diplomatic  alli- 
ance with  the  United  States. 

This  anti-American  feeling,  however, 
is  almost  confined,  in  its  intensity  at 
least,  to  a  few  centers  and  a  particular 
class.  It  does  not  prevail  in  the  rural 
districts,  where  a  large  number  of  the 
farmers  have  relatives  or  friends  in  the 
United  States,  or  among  the  mechanics, 
who  take  employment  freely  on  either 
side  of  the  line.  Nor  do  I  happen  ever 
to  have  heard  of  the  refusal  by  a  Can- 
adian of  a  good  place  or  opening  in  the 
United  States.  The  loyalists  are  fond 
of  proclaiming  that  there  is  not  an  an- 
nexationist in  Canada,  and  what  they 
say  is  true  in  this  sense  that  the  ques- 
tion of  annexation  is  not  in  any  way 
before  the  minds  of  our  people.  Your 
ideas  of  Canadian  sentiment  and  ten- 
dencies are  drawn  far  too  much  from 
Toronto,  where,  let  me  remind  you,  our 
leading  journals  are  published. 

Make  a  fair  offer  to  the  industrial 
masses  who  are  here  to  earn  their 
bread,  not  to  build  empires  in  the 
moon,  and  depend  upon  it  neither  sec- 
tional interest  nor  sentimental  fancies 
will  long  prevail  over  the  maivifest  in- 
terest of  the  people. 


IH  the  Commom  Schools. 


^THE  PLACE  TO  GIVE  EFFECTIVE   LESSONS  ON  REFORESTATION. 
by  CHARLES  W.    GARFIELD. 

President  Michig'aa  Forestry  Commission. 


It  would  be  considered  rather  poor 
practice,  in  heating  a  kettle  of  water, 
to  apply  the  fire  above  rather  than  be- 
low the  receptacle.  One  undertaking 
a  plan  of  this  kind  would  simply  put 
himself  in  the  position  of  furnishing 
laughing  stock  for  the  community,  and 
still,  there  are  occasions  when  this 
method;  must  be  adopted  because  of 
adverse  conditions.*  For  instance,  I 
have  been  watching  men  thaw  out  wa- 
ter pipes  during  the  past  winter,  by 
building  fires  on  the  surface  and  grad- 
ually working  down  through  the  earth 
by  this  slow  method. 

Critcism  may  be  made  upon  my  anal- 
ogy, and  still,  I  think  there  is  a  strong 
element  of  application  to  our  methods 
of  education.  We  have  been  expend- 
ing our  energies  in  working  from  the 
top  downward.  Ours  is  a  democratic 
country,  and  when  we  can  understand 
thoroughly  that  the  will  of  the  people 
is  supreme  and  that  the  average  man 
is  a  commandant,  our  system  of  edu- 
cation must  be  looked  at  somewhat  dif- 
ferently from  a  plan  adopted  under  a 
monarchy  or  an  aristocracy.  If  we 
wish  to  accomplish  far-reaching  results 
in  any  progressive  matter  that  affects 
the  people,  we  must  not  begin  at  the 
university,  but  with  the  common 
school,  and  the  theory  of  our  educa- 
tion with  the  child  must  be,  that  in  him 
we  are  building  for  the  future,  and  it  is 
Hght  for  us  to  center  our  energies  in 
him.  He  is  the  most  important  product 
of  our  age  or  of  any  age. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  forestry 
movement,  which  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  is  one  of  the  great  movements  in 
our  land,  we  may  have  never  so  well- 
equipped  a  bureau  of  forestry  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  government; 
we  may  have  the  most  satisfactory  de- 
partments in  our  universities  for  the 
development  of  forestry,  but  the  move- 


ment will  be  one  of  hesitancy  and  very 
unsatisfactory  in  its  results  until  we 
can  reach  that  element  in  the  com- 
munity which  will  have  the  influence 
and  the  votes  in  the  adoption  of  meth- 
ods and  in  the  control  of  activities.  The 
child  must  be  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  the  root  of  a  tree  is,  at  least,  of 
equal  importance  to  a  Greek  root ;  that 
the  furnishing  of  raw  material  for  in- 
dustries is  of  as  great  moment  as 
method  in  expressing  the  most  delight- 
ful sentiments  concerning  the  evolution 
of  the  race;  that  the  influences  of  the 
removal  of  our  forest  cover  upon  in- 
dustries and  upon  manhood  is  of  as 
great  import  as  any  information  that 
can  be  given  with  regard  to  the  evo- 
lution of  the  planets  or  the  composition 
of  the  sun.  Having  this  thought  in  my 
mind,  and  the  desire  that  'Sie  great 
movement  for  reforestation  shall  take 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  mass  of  the 
people,  I  am  convinced  that  our  work 
must  be  centered  in  our  primary  sys- 
tem of  education. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean:  In 
my  own  township,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
a  stream  known  as  Plaster  Creek,  trav- 
ersing in  an  irregular  way  our  town- 
ship from  corner  to  comer,  had  a  very 
even  flow  throughout  the  year.  We 
never  had  any  excessive  flood  that  was 
dangerous  to  bridges,  and  the  water  it- 
self was  seldom,  even  during  flood  time, 
filled  with  silt  for  more  than  a  short 
period.  Conditions  have  changed;  the 
timber  of  the  township  has  been  al- 
most entirely  removed.  The  flow  of 
this  stream  is  periodical,  rather  than 
regular.  The  past  fortnight  it  has  been 
at  flood  tide,  and  has  carried  away 
with  it  an  immense  amount  of  soil,  and 
bridges  have  been  removed  from  their 
foundations  and  floated  away,  entailing 
an  immense  expense  upon  the  town- 
ship for  replacing  them.     There  has 
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been  a  constant  increase  in  the  expense 
of  maintaining  bridges  across  this 
stream  during  the  last  thirty  years,  un- 
til today  it  has  reached  a  very  large 
figure  and  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  the  assesment  of  taxes. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  affected 


system  the  matter  has  never  been  a 
subject  of  any  tuition  whatever  given 
to  the  growing  boys  and  girls.  The 
remedy  for  this  condition  is  so  appar- 
ent, so  simple,  and  logical  in  its  appli- 
cation, that  even  children  can  appreci- 
ate it,  and  the  importance  of  instruct- 


An  Elm  on  Burton  Farm.     Seed  planted  in  1879  and  now  measures  60  inches  in  girth,  18  feet 
from  the  ground.     Soil,  loose  gravel;  water  table  50  feet  below  surface. 


the  welfare  of  our  township  and 
reduced  its  attractiveness  as  a  location 
for  maintaining  a  rural  population,  and 
still,  in  connection  with    our     school 


ing  them  in  a  subject  of  such  moment 
in  connection  with  their  lives,  can 
hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  child  has  a  right  to  be  educated 
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in  a  way  to  make  it  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  its  own  life  in  its  envir- 
onment, and  in  the  terms  of  its  life. 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  forestry 
movement,  this  is  a  matter  of  com- 
manding importance.  We  may  have 
never  so  good  a  theory  of  management 
of  forest  cover  of  this  coutnry,  but  it 
can  never  be  made  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice until  it  shall  appeal  to  a  large  ma- 
jority of  our  people  as  one  of  import- 
ance to  them  and  worth  their  while 
to  consider  and  know  about.  Notwith- 
standing the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject and  its  intimate  relationship  to  the 
welfare  of  our  people,  those  who  have 
been  planning  our  system  of  common 
school  education  and  have  been  its 
sponsors,  have  scarcely  touched  this 
subject  in  their  activities. 

Our  state  department  of  public  in- 
struction has,  in  a  sentimental  way, 
called  attention  to  the  matter  of  Arbor 
Day,  and  plumed  itself  upon  the  great 
thing  it  had  done.  I  am  glad  to  find 
this  much  has  been  accomplished,  even 
if  it  is  so  very  little,  because  sentiment 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  action;  but 
the  merit  of  our  proposition  with  re- 
gard to  the  importance  of  the  forest 
problem,  in  the  management  of  the 
commonwealth,  has  scarcely  been  ap- 
proached in  any  proposition  for  the 
progress  and  betterment  of  our  pri- 
mary schools. 

If  the  Academy  of  Science,  and  the 
University,  and  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege desire  to  make  their  influence  felt, 
they  must  adopt  some  system  of  edu- 
cational extension  which  shall  touch 
the  common  people  and  the  most  prom- 


ising method  is  to  reach  them  through 
our  common  schools. 

At  once  the  objection  comes  in,  "you 
are  trying  to  add  another  burden  to 
the  curriculum  that  is  already  too  full." 
I  deny  the  allegation;  our  suggestion 
is  to  put  into  the  curriculum  something 
of  real  value  that  shall  take  the  place 
of  things  which  have  come  down  as  a 
legacy  to  us  from  a  time  when  school 
instruction  was  given  to  the  few,  that 
they  might  be  dictators  of  the  masses. 
If  we  wish  to  give  that  kind  of  edu- 
cation which  shall  develop  men  and 
women  in  a  manner  to  make  the  most 
of  their  lives,  we  must  recognize  in 
our  pedagogic  plan  that,  relatively, 
there  is  as  much  importance  to  be  given 
a  tree  as  to  a  Greek  syllogism;  we 
must  recognize  as  great  an  importance 
and  value  in  a  deal  board  as  in  a  Latin 
idiom ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  we 
must  admit  the  existence  of  as  great 
values  in  the  things  that  the  child 
touches  in  his  every-day  life,  out  of 
which  he  can  develop  powers  of  mind 
and  heart,  as  can  be  found  in  any  books 
which  deal  with  literature,  philosophy 
or  psychology. 

My  practical  suggestion  out  of  this 
is,  that  our  best  efforts  shall  be  ex- 
pended in  briyging  into  our  primary 
schools  some  method  of  awakening  an 
interest,  and  an  enthusiasm  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  merits  and  details 
of  the  forestry  movement,  and  that 
we  shall  deal  in  a  simple  way  with  the 
elements  of  forestry  that  the  philoso- 
phy and  far-reaching  influence  may  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  our  processes. 


NATURE 

By  Charles  Flowcrj, 

How  sweet  to  know  that  through  the  nigUt 
The  stars  are  shining,  though  I  sleep 
And  the  surging  tides  are  moving 

On  the  restless  bosom  of  the  deep. 

How  sweet  to  know  the  clouds  pass  on 
While  I  am  mourning  for  the  light. 
And  that  the  tempest  dies  away, 
While  wreck  and  ruin  greet  the  sight 

The  never  failing  harmony, 
What  soul  can  read  its  history? 
The  all  enduring  melody — 
The  strange,  solemn  mystery. 


darlie's  Wooing. 


WHEN    THE    HEAD    OVERRULES    THE    HEART. 


It  was  at  the  fishing  camp  that  this 
tragic  romance  was  unveiled.  Just  such 
a  camp  as  "W.  J.  H."  would  delight  in, 
and  Charlie — he  came  in.  We  were 
ruminating  in  calm  content. 

Upon  this  restful  scene  sauntered 
Charlie,  with  a  lantern  on  his  arm.  He 
seated  himself  beside  us  and  proceeded 
to  interrupt  our  train  of  thought.  He 
started  out  by  informing  us  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  trout  fishing  and  cared 
less. 

"Give  me  a  bullhead  or  a  sucker  every 
time,  b'gad,"  said  he. 

He  spoke  in  a  rapid,  jerky  manner, 
and  interspersed  his  conversation  with 
many  and  frequent  "b'gads,"  as  we  soon 
learned.  He  talked  on  general  subjects 
for  a  time,  but  soon  drifted  around  to 
personalities. 

"Be  any  of  you  married  ?*'  he  inquired. 

I  alone  pleaded  not  guilty. 

"Ain't  you?"  was  asked  in  envious 
tones.  "Well,  I  didn't  used  to  be,  but  I 
am  now,  b'gad.  She's  young  yet,  only 
15,  but  I  treat  her  right.  Didn't  s'pose  I 
ever  would  get  married  a  month  ago, 
but  I  done  it,  b'gad.  She  ain't  the  gal 
I  picked  out,  neither.  No,  boys,  I  was 
in  love  once.  I  don't  look  it,  do  I  ?  But 
I  was,  b'gad.    Like  to  hear  about  it? " 

Of  course  we  gave  him  all  the  en- 
•couragement  he  desired. 

"Well,  then,  boys,"  he  went  on,  '  F 
tell  you  the  hist'ry  of  my  life,  short  's  tis, 
b'gad.    I  loved  a  gal  once,  and  she  was 
a  corker.     Can't  describe  her,  but    she 
was  a  winner,  let  me  tell  you.    I  courtol  \  ^ 
her  for  all  I  was  worth,  b'gad.     Wore  ij» 
out  three  buggies  on  her,  b'gad.    Tookf  j 
her  to  dances,  took  her  to  everything.Jjj 
and  she  ended  up'  by  throwing  me  down,    ' 
b'gad.    Got  mad  at  me,  and  me  at  her, 
and  'twas  all  off.     You  might  say  the- 
-devil  was  to  pay  on  Token  Creek,  h'^:u\. 

"Met  her  in  the  road  one  day  aftt-r- 
wards.  My  heart  said  speak  to  her,  my 
head  said  don't  speak  to  her.  Follcred 
my  head,  b'gad,  and  didn't,  though  she 
looked     anxious.     Wish    I    had     now. 


Went  to  a  dance  one  night  Drove  six 
miles  to  get  there.  Knew  she'd  be  there, 
and  she  was,  b'gad.  Went  into  the  hall, 
and  there  she  was.  I  went  cold  all  over, 
then  I  went  hot,  just  like  chills  and  fever, 
b'gad.  She  finished  a  dance  with  an- 
other feller  just  as  I  came  in.  My  heart 
said  go  up  and  speak  to  her,  my  head 
said  don't.  FoUered  my  head  and  went 
out,  b'gad,  and  that's  the  last  chance  I 
got.  And  I  wore  out  three  buggfies  on 
her,  b'gad.  That's  the  hist'ry  of  my  life, 
short  's   'tis." 

"What  became  of  the  girl?"  one  of  us 
managed  to  inquire. 

"Married  another  feller,"  he  replied. 
"She'd  rather  had  me,  though.  'Tother 
feller  was  as  stingy  as  a  mink.  No 
style  to  him  at  all.^  Never  owned  a  bug- 
gy in  his  life  till  he  got  married,  and  I 
wore  out  three  on  that  gal,  b'gad.  You 
see  I  was  putting  on  style  them  days. 
Got  some  stuck  on  myself,  I  s'pose. 
That's  why  I  foUered  my  head  when  I 
ought  to  have  follered  my  heart.  Tell 
you,  boys,  this  here  gettin'  stuck  on  your- 
self don't  pay  no  dividends,  b'gad.'' 


JiistES  S.  Steams. 


by  L.  F.   WILLIAMS. 


When  Justus  S.  Stearns  entered  po- 
litical life. six  years  ago  as  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  he 
was  comparatively- unknown  except  in 
the  business  world. 

Since  that  time  the  "bald-headed 
man  from  Ludington,"  as  his  political 
enemies  styles  him,  has  become  a  pow- 
er which  must  be  reckoned  with. 

Naturally  reticent,  and  absorbed  in 
a  rapidly  growing  succession  of  busi- 
ness enterprises,  Mr.  Stearns  is  not  so 
well  known  personally  as  he  is  polit- 
ically; and  this  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  real  Mr.  Stearns  has  caused  a  great 
d^al  of  misapprehension  regarding  his 
fitness  for  the  office  of  Governor. 

Justus  S.  Stearns  is  a  self-made  man. 
He  was  born  in  Pomfret,  Chautauqua 
county.  New  York,  April  lo,  1845.  His 
early  oportunities  were  limited,  and 
his  training  was  that  of  the  usual  far- 
mer boy.  Here  in  Pomfret  he  received 
his  first  initiation  into  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, which  he  has  followed  almost  ex- 
clusively ever  since. 

Mr.  Stearns  came  to  Michigan  in 
1876,  after  a  brief  but  unsatisfactory 
experience  in  Connecticut  and  Toledo, 
Ohio.  The  beginning  of  his  success  in 
business  dates  from  1882.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  engaged  in  many 
business  interests  closely  allied  to  lum- 
bering. He  established  sawmills,  box 
factories,  shingle  and  planing  mills, 
giving  employment  to  many  hundreds 
of  wage-earners  who  now  recognize  in 
Mr.  Stearns  an  employer  who  consid- 
ers their  interests  to  be  his  interests. 

One  little  village,  Stearns'  Siding, 
containing  600  of  his  people,  was  in 
many  respects  an  Arcadia.  No  liquor 
was  sold,  a  flourishing  Sunday  school 
and  regular  religious  services,  made 
the  community  prosperous  and  con- 
tented, for  the  wages  were  high  and 
no  labor  disputes,  strikes  or  lockouts 
ever  came  up  to  mar  the  pleasant  re- 
lations between  Justus  Stearns  and  his 
employees. 


Mr.  Stearns  has  made  his  nioney  by 
a  careful  attention  to  detail.  He  equips- 
his  mills  with  the  best  machinery,  be- 
cause it  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long^ 
run.  He  employs  the  highest  skilled* 
labor  obtainable,  and  pays  the  best 
wages,  thereby  securing  the  greatest 
possible  output  from  each  mill. 

At  Ludington,  Mr.  Stearns  is  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  and  salt  business. 
The  annual  cut  of  the  mills  there  av- 
erages 27,000,000  feet  yearly,  with  a 
daily  production  of  1,200  to  1,500  bar- 
rels of  salt.  The  electric  light  plant 
is  also  owned  by  him,  and  the  J.  S* 
Steams  improvement  Co.  has  beea 
largely  instrumental  in  making  Ep- 
worth  Heights  the  popular  summer  re- 
sort it  has  become. 

•  The  new  Steams  Hotel,  on  Luding- 
ton avenue,  has  attracted  a  widespread 
notoriety,  because  it  is  the  first  struc- 
ture of  this  kind  ever  constructed  en- 
tirely of  cement. 

Mr.  Stearns  is  the  largest  single  lum- 
ber operator  in  Michigan.  To  give  a» 
idea  of  the  immense  operations  in 
which  he  is  interested,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  he  is  President  of  the 
following  large  companies:  The 
Stearns  Company,  Grand  Rapids; 
Stearns  Lumber  and  Salt  Company,, 
Ludington;  Stearns  Coal  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Stearns  Company,- 
Cincinnati;  Stearns  Lumber  Company,. 
Stearns,  Kentucky ;  Stearns  Coal  Com- 
pany, Stearns,  Kentucky;  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  Railroad  Company 
Stearns,  Kentucky;  Stearns  and  Cul- 
ver Lumber  Company,  Bagdad,  Flor- 
ida; Flambeau  Lumber  Company;  J. 
S.  Steams  Lumber  Company,  Odanah,. 
Wisconsin;  J.  S.  Stearns  Improvement 
Company,  Ludington. 

Besides  these  large  ventures,  he  is- 
identified  with  large  banking  inter- 
ests, and  a  number  of  smaller  industrial 
concerns.  He  is  the  heaviest  lumber 
shipper  in  Wisconsin;  but  his     new 
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southern  plants  are  on  a  truly  colossal 
scale. 

To  attend  to  his  many  interests  re- 
quires a  wonderful  grasp  of  details, 
powers  of  concentration,  as  well  as  a 
most  retentive  memory — Mr.  Steams 


Mr.  Stearns'  benevolence.  To  appreci- 
ate the  man,  one  needs  to  know  mm 
long,  for  he  is  averse  to  giving  for  no- 
toriety; and  not  even  the  stubs  of  nis 
check  book  could  betray  him. 
No  appeal  for  aid  was  ever  refused 


Justus  S.  Stearns. 


possesses  these  faculties  in  a  marked 
degree. 

At  Ludington,  his  home  city,  he  is 
a  familiar  figure,  and  at  Epworth  dur- 
ing the  season  his  beautiful  cottage  is 
a  social  center.  His  launch,  "Paulina," 
is  his  chief  delight,  and  many  jolly 
parties  are  given  by  him. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  recount 


by  Mr.  Stearns.  He  has  given  gen- 
erously to  Olivet  College,  and  recently 
gave  $15,000  for  a  new  Congregational 
church  at  Ludington.  He  is  affording 
financial  assistance  to  more  than  a 
score  of  students  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  is  always  willing  to  give 
a  lift  to  any  young  man  who  is  worthy. 
Mr.  Stearns'  entry  into  politics  came 
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after  his  fortune  was  assured.  He  has 
always  been  a  Republican,  and  took  a 
lively  interest  in  Mason  county  poli- 
tics for  years,  where  he  served  as  chair- 
man for  some  time.  After  serving  as 
a  Harrison  elector  in  1888,  he  retired 
from  active  politics,  until  he  appeared 
as  candidate  for  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  a  position  which  he  filled  with 
great  credit. 

In  1900,  the  memorable  "barrel" 
campaign  for  governor  occurred,  and 
although  he  made  a  fine  showing 
against  D.  M.  Ferry  and  A.  T.  Bliss, 
still  no  one  regrets  the  financial  pace 
put  up  in  that  campaign  more  than 
does  Mr.  Stearns. 

In  opposing  Mr.  Bliss'  nomination 
for  a  second  term,  Mr.  Stearns  does  so 
as  a  protest  against  machine  politics 
and  the  machine  leaders.  His  attitude 
has  brought  about  the  present  strong 
primary  election  sentiment,  and  the 
direct  result  of  this  campaign  was  the 


adoption  of  the  primary  reform  resolu- 
tion, which  was  disregarded  by  the 
last  state  senate. 

Mr.  Steam's  position  on  primary  re- 
form is  well  known.  His  party  prin- 
ciples have  been  expressed  in  clear, 
clean-cut  language  that  does  not  admit 
of  a  quibble  or  a  doubt.  In  cham- 
pioning a  cause,  Mr.  Stearns  is  abso- 
lutely fearless  and  unequivocal.  He 
is  slow  in  forming  judgments,  but 
never  backs  down  after  he  takes  a 
stand. 

He  is  not  only  a  man  of  positive 
force  of  character,  but  he  is  frank,  can- 
did and  honest.  He  scorns  a  trimmer 
and  a  hypocrite. 

If  elected  Governor,  he  will  give  the 
state  of  Michigan  a  business  adminis- 
tration, in  which  he  will  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  people  as  zeal- 
ously and  as  carefully  as  he  manages 
every  detail  of  the  business  interests 
with  which  he  is  so  closely  identified. 


A  CAPRICE. 

By  Sarah  Adaline  Ray. 


A  dash  of  rain  on  the  window  pane, 
A  shower  that  soon  is  ending; 

A  dazzling  gleam  from  a  gladsome  beam, 
A  tear  and  laughter  blending. 

A  patch  of  snow  where  the  cedars  grow, 

A  lizard  in  sunshine  lying; 
A  crocus  fair  blooming  here  and  there, 

A  wintry  blast  defying. 

A    glint    of    frost    where    the   leaves     were 
tossed ; 
A  pair  of  thrushes  mating; 
A  fickle  jade,  but  a  charming  maid — 
A  coquette  fascinating — 
April. 


Oil  tlie  Turtle's  Back. 


THB    DEVELOPMENT   OF   A   NEW    COUNTRY. 


6y  JOHN  F.  HOG  AN, 


"Two  streaks  of  rust  running  into  the 
distance." 

Such  was  the  sarcastic  remark  made 
by  a  pioneer  of  Alpena  County  in  de- 
scribing the  condition  in  1893  of  the  De- 
troit, Bay  City  &  Alpena  Railway,  now 
known  as  the  Detroit  &  Mackinac  Rail- 
way. 

To  quote  one  of  the  ablest  journalists 
in  Michigan,  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  old  Alger  &  Smith 
logging  road: 

"The  old  road  began  nowhere  and 
ended  nowhere ;  its  principal  mission  was 


crew  would  boast  of  it  for  weeks  after- 
ward. It  was  supposed  to  be  ballasted. 
Perhaps  it  had  been  at  some  time  and 
in  some  kind  of  way,  but  a  severe  frost 
would  heave  up  the  line  and  stop  traffic 
for  the  time  being." 

"The  track  was  laid  in  the  cheapest 
way;  the  stations  were  merely  tempo- 
rary buildings,  the  track  was  narrow 
gauge  and  the  rails  were  of  the  50 -lb. 
variety.  The  road  began  north  of  Os- 
coda and  ran  to  Black  River  by  a  wind- 
ing route,  where  it  connected  by  a  branth 
with  the  Michigan  Central  at  Alger,  40 


Dam  at  Alpena. 


to  haul  logs  out  of  the  bush  and  to  that 
end  made  the  most  surprising  curves, 
avoiding  towns  and  villages  in  order  tr» 
get  nearer  their  base  of  operations.  It 
ran  up  hill  and  down  dale,  and  if  a  train 
made  more  than  ten  miles  an  hour,  the 


miles  north  of  Bay  City.  A  connecting 
road  built  by  a  different  company  ran 
from  Alpena  northward  to  Valentine 
Lake,  a  distance  of  55  miles,  and  that  is 
practically  all  there  was  of  the  road." 
When  the  Detroit  &  Mackinac  Rail- 
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way  acquired  it  in  1893,  the  road  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  receiver,  with  little  or 
no  hope  held  out  to  the  stockholders  that 
they  would  ever  receive  another  div- 
idend. 

The  old  road  was  built  by  the  owners 
of  pine  lands  and  they  had  no  thought 
whatever  regarding  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  country  beyond  where  their 


distant  future — it  was  not  a  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  these  lumbermen. 

Consequently  the  work  of  educating 
the  people  of  this  section  not  only  to  the- 
advisability  but  even  to  the  actual  ne- 
cessity of  cultivating  the  soil  and  pro- 
moting manufacturing  and  other  forms 
of  commercial  life  to  take  the  place  of 
the  declining  lumber    industry    was    a. 


Hon.  L.  G.  Dafoe,  Postmaster. 

One  of  Alpena's  representative  public  citizens  and  senior  member  of  the  well 
known  law  firm  of  Dafoe  and  Scott. 


own  selfish  ends  were  to  be  accomp- 
lished. The  cities  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad  were  lumbering  towns ;  no  other 
interests  other  than  lumbering  were  con- 
sidered sufficiently  important  to  be  en- 
couraged by  the  management  of  this  rail- 
road, and  as  for  farming,  why,  that  was 
a  dream  to  be  realized  in  the  long  and 


problem  to  be  worked  out  by  the  future- 
owners  of  this  railroad.  The  life's  blood 
had  been  drained  from  this  country,  al- 
most to  the  last  drop;  the  ruthless  de- 
struction of  the  forests  stripped  to  the 
bare  form,  a  once  mighty  country  leav- 
ing, as  heritage  to  future  generations,  & 
region    dreary   and    desolate    that    viras 
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fast  losing  its  ability,  to  give  sustenance 
to  the  people  within  its  border. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Lake 
Huron  shore  country  north  of  Bay  City 
in  1893,  when  the  old  company  went 
into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  and  was 
acquired  by  the  present  Detroit  &  Mack- 
inac Railway. 

The  recent  announcement  of  a  2j^  per 
cent  semi-annual  dividend  declared  by 
the  Detroit  and  Mackinac  railway  re- 
called to  mind  my  previous  visits 
through  the  country  along  the  Lake 
Huron  shore. 

I  was  somewhat  curious  to  learn  of  the 
improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  this 
section  since  my  last  visit.     It  also  oc- 


ing  place  in  our  magnificent  state.  With 
this  object  in  view,  I  called  upon  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  Detroit 
and  Mackinac  railway,  Mr.  C.  W.  Luce, 
at  his  office  in  East  Tawas  and  to  him 
explained  my  errand.  Mr.  Luce  readily 
consented  to  give  me  any  information 
regarUing  the  railroad  or  of  the  country 
along  this  line. 

"How  long  have  you  been  connected 
with  the  Detroit  and  Mackinac  railway, 
Mr.  Luce?" 

"I  have  been  superintendent  of  the 
Detroit  and  Mackinac  railway  since  1893 
when  the  old  Alger  and  Smith  railroad 
went  into  the  hands  ^of  the  receiver,  and 
was  acquired  by  the  present  company," 


L.  J.  Sylvester's  Exhibit  at  the  Fair. 


curred  to  me  that  perhaps  some  account 
of  the  present  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural development  of  this  country 
would  prove  interesting  to  readers  of 
The  Gateway,  and  would  enable  them 
to  understand  in  a  small  measure,  some 
of  the  important  changes  that  are  tak- 


replied  Mr.  Luce.  "Before  that  time  I 
was  for  several  years  paymaster  and 
superintendent  of  the  old  Alger  and 
Smith  railroad." 

"What  were  the  principal  industries 
of  this  country  previous  to  1893?" 

"There    was   only   one    industry    and 
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that  was  lumber." 

*^What  are  the  principal  industrits  at 
the  present  time?" 

"Forest  products  still  lead  with  us,  but 
cement,  limestone,  paper  and  pulp,  coal, 
plaster,  lime,  and  sugar  beets  are  forging 
rapidly  to  the  front.  Reaching  into  a 
pigeon  hole  of  his  desk,  Mr.  Luce  took 
similar  increases  in  merchandise,  stock. 


had  increased  to  2.50  per  cent,  in  other 
words  we  carried  150  tons  of  these  arti- 
cles in  1893,  ^^d  22,192  tons  in  1903. 
Stone,  bride  and  sand  jumped  from  i,- 
133  tons  in  1893  to  55»843  tons  in  1903, 
an  increase  of  5,000  per  cent  in  ten 
years — and  we  expect  a  much  better 
showing  for  this  year.  There  have  been 
out  a  bundle  of  paper  containing,  as  he 


A  view  of  L.  J.    Sylvester's  Farm. 


explained,  comparative  reports  of  the 
freight  shipments  of  his  railroad  from 
1893  to  1903  inclusive. 

"There  is  a  very  interesting  story  in  a 
report  I  am  preparing  for  our  president, 
Mr.  Hawks,"  said  Mr.  Luce.  For  in- 
stance, he  continued,  the  total  tonnage  in 
1893  on  the  Detroit  and  Mackinac  was 
601,665  tons,  while  last  year  it  was  886,- 
316  tons.  You  will  notice  that  forest 
products  furnished  95.55  per  cent  of  this 
freight  in  1893,  and  only  67.51  in  1903. 
Truly,  a  remarkable  showing  as  far  as 
the  percentage  is  concerned.  Take  plas- 
ter, lime  and  cement.  In  1893,  these 
articles  amounted  to  only  .03  per  cent 
of  our  total  tonnage,  while  last  year  they 


agricultural  products,  coal  and  a  number 
of  manufactured  articles  that  have  come 
to  us  only  lately  on  account  of  advan- 
tages that  this  country  offers  to  the  man- 
ufacturer, such  as  water  power,  trans- 
portation facilities,  labor  and  other 
items." 

"Then,  Mr.  Luce,  am  I  to  understand 
that  the  lumbering  industry  is  on  the 
decline,  while  its  place  is  being  taken 
by  manufacturing,  quarrying  and  agri- 
culture and  other  forms  of  commercial 
activity  that  were  not  dreamed  of  ten 
years   ago?" 

"That  is  the  fact  of  the  matter,  replied 
Mr.  Luce,  quietly  smiling,  as  he  puffed 
on  his  stogey.     However,  he  continued. 
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It  will  be  some  years  yet  before  lumber- 
ing operations  will  have  ceased.  In  the 
n:e;intirne  the  Detroit  aad  iNlnckinac  is 
extending  branches  into  the  hard  wood 
district  and  hauling  out  the  timber  for 
the  use  of  the  manufacturers  and  others 
who  have  been  induced  to  locate  along 
this  line  partly  by  reason  of  just  freight 
rates  and  the  proxmity  to  the  raw  mate- 
rial. The  finished  products  of  these  fac- 
tories are  sent  to  all  part  of  the  United 
States  and  even  to  Europe.  Look  at  this 
report  on  the  kind  of  cars  used  in  1893 
and  compare  it  with  the  report  of  last 
year.  You  will  notice  that  in  1893  we 
had  309  flat  cars,  300  logging  cars  and 
37  box  cars — ^almost  our  entire  freight 


corresponding  increase  in  other  kinds  of 
cars.  We  have  also  purchased  10  addi- 
tional cars  since  1893,  among  them  being 
several  of  the  new  83  ton  consolidated 
of  the  latest  model." 

"How  much  has  your  mileage  increas- 
ed?" 

"From  233  miles  in  1893  to  402  miles 
in  1903,  and  we  are  adding  to  this  total 
eveiy  day.  We  have  also  replaced  our 
50  pound  rails  with  the  70  pound  size." 

"You  have  given  me  much  informa- 
tion regarding  the  freight  business — 
how  about  the  passenger  end  of  your 
roalroad  ?'' 

"The  report  from  Mr.  Winnett,  our 
General  Passenger    Agent,    shows    that 


W.  T.  Jones,  Sheriff  of  Alpena  County. 


equipment;  today,  according  to  tliis  re- 
port, we  have  5  refrigerator  cars,  10 
furniture  cars,  304  coal  cars  and  25 
stock  cars — all  of  them  built  for  us  since 
1893  ^  handle  the  new  kinds  of  business 
that  has  been  built  up  along  our  road. 
Our  box  cars  number  nearly  400  with  a 


from  1900  to  1903  inclusive,  the  traffic 
has  increased  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
each  year  over  the  preceding  year.  We 
have  four  times  as  many  passenger 
coaches  and  parlor  cars  as  we  had  a  few 
years  ago.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hogan,  the  De- 
troit and  Mackinac  railway  is  fully  equal 
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to  any  railroad  in  Michigan  in  equip- 
ment and  rolling  stock.  As  an  instance 
in  support  of  my  claims  the  state  rail- 
load  commissioner  declared  some  time 
^go  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Lake 


floods  in  our  state,  the  passenger  trafl&c 
on  our  line  was  never  delayed  longer 
than  half  an  hour,  while  only  one  freight 
train  was  delayed  and  that  for  less  than 
seven  hours." 
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"Shore  the  road  bed  of  the  Detroit  and 
Mackinac  railroad  was  better  than  that 
-of  any  other  railroad  in  Michigan.   Dur- 
ing the  recent  terrible  snow  storms  and 


"Considering  the  total  suspension  of 
traffic,  both  passenger  and  freight,  on 
many  of  the  other  roads  in  Michigan 
and  elsewhere  during  the  recent  unusual** 
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ly  severe  winter,  the  statement  I  have 
just  made  reflected  great  credit  on  our 
company." 

"What  plan  has  your  company  follow- 
ed in  reference  to  this  county,  Mr. 
Luce?" 

"Our  purpose  is  to  build  up  this  coun- 
try, and  we  are  doing  everything  we  can 
to  accomplish  this  result.  In  fact,  the 
Tawas  sugar  factory  that  you  may  see 
through  the  window  is  a  result  of  our 
efforts.  To  support  this  factory,  we  are 
educating  the  farmers  to  grow  sugar 
beets  for  which  the  soil  hereabouts  is 
especially  suited.  Our  road  is  prosper- 
ous and  so  is  the  country.  We  have 
grand  opportunities  awaiting  the  man 
with  money  or  the  man  who  wants  a 
home.  We  are  near  the  water,  for  the 
Detroit  and  Mackinac  skirts  the  shore  of 
Lake  Huron  for  a  distance  of  135  miles. 
"In  June,  concluded  Mr.  Luce,  we  ex- 
pect to  enter  Cheboygan.  We  will  then 
have  a  through  line  from  the  north — ^a 
privilege  that  has  not  been  possible  to  us 
heretofore,  and  which  advantage  should 
be  of  great  benefit  to  us  and  to  our 
country." 

A  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Luce  in- 
duced me  to  visit  Michigan's  well  known 
lumbermen,  the  Louds  of  Au  Sable,  and 
Oscoda,  Here  is  located  the  Au  Sable, 
famous  throughout  America  a5  a  trout 
stream,  but  also  destined  to  be  equally 
well  known  as  a  mver  of  exceptiona 
value  to  the  manufacturers. 
«  It  is  estimated  that  this  river  will  pro- 
duce between  4,000  to  6,000  horse  power 
— and  this  power  is  largely  going  to 
waste.  The  intention  of  the  Louds  is  to 
establish  power  plants  at  a  point  a  few 
miles  up  the  river  and  transmit  this 
power  by  electricity  to  a  number  of  pro- 
jected industries  along  the  lines  of  their 
railroad,  the  Au  Sable  and  Northwest- 
em.  The  unsurpassed  advantages  of 
free  water  power  as  too  little  understood 
by  manufacturers  in  Michigan.  Were 
they  better  acquainted  with  the  power 
of  these  streams — and  there  are  a  large 
number  of  rivers  in  Michigan  capable  of 
producing  from  1,000  to  5,000  horse 
power — it  would  not  be  long  before 
manufacturers  would  be  taking  up  these 
advantages  of  cheap  power. 

The  Louds  are  running  all  of  their  im- 


mense mills,  by  means  of  water  power — 
from  the  Au  Sable  river. 

Along  the  Au  Sable  and  Northwestern 
is  found  excellent  sport  in  hunting  and 
fishing.  Here  also  is  seen  the  results  of 
the  colonization  plan  adopted  by  the 
Louds  in  the  Amish  settlement  that  was 
established  a  few  years  ago.  A  thrifty 
and  happy  people  who  till  the  soil,  are 
repaid  by  the  bounteous  yield  of  crops. 

As  I  rode  along  in  the  parlor  car,  my 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  many 
changes  in  this  country  since  my  last 
visit.  Side  by  side  with  the  well  tilled 
farms  of  the  present  were  to  be  seen  the 
burnt  and  blackened  stumps  so  sugges- 
tive of  the  glory  of  the  past.  And  what 
a  contrast !  Where  formerly  90,000,000 
and  100,000,000  feet  of  logs  were  annu- 
ally taken  to  the  once  thriving  lumbering 
city  of  Black  River,  today  a  deserted  and 
abandoned  row  of  buildings  met  my 
gaze. 

Alpena,  however,  was  a  lively  picture 
of  activity.  The  Alpena  Portland  ce- 
ment plant  and  the  Fletcher  Paper  Co. 
were  busily  engaged  turning  out  mate- 
rial ready  for  shipment  to  various  parts 
of  the  country.  An  evidence  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Detroit  and  Mackinac  was 
seen  in  the  operation  of  a  new  plant 
of  the  Michigan  Alkali  G).,  that  was  re- 
cently located  at  Alpena  through  the 
energy  of  J.  D.  Hawks.  This  immense 
plant  represents  an  investment  of  $1,- 
500,000,  and  covers  100  acres  of  ground, 
giving  employment  at  present  to  150 
men.  Its  capacity  is  2,000  tons  daily  of 
crushed  limestone,  27,000  tons  of  which 
is  shipped  monthly  to  the  Ford  Co,  at 
Wyandotte,  the  remainder  of  the  output 
is  disposed  of  to  beet  sugar  factories  and 
to  cement  plants,  both  of  which  can  buy 
this  stone  for  less  than  is  possible  for 
them  to  quarry  it.  In  discussing  the 
quality  of  this  Alpena  limestone,  Mr. 
Harris,  superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
Alkali  Co.,  said: 

"Alpena  is  bound  to  be  the  center  of 
cement  manufacture  in  Michigan.  We 
have  at  hand  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
limestone,  marl  and  clay,  used  in  the 
making  of  this  new  and  valuable  com- 
modity. The  Alpena  limestone  is  of 
much  better  quality  than  the  limestone 
^oun<l  in  the  Ohio  quarries  and  requires 
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on  this  account  less  coal  in  making  ce- 
ment than  is  found  nc-ce^-^rv  u  .L.io.* 
parts  of  the  country. 

"A  further  evidence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cement  industry  in  Alpena 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  preliminary  opera- 
tions of  the  El  Cajon  Cement  Co.  in 


ted  States  was  only  229,000  barrels  in 
1880.  Since  that  time,  owing  to  its  var- 
ied uses,  the  output  has  increased  stead- 
ily until  in  1893,  the  production  was 
4,700,000,  while  in  1903  the  total  output 
reached  the  enormous  amount  of  19,000,- 
000  barrels. 


Residence  of  C.  R.  Henry,  Alpena,  Mich. 


which  are  interested  the  Louds  of  Au 
Sable.     It  is   understood  that  a  plant 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  1,200  to  1,500 
barrels  is  to  be  put  up. 
The  production  of  cement  in  the  Uni- 


Michigan  has  indeed  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  cement  industry  during 
the  past  few  years. 

An  important  matter  that  is  now  re- 
ceiving attention  is  the  agricultural  pos- 
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sibilities  of  the  soil.  For  years,  farming 
has  been  carried  on  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country  and  only  this  year,  Alpena 
county  received  first  prize  at  the  state 
fair,  while  Iosco  and  Alcona  counticb 
were  praised  for  their  very  creditable 
exhibits.  It  occurred  to  me  to  call  on 
L.  J.  Sylvester,  of  Alpena,  who  is  a  pio- 
x?eer  farmer  in  this  section.  I  found  him 
at  his  office  in  Alpena  where  he  is  inter- 
ested in  a  number  of  important  enter- 
prises in  that  city. 

Mr.  Sylvester  is  a  wideawake  and  pro- 
gressive farmer,  whose  experience  ha? 
given  him  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
future  of  Northern  Michigan  as  an  agri- 
cultural country. 

"Where  is  your  farm  situated,  Mr. 
Sylvester  ?" 

"In  Green  township,  fifteen  miles  west 
of  Alpena,  on  the  Alpena  and  Hillman 
mail  route." 

"How  long  have  you  been  there?" 
"Since  the  summer  of  1871 ;  when  I 
felled  the  first  tree." 

"What  is  the  character  of  the  land  as 
to  soil,  timber,  etc?" 

"The  soil  is  clay  loam;  timber,  beech, 
maple,  hemlock  and  elm;  land,  gently 
rolling." 

"How  many  acres  have  you,  all  told?" 
"Seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  acres 
altogether ;  of  these  about  400  acres  are 
cultivated,  280  acres  of  which  lying  in 
one  block  constitutes  the  *Home  Farm' 
where  house,  barns  and  other  buildings 
are  situated." 

"I  presume  you  have  raised  quite  a 
variety  of  crops  during  all  the  years  you 
have  been  on  your  farm,  Mr.  Sylves- 
ter?" 

"Why,  yes,  pretty  much  all  kinds  that 
may  ,be  be  grown  in  this  latitude,  such 
as  wheat,  corn,  oats,  peas,  beans,  pota- 
toes, and  all  the  usual  root  crops." 

"Speaking  of  corn,  is  it  not  true  that 
as  a  corn  country,  this  section  is  a  fail- 
ure?" 

"No,  sir ;  it  is  not  true ;  I  have  planted 
corn  33  years  in  succession,  using  "Smut 
Nose'  and  'White  Flint'  varieties  for  seed 
and  in  all  that  time,  have  only  failed  two 
years  of  securing  well  ripened  crops,  and 
I  have  raised  from  75  to  125  bushels 
of  unshelled  corn  per  acre  on  an  aver- 
age." 


"What  has  been  the  yield  per  acre  of 
your  other  crops?" 

"Of  wheat,  35  to  50  bushels  per  acre ; 
oats  40  to  75  bushels;  peas  20  to  30 
bushels;  potatoes  100  to  175  bushels; 
beans  18  to  30  bushels." 

"Do  you  raise  fruits  on  your  farm?" 

"Yes,  nearly  all  of  them,  such  as  ap- 
ples, plums,  cherries  and  pears,  and  I 
have  proved  that  all  kinds  of  small 
fruits  can  be  made  a  success." 

**I  understand  you  keep  stock  on  your 
farm,  is  that  so?" 

"Yes;  I  have  at  present  80  head  of 
cattle;  80  sheep  and  6  horses." 

**Do  you  thinlc  it  profitable,  judging 
from  your  experience,  to  raise  sheep  and 
cattii??" 

"I  do.  I  think  in  time  this  will  be  a 
good  dairy  country." 

"What  is  the  situation  of  your  neigh- 
borhood as  to  roads?" 

"Good;  why  say,  when  I  started  on 
my  farm  it  took  me  two  days  of  hard 
sledding  to  reach  it  from  Alpena;  now 
I  can  drive  from  my  place  to  town  in 


L.  J.  Silvester. 
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two  hours,     over     an  excellefnt  gravel 
road." 

"How  do  you  get  your  mail  ?" 
"By  mail  stage  which  passes  the  farm 
both  ways,  every  day." 

"What  may  be  said,  Mr.  Sylvester, 
as  to  water  in  your  section  of  the  coun- 
try?" 

"There   is    no    lack   of    water;   good 
water  is  obtained  by  digging  wells  of 


one  can  make  a  mistake  in  getting  an 
eighty,  and  beginning  work  on  it  at  once. 
He  ought  to  be  independent  in  a  few 
years." 

A  visit  to  J.  C.  Wood,  of  Alpena, 
brought  out  the  interesting  information 
that  the  Richardson  Plum  Co.,  in  Al- 
pena county,  has  an  orchard  of  4,00a 
plum  bearing  trees.  The  fruit  is  shipped 
to  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  New  York  and 


Street  in  Harrisville,  Mich. 


from  12  to  35  feet  in  depth,  besides  this 
there  are  springs  and  brooks  on  many  of 
our  farms." 

"Are  there  vacant  lands  for  sale  in 
your  section  ?" 

"Yes;  -with  the  disappearance  of  the 
hard  wood  timber,  thousands  of  acres 
of  good  lands  are  ready  for  cultivation 
and  may  be  had -by  the  man  who  is  seek- 
ing good  farming  property,  and  at  a  cost 
to  him  of  from  ^  to  $15  per  acre." 

"Then,  Mr.  Sylvester,  you  would  con- 


She-Boy-Again. 

sider  that  you  have     a     gfreat  farming 
cruntry  around  here?" 

"There  is  none  better    in    Michigan, 
emphatically   replied   Mr.   Sylvester,   no 


comprise  the  Shippers*  Pride,  Niagara, 
Bradshaw,  Lombards  and  other  varieties. 
The  Shropshire  Damson,  another  well 
known  plum,  here  grown,  is  the  kind 
used  in  the  making  of  plum  puddings. 
In  this  supposedly  cold  country,  the  sen- 
sitive Imperial  Gage  thrives  and  de- 
velops into  the  lucious  fruit  so  highly 
prized  by  epicures,  while  the  Rene 
Claude  Bava  green  plum  is  a  source  of 
much  profit  to  the  growers. 

Onaway,  styled  the  "Young  Giant  of 
the  North  Woods,"  held  a  peculiar  fas- 
cination for  me  and  there  I  went  to  note 
the  changes  that  I  felt  must  have  taken 
place.  Merritt  Chandler,  Onaway's 
Grand  Old  Man,  preserved  his  35,000 
acres  of  har  wood  land  and  refused  to 
sell  to  any  unless  they  would  locate  per- 
manently in  this  section.  This  decision, 
firmly  adhered  to,  made  it  possible  for 
the  introduction  of  a  new  industry,  and 
here  in  this  young  city,  Lobdell  and 
Bailey  Manufacturing  Co.,  located  and 
began  manufacturing  operations  on  a 
grand  scale. 

Onaway  is  named  after  the  character 
in  Longfellow's  Hiawatha    and    means 
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*'wide  awake,"  a  title  which  it  justly  de- 
serves. It  is  only  five  years  old  and  yet 
has  a  new  equipment  and  complete  sys- 
tem of  water  works,  ample  pumping  fa- 
cilities and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
pure  water.  The  city  has  an  electric 
light  plant  and  other  modem  conveni- 
ences that  serve  to  indicate  the  progres- 
siveness  of  its  people. 

"We  located  here  in  September,  1901," 
said  Mr.  Lobdell,  president  of  The  Lob- 
dell  and  Bailey  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
at  that  time  Onaway  had  a  population  of 


The  Lobdell  &  Bailey  Mfg.  Co.  own  28,- 
000  acres  of  timbered  lands,  they  have 
their  own  logging  railroad  and  produce 
annually  16,000,000  feet  of  logs  which 
are  manufactured  into  flooring,  ceiling, 
siding,  bicycle  wood  rim  strips  and  guard 
strips  and  finished  rims  and  guards. 
This  raw  material  is  shipped  to  the 
factories  of  the  American  Wood  Rim 
Co.,  at  Bradford,  Pa.,  and  to  Paris, 
France.  They  are  also  large  producers  of 
shingles,  ties,  telegraph  poles  and  posts, 
broom  handles,  rods  and  rounds  used  in 


City  Hall,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


between  700  and  800  people.  Today 
there  are  almost  3,000  permanent  resi- 
dents of  our  city. 

"How  many  employes  have  you  at  the 
present  time,  Mr.  Lobdell,  and  how 
much  money  do  you  distribute  in  your 
city?" 

"We  employ  from  500  to  650  people 
throughout  the  year  and  our  pay  roll 
amounts  to  $25,000  or  $30,000  each 
month." 

Mr.   Lobdell   also   informed   me   that 


the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  chairs. 
Their  large  plants  with  warehouse,  store 
and  stables  cover  sixty  acres  of  land. 
The  company  has  been  very  generous 
with  their  employes  and  have  assisted 
them  to  build  their  own  homes  by  grant- 
ing liberal  terms  in  paying  for  their 
houses. 

Cheboygan  is  situated  300  miles  north 
of  Detroit  and  is  the  present  terminus 
of  the  Detroit  and  Mackinac  railway.  It 
is  a  city  of  about  8,000  inhabitants,  and 
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while  its  location  on  Lake  Huron  as  well 
as  its  proximity  to  the  large  number  of 
lakes  and  inland  streams  makes  it  a  de- 
sirable summer  resort,  still  the  advan- 
tages of  cheap  water  power  have  served 
to  attract  to  this  city  a  number  of  large 
manufacturers. 

The  Cheboygan  Paper  Co.  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  complete  paper 
mills  in  the  country.  The  building  of 
which  there  are  about  half  a  dozen  at 
present,  are  built  entirely  of  Alpena  ce- 
ment, and  cover. ID  acres  of  land. 

The  river  furnishes  about  3,000  horse 
power  to  run  the  mill,  a  fact  of  much 
significance  in  these  times. 

The  Pfister  &  Vogel  Co.,  at  Cheboy- 
gan, have  one  of  the  largest  tanneries  in 
the  world. 

There  are  nearly  20  immense  buildings 
belonging  to  this  firm,  covering  many 
acres  of  ground  and  producing  a  yearly 
output  that  reaches  far  into  the  millions. 

My  return  trip  was  enlivened  by  a 
number  of  sportsmen  on  the  train  who 
were  relating  their  ex;periences  in  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  in  the  forests  and 
streams  of  Michigan.  Had  I  not  known 
from  personal  knowledge  that  this  sec- 
tion of  Michigan  was  unusually  well 
stocked  with  game  and  fish,  the  stories 
related  by  these  lovers  of  the  rod  and 
g^n  would  certainly  have  given  me  a 
poor  opinion  of  their  veracity. 

I  was  also  amazed  at  the  extent  of  the 
resort  business  of  this  country.  The 
Lake  Huron  shore  resorts,  such  as  Ta- 
was  Beach  and  Linwood  Park,  as  well  as 
thfe  numerous  inland  lakes,  were  giving 
evidences  of  their  growing  popularity. 

This  section  is  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  great  summer  resorts  of  the  northern 
country. 

Bay  City,  the  starting  point  of  the  De- 
tioit  and  Mackinac  Railway,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  in  Michigan. 
It  is  reached  by  three  great  systems  of 
railroads,  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Pere 
Marquette  and  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  is 
also  favorably  known  for  the  facilities 
afforded  in  its  harbor  to  the  largest  boats 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Here  is  located  the 
Michigan  Pipe  Company,  makers  of 
wooden  pipe;  the  Bousfield  Company, 
manufacturers  of  wooden  ware;  the  In- 
dustrial Works,  iron  founders,  and  the 


North  American  Chemical  Company,  all 
of  which  are  among  the  largest  of  their 
class  in  the  world. 

Many  other  interests  in  manufactur- 
ing have  aided  in  making  Bay  City  so 
well  and  favorably  known  in  the  business 
world. 

Coal  mining,  although  of  recent  devel- 
opment, has  reached  great  importance  in 
Bay  County.  Already  a  number  of  mines 
are  in  operation,  which  give  employment 
to  many  wage-earners,  and  distribute 
large  sums  of  money  weekly  among  the 
people  of  this  section. 

This  new  industry  has  resulted  in  in- 
ducing manufacturers  to  locate  in  Baj 
City  on  account  of  the  low  cost  of  fuel. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  is  an  in^port- 
ant  addition  to  the  business  interests  of 
this  city.  Owing  to  the  unequaled  ad- 
vantages of  soil,  location,  etc.,  the  farm- 
ers have  largely  devoted  their  energy  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet.  The 
result  of  their  efforts  necessitated  the  es- 
tablishment of  sugar  factories  to  take 
care  of  these  beets,  and  to-day  a  number 
of  these  large  institutions  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  1,000  to  1,500  barrels,  are  to 
be  found  in  Bay  City. 

My  trip  through  the  Lake  Huron 
shore  country  impressed  me  with  the 
permanence  of  the  change  that  had  ta- 
ken place  in  this  section  of  Michigan. 
Where  ruined  forests  were  to  be  seen  a 
few  years  ago,  well  cultivated  fields  now 
met  my  gaze.  Rushing  streams  that 
once  furnished  means  for  the  transit  of 
logs  are  utilized  now  to  turn  the  wheels 
of  the  factory;  schools  and  churches 
flourished  in  places  once  given  up  entire- 
ly to  the  coarse  song  and  ribald  jest  of 
the  lumberjack ;  the  glory  of  the  past  was 
fast  growing  dim  and  in  its  place  was 
coming  the  light  of  a  new  era. 

The  Detroit  and  Mackinac  Railway, 
known  as  The  Turtle  Route,  had  justified 
its  reputation  for  progress.  The  large 
industries  established,  the  new  towns 
founded  along  its  lines,  and  the  immense 
responsibility  of  caring  for  the  welfare 
of  its  many  people,  made  clear  the  won- 
ders worked  by  this  new  railroad  and 
gave  a  modern  interpretation  to  the  old 
Hindoo  legend  wherein  the  weight  of 
the  universe  was  carried 

"ON  THE  TURTLE'S  BACK." 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  GREAT  STATE 

What  is  being  done  In  the  field  of  production  in  Michigan. 


[The  Gateway  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
and  publish  in  this  department  brief  articles, 
giviniT  trustworthy  information  regarding 
important  developments  in  •i"«*»tf*w.  Infor- 
mation of  this  sort  will  be  welcomed  and 
printed  without  price  in  conformity  with  the 
policy  of  The  Gateway  to  aid  in  the  material 
rrowth  of  the  State.] 

Waterfo^rl  Xvmerous. 

An  unusual  number  of  wild  swan 
have  been  seen  in  the  Monroe  marshes, 
many  have  been  killed  between  there 
and  Toledo,  and  in  April  there  was  a 
big  flock  at  the  Flats.  There  have  also 
been  many  wild  geese  this  year.  The 
spring  duck  season  was  a  successful 
one. 


Ne^r    Loconotlves. 

The  40  new  locomotives  ordered 
some  months  ago  by  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral have  been  delivered  and  are  in  ser- 
vice. They  were  manufactured  by  the 
American  Locomotive  Works  at  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y. 

The  Mlchlsan  Central  an  a  School  for  Rall- 


The  Michigan  Central  railroad  has 
developed  a  number  of  railroad  men  of 
pre-eminent  ability,  whose  present 
commanding  positions  in  the  railroad 
world  could  never  have  been  attained 
had  it  not  been  less  severe  and  exact- 
ing early  training  under  President  H. 
B.  Ledyard  and  his  brilliant  heads  of 
departments.  Charles  S.  Fee  has  grad- 
ually become  a  figure  of  national  im- 
portance in  railroad  circles.  His  rise 
has  been  steady,  his  talents  gradually 
expanding,  until  he  has  become  a  mas- 
ter in  the  higher  realms  of  traffic.  His 
pre-eminent  standing  is  based  on  his 
unusual  insight.  Aptly,  might  it  be 
said,  Mr.  Fee  illustrates  the  difference 
between  "ability"  and  "capacity."  The 
"ability"  to  earn  money,  for  example, 
will  enable  a  man  to  buy  many  things,, 
but  he  cannot  buy  "capacity,"  which  is 
an  inherent,  fundamental  gift.  And 
Mr.  Fee  has  "capacity"  in  large  meas- 
ure, else  he  never  could  have  reached 
his  present  splendid  position  as  chief 


of  staff  side  by  side  with  the  railroad 
kings  of  our  country. 

Charles  S.  Fee  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  E.  O.  McCormick  in  the  posi- 
tion of  passenger  traffic  manager  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  Mr. 
Fee  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest 
passenger  men  in  the  business,  and  it 
was  this  fact,  together  with  familiar- 
ity with  transcontinental  and  trans- 
pacific passenger  business,  more  partic- 
ularly with  colonist,  that  prompted 
Traffic  Director  Stubbs  to  secure  his 
services.  Mr.  Fee  has  been  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  identified  with  the  Hanni- 
bal and  St.  Joe  for  some  little  time. 
He  began  his  railroad  career  with  the 
Michigan  Central. 


Detroit    Gas    and    Street    Railway    Bonder 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  rela- 
tive investment  value  of  Detroit  United 
Railway  4j4  per  cent  first  consolidated 
mortgage  bonds  and  the  Detroit  City 
Gas  Co.'s  5  per  cent  general  mortgage 
nine  and  ten-year  bonds,  the  United 
States  Investor  says  the  gas  bonds  are 
probably  the  strongest  from  an  invest- 
ment standpoint,  although  the  Detroit 
United  Railway  bonds  appear  to  be 
well  regarded.  The  D.  U.  R.'s  net  in- 
crease for  1902  and  1903  was  almost 
twice  the  interest  charges  on  the  bonds. 
The  gas  company's  franchises  do  not 
expire  until  1923,  or  nine  years  after 
the  maturity  of  the  bonds. 


The    Great    Pnevnuitlc    Tool    Company. 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  former  president 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
while  in  Detroit  stated  there  would  be 
large  extensions  to  the  Boyer  plant  of 
the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  in 
which  he  is  heavily  interested.  The 
company  has  plants  in  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, New  York,  Buffalo  and  Franklin, 
Pa.,  and  the  business  may  be  concen- 
trated by  moving  the  Chicago  plant  to 
Detroit. 
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New  Flah  OompanT'. 

A  company  has  been  formed  at  Mt. 
Clemens  to  catch  German  carp,  known 
as  the  St.  Clair-Erie  Carp  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  fish  are  caught  from  earliest  spring 
until  June  and  kept  in  ponds  and  fed 
until  sold  for  the  market  in  large  cities. 
Ther6  is  a  great  demand"  for  the  fish  in 
the  east. 

S«sar    Beet«    In    Chippewa    County'. 

Sugar  beet  culture  is  to  be  given  an 
extensive  test  in  the  east  end  of  the 
upper  peninsula  this  year,  a  number  of 
Chippewa  county  farmers  having 
signed  contracts  to  raise  beets  for  the 
Menominee  Sugar  Co.,  whose  big  mill 
went  into  commission  last  fall.  The 
company  agrees  to  pay  $4.25  per  ton 
for  the  beets,  delivered  at  the  Soo. 


Taxes  In  Michigan* 

Taxpayers  who  have  blamed  the  leg- 
islature for  extravagance  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  heaviest  in- 
crease is  made  in  cities,  counties  and 
villages.     During  the  past  five  years 


village  taxes  have  almost  doubled,  city 
taxes  have  increased  25  per  cent,  and 
county  taxes  over  26  per  cent.  The 
state  tax  commission,  organized  four 
years  ago,  has  added  $569,166,651  to  the 
tax  rolls  by  increasing  valuations  and 
discovering  unlisted  property.  If  the 
commission  had  not  done  this  the  aver- 
age rate  of  taxation  in  the  state  to-day 
would  be  $26.85  instead  of  $16.91  per 
$1,000  of  valuation. 

These  dicoveries  have  been  made  by 
the  board  while  getting  at  the  average 
general  rate  for  the  purpose  of  taxing 
the  railroads,  and  they  report  that  the 
increase  in  state  appropriations  by  the 
legislature  is  insignificant  as  compared 
with  the  extravagance  of  aldermen  and 
village  boards.  The  following  table 
shows  how  taxes  have  been  increased 
in  five  years : 

1899.  1903. 

State  tex $  3,725,872.87    $  4,003,255.11 

County  tax 2^5,338.12        3,373,083-^2 

Township  tax  ...     5,303,15477        5,873,126.84 

Highway  labor  tax     1,215,525.0a 

City  tax 8,399,985.85      10,51  i,99i.67 

Village  tax 577,^5945^       1,022,035.57 

Total  texes $20492,036.17    $25,999,017^ 

The  total  taxes  in  1900  were  $20,380,- 
532.86.  For  1901  they  were  $23,350,- 
404.37,  and  for  1902,  $23476,733.55.  In 
the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  state 
tax  commission  more  than  doubled  the 
amount  of  personal  property  on  the 
rolls,  but  since  then  the  increase  has 
not  been  so  large,  indicating  that  much 
of  this  sort  of  property  has  gone  into 
hiding.  Following  is  the  tax  record 
for  the  past  five  years : 

Total  as-  Total  valu- 

sessed  valu-  ation  of  the 

ation  of  the  state  for 

state  for  1899.  1903. 

Real  estate  ....$825,858,711  $1,157,387,028 

Personal   142,330,376  349,968,71c 

Total    $968,189,087  $1,537,355,738 

The  average  rate  of  taxation  for  1899, 
including  highway  labor  tax  (estimat- 
ed) was  $22.34  per  $1,000. 

If  the  tax  levy  for  1903  was  no  larger 
than  in  1899  (adding  the  same  amount 
for  highway  labor  tax  as  reported  for 
1901,  making  the  total  tax  levy  $21,- 
637,718.57)  and  the  assessed  valuation 
the  same  as  reported  for  1903  ($1,537,- 
355,738)  the  average  rate  would  be 
$14.07  per  $1,000. 


Napleoi  aid  tlie  Actress  Hie.  Georges, 

Was  it  the  Artiste  or  the  Woman  that  Attracted  Him. 
by   C.  /.  B. 


The  manuscript  of  the  'Memoires"  of 
Mile.  Georges  was  purchased  for  a  mere 
song  last  winter  at  a  sale  at  the  Hotel 
Drouof  by  M.  Cheramy,  the  well  known 
collector.  It  consists  of  170  large  pages, 
covered  and  occasionally  cross  written  in 
the  irregular  handwriting  of  the  great  ac- 
tress, and  gives  some  vivid  glimpses  of 
the  memorable  flirtation  between  the 
First  Consul  and  herself.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  editor  of  the  "Revue 
Bleu,"  of  Paris,  through  which  the 
memoirs  are  running  serially,  there  is 
given  herewith  from  the  advaince  sheets  a 
few  extracts  from  this  interesting  docu- 
ment. Mile.  Georges,  out  of  the  most 
famous  actresses  in  her  day  (her  furni- 
ture, her  bed  and  her  looking  glass  may 
be  remembered,  by  the  way,  by  American 
visitors  to  the  World's  Fair  of  1900), 
comes  forth  in  these  pages  as  a  sort  of 
Parisian  Pepys  in  frills  and  furbelows. 
She  writes  with  great  frankness,  and  dis- 
closes the  humors  and  whims  of  the  time 
in  which  she  was  so  popular,  not  only 
those  of  Bonaparte,  but  of  Talma  and 
many  another  famous  figure.  Her  ac- 
count of  her  first  meeting  with  Bonaparte 
is  piquant. 

She  had  retired  to  her  apartment,  after 
having  played  the  part  of  Clytemnestra 
at  the  Francaise.  The  First  Consul  had 
been  present  at  the  performance,  and  on 
entering  her  house  she  found  Constant, 
his  confidential  valet,  waiting  to  ask 
whether  the  First  Consul  might  send  his 
carriage  for  her  on  the  following  even- 
ing, to  conduct  her  to  Saint-Cloud,  in 
order  that  he  might  congratulate  her 
upon  her  success.  The  request  caused 
the  young  actress  great  embarrassment, 
but  her  first  thought,  nevertheless,  was 
of  what  she  should  wear.  The  narrative 
of  her  visit  then  proceeds  as  follows: 

At  the  appointed  time  I  found  the 
First  Consul's  carriage  at  my  door.  Cesar, 
the  coachman,  was  on  the  box.  It  was 
this  same  Cesar  who  drove  the  carriage 
containing  General  Bonaparte  on  the  oc- 


casion of  the  attempted  assassination  in 
the  Rue  Saint-Nicaise,  and,  being  worse 
for  drink  at  the  time,  Cesar  whipped  up 
his  horses  so  unexpectedly  as  to  diereby 
save  his  master's  life.  I  jumped  some- 
what nervously  into  the  carriage,  and 
Cesar  drove  off  at  a  rapid  trot.  We  soon 
reached  Saint-Cloud.  I  wore  a  white 
muslin  neglige  gown,  a  lace  veil  and  a 
cashmere  shawl.  Roustan  received  me  at 
the  door  and  conducted  me  to  the  private 
apartments.  The  room  was  a  very  large 
one,  and  was  lighted  up  as  if  for  a  ball — 
immense  candelabra  and  a  huge  chande- 
lier were  blazing  away  with  hundreds  of 
candles.  I  felt  very  much  frightened.  I 
half  concealed  myself  near  the  chimney- 
piece  and  drew  down  my  veil.  I  heard 
a  slight  noise.  How  my  heart  beat!  It 
was  the  First  Consul.  He  entered  the 
room  with  rapid  steps  by  a  small  door 
leading  from  his  library.  He  wore  white 
silk  stockings,  white  satin  knee  breeches, 
a  green  uniform  with  red  collar  and  trim- 
mings. He  carried  his  hat  under  his  arm. 
I  arose.  He  walked  straight  up  to  me 
and  gazed  at  me  with  that  penetrating 
but  winning  smile  so  peculiarly  his  own. 
He  took  my  hand  and  made  me  sit  down 
on  a  large  divan.  As  he  did  so  he  raised 
my  veil  with  his  right  hand,  and,  without 
further  ado,  simply  threw  it  on  the  floor. 
I  said  to  myself :  "Oh,  my  beautiful  veil ! 
If  he  walks  on  it  he  will  spoil  it !"  It  was 
very  annoying.  Bonaparte's  first  words 
were:  "Why,  how  your  hand  trembles, 
you  must  not  be  afraid  of  n^e.  I  thought 
you  were  exceedingly  beautiful  last  even- 
ing, madame ;  your  acting  was  perfection, 
and  I  wish  to  compliment  you.  You  see, 
I  am  more  polite  than  you  are." 

"How  so,  sir?" 

"How  so?  Why,  I  sent  you  a  present 
of  3,000  francs  the  other  evening  after 
your  performance  of  "Emilie"  as  a  token 
of  my  appreciation.  I  naturally  expected 
that  you  would  have  asked  permission  to 
present  yourself  at  the  palace  in  order  to 
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thank  me.  But  the  fair  and  proud  "Em- 
ilie'  did  not  come.*' 

I  felt  embarrassed  and  replied:  "I 
didn't  know  what  to  do ;  besides,  I  should 
never  have  presumed  to  take  such  a  lib- 
erty." 

"Very  poor  excuse — are  you  then  so 
afraid  of  me?" 

"Yes/' 

"And  now?" 

"Now  I  am  more  afraid  of  you  than 
before!" 

The  First  Consul  laughed  heartily,  and 
then  said,  brusquely:  "What  are  your 
Christian  names?" 

"Josephine-Marguerite." 

"Josephine  pleases  me.  I  like  that 
name,  but  I  am  going  to  call  you  Geor- 
gina — will  that  suit  you  ?" 

This  name  Georgina  was  that  by  which 
I  was  ever  afterward  called  by  the  First 
Consul,  and  later  by  the  Emperor  and  the 
imperial  family. 

"But  you  don't  talk,  Georgina — why?" 

"Because  all  these  lights  fatigue  me; 
please  have  some  of  them  extinguished, 
and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  converse  with 
you." 

The  First  Consul  rang  the  bell  for 
Roustan,  and  said:  "Give  your  orders, 
Georgina." 

"Put  out  the  candles  in  the  chande- 
lier!" 

"Is  that  enough?" 

"No!  Put  out  half  the  candles  in  those 
huge  candelabras." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  First  Consul  to 
Roustan,  "put  them  out!" 

He  then  asked:  "Is  there  too  much 
light  for  you  now  ?" 

"Not  too  much— just  right." 

The  First  Consul  seemed  to  enjoy  im- 
mensely this  informal  chat  with  a  young 
girl  who  talked  with  him  simply  and 
without  affectation. 

"Now  then,  Georgina,  tell  me  all  about 
yourself;  be  frank  and  good  natured, 
and  tell  me  everything!" 

He  was  so  nice  and  pleasant  that  my 
fears  disappeared,  and  I  said,  "I  shall 
bore  you  \  besides,  how  can  I  tell  you  all 
that  you  ask  ?  I  am  not  witty,  and  am 
rather  a  poor  story  teller." 

"Never  mind ;  try !" 

I  then  told  him  all  about  myself;  how 


I  happened  to  come  to  Paris,  and,  in  fact,, 
all  my  petty  annoyances. 

"So,  my  little  lady,  you  were  not  rich 
then,  but  how  are  you  getting  on  now? 
Who  gave  you  that  beautiful  cashmere^ 
and  this  nice  veil?" 

I  was  sure  he  knew  everj'thing  so  I 
told  him  frankly  that  the  shawl  and  the 
veil  were  presents  from  Prince  Sapieha. 

"Very  good.  I  see  that  you  are  not 
telling  fibs.  You  must  come  often  to  see 
me ;  promise  me  to  do  so,  won't  you  ?" 

He  was  very  thoughtful  and  consider- 
ate. He  did  not  wound  my  pride  nor  ray 
modesty,  and,  mon  Dieu !  I  don't  say  that 
he  fell  in  love  with  me,  but  I  certainly 
seemed  to  please  him.  He  became  rather 
agitated,  and  I  could  see  that  he  was 
desirous  of  making  himself  agreeable  to 
me.  I  begged  him  to  let  me  go  home,  as 
I  was  nervous  and  tired.  He  somewhat 
reluctantly  consented,  on  condition  that 
I  should  come  to  see  him  at  Saint-Qoud 
two  days  after.  The  First  Consul  helped 
me  put  on  my  shawl  and  veil.  As  he  bade 
me  good  evening  he  kissed  me  on  my 
forehead.  I  burst  out  laughing,  and 
rather  stupidly  said,  "Ah,  you  have  beew 
kissing  the  veil  given  me  by  Prince  Sa- 
pieha!" Whereupon  he  violently  drew 
off  the  veil  and  tore  it  into  a  thousand 
shreds.  Then  he  snatched  away  from  my 
shoulders  the  beautiful  cashmere  shawl 
and  trampled  it  under  his  feet.  I  had 
around  my  neck  a  tiny  little  gold  chain- 
with  a  very  insignificant  pink  coral  me- 
dallion. On  my  little  finger  I  wore  a 
small  ring  with  a  crystal,  beneath  which 
Mme.  Ponty  had  placed  a  lock  of  Mile. 
Raucourt's  white  hair.  The  First  Consul 
tore  off  the  chain  and  the  ring  and  vio- 
lently stamped  upon  them  with  his  heel. 
He  was  quite  angry,  and  I  said  to  my- 
self :  "Good  heavens !  It  will  be  a  long 
while  before  I  ever  come  out  here  again."" 
I  was,  indeed,  very  frightened.  The  Con- 
sul came  near  me  after  his  outburst  of 
temper  had  passed  away,  and  in  a  very 
gentle  voice  said: 

"Georgina,  henceforth  you  must  have 
nothing  except  what  I  give  you.  You 
need  not  get  sulky;  that  would  not  be 
nice,  and  I  should  in  that  case  have  a 
very  poor  opinion  o£  your  sentiments.'* 

"You  are  quite  right,  sir.     No,  I  am 
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not  sulky,"  I  said,  "but  I  am  awfully  cold 
without  my  shawl  and  veil." 

He  rang  for  Constant  and  said  to  him : 
"Bring  me  a  white  cashmere  shawl  and  a 
large  veil  of  English  lace. ' 

He  walked  with  me  to  the  Orangery, 
and  said :  "I  shall  hope  to  see  you  again, 
Georgina,  day  after  to-morrow.  Until 
then,  goodby!" 

This  is  literally  and  exactly  what  hap- 
pened at  my  tirst  interview  with  this 
"homme  immense,"  this  gigantic  and  ter- 
rible man. 

Mile.  Georges  next  day  related  her 
story  to  Talma,  who  had  long  befriended 
the  young  tragedienne  and  took  a  fath- 
erly interest  in  her.  The  young  girl  ex- 
pressed her  fears  and  asked  Talma's  ad- 
vice, which  was  given  frankly  and  with 
great  common  sense.  Mile.  Georges  ob- 
jected that  the  all-powerful  Bonaparte 
could  never  really  love  her.     "You  see. 


Talma,  I  want  him  to  love  me,  and  then 
I  should  be  really  happy;  for  I  already 
see  that  I  am  becoming  really  fond  of 
him,  but  if  I  can  only  see  him  when  he 
orders  me  to  do  so,  it  would  be  mere 
slavery."  "Oh,  nonsense,"  replied  Talma, 
"go  to  saint-Cloud  to-morrow,  as  the 
First  Consul  wishes,  otherwise  you  will 
get  yourself  into  all  sorts  of  trouble." 

Mile.  Georges  took  Talma's  advice. 
The  vivacious  and  ambitious  actress 
gives  further  details  in  her  diary  of  the 
subsequent  meetings  between  Bonaparte 
and  herself.  They  are  of  such  a  minute 
and  circumstantial  character  that,  at  the 
desire  of  the  late  Princess  Mathilde,  the 
journal,  which  some  years  ago  was  in  the 
possession  of  Mme.  .Desbordes-Valmore, 
a  descendant  of  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mile.  Georges,  was  long  kept  in  privacy. 
With  the  death  of  the  princess  all  obsta- 
cles to  the  publication  of  the  book  seemed 
to  have  been  removed. 


TmtAfnlly  Spoken. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  prefixing  the 
phrase  "I  say"  to  his  remarks,  but  an- 
noyed to  hear  that  a  neighbor  ridiculed 
that  peculiarity,  he  abruptly  accosted 
him: 

"I  say,  sir,  I  hear  you  say  I  say  I  say 
to  every  word  I  say.    But  I  deny  it." 

To  this  the  other  promptly  retorted : 

"I  say,  sir,  you  say  I  say  you  say  I  say 
to  every  word  you  say.    But  I  deny  it." 


Far  Sighted  and  Asanred. 

"You  seem  to  have  no  ambition,"  as- 
serted the  strenuous  one. 

"But  I  have,"  said  the  indolent  man; 
"I  intend  to  be  rich." 

"Then  why  don't  you  work — like 
Brown,  for  instance?" 

"Ah,"  said  the  indolent  man,  "I've  had 
my  eye  on  him  for  some  time.  Good  fel- 
low. Brown.  I  like  to  see  him  piling 
wealth  up.    He's  working  for  me." 

"Working  for  you  ?" 

"Yes;  he's. killing  himself  making  a 
fortune,  and  I  plan  to  get  it  by  marrying 
his  widow." 


Wkere  Theorj-  flnlllees. 

Grimes.  "I  never  saw  another  like 
my  Uncle  John.  There  isn't  a  question 
dealing  with  commerce  or  finance  that 
he  can't  answer  without  a  moment's  hes- 
itation." ' 

Hysman.  "Is  your  uncle  a  very 
wealthy  man  ?" 

Grimes.  "Wealthy?  That's  a  good 
one.  Uncle  John  's  as  poor  as  Job's  tur- 
key." 

Hysman.  "Oh,  in  that  case,  I  guess 
you're  right.  I  don't  doubt  he  is  an  au- 
thority in  commerce  and  finance." 


The  Rnllns  Passion. 


Gateman  (at  railroad  station) — What 
train  do  you, want,  madam? 

Mrs.  Bargain  Hunter  (absently) — 
Let  me  see  what  trains  you  have,  please. 


PoUtely   Stated. 


"I  can  always  tell  when  you  are  going 
to  tell  a  lie,"  said  Cregg  to  Legg. 

"How?"  asked  Legg. 

"I  see  you  open  your  mouth,"  said 
Cregg 


Ilie  Paiama  Canal  Treaty. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  COLUMBIA  IN 
ATTEMPTING     TO     HOLD     UP     UNCLE     SAM. 


Panama  is  now  a  republic  acknowl- 
edged by  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  She  became  independent  because 
of  the  attempts  of  the  Columbia  gov- 
ernment to  use  the  canal  privileges  as  a 
means  of  extorting  money  from  the 
United  States,  who  wish  to  build  an  in- 
teroceanic  canal,  and  form  the  French 
canal  company  which  although  its  finan- 
cial resources  were  exhausted  still  had 
its  rights  and  franchises  which  the 
United  States  had  agreed  to  purchase  for 
a  large  sum  of  money. 

The  state  of  Panama  has  only  one  as- 
set; that  is  the  terrain  through  which — 
or  only  through  which — it  is  possible  to 
build  a  canal  between  the  two  oceans. 
Panama  has  no  other  resources,  being  a 
mountainous  region  without  minerals,  so 
far  as  exploration  has  shown.  Her  ag- 
ricultural territory  is  small  and  has  other 
limitations.  The  canal  and  the  transit 
facilities  of  the  isthmus  are  about  all 
there  is  of  the  commercial  existence  and 
national  prosperity  of  Panama. 

The  United  States  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Columbia,  agreeing  to  pay 
forty  millions  down,  and  a  million  a  year 
perpetually  after  the  canal  was  built,  as 
compensation  for  the  franchise.  The 
United  States  also  bargained  with  the 
French  canal  company  for  its  rights, 
agreeing  to  pay  forty  millions.  The  Col- 
umbians at  Bogota,  that  is  the  officials 
saw  an  opportunity  to  squeeze  the  United 
States  for  more  money  by  holding  back 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  levying 
blackmail  on  this  government  and  also  on 
the  French  canal  company. 

The  story  of  the  Columbian  intrigue, 
and  its  failure,  is  told  in  the  correspond- 
ence between  Secretary  Hay  and  Minis- 
ter Beaupre,  published  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
discussion  was  over  the  recent  treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  that 
brought  out  this  correspondence  between 
Columbia  and  the     State     Department. 


The  opposition  to  the  treaty  with  Pana- 
ma eamesly  attempted  to  demonstrate 
first,  that  the  Columbian  government  had 
simply  failed,  as  other  governments  have, 
to  secure  approval  of  its  course  from  the 
Nation  Legislature,  and  secondly,  that  the 
revolution  on  the  isthmus  was  protected 
by  the  United  States  like  jack-in-the- 
box.  Both  charges  were  brought  to  ruin 
by  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  corres- 
pondence. The  Colombian  government, 
it  was  proved,  did  not  simply  fail;  it 
procured  the  failure  of  ratification  to  for- 
ward the  purposes  of  a  crowd  of  pol- 
iticians. Governments  which  have  nego- 
tiated treaties  requiring  the  approval  of 
Legislatures  to  become  operative  are 
supposed  all  the  world  over  to  stand 
ready  to  recommend  their  ratification. 
Marroquin,  nominally  the  vice-president, 
but  really  the  dictator  of  Colombia,  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  not  only  de- 
clined to  affix  his  signature  to  the  in- 
strument which  had  been  negotiated  by 
his  agent  with  his  approval,  but  accom- 
panied its  transmission  to  Congress  with 
a  message  which,  in  effect,  said  that  he 
washed  his  hands  of  it  and  took  no  re- 
sponsibility for  it  or  its  fate.  Such  a 
hint  was  not  lost  on  the  Bogota  officials 
and  what  the  purpose  was  behind  Mar- 
roquin's  action  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  local  agent  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company.  M.  Mancini,  had  re- 
ceived an  official  note  from  the  Colom- 
bian government  informing  him  that  if 
his  employers  paid  Colombia  about  $io,- 
000,000,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  rat- 
ification might  be  overcome ;  indeed,  un- 
doubtedly would  be  overcome. 

Dates  count  for  a  good  deal,  and  it  is 
significant  that  the  demand  for  $10,000,- 
000  on  M.  Mancini  was  made  about  June 
10;  that  July  9  Mr.  Beaupre  informed 
Mr.  Hay  that  "prominent  politicians" 
had  indicated  that  before  the  treaty  could 
be  ratified  two  amendments  must  be 
adopted,  one  calling  for  the  pa3rment  of 
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$10,000,000  by  the  canal  company  for 
the  right  to  transfer,  and  the  other  re- 
quiring fi5,ooo,ooo  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  States.  Two  days  after  this  hint 
had  been  conveyed  to  Mr.  Beaupre,  Mar- 
roquin's  determination  to  withhold  his 
signature  from  the  treaty  became  ada- 
mant. The  demand  on  M.  Mancini  for 
$10,000,000  of  the  canai  company's 
money  for  the  right  of  transfer,  is  pecu- 
liarly worth  noting,  because  at  a  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company,  in  Paris,  Dec.  21,- 1901, 
the  representative  of  the  Columbian  gov- 
ernment voted  its  stock  in  favor  of  au- 


thorizing the  corporation  to  make  a  sale 
to  the  United  States.  On  the  23d  of  De- 
cember, M.  Samper,  the  Columbian  rep- 
resentative on  the  board  of  directors, 
voted  in  favor  of  the  sale.  Colombia 
was  then*the  second  largest  shareholder 
in  the  company.  The  correspondence 
also  makes  clear  that  Colombia — ^that  is 
the  Bogota  ascendancy — was  warned 
months  before  the  revolution,  that  Pan- 
ama reserved  its  action.  They  knew  that 
she  threatened  to  separate  herself  from 
Columbia,  but  they  simply  disbelieved  in 
her  having  the  grit  to  carry  her  warning 
into  execution. 


TVhat  Made  Him  Conaldemte. 

Men  who  have  been  married  long  are 
not  always  famous  for  extreme  courtesy 
to  their  better  halves ;  but  sometimes 
they  are  very  "thoughtful." 

That  was  the  case  with  a  certain  Mr. 
Silas  Perkins,  who  took  his.  wife  with 
him  to  the  country  fair.  Mrs.  Perkins 
had  on  her  arm  a  basket  containing  the 
dinner  and  supper  for  the  pair.  The 
crowd  grew  dense  and  jostled  them  a 
good  deai. 

"Here,  give  me  that  basket,  Sairey," 
said  Mr.  Perkins. 

"That's  very  kind  of  you,  Silas,"  said 
Mrs.  Perkins,  giving  up  the  basket. 

"Kind!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Perkins,  re- 
senting the  insinuation.  "H'm!  I  was 
afraid  you'd  git  lost!" 


Dread. 

Old  Brother  Cooley  is  a  colored  phil- 
osopher, but  he  is  superstitious  in  the 
extreme.     He  tells  this  story. 

"I  once  wuz  in  a  house  what  wuz 
haunted — but  I  didn't  know  it.  Dar  wuz 
a  bright  fire  burnin'  in  de  room  I  wuz  in, 
w'en  all  er  a  sudden  de  do'  opened,  en  a 
man  with  his  throat  cut  shuck  his  head 
at  me!  Now,  I  knowed  right  well  it 
wuz  a  han't,  en  de  only  thing  ter  do  wuz 
ter  ax  him  In  de  name  er  de  Lawd,  what 
does  you  want  ?' " 

"And  did  you  ask  him?" 

"No,  suh — Bless  God,  I  wuz  too 
feared  dat  he'd  tell  me !" 


Tminped   His   Beat. 

A  Yankee  opened  a  store  in  Birming- 
ham next  door  to  an  Englishman  in  the 
same  line  of  business.  Thereupon  the 
Englishman  put  up  a  placard  reading 
"Established  Fifty  Years."  The  Ameri- 
can responded  wijth  one  reading  thus: 
"Established  Yesterday;  No  Old  Stock." 


The  Clnteh  of  the  Hrind  In  Death. 

Dr.  Waldo,  city  of  London  coroner, 
said  in  a  lecture  recently  that  a  weapon 
in  the  hand  of  a  man  who  had  been  mur- 
dered is  always  tightly  grasped,  so  that 
the  fingers  sometimes  have  to  be  sev- 
ered before  it  can  be  released.  In  the 
case  of  suicide  there  is  no  grasp  at  all. 


ThoM  Brlffht   Girls. 


She — In  a  college  town  the  girls  are 
made  to  walk  on  one  side  of  the  street 
and  the  boys  on  the  other. 

He — There's  nothing  to  prevent  the 
girls  from  looking  on  the  sonny  side,  I 
suppose. 


An   American   Empress. 

The  Empress  of  Corea  is  an  American. 
She  was  Miss  Emily  Brown,  daughter 
of  a  missionary  and  for  some  time  lady- 
in-waiting  to  the  late  Empress  Miu,  who 
was  mysteriously  murdered  in  1895. 
After  that  event  the  Emperor  invited 
Miss  Brown  to  enter  his  harem.  She  de- 
clined. He  then  offered  to  make  her  his 
Empress,  and  she  accepted. 


stories  by  Coigressmei, 


RBCRSATION  OF  MSMBSRS  IN  THE  LOBBY. 


'A  friend  of  mine  down  south,"  said 
John  Sharp  Williams,  "indulged  in  the 
luxury  of  a  negro  valet,  or  body  servant 
as  we  call  them. 

"This  friend,  in  a  riot  of  extrava- 
gance one  day,  bought  a  pair  of  loud 
checked  trousers.  His  negro  valet  envied 
them  and  wanted  them.  They  did  not 
seem  to  be  coming  his  way  fast  enough 
and  he  threw  some  grease  on  them. 

"  'Charley,'  said  nly  friend,  'take  these 
trousers  and  clean  them.  There's  grease 
spots  on  them.' 

"Charley  took  the  trousers,  didn't  do  a 
thing  to  them,  and  brought  them  back 
in  half  a  day.  'Deed,  boss,'  he  said,  1 
can't  get  that  grease  out' 

"'Did  you  scrub  them  well?* 

"  'Yas,  sah' 

"  'Did  you  try  a  hot  iron  and  a  piece 
of  brown  paper  ?' 

"  'Yas,  sah.' 

"'Did  you  try  ammonia?'  (try  'em  on 
ye.) 

'  'No,  sah,  I  ain't  done  tried  'em  on  me 
yet,  but  I  knows  they'll  fit  me.' " 


any  more  as  our  canary  died  ten  days 
ago.  The  bird  did  not  seem  to  thrive  on 
the  seed  you  have  been  sending/' 


Representative  Maddox,  of  Georgia, 
who  is  soon  to  retire  from  congress,  has 
received  this  letter  from  a  constituent : 

"Deer  Mister  Kongressman:  Sum- 
times  ago  I  write  you  asking  if  their 
were  anny  thing  the  Guvment  could  do 
to  make  a  fightin'  wife  behave  herself.  I 
ain't  heard  from  you  and  things  is  no 
better.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  how 
I  can  get  one  of  them  big  pizen  snakes 
from  Africky.  I  have  all  ways  voted  for 
you  and  this  is  mity  little  to  ask  of  you, 
specially  when  a  man's  wife  is  all  ways 
a  peckin'  on  him." 


Representative  Cooper,  of  Wisconsin, 
has  been  sending  very  fine  grass  seed  to 
some  of  his  constituents  for  a  couple  of 
years,  but  last  week  received  this  letter: 

"Dear  Mr.  Cooper:  I  want  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  seed  you  have 
been  sending  me.     Please  do  not  send 


"Not  going  to  wear  that  old  soft  hat, 
are  you?"  Representative  McAndrews 
asked  Representative  Bartlett,  of  Geor- 
gia, a  member  of  the  cwnmittee  ap- 
pointed  by  the  house  to  attend  the  funer- 
al of  Senator  Hanna. 

"Certainly,"  Mr.  Bartlett  answered. 
"People  in  my  district  never  saw  me 
wear  anything  else." 

McAndrews  sent  out  and  bought  a  silk 
hat  for  the  Georgian,  who  until  he  put 
his  on  declared  he  would  never  wear  it 

"I  do  look  pretty  well  in  that  hat,. 
don't  I.^"  Mr.  Bartlett  said  after  survey- 
ing himself  in  a  mirror.  "Wonder  why 
I  never  wore  one  before." 


Justice  Harlan,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
is  from  Kentucky  and  loyal  to  the  Bour- 
bon of  that  state.  A  tew  nights  ago  he- 
went  to  a  reception  where  a  punch  was 
served.  Among  the  guests  was  a  Ken- 
tucky distiller  who  knows  the  justice  in- 
timately. The  distiller  and  the  justice 
sampled  the  punch.  The  justice  said  he 
preferred  his  "straight." 

Next  day  the  distiller,  who  had  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  his  oldest  and  best  in- 
his  trunk,  sent  one  of  the  bottles  to  the 
justice  with  his  compliments,  with  a  note 
saying  it  was  the  finest  Bourbon  ever  dis- 
tilled in  Kentucky. 

On  the  following  Sunday  the  justice 
and  the  distiller  went  to  the  same  diurch* 
After  the  service,  Justice  Harlan  saw  the 
distiller  on  the  church  steps. 

"That  was  fine,"  he  shouted  to  the  dis- 
tiller. Then  remembering  where  he  was. 
the  justice  added,  "the  sermon,  I  mean."^ 


Representative  Thayer,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Representative  Grosvenor,  of 
Ohio,  were  fighting  over  a  political  ques- 
tion. 

"Have    you    any     objections,"  asked! 
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l^epresentative  Thayer,  "to  reading  the 
Republican  platform  of  1856?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  General  Grosvenor  re- 
plied. "I  cast  my  first  vote  for  that  plat- 
form. I  am  held  by  it.  I  am  in  favor  of 
it.  It  has  never  been  improved  upon. 
Free  speech,  free  press,  free  men,  Fre- 
mont and  anti-Democratic,  whatever 
they  were." 

"Yes,"  said  Representative  Thayer, 
"and  they  all  went  down  together  like 
the  one  hoss  shay." 


The    "Senatorial    Conundrum     Club" 


was  just  settling  down  to  a  session  when 
Senator  Scott  butted  in. 

"Here's  one,"  he  said.  "What  is  the 
difference  between  a  man  who  doesn't 
get  to  work  every  day  and  the  tail  of  a 
horse  used  for  riding  to  hounds?" 

Many  reproving  glances  were  cast  at 
Scott,  but  he  held  his  ground.  Finally, 
Senator  Bturows  asked:  "Well,  what 
is  the  difference?" 

"Why,"  said  Senator  Scott,  "One  is 
docked  because  he  is  absent  and  the 
other  is  absent  because  it  is  docked." 

Whereupon  there  were  loud  cries. 


CONSESaUBNCES    OF    CHINBSB    LABOR    Hf 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  policy  of  importing  Asiatic  coolies 
to  dig  and  delve  in  the  Transvaal  ap- 
pears finally  to  have  won  tae  day,  now 
that  the  so-called  Asiatic  labor  bill  has 
passed  its  second  reading  by  a  large  ma- 
jority an  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Transvaal  colony.  The  battle  over  Chi- 
nese labor  is  evidently  ended;  and  tne 
great  capitalists  have  triumphed.  This 
is  the  first  important  revolutionary  event 
in  the  life  of  South  Africa  to  follow  the 
crushing  out  of  the  Dutch  republics.  It 
comes,  be  it  noted,  while  the  Transvaal 
is  still  under  despotic  crown  colony  rule. 
It  is  by  no  inadvertence  that  the  Chinese 
labor  policy  is  being  pushed  at  this  time, 
for  under  self-government,  with  the  local 
authorities  responsible  to  Dutch  and 
English  alike,  the  capitalistic  programme 
could  not  easily  be  carried  through. 
This  economic  revolution  is  being  lit- 
erally imposed  upon  the  Transvaal  by 
the  power  that  conquered  it  with  sword 
and  fire. 

Imperial  Englishmen,  generations  ago, 
confronted  a  labor  problem  in  colonial 
America;  and,  in  their  blindness  and 
greed  they  solved  it  by  introducing  Afri- 
can slaves,  whose  descendants  have  re- 
mained, a  distinct  ethnic  type  among  the 
white  population,  to  vex  our  civilization 
with  race  difficulties  of  the  gravest  sort, 
after  tearing  the  republic  itself  almost 
asunder.  Imperial  Englishmen  now  face 
another  labor  problem  in  South  Africa. 
Slavery  in  its  old  form  has  passed  away, 
and  the  use  of  black  slaves  in  the  Trans- 


vaal mines  is  no  longer  a  device  possible 
for  the  ending  of  capitalistic  worriments. 
But  exactly  the  spirit  survives  in  these 
imperial  Englishmen  of  today  which 
gave  to  America  its  dark  legacy  of  civil 
war  and  its  problem  of  problems.  In 
now  forcing  Chinese  coolie  labor  upon 
the  Transvaal,  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  increase  the  production  of  mineral 
wealth,  those  responsible  are  guilty  of  as 
vast  a  crime  as  were  their  ancestors  in 
opening  up  the  slave  trade  in  America. 


Judflrlnff   by   Appearances. 

"Mr.  Bazzo,"  asked  the  little  girl, 
"don't  you  hate  to  have  to  go  away  down 
to  one  of  those  low  notes  ?" 

"Not  at  all,  Kitty,"  replied  the  eminent 
vocalist    "What  put  that  in  your  head?" 

"Why,  you  always  look  as  if  it  hurt." 


In   Professional  Accord. 

"They  have  called  two  doctors  in  for 

consultation." 

"And  do  the  doctors  agree  ?" 

"I  believe  they  have  agreed  upon  the 

fee." 


The  FataUty  of  It. 

"The  last  French  duel  was  a  very  sad 
affair." 

"How  so?" 

"It  terminated  fatally." 

"Really?" 

"Yes.  The  morning  was  so  chilly  that 
one  of  the  combatants  caught  cold  and 
died  three  weeks  later  of  pneumonia." 


Commodore  Perry's  Interpreter. 

THE    FREAK   OF   FORTUNE   THAT 
BROUGHT  HIM  INTO   THE    FLEET. 


In  the  year  1853  Commodore  M.  C 
Perry,  under  the  orders  from  the  United 
States  government,  sailed  for  Japan  with 
a  fleet  of  eleven  vessels.  They  were  of 
diflferent  classes  of  warships,  two  of  them 
the  largest  and  best  of  the  time.  Steam 
had  just  begun  to  be  used  in  the  propul- 
sion of  vessels.  There  was  distrust  of 
steam ;  it  was  kept  secondary  to  sails,  and 
in  Perry's  ships,  three  provided  with 
steam,  made  little  use  of  it,  except  in 
harbors  or  quiet  waters. 

Commodore  Perry  carried  a  letter 
from  President  Fillmore  to  the  emperor 
of  Japan.  Perry  was  instructed  to  hold 
a  personal  interview  with  the  emperor. 
Japan  had  held  firmly  to  a  policy  of  ex- 
clusion of  foreigners.  The  exception 
was  in  favor  of  die  Dutch,  a  concession 
made  to  that  nation  from  the  time  that 
Holland  was  mistress  of  the  seas  and  old 
Van  Trump  sailed  up  and  down  the  Eng 
lish  channel  with  a  broom  at  his  mast- 
head. Since  the  year  1543  when  the 
Japanese  had  massacred  the  Christians 
found  in  their  country,  all  foreigners,  ex- 
cept the  Dutch,  were  firmly  shut  out.  The 
Dutch  had  permission  to  keep  a  small 
trading  post  at  Nagasaki,  but  were  al- 
lowed to  freight  away  only  two  ship 
loads  of  copper  a  year. 

Perry  had  been  guest  and  host  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  conqueror  of  Khartoum.  He 
was  first  to  take  an  American  man-of- 
war  into  Russian  waters,  and  in  audience 
with  the  czar  declined  high  office  in  the 
Russian  navy.  He  commanded  our  first 
steam  war  vess.el  and  formed  the  first 
United  States  naval  brigade  of  sailors 
trained  as  infantry. 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  1853,  the  fleet 
of  Perry  entered  Gato  bay.  Samuda  was 
the  port  for  which  they  made.  It  was  the 
event  of  three  centuries  when  a  yawl 
from  the  flagship  Mississippi  pulled  for 
the  shore  of  Japan. 

There  was  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
intercourse  that  Perry  did  not  adequately 
rate.    He  supposed  that  English,  French 


or  Spanish  would  be  the  foreign  lan- 
guages most  likely  to  be  known  in  the 
islands.  Accordingly  he  — ^and  most  of 
his  officers  were  conversant  with  those 
languages.  But  when  his  boat  grated  on 
the  shore  and  the  sullen  Japs  confronted 
him,  there  was  not  in  the  whole  land  a 
person  speaking  either  English,  French 
or  Spanish.  It  was  an  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstance, and  at  first  it  looked  as  if 
there  could  be  no  discourse  between  vis- 
itors and  the  natives. 

On  Perry's  flagship  the  leader  of  the 
band  was  Charles  Alpers.  A  German, 
born  in  Hanover,  he  had  served  in  the 
Prussian  army  in  the  war  with  Denmark 
over  Schleswig-Holstein,  in  i848-'49. 
Afterwards  he  had  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  found  friends  in  Brooklyn 
and  his  musical  abilities  became  known 
to  some  of  tne  officers  at  the  navy  yard  in 
that  city.    So  he  enlisted. 

Alpers,  as  a  native  of  Hanover,  was 
familiar  with  the  Piatt  Deutsche — the 
low  German  speech  which  is  the  popular 
vernacular  in  the  north  of  Germany.  It 
is  an  expressive  language  with  apt 
phrases  and  idioms,  that  are  somewhat 
ludicrous  to  the  refined  ears  of  the  High 
German — much  more  so  than  the  Irish 
brogue  or  the  broad  Scotch  is  to  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Its  homely  qualities  bring 
it  close  to  the  people,  and  it  is  wonder- 
fully adopted  to  forms  of  emotion,  and 
especially  to  the  language  of  affection. 
This  language  is  very  closely  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Holland  Dutch,  and  Alpers 
imbibed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Dutch,  which,  as  it  afterwards  happened 
on  the  Perry  expedition,  was  the  only 
language  outside  of  Chinese  and  their 
own  known  to  the  Japanese. 

When  Perry  and  his  officers  found 
themselves  taken  aback  and  incapable  of 
making  themselves  understood.  Alpers 
tried  the  natives  with  German.  It  didn't 
touch  their  understanding  any  more  than 
any  English,  French  or  Spanish  lan- 
guages.   Then  he  gave  them  a  taste  of 
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Piatt  Deutsch.  They  pricked  up  their 
ears  and  repeated  some  of  the  words 
aptly,  and  as  if  they  comprehended.  Then 
-.ipers  fired  the  regular  Dutch  at  tnem 
and  found  several  who  understood  and 
conversed  in  that  language.  Perry  was 
delighted  and  the  first  foothold  was  won. 
When  officers  came  on  board  the  flagship 
Alpers  was  used  as  interpreter  and  all 
difficulties  vanished. 

Perry  was  disappointed  in  his  expec- 
tation of  seeing  the  emperor.  At  that 
time  Japan,  had  two  supreme  authorities. 
One  was  the  mikado,  almost  a  divinity, 
the  spiritual  emperor  of  Japan,  who  was 
never  seen.  The  other  was  the  shogun, 
who  did  the  executive  work  of  the  state. 
Neither  of  these  dignitaries  was  willing 
to  see  Conunodore  Perry.  But  officials 
were  sent  to  treat  with  him,  and  Presi- 
dent Fillmore's  letter  was  delivered  on 
the  14th  of  July.  Many  times  the  officials 
came  on  board  the  flagship  Mississippi, 
and  each  time  Alpers  was  able  to  con- 
verse fluently  with  the  diplomats  in  the 
only  foreign  language  they  understood, 
the  tongue  learned  in  the  school  of  the 
Dutch  traders  at  Nagasaki. 

Alpers  says  that  the  Japanese  ex- 
pressed great  amazement  over  the  ap- 
pearance, persons  and  possessions  of  the 
Americans.  Admiration,  too,  for  the 
daring  of  the  white  men's  actions  animat- 
ed them,  and  they  took  a  vital  interest  in 
the  object  of  the  western  people.  Much 
there  was  to  tempt  them  to  an  investiga- 
tion. Perry  brought  over  a  miniature 
railroad,  with  half  a  mile  of  track,  cap- 
able of  carrying  one  passenger.  He  car- 
ried two  store  ships  of  goods,  including 
modem  agricultural  implements  and  ani- 
mals of  a  sort  the  Japanese  had  never 
seen.  The  astonishment  produced  was 
one  of  the  forces  through  which  the  wes- 
tern men  gained  a  foothold  in  the  empire. 
A  treaty  of  peace,  amity  and  protection 
to  American  sailors  was  signed  on  March 

3h  1854.  / 

The  association  of  Charles  Alpers  with 
the  Japanese  was  filled  with  curious  inci- 
dents, attendant  on  the  singular  unison 
of  two  radically  different  civilizations.  In 
one  instance  Alpers  barely  escaped  with 
his  life.  The  motive  of  the  attack  was 
not  racial  hatred,  nor  revenge,  nor  ful- 
fillment of  the  three-century-old  threat. 


It  was  through  honest  fear  and  self-pre- 
servation that  they  sought  tcf  make  the 
American  sailor  victim.  One  day  he  had 
gone  on  shore  and  was  wandering 
through  the  streets  of  Samuda.  His  eye 
was  drinking  in  all  the  curious  impres- 
sions of  the  new  country,  when  it  was 
attracted  to  a  native  store,  wherein  was 
displayed  a  carricature '  of  Commodore 
Perry.  It  expressed  the  ancient  feeling 
of  the  populace.  Alpers  wanted  it,  so  he 
offered  the  dealer  money  for  the  print. 
But  the  Japanese  trader  was  shocked,  and 
at  no  price  would  he  make  a  bargain.  He 
signified  by  gestures  representing  the  cut- 
ting of  his  throat  that  if  the  carricature 
went  over  to  the  American  fleet  the  com- 
modore would  inaugurate  a  massacre  of 
the  natives,  and  the  shopkeeper  could  not 
be  persuaded.  So  Alpers  simply  took  the 
print  and  left  the  money.  He  was  pur- 
sued by  yelling  Japanese.  It  was  a  run 
*to  be  remembered,  but  he  got  away  from 
the  little  men  and  made  his  boat.  This 
print  of  Perry  would  appear  to  <^  the 
first  one  with  an  American  subject  ever 
made  by  a  Japanese.  Mr.  Alpers  treas- 
ures it  as  among  his  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions. 

Alpers  traded  with  the  Japanese  in 
liaval  buttons.  He  drew  supplies  from 
the  purser,  ana  found  that  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  them  on  shore.  The 
natives  thought  them  gold,  but  soon 
•afterward  learned  the  difference,  and 
there  was  an  end  to  his  enterprise. 

The  rendezvous  of  the  American  fleet 
was  the  Luchoo  islands,  a  dependency  of 
Japan.  After  three  months  in  Japanese 
waters  the  Americans  returned  to  the 
Chinese  coast,  whence  they  had  come. 
Six  months  later  they  came  back,  and  the 
Japanese  had  ready  the  much  desired 
treaty.  For  six  months  more  they  re- 
mained around  Japan,  cruising  through 
its  waters  and  surveying  its  harbors.  The 
information  they  brought  back  to  the 
waiting  white  world  of  the  west  was  ac- 
curate and  extensive.  At  the  end  of  1854 
bows  were  pointed  homeward.  But  a  ter- 
rible typhoon  struck  the  fleet  on  its  way 
to  Honolulu.  It  was  necessary  to  remain 
at  that  port  for  fifteen  days  to  make  re- 
pairs. 

The  trip  made  by  the  American  who 
could  make  himself  understood  by  the 
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Japanese  officials  in  Dutch  covered  75,- 
000  miles,  and  in  that  time  he  had  circled 
the  globe.  The  fleet  had  gone  by  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  touching  at  Ma- 
deira and  St.  Helena  on  the  way,  and 
afterward  making  Marichias,  then  Cey- 
lon, on  the  way  to  Singapore.  Thence 
they  came  to  Macao,  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai,  and  the  Luchoo  islands,  the 
rendezvous.  After  making  the  Chinese 
coast  again  they  went  to  Borneo,  cruised 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  touched  China  once 
more,  and  then  took  the  long  run  to 
Honolulu.  San  Francisco  was  their  next 
stop,  and  the  main  shaft  of  the  Missis- 
sippi was  repaired  at  Benicia.  But  they 
went  on  their  travels  again,  to  Panama, 
then  to  Valparaiso  and  through  the  traits 
of  Magellan.  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  touched 


on  the  way  in  to  New  York,  the  starting 
point. 

Charles  Alpers  lives  in  San  Francisco 
where  he  is  well  known  in  this  city.  He 
was  leader  ot  the  Metropolitan  band 
called  after  his  own  name  for  twenty- 
three  years.  For  nine  years  he  was  lead- 
er of  the  band  of  the  famous  California 
Irish  regiment,  under  Colonels  Winters, 
Smith  and  Wassen.  With  associates  he 
was  the  first  to  secure  a  franchise  for 
the  San  Francisco  Mission  street  rail- 
road, and  was  the  last  to  sell  his  stock  to 
Senator  Stanford.  He  was  a  trustee  un- 
der the  bankrupt  act,  gaining  thereby 
much  valuable  experience;  has  laid  out 
towns,  owns  to-day  the  biggest  part  of 
the  townsite  of  Sutter  City,  and  once  suc- 
cessfully conducted  eight  businesses  si- 
multaneously.   He  is  now  76  years  old. 


fine:  shades  of  bxprbssion. 

"Al^  illustrating  the  trouble  men  some- 
times have  in  landing  on  the  right  word," 
said  a  thoughtful  man,  "I  found  a  rather 
impressive  example  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  United  States  senate  as  reported 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  It  was 
•daring  a  great  speech  made  by  Senator 
Spooner  on  the  treaty-making  power  of 
the  government.  The  senator  reached  a 
point  when  the  exact  word  he  wanted  to 
use  would  not  come  to  his  tongue.  Here 
is  the  sentence  involved,  the  suggestions 
made  by  senators  who  attempted  to  aid 
Tiim,  and  his  solution; 

"'I  know  of  no  provisions  in  the  in- 
strument which  are  impossible  of  reason- 
able— what  is  the  word  ?' 

"  'Mr.  Allison — Interpretation.' 
"  'Mr.  Spooner — No ;     not  interpreta- 
tion.' 

"'Mr.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut— Recon- 
ciliation.' 

"  'Mr.    Tillman— Execution.' 
"'Mr.  Spooner — No;  execution  is  too 
strong  a  word.' 

"  'Mr.  Bacon — ^Adjustment  is  the  right 

word.' 

"  'Mr.  Spooner — -Reconcilement.' 

"It  frequently  happens    that    in    the 

course  of  speech  we  get  tangled  just  in 

this  way,  and  it  is  a  not  less  notable  fact 


that  the  suggestions  made  in  an  effort  to 
aid  us  are  quite  as  bad  as  those  made  in 
the  United  States  senate.    It  is  manifest 
that  the  words  'interpretation,'  'reconcili- 
ation,' 'execution*  and  'adjustment'  did 
not  fit  into  the  line  of  reasoning  whidi 
Senator  Spooner  had  mapped  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  the     word     'reconcilement' 
made  the    sentence    one    of    admirable 
smoothness,  and  conveyed  exactly     the 
meaning  the  senator  wanted  to  convey. 
But  it  was  a  desperate  situation,  and  one, 
after  all,  most  of  us  have  reached  some 
time  or  other  during  conversation     or 
public  discourse.       Finding    the  proper 
word  is  often  a  difficult  task.    Of  course, 
with  a  class  of    men  who  care  nothing 
for  the  more  delicate  shades  of  differ- 
ence between  words     having  synonymic 
relation  the  matter  is  of  but  little  con- 
cern." 


"War'a  TJAderclond. 

A  Berlin  newspaper  finds  that  out  of 
120  wars,  waged  between  the  years  1700 
and  1870,  no  were  begun  without  the 
formality  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

Needlem  Alarm. 

He — The  fellah  actually  thweatened  to 
blow  my  bwains  out  I 

She^--Oh,  how  could  he?  Of  course 
he  wasn't  serious. 


A  Iiiiel  Under  the  Detroit  Ri? er. 

Development  of  the  Modern  System,  Its  Facility  of  Construc- 
tion,    iNCONSEqUENTlAL    COST    AND     PERFECTION     OF     OPERATION. 

6y  y.  D.  HA  WKS, 


You  ask  me  what  I  think  about  a 
tunnel  under  Detroit  river. 

I  used  to  regard  a  tunnel  as  a  dark, 
smoky  hole,  filled  with  vile  smelling 
gases,  and  as  a  choice  of  two  evils  pre- 
ferred a  bridge.  Investigation  in  Eu- 
rope and  this  country  caused  a  mild 
change  of  mind  years  ago,  and  with 
the  advances  made  of  late  years  in  the 
construction  of  tunnels  and  the  light- 
ing by  electricity,  and  the  use  of  elec- 
tric locomotives,  I  wonder  that  any  one 
can  talk  "bridge,"  and  mean  it. 

I  used  to  think  that  the  vessel  men 
were  wrong  in  their  opinion  that  a  pier 
or  two  in  the  river  would  be  more  dan- 
gerous to  navigation  than  a  lot  of  ferry 
boats,  but  this  question  is  no  longer 
worth  discussing.  The  vessel  men 
thought  they  were  right  when  we  had 
the  sailing  vessels,  and  the  high  masts, 
and  the  long  tows,  and  channels  lighted 
with  oil  lamps. 

Things  have  changed  on  the  lakes 
during  the  20  or  30  years  this  question 
has  been  under  discussion,  but  if  the 
vessel  men  are  still  sticking  to  their 
old  opinion  they  are  doing  no  worse 
than  the  opponents  of  a  tunnel  who 
stick  to  an  opinion  equally  old. 

There  never  will  be  a  bridge  across 
Detroit  river.  The  cost  would  be  im- 
mense, the  approaches  long  and  hide- 
ous, the  maintenance  expensive,  and 
then  there  is  the  danger  above  and  be- 
low. 

There  are  more  people  who  are  nerv- 
ous about  crossing  a  high  bridge  than 
going  through  a  well  lighted  and  well 
ventilated  tunnel:  The  tunnel  ap- 
proaches would  be  shorter  and  entirely 
out  of  sight;  the  maintenance  expense 
small,  and  from  an  operating  point  of 
view  the  fact  that  the  down  grade 
comes  before  the  up  grade  would  be  a 
gfreat  advantage. 

The  precautions  taken  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  passengers,  and  trains, 
as  shown  on  the  drawings  of  the  Penn- 


sylvania Railroad  tunnel,  about  to  be 
started  under  the  Hudson  River,  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

I  saw  men  digging  near  the  lower 
end  of  Broadway,  the  other  day  in  New 
York.  I  asked  what  they  were  doings 
and  the  answer  was  "that's  the  Brook* 
lyn  tunnel ;"  and  it  will  be  the  "Brook- 
lyn tunnel"  before  we  in  Detroit  get 
through  talking  about  a  bridge,  which,, 
if  we  build,  we  will  wish  we  hadn't. 

A  tunnel  for  each  of  the  railroads 
could  be  built  at  less  cost  than  one 
bridge. 

Soundings  in  our  river  show  no  rock,, 
no  silt,  or  anything  unfavorable  for 
tunnel  construction ;  just  blue  clay  and 
some  quicksand  pockets.  Practically 
just  the  conditions  met  with  in  the 
construction  of  the  Port  Huron  tunnel, 
and  in  the  building  of  our  city  sewers. 

People  are  being  rapidly  educated  to 
the  use  of  subways  and  tunnels  for  city 
railway  purposes,  and  if  they  will  trav- 
el for  miles  in  tunnels  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  Baltimore,  why  would  they 
object  to  a  few  minutes'  ride  in  a  tunnel 
at  Detroit? 

The  street  railway  industry  of  the 
United  States  comprises  over  i,ooa 
companies  owning  and  operating  over 
26,000  miles  of  single  track,  upon 
which  are  transported  over  five  billion 
passengers  per  year  by  the  use  of  over 
71,000  cars.  The  aggregate  mileage 
run  by  cars  exceeds  one  billion  miles. 
More  than  one  and  one-quarter  million 
horse  power  are  involved,  and  in 
money  nearly  three  billion  dollars. 

How  much  of  this  money  was  spent 
for  sub-ways  or  tunnels  and  how  many 
of  the  people  rode  in  them  is  hard  to 
estimate*. 

There  are  six  hundred  million  pas- 
sengers who  annually  ride  upon  the 
Metropolitan  lines  in  New  York.  The 
New  York  City  Railway  Company 
proposes  to  build  a  tunnel  in  New 
York,  the  line  of  which  they  describe 
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in  a  letter  from  H.  H.  Vreeland,  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  under  date  of 
Feb.  25,  1904,  being  as  follows : 

A  Tvanel  Under  the  Emtlre  City  of  New  York. 

"The  northern  terminus  of  the  pro- 
posed route  is  at  a  point  in  the  Bronx, 
near  Third  avenue  and  138th  street, 
at  the  principal  business  center  of  the 
Bronx,  where  seven  of  our  surface  lines 
converge.  From  this  point  the  route 
extends  under  the  Harlem  river  to  Lex- 
ington avenue;  down  Lexington  ave- 
nue past  the  Grand  Central  station  to 
Fifteenth  street;  along  Fifteenth  street 
and  under  Union  Square  to  Broadway 
(passing  under  the  present  subway  at 
Union  Square) ;  down  Broadway  to 
Chambers  street  to  William  street 
(passing  under  the  present  subway 
and  the  proposed  bridge  loop)  ;  along 
William  street  to  Hanover  Square ;  and 
thence  to  the  Battery  through  Coen- 
ties  Slip  and  South  street;  through  the 
Battery  (passing  outside  of  the  Battery 
loop  of  the  present  subway  and  over 
the  Brooklyn  extension  thereof)  to 
Greenwich  street;  along  Greenwich 
street,  West  Broadway  and  Hudson 
street  to  Eighth  avenue;  along  Eighth 
avenue  to  Thirty-fourth  street  (passing 
above  the  Pennsylvania  tunnel  and 
through  the  center  of  the  new  Penn- 
sylvania station  at  a  grade  which  has 
been  approved  by  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  company)  and  along  Thirty- 
fourth  street  (passing  under  the  In- 
terborough  tunnel  at  Park  avenue)  to 
a  junction  with  the  main  route  at  Lex- 
ington avenue.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
add  a  loop  connection  on  Chambers 
street  between  the  East  Side  line  and 
the  West  Side  line.  The  plan  contem- 
plates the  ultimate  extension  of  the 
West  Side  line  from  Thirty-fourth 
street  along  Eighth  avenue  to  the  Har- 
lem river." 

The  Tannel  Flan  Suita  New  Yorkers. 

This  proposition  is  stated  by  the 
New  York  Times  as  "evidence  of  abil- 
ity and  breadth  of  view."  The  Tribune 
says  the  proposition  is  "sufficiently  def- 
inite to  justify  the  opinion  that  it  of- 
fers a  prospect  of  greater  relief  from 
burdensome  conditions  than  any  other 
proposition  thus  far  offered."  The  Sun 
says  "The  proposition   seems  incredi- 


ble, or  at  least  too  good  to  be  true." 
The  Press  says  that  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Shepard  calculates  the  clear  profit  on 
the  building  of  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  proposition  to  be  $50,000,000. 

Speaking  of  a  spur  under  the  East 
river  the  Tribune  says:  "Compared 
with  a  bridge  which  will  cost  not  less 
than  $16,000,000  and  perhaps  be  finish- 
ed in  seven  years,  a  tunuel  which  would 
serve  practically  the  same  purpose  in 
three  or  four  years  would  be  cheap  if 
it  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  Interbur- 
ough." 

President  Vreeland  says  of  these 
proposed  subways : 

"They  would  furnish  means  of  reach- 
ing every  part  of  the  city  to  the  35,000,- 
000  passengers  who  are  expected  to 
pass  annually  through  the  new  Penn- 
sylvania station,  as  well  as  direct  com- 
munication between  that  station  and  the 
Grand  Central  station. 

"Tl^ey  would  aflford  direct  under- 
ground connection  with  the  proposed 
trolley  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  river 
which  are  to  have  their  termini  at 
Christopher  street  and  Cortlandt  street, 
respectively,  and  connections  could 
readily  be  made  with  all  the  East  river 
bridges. 

"By  utilizing  the  cross-town  subway 
lines  on  Chambers  street  and  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  an  underground  belt  line 
is  provided  for  the  lower  end  of  the 
island  which  would  furnish  the  much- 
needed  rapid  transit  connections  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  side  of  the 
city,  including  means  for  the  residents 
of  the  upper  east  side  to  reach  the 
lower  west  side  without  congesting  the 
cross-town  surface  line. 

"In  short,  the  plan  provides  a  belt 
line  for  the  southern  part  of  the  city 
which  could  receive  by  underground 
connections  the  traffic  from  the  three 
Hudson  river  tunnels  (at  Cortlandt, 
Christopher  and  Thirty-fourth  streets) 
from  The  Long  Island  Railroad  com- 
pany's tunnel  under  the  East  river  and 
from  two  and  perhaps  three  of  the 
bridges  from  Brooklyn,  and  distribute 
this  traffic  to  every  part  of  the  city 
largely  by  underground  routes." 

The    Tannel    the     Ratfonnl    and    Sve^eas^l 
Proposition. 

Does  all  this  look  as  though  there 
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was  any  real  foundation  for  the  notion 
that  people  have  a  prejudice  against 
riding  in  tunnels? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  railroads  do 
not  want  a  tunnel  under  the  Detroit 
river. 

Railroads  do  not  always  know  what 
they  want,  as  instanced  by  the  opposition 
of  the  steam  roads  to  the  air  brake,  the 
block  signal  and  the  automatic  coupler, 
and  the  3c  fare  by  the  electric  roads. 

For  years  the  steam  roads  opposed 
the  electric  surburban  roads  and  then 
discovered  the  folly  of  congesting  ter- 
minals of  systems  of  thousands  of  miles 
in  length  with  5,  10  and  15  cent  busi- 
ness. 

A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link  and  to  all  roads  entering  Detroit  the 
river  crossing  is  a  weak  link  indeed. 

The  Board  of  Commerce  should  take 
hold  of  the  tunnel  proposition  in  the  in- 
terest of  Detroit.  They  could  without 
great  expense  get  some  prominent 
firm  of  engineers  such  as  Westing- 
house,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  to  prepare  plans  such  as  they 
have  made  for  the  New  York  City 
Railway  company  and  the  Pennsylva- 


nia Railroad,  showing  a  general  lay  out 
and  cost. 

No  such  plans  have  ever  been  made 
and  cannot  be  made  by  anyone  in  De- 
troit. 

A  tunnel  or  tunnels  which  would 
provide  for  underground  stations 
would  make  it  possible  to  do  business 
across  the  river  without  in  any  way 
upsetting  the  present  business  plan  of 
the  city. 

A  bridge  with  its  long  approach  would 
likely  change  business  centers  and  work 
disaster  to  much  capital  already  invested 
near  the  present  stations. 

Underground  stations  are  good  enough 
for  the  immense  number  of  people  who 
go  to  New  York  via  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  and  have  been  proposed  for  all 
the  suburban  travel  via  the  New  York 
Central.  They  would  do  nicely  for  De- 
troiters. 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  a  tunnel 
is  not  important  at  this  time.  It  would 
cost  much  less  than  a  bridge. 

The  loss  of  business  by  the  railroads 
here  in  1903  and  1904  would  pay  for  at 
least  one  tunnel. 


I'. 
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ON  CHERRY  CREEK. 

By  R.  Qyde  Ford. 

The  almanac  is  right,  I  guess. 

And  to-morrow's  the  first  of  May, 
And  though  work's  driving  pretty  hard, 

I  reckon  I  can  get  away; 
The  old  rod's  fixed,  the  basket  strapped, 

The  reel  runs  fine  and  slick; 
And  if  the  day  is  fair,  with  Spring  in  the  air, 

I'm  going  for  trout  on  Q\.crry  Creek. 

The  Elder*ll  go — I  know  he  will — 

He's  a  sport  on  the  first  of  May, 
And  he'd  cut  a  sermon  right  in  two 

For  the  chance  of  a  holiday; 
But  to  make  quite  sure  I'll  drop  around 

As  a  sign  that  I  ain't  sick, 
And  I'll  give  him  a  wink  that  '11  make  him 
think 

How  fishing's  allowed  on   Qierry  Creek. 

I  ain't  no  saint  as  the  Elder  is. 

And   I  cuss  when   I  lose  a  trout, 
But  the  Elder  smiles  the  more  I  riles, 

And  steadily  yanks  'em  out; 
You'd  think  'twould  grieve  him  very  much 

When  I  talk  like  the  very  old  Nick, 
But  swear  words  don't  count  when  the  Elder's 
out 

And  wading  with  me  in  Cherry  Creek. 


Eeciprocity  Pirely  Bisiiess. 


hy  LUCIUS  TUT7LE. 

President  of  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 


The  movement  in  behalf  of  better 
commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  New- 
foundland that  has  taken  shape  in  a 
letter  to  President  Whitney  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  already 
bears  the  signatures  of  many  influen- 
tial business  men  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
is  in  no  sense  a  matter  of  party  poli- 
tics. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  belief 
of  men  influential  in  the  business  af- 
fairs of  Boston  and  of  Massachusetts 
that  an  endeavor  should  be  made  to 
improve  our  trade  relations  with  the 
six  millions  of  people  who  have  their 
homes  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  appoint- 
ed a  joint  commission  to  consider  all 
matters  of  difference  between  the  two 
countries.  Soon  after  this  joint  com- 
mission commenced  its  work  it  found 
the  Alaskan  boundary  to  be  the  domi- 
nant question  of  all  that  were  sub- 
mitted to  it  and  that  nothing  could  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  improving 
the  trade  and  other  relations  of  the 
two  countries  until  this  question  was 
disposed  of. 

This  boundary  question  was  settled 


last  year.  To  a  large  number  of  Bos- 
ton business  men  the  time  now  seems 
ripe  for  removing  the  suspended  ne- 
gotiations. To  this  end  a  large  number 
of  influential  citizens  of  Boston  have 
signed  the  letter  to  President  Whitney 
requesting  that  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce arrange  for  a  meeting  so  that 
an  expression  of  public  opinion  may  be 
had  upon  this  important  subject. 

This  movement  happens  to  have 
taken  shape  at  a  time  when  the  two 
dominant  political  parties  are  selecting 
their  delegates  to  their  national  con- 
ventions to  be  held  next  June ;  but  the 
fact  that  these  movements  are  contem- 
poraneous is  purely  accidental,  and  has 
no  partisan  political  significance. 

I  believe  that  all  good  citizens  desire 
to  improve  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  State  and  to  enlarge  the  opportuni- 
ties of  our  merchants  and  manufacture 
ers  for  the  distribution  and  sale  of  their 
products;  and  I  am  certain  that  no 
partisan  political  movement  can  suc- 
cessfully bring  about  this  result.  It 
is  a  business  matter,  and  therefore  of 
greater  importance  than  any  question 
as  to  who  shall  represent  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  at  the  forthcoming  na- 
tional convention  of  either  party. 


la  Ca«e  of  Bmersencr* 

Mrs.  K. — "John,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose the  Adventists  are  building  a  san- 
itarium for,  right  when  they  are  pre- 
dicting the  immediate  end  of  the 
world?" 

Mr.  K.  (absently)— "Why,  to  have  a 
place  to  take  the  injured,  I  suppose." 


with  the  BlCMMOBM. 

Rimer — ^Ah !  no  one  enjoys  the  feel- 
ings engendered  by  the  approach  of 
spring  as  the  poet  does. 

Crittick — But  think  how  much  more 
everybody  would  enjoy  spring  if  the 
poet  would  only  keep  his  feelings  to 
himself. 
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MUltary  Btlqvette. 

Once  upon  a  time,  an  Austrian  captain 
called  in  his  sergeant  and  said  to  him: 
"How  many  years  have  you  been  in  the 
army?"  "Ten  years,  sir."  "Isn't  that 
long  enough  for  you  to  know  that  funeral 
escorts  are  not  marched  with  fixed  bay- 
onets. Yet,  I  understand  that  yesterday 
you  buried  Private  Scheider  with  fixed 
bayonets.  How  was  that?"  "You  for- 
get, captain,"  replied  the  sergeant,  "that 
when  Private  Scheider  died  he  was  imder 
arrest." 


Ills:  DUDB  RANCH   ON  THE  LITTliB  MIS- 
SOURf. 

The  recent  sale  of  the  Eaton  ranch  at 
Medora,  N.  D.,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Little  Missouri  River,  known  as  the 
"Custer  trail,"  because  Gen.  Custer's  Big 
Horn  expedition  in  1876  crossed  at  that 
point  marks  the  transfer  of  probably  the 
only  "Dude  ranch"  in  the  country.  The 
name  was  given  to  the  place  by  the  pio- 
neer settlers  and  cowboys  because  of  the 
large  number  of  more  or  less  illustrious 
scions  of  wealthy  families  who  flocked 
there  annually  for  a  taste  of  the  real 
Wild  West. 

The  Eatons  were  formerly  Pittsburg- 
ers,  who  settled  at  Medora  in  the  palmy 
days  when  Marquis  de  Mores  established 
his  big  packing  plant,  when  the  .finger 
of  the  cowboy  was  continually  on  the  trig- 
ger and  the  gin  bottle  was  always  open 
to  all  who  might  apply.  For  some  years 
they  engaged  in  the  stock  business.  Buy- 
ing wild  animals,  such  as  bear,  elk,  deer 
and  similar  species  for  Eastern  parks, 
proved  a  profitable  occupation,  and  they 
engaged  for  a  time  in  the  business.  At 
one  time  they  had  an  immense  corral 
full  of  live  elk  awaiting  shipment  to 
Eastern  parks.  They  also  drove  some 
traffic  in  buffalo,  when  one  could  be 
bought  and  sold. 

Subsequently  the  Eatons  discovered 
the  possibilities  of  the  "dude"  traffic. 
Many  wealthy  families  of  the  East  had 
sons  of  more  or  less  comfort  to  them, 
and  a  summer  in  the  Wild  West  appealed 
to  them  as  a  good  thing  for  the  boys. 
Accordingly  they  went  out  in  singles  and 
in  pairs  and  droves  to  rough  it  for  a  sea- 
son and  see  the  West  as  it  was.  The 
Eatons  boarded  them,  furnished  them 
with  horses,  guns  and  the  accoutrements 


necessary  and  planned  expeditions  dur- 
ing the  summer  for  hunting  and  other 
bits  of  Western  experience. 

Upon  the  ranch  groimds  they  erected 
a  long  building,  separated  by  numberless 
piartitions  into  small  rooms,  in  each  of 
which  was  placed  a  bunk  and  what  furni- 
ture was  necessary.  This  was  known  as 
the  "dude  pen,"  and  here  the  visitors 
slept  and  had  their  being  during  their 
stay.  The  dudes  were  conspicuous  by 
their  fondness  for  immense  hats,  revol- 
vers, high  heeled  boots,  rattlesnake  belts 
and  eather  "chaps." 

It  is  understood  the  ranch  has  been 
sold  for  $30,000  to  a  wealthy  New 
Yorker. 


The  Coiniise  of  Ool4. 


We  have  free  coinage  of  gold  in  this 
country.  When  gold  comes  from  the 
mines  it  is  taken  to  a  government  mint, 
from  which  the  depositor  receives  full 
value  in  legal  tender.  The  government 
coins  all  liie  gold  that  is  offered,  and 
does  it  without  charge.  The  unit  and 
J  candard  of  value  is  the  gold  dollar  con- 
taining 25.8  grains  of  gold  nine-tenths 
fine;  that  is  to  say,  25.8  gfrains  of  gold 
trade  up  of  90  per  cent  of  pure  gold  and 
10  per  cent  of  alloy,  the  alloy  being  a 
mixture  of  copper  and  silver.  The  mint 
ascertains  the  value  of  the  bullion  of- 
fered and  pays  for  it  according  to  the 
actual  value  for  coinage  purposes — 25.8 
grains  nine-tenths  fine  being  equal  in 
value  to  one  dollar.  The  market  value 
of  gold  is,  therefore,  the  coinage  value. 
Anu  as  the  gold  dollar  is  the  standard 
of  value,  gold  does  not  fluctuate;  it  is 
the  standard  from  which  other  commod- 
ities fluctuate.  The  value  of  gold  is  the 
same,  or  substantially  the  same,  the 
v^orld  over.  If  it  were  otherwise,  higher 
here  than  elsewhere,  for  example,  all 
the  gold  would  be  brought  to  our 
mints. 


Proper  for  an  Aiifontoblle  Mfm. 

"But  what  in  the  world  did  your  wife 
give  you  a  diving  suit  for?" 

"That  isn't  a  diving  suit.  It  is  a 
pneumatic  automobile  costume.  When 
the  thing  blows  up  you  simply  bounce 
when  you  land,  in  place  of  breaking." 
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InflumBce    Field   Mea. 

The  Michigan  Field  club,  the  organi- 
zation of  the  insurance  companies  do- 
ing business  in  Michigan,  elected  the 
following  officers:  President,  W.  F. 
Robertson;  vice-president,  Charles  H. 
Luce;  secretary-treasurer,  Charles  A. 
Reekie.  The  club  will  hold  a  meeting 
in  Grand  Rapids  June  7. 


P^   D.  A  Co.,  IMTidend. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  have  declared  a 
dividend  of  ij4  per  cent  for  the  quarter 
ending  March  31. 


A    Mlaconeeptloa. 


Billings — I  hear  you  have  been  oper- 
ating on  the  stock  market. 

Lambkin — Mistake,  all  a  mistake.  I 
thought  I  was  operating  on  the  market, 
but  it  turned  out  that  some  of  the  fel- 
lows there  were    operating   on  me. 


Profesflloaal  Beat  Diaplayed  la  Tovtk. 

When  he  was  a  small  boy  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Keppel,  the  "Little  Admi- 
ral" of  the  British  fleet,  and  his  brother 
Tom  were  asked  by  their  father  what 
profession  they  would  select,  and  both 
decided  for  the  navy.  "Father  thought," 
Sir  Henry  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  "we 
should  have  separate  professions.  As 
we  disagreed  I  hit  Tom  in  the  eye, 
which  he,  being  bigger,  returned  with 
interest.  When  we  had  had  enough, 
father  decided  we  should  both  be  sail- 
ors. 


A   Story  by  Tim  Taraaey. 

Many  readers  of  The  Gateway  are 
personally  acquainted  with  the  Hon. 
Tim  Tarsney,  solicitor  of  the  city  of 
Detroit  and  former  member  of  congress 
from  the  Saginaw  district  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Tarsney  tells  this  story  of  an  Irish- 
man in  his  old  Saginaw  district,  a  lib- 
eral contributor  to  the  campaign  fund 
and  a  strong  man  financially,  but  with 
little  or  no  education. 

Some  of  the  boys  thought  it  would 
tickle  the  old  man  to  propose  him  for 
chairman  of  a  big  political  meeting,  but 
they  had  no  idea  he  would  accept.   He 


did  accept,  however,  and  on  mounting 
the  platform  made  the  following 
speech : 

"Gintlemin  of  the  convention — I 
congratulate  yez  most  heartily  upon 
the  choice  of  yure  chairman.  You  kin 
rest  asshured  that  as  long  as  the  bulluk 
of  the  population  constitutes  the 
masses  of  the  people  there  will  be  no 
danger  from  the  privilidged  few.  The 
convention  is  now  ready  for  business." 


Modem   Lvxiiry. 


One  of  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  children, 
who  had  been  staying  on  a  farm  last 
summer,  was  amazed  at  the  modem 
improvements  he  discovered  there. 

His  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
swiftly  whirling  windmill,  beneath 
which  a  number  of  pigs  were  wallow- 
ing in  the  mud. 

"Hi!  Hi!  Fellers,  c^me  here!"  he 
shrilled  at  his  companions.  "Looky 
here !  They've  got  electric  fans  to  cool 
the  pigs  off  with." 


The  acknowledgments  of  the  publish- 
ers are  due  to  the  Detroit  and  Mackinac 
Railway,  the  Cheboygan  Democrat  and 
the  Bay  City  Tribune  for  the  engravings 
loaned  us  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle. 


**The  Clover  Leaves"  published  by  the 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  railroad,  in 
its  latest  issue  has  a  most  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  city  of  Detroit.  Thfi 
'* Clover  Leaves"  at  the  present  time  has 
much  information  about  the  World's 
Fair  that  will  be  useful  to  intending  vis- 
itors. Address  "Advertising  Depart- 
ment," Toledo,  Ohio. 


The  l^lsdom  of  a  "Won 


Mrs.  Jackson — My  husband  had 
been  drinking  when  he  came  home  last 
night,  and  I  gave  him  a  talking  to  he 
won't  forget  in  a  hurry. 

Mrs.  Jillson — When  my  husband 
comes  home  in  that  way  I  never  scold 
him,  but  merely  suggest  that  I  want  a 
new  gown  or  something.  It  works 
both  ways.  I  get  the  gown  and  he 
keeps  straight  for  a  long  time. 
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In  Ihe  Michigan  Forest — the  Two  Pioneers*. 


At  the  lotel  kiwt  Shore. 


By  MAJOR  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS. 


The  Hotel  Cotes  d'Azur  is  one  of 
the  first  and  most  largely  patronized 
caravansaries  on  the  French  Riviera. 
It  is  well  situated,  well  mounted  and 
well  done;  a  handsome  building,  with 
a  long  facade  due  south;  it  lies  amid 
orange. groves  in  full  bearing,  with 
bright  flower  gardens  looking  down 
over  the  blue  Mediterranean,  and  is 
sheltered  by  the  lofty  screen  of  the 
Alpes  Maritimes.  The  hotel  manage- 
ment is  good,  the  service  attentive,  the 
cuisine  undenfable.  In  matter  of  po- 
sition the  house  is  happily  placed ;  it  is 
within  easy  distance  of  Monte  Carlo 
by  road  and  rail,  close  to  the  great  tem- 
ple of  play  and  the  finest  orchestra  in 
Europe.  No  wonder  that  all  through 
winter  and  spring  crowds  fill  the  hotel. 

They  are,  or  easily  pass  for,  the  best 
and  smartest  of  well-to-do  people.  No 
others,  indeed,  could  pay  the  prices 
and  hold  their  own  in  the  Cotes  d'Azur. 
A  year  or  two  back  I  stayed  there  some 
time  when  the  occurrences  I  am  about 
to  relate  caused  some  little  stir  in  our 
mixed  but  highly  distinguished  com- 
pany. 

We  had  a  real  prince  among  us,  a 
lively  little  chap  willing  at  any  time  to 
accept  a  supper  and  take  a  hand  at  bac- 
carat. Prince  Reithel,  heir  to  an  unoc- 
cupied throne  in  a  Republican  country. 
There  were  also  Baroness  Lowenfelt, 
widow  of  a  world  famous  financier,  who 
kept  high  state,  and  several  members 
of  the  English  aristocracy,  rather  stand- 
off but  more  from  shyness  than  swag- 
ger; a  South  African  millionaire,  also, 
Angus  Cooper,  and  his  wife,  simple, 
good-natured  souls,  with  a  crowd  of 
friends  and  poor  relations  living  at 
their  charges,  and  with  all  these  the 
usual  mixed  collection  of  lesser  folk,  of 
whom  I  counted  myself  the  most  insig- 
nificant. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  one  cou- 
ple, man  and  wife,  very  soon  after  their 
arrival.  They  were  given  a  table  in 
the  restaurant  adjoining  mine,  or,  more 


exactly,  ip  front  of  mine,  and  so  placed 
that  the  lady  was  exactly  opposite  me. 
I  could  see  that  she  was  remarkably 
handsome,  with  a  pale,  proud  face,  jet 
black  hair,  dark,  scornful  eyes,  and  very 
red  lips  in  a  mouth  that  was  rather 
hard  set  and  might  mean  a  resolute, 
passionate  nature.  She  was  gorgeous- 
ly dressed  in  pale  amber  that  set  off 
her  clear  waxlike  skin;  her  jewels  were 
superb,  amethysts  and  opals  chiefly  on 
this  particular  occasion,  but  she  had 
sets  tp  suit  all  costumes.  A  tall,  statu- 
esque beauty  as  I  noted  later  when 
they  rose  and  left  the  table — a  com- 
manding, infiperious  figure  that  over- 
topped her  companion,  for  the  husband 
was  a  little  man — short,  slight,  under- 
sized— with  a  neat  person  and  precise, 
rather  finicky  ways.  They  were  the 
Count  and  Countess  Ullman,  I  was 
told,  nationality  uncertain;  but  I  had 
heard  them  speak  English  at  dinner, 
the  lady  with  the  assured  fluency  and 
perfect  accent  of  a  native,  the  man 
with  just  a  little  hesitation  and  unmis- 
takable foreign  twang. 

I  cannot  say  that  they  interested  me 
very  greatly  at  first ;  they  did  not  seem 
of  any  very  rare  type,  and  were  not 
distinguishable  from  the  crowds  that 
come  to  the  Riviera  and  are  especially 
to  be  met  in  the  near  neighborhood  of 
Monte  Carlo. 

I  saw  them  twice  in  the  rooms  that 
same  night  hovering  around  the  trente 
et  quarante  tables,  both  of  them  follow- 
ing the  play  carefully  but  not  staking 
more  than  an  occasional  louis.  I 
guessed  what  they  were  after,  tasting 
only  and  testing  their  theories,  watch- 
ing how  the  system  in  which  they  be- 
lieved would  work  out  in  practice.  They 
were  finished  gamblers — of  that  I  felt 
sure —  to  judge  by  their  keen  eyes  for 
the  chances  of  the  game,  and  as  time 
passed  their  persistentcy  in  following 
it. 

Next  day  they  were  among  the  de- 
tachment from  our  hotel    who     went 
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over  by  the  early  train  so  as  to  be  at 
the  doors  before  the  gambling  rooms 
opened,  ready  to  take  part  in  the  daily 
race  for  seats  which  starts  punctually 
as  the  clock  strikes  twelve. 

I  often  went  myself  to  see  the  fun; 
it  was  a  long  run  for  the  far-off  trente 
et  quarante  room,  but  the  count  and 
countess  were  always  in  the  forefront, 
and  they  invariably  secured  places, 
which  they  occupied  until  dinner  time. 
Day  after  day  we  saw  them,  playing  al- 
ways and  in  all  fashions,  now  cautious- 
ly, after  minute  calculations,  now  reck- 
lessly, throwing  all  systems  to  the 
winds. 

They  had  no  great  luck — rather  the 
other  way.  We  heard  all  about  it  when, 
after  the  custom  of  the  place,  we  gath- 
ered together  in  the  great  central  hall 
of  the  hotel  and  exchanged  experiences, 
talking  over  the  surprises,  the  fortunes 
and  misfortunes  of  the  day;  how  red 
had  come  out  seventeen  times;  how 
there  had  been  a  wretched  "intermit- 
tence,"  an  uneven  alternation  of  colors 
which  upset  all  theories,  how  this  one 
had  won  seven  "maximums"  running, 
and  that  had  lost  twice  as  many.  The 
Ullmans  had  always  a  lot  to  say.  They 
were  liked  rather  as  free-and-easy  folk, 
not  difficult  to  know,  the  pretty  coun- 
tess especially,  for  she  was  affable,  and 
there  were  depths  of  her  dark  eyes  that 
were  touched  by  unspoken  admiration 
or  out-and-out  compliment. 

She  had  a  shrewish  temper,  however, 
reserved  generally  for  the  little  count, 
but  she  showed  it  openly  sometimes; 
for  instance,  on  the  days  when  they 
fared  ill  at  Monte  Carlo,  I  could  hear 
them  at  the  next  table  snarling  at  each 
other,  nagging  and  squabbling  contin- 
ually, trying  to  shift  the  blame  of  some 
unlucky  coup,  both  with  loud  voices, 
but  hers — strong,  mellow,  musical — al- 
ways in  the  ascendant,  and  the  little 
count  was  soon  shut  up  and  overpow- 
ered. 

It  must  have  been  the  same,  worse 
even,  in  the  sacred  recesses  of  their 
wedded  chamber,  for  one  morning  a 
neighbor  on  their  bedroom  floor  came 
out  on  the  terrace  with  a  fine  story. 

There  had  been  an  awful  row  the 
night  before — high  words,  something 
like   a   free   fight,   pieces   of   furniture 


overturned,  and  crockery  broken.  Some 
of  the  remarks  overheard  proved  how 
bitter  the  quarrel  had  been. 

"I  won't  do  it,"  cried  the  husband. 

"You  must  and  shall,"  replied  the 
wife. 

"All  the  risk  and  trouble  falls  upon 
me. 

"So  it  should ;  it's  the  man's  business 
and  it  was  so  arranged." 

"I  don't  like  it,  and  I  tell  you  I  shall 
cry  off.  We  must  leave  the  hotel.  I 
shall  at  any  rate  to-morrow." 

"You  coward!  You  shocking  little 
cur!" 

Then  followed  a  fresh  scuffle,  even 
blows,  and  an  outburst  of  hysterical 
tears. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  Ull- 
mans were  in  very  low  water.  Like  a 
good  many  more,  they  had  been  be- 
guiled to  their  undoing.  They  had 
dropped  heavily  at  the  tables  and  were 
probably  cleaned  out.  It  looked  like 
it,  for  the  lady's  jewels  gradually  dis- 
appeared— spawned,  no  doubt,  at  the 
convenient  jewel  shops  at  Monte  Carlo 
— and  presently  they  left  the  hotel.  The 
count  slunk  away  first  unseen,  going 
in  search,  presumably,  of  some  cheaper 
hostelry ;  madame  cleared  out  later,  and 
there  was  much  speculation  whether  or 
not  she  had  paid  the  bill.  Evil  tongues 
declared  she  had  been  unable  to  do  so, 
and  quoted  in  proof  that  a  lot  of  her 
voluminous  baggage  had  been  left  be- 
hind. The  countess  had,  however,  been 
at  great  pains  to  explain  that  she  had 
asked  this  favor,  as  she  meant  ere  long 
to  return  to  the  hotel. 

So  many  people  came  and  went  that 
the  Ullmans'  exodus  was  soon  forgot- 
ten as  a  thing  of  the  past.  Besides,  an- 
other much  more  serious  matter  arose 
to  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  Cotes 
d'Azur  Hotel. 

It  came  out  at  first  in  low,  subdued 
whispers,  and  the  management  would 
gladly  have  hushed  up  the  whole  af- 
fair. A  great  robbery  at  a  hotel  throws 
discredit  on  the  house  and  causes  infi- 
nite trouble. 

There  had  been,  in  truth,  a  very  ex- 
tensive robbery ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
Baroness  Lowenfelt's  jewels,  some  of 
them  gems  of  European  celebrity,  had 
been  carried  off,  spirited  away,  without 
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a  clew  to  their  disappearance.  Her 
suite,  her  personal  attendants,  compan- 
ion maid,  major-domo,  had  been  in  her 
service  for  years  and  were  altogether 
above  suspicion.  The  hotel  servants 
were  highly  respectable  people;  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  house 
had  been  entered  from  without,  for  all 
the  fastenings  to  doors  and  windows 
had  been  found  intact  on  the  morning 
the  robbery  was  discovered. 

Yet  the  jewel  box  in  its  own  travel- 
ing safe  in  the  baroness'  bedroom  had 
been  forced  by  a  skilled  hand,  and  the 
whole  of  the  contents  swept  up  and 
purloined. 

Such  a  grave  event  as  this  could  not 
be  kept  secret.  It  ran  like  wildfire 
through  the  town  and  beyond.  There 
was  a  dead  set  made  at  the  hotel.  Peo- 
ple came  over  in  crowds  from  the 
neighboring  resorts  in  carriages  and  on 
motors,  the  restaurant  was  full  at 
luncheon  time,  the  hall  was  thronged 
all  the  afternoon,  and  every  One  was 
talking  of  the  robbery. 

Among  the  rest  pretty  Countess  Ull- 
man  arrived,  ostensibly  to  go  to  her 
boxes,  but  really  to  enjoy  the  fun,  as 
she  called  it,  smiling  maliciously  and 
crowing  gayly  at  her  great  good  luck 
in  leaving  the  den  of  thieves  before  she 
was  despoiled. 

*T  cannot  afford  to  lose  my  poor  lit- 
tle lot  of  trinkets,"  she  said  to  her  great 
friend  and  chief  admirer.  Prince  Rei- 
thel.  "They'll  be  taking  your  high- 
ness' crown  jewels  next  if  you're  not 
careful." 

"Oh,  but  I  am,  countess.  They  are 
all  in  safe  keeping  at  my  uncle's," 
laughed  the  light-hearted  little  vaurien. 

Two  nights  later  there  was  a  second 
great  coup,  and  now  the  hotel  propri- 
etors were  victimized.  The  result  of 
the  first  robbery  had  been  to  fill  the 
hotel  safe  with  the  most  precious  pos- 
sessions of  the  chief  guests,  and  now 
some  one — no  doubt  the  same  auda- 
cious hand — had  rifled  it,  picking  out 
and  carrying  off  the  most  choice  jew- 
els. 

Herr  Ganz,  the  hotel  director,  was  in 
despair.  He  would  surely  lose  his 
place,  the  hotel  would  be  ruined.  The 
proprietors  must  go  bankrupt.  He 
fairly  sobbed  when  he  talked  it  over 


with  me  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  room. 

One  feature  in  the  business  struck 
me  as  I  thought  over  the  details.  Both 
the  suite  occupied  by  the  Baroness 
Lowenfelt  and  the  hotel  bureau  in 
which  the  hotel  safe  stood  were  on  the 
ground  floor.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
the  thief  had  got  in  during  the  day  and 
had  secreted  himself  somewhere  on  this 
floor  or  below  it. 

"Where,  for  instance,  does  that  go?" 
I  asked. 

"To  the  mezzanine,  the  half-base- 
ment," said  Ganz.  "There's  nothing 
down  there  but  the  box-room,  the  store 
where  the  surplus  baggage  or  any  left 
in  our  charge  is  kept  till  removed." 

Yet  something  induced  me  to  go 
down  and  examine  this  room,  and  I 
easily  obtained  permission.  It  was  a 
semi-dark,  cavernous  sort  of  place, 
piled  high  with  cases  of  all  kinds,  port- 
manteaus and  gigantic  dress  baskets, 
and  all  the  nondescript  belongings  of 
globe  trotters  and  wanderers. 

While  I  lingered  I  was  conscious 
that  some  one  else  had  entered  the 
room — a,  woman.  I  plainly  heard  the 
frou-frou  of  a  dress,  the  subtle  fra- 
grance of  wood  violet  scent  was  wafted 
through  the  dreary  den,  and  I  caught 
sight  of  a  tall  figure,  in  which  I  recog- 
nized the  Countess  Ullman.  I  was  on 
the  point  of  announcing  my  presence 
when  I  was  thunderstruck  by  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  not  addressed  to 
me  or  to  any  one  she  had  brought  with 
her,  but  evidently  in  answer  to  some 
one  already  in  the  box-room. 

"What  do  you  say?  I  cannot  hear 
you.  Some  one  here?  Of  course;  I 
am  here.  I  came  as  arranged.  You  can 
hand  me  over  the  things.  I  have 
brought  the  food;  you  must  be  starv- 
ing.   My  God !" 

The  exclamation  was  caused  by  my 
sudden  appearance  as  I  rose  to  my  full 
height  and  walked  toward  her. 

"Really,  countess,  this  is  a  strange 
place  to  meet  in,"  I  said,  blandly.  "You 
have  come,  I  presume,  to  look  out 
something  from  your  boxes.  Can  I  be 
of  any  use  or  am  I  in  the  way?" 

She  faced  me  like  a  tiger. 

"How  dare  you  interfere?  You  are 
a  spy,"  she  cried  furiously;  "a  low, 
mean,  despicable  spy.    I  should  like  to 
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kill  you,  and  I  will." 

I  had  only  time  to  seize  her  hand  as 
it  went  to  a  small  dagger  in  her  waist- 
band. 

Then  I  managed  to  drag  her  out  jnto 
the  corridor,  where  I  ordered  her  to 
precede  me  up  the  stairs. 

"Let  me  commend  Mme.  la  Comtesse 
to  your  particular  care,"  I  said  to  the 
director,  whom  I  found  in  the  office, 
adding  with  stern  meaning,  "And  don't 
let  her  leave  till  we  have  cleared  up 
the  mystery  of  the  box-room  down- 
stairs, to  which  I  now  invite  your  at- 
tention." 

We  then  returned  in  a  body  to  the 
basement,  and  with  no  great  difficulty 
extricated  the  miserable  little  count 
from  the  largest  dress  basket  in  the 
store.  It  had  been  arranged  for  his 
occupation  during  the  daylight  hours, 
where  he  could  lie  concealed  literally 
like  a  jack-in-the-box,  while  there  was 


business  done  in  the  storeroom.  At 
night  he  was  free  to  come  and  go  as 
he  pleased,  and  he  made,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  best  use  of  his  time. 

When  he  was  captured  a  full  set  of 
housebreaking  instruments  was  found 
in  his  possession,  and,  what  was  more 
to  the  purpose,  the  whole  of  the  valu- 
ables stolen  from  the  hotel  safe.  Those 
which  the  Baroness  Lowenfelt  had  lost 
had  been  removed  by  his  female  accom- 
plice, but  were  recovered  in  part  at  her 
lodgings  in  the  town. 

Ullman,  who  with  his  wife  was  tried 
at  the  Nice  Assizes  and  sentenced  to 
long  terms,  was  identified  as  an  Aus- 
.  trian  thief,  once  a  courier  and  hotel 
guide.  His  wife  was  "a  woman  of  no 
importance,"  chosen  on  account  of  her 
great  beauty  to  assist  in  the  schemes, 
in  which  she  became  his  dominant 
partner. 


ABSENCE. 

By  Dr.  John  Donne. 


That  time  and  absence  proves 
Rather  helps  than  hurts  to  loves. 


Absence,  hear  thou  my  protestation 

Against  thy  strength, 

Distance,  and  length; 
Do  what  thou  canst  for  alteration. 

For  hearts  of  truest  mettle 

Absence  doth  join  and  time  doth  settle. 

Who  loves  a  mistress  of  such  quality. 

His  mind  hath  found 

Affection's  ground 
Beyond  time,  place,  and  all  mortality; 

To  hearts  that  cannot  vary 

Absence  is  present.  Time  doth  tarry. 

My  senses  want  their  outward  motion, 

Which  now  within 

Reason  doth  win, 
Redoubled  by  her  secret  notion; 

Like  rich  men  that  take  pleasure 

In  hiding  more  than  handling  treasure. 

By  absence  this  good  means  I  gain, 

That  I  can  catch  her. 

Where  none  can  watch  her, 
In  some  close  corner  of  my  brain; 

There  I  embrace  and  kiss  her. 

And  so  enjoy  her,  and  none  miss  her. 


Inland  Sea  Resorts. 


POINTS  FAMED  SALUBRITY  AND  HEALTH  ON   HEALTH  ON  THE  COAST  LINE. 
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Si  quaerls  Peninsulam  amoenam  circumsplce. 

"If  you  seek  a  beautiful  peninsula, 
look  about  you,"  is  the  translation  of 
the  motto  on  the  great  seal  of  Mich- 
igan. Her  coast  line,  which  is  greater 
than  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  sur- 
rounded by  the  blue  waters  of  the 
world's  largest  lakes  and  their  connect- 
ing rivers,  indented  by  various  shelter- 
ing bays,  and  adorned  with  many  at- 
tractive islands,  makes  Michigan  as  her 
state  motto  reads,  a  state  worthy  to 
behold. 

From  the  Detroit  river,  teeming  with 
busy  activity,  through  St.  Clair  Flats, 
with  its  resorts  and  its  fishing,  across 
Lake  Huron,  passing  Harbor  Beach 
and  its  harbor  of  refuge,  Oscoda,  Al- 
pena and  Cheboygan,  with  their  lum- 
bering industries,  to  the  picturesque 
Isle  of  Mackinac  with  its  natural  won- 
ders; and  indenting  the  Lake  Michigan 
side  is  Grand  and  Little  Traverse  bays, 
with  such  beautiful  resorts  as  Traverse 
City,   Charlevoix,    Petoskey   and   Bay 
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View,  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinac, 
passing  the  Les  Cheneaux  islands, 
through  the  locks  of  the  "Soo,"  the 
largest  and  most  important  in  the 
world,  into  Lake  Superior  and  to  the 


"Pictured  Rocks,"  where  nature  has 
most  wonderfully  molded  an  artistic 
picture,  to  the  rugged  rock-bound 
shores  of  the  rich  mineral  district  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula, — we  have  a  most  in- 
teresting state  abounding  with  beauty, 
scenery  and  resources,  that  is  unex- 
celled. 

This  ideal  location  of  Michigan,  to- 
gether with  her  excellent  transporta- 
tion facilities,  has  placed  her  the  first 
in  rank  as  a  resort  state. 

The  oldest,  most  important  and  pop- 
ular, as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  of 
Michigan's  resorts  is  Mackinac  Island, 
sometimes  called  the  "Fairy  Isle." 
Though  the  first  glance  at  any  natural 
scene  familiar  to  the  observer  by  read- 
ing or  historical  reference  is  generally 
disappointing,  it  is  not  so  when  the 
stranger  first  sees  Mackinac.  A  view 
of  the  island  from  an  approaching  D. 
&  C.  steamer  is  charming.  A  cliff  of 
limestone,  white  and  weatherbeaten, 
with  a  narrow  alluvial  plain  skirting 
its  base,  is  the  first  thing  which  com- 
mands attention,  but  on  nearing  the 
crescent-shaped  harbor,  the  village, 
with  its  many  picturesque  dwellings 
and  the  fortress,  like  a  Gibraltar, 
perched  near  the  summit  of  the  island, 
are  gazed  at  with  wonder  and  delight. 

It  was  regarded  by  the  American 
Indian,  real  lovers  of  nature,  as  a 
sacred  and  a  favorite  haunt  of  his  dei- 
ties, where  the  Manitou  of  the  Lakes 
visited  and  held  council.  It  is  also 
connected  with  many  of  the  Indian 
legends  and  romances.  It  is  an  island 
with  a  history ;  the  flags  of  France  and 
England  have  floated  over  the  fort.  It 
was  here  that  the  first  scene. in  the  war 
of  1812  was  enacted.  At  the  time  of 
the  activities  of  the  American  Fur  Co., 
Mackinac  Island  was  the  largest  seat 
of  commerce  in  the  western  country. 
Here  John  Jacob  Astor  really  made  the 
first  and  greatest  step  in  the  amassment 
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of  his  fortune.  In  one  of  its  palmy 
years  the  Mackinac  custom  house  yield- 
ed revenue  to  the  United  States  of 
about  $60,000. 

In  describing  this  island  gem  of  the 
Straits,  the  quaint  old  village  nestling 


Block  House,  Fort  Mackinac. 

on  the  beach,  the  old  Mission  Church, 
probably  the  oldest  Protestant  church 
building  in  the  Northwest,  unchanged 
from  its  original  style  and  its  bare  and 
simple  appearance,  and  the  Astor 
House,  formerly  the  headquarters  of 
the  American  Fur  Co.,  and  the  various 
other  antique  structures,  enhance  the 
contrast  with  the  modern  handsome 
summer  residences  on  the  bluffs  which 
overlook  into  the  lake. 

Throughout  the  island,  running  in 
different  directions,  are  winding,  beau- 
tifully shaded  roads  and  bewitching 
footpaths  leading  to  various  glens  and 
dells  and  picturesque  rock  formations. 
These  odd  natural  formations,  noted 
for  their  legendary  associations,  are 
very  interesting  subjects  of  study  by 
geologists. 


Arch  Rock  is  part  of  a  high  cliff,  and 
has  been  carved  out  by  the  elements 
into  an  arch  of  singularly  perfect  and 
imposing  lines.     It  rises  about  150  feet 


from  the  surface  of  the  lake  and  cov- 
ered with  the  densest  and  greenest 
foliage,  it  is  an  object  to  excite  admira- 
tion. Sugar  Loaf,  a  cone-shaped  rock, 
90  feet  high,  is  also  a  conspicuous  cap- 
rice of  nature.  Throughout  we  see 
that  variety  of  beauty  which  is  nature's 
own  handiwork,  as  the  poet  says  (I 
quoie  the  lines  of  David  H.  Riddle)  : 

"For  all  things  lovely  lend  her  loveliness; 
The  waves  reach  forth  white  fingers  to  caress. 
The  four  winds  murmuringly  meet  to  woo 
And  cloudless  skies  bend  in  blue  tenderness." 

The  immense  bodies  of  waters  in  the 
necklace  of  the  lakes  surrounding  the 
island  become  the  regulator  of  its  tem- 
perature and  cool,  refreshing  and 
healthful  breezes  always  blow.  It  is 
visited  yearly  by  many  tourists  of  other 
states  and  countries,  and  their  univer- 
sal impression  is  similar  to  that  writer 


Fort  Mackinac. 

of  high  rank  and  distinction  in  English 
literature,  Miss  Harriet  Martineau, 
who  said,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  last 
century : 

'*From  place  to  place  in  my  previous 
traveling,  I  had  been  told  of  the  charms 
of  the  lakes,  and  especially  of  the  island 
of  Mackinac.  This  island  is  chiefly 
known  as  a  principal  station  of  the 
great  Northwestern  Fur  Company. 
Others  know  it  as  the  seat  of  an  Indian 
Mission.  Others,  again,  as  a  frontier 
garrison.  It  is  known  to  me  as  the 
wildest  and  tenderest  piece  of  beauty 
that  I  have  yet  seen  on  God*s  earth." 

Hotel  accommodations  at  Mackinac 
are  first  class,  there  are  hotels  of  ever}' 
size,  style  and  price.    The  Grand  Hotel, 
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situated  on  a  high  bluff,  facing  the 
straits,  is  the  best  on  the  island.  It  is 
under  the  management  of  Henry 
Weaver,  of  St.  Louis,  who  is  ever  on 
the  alert  to  give  his  guests  unexcelled, 
up-to-date  service. 

Mackinac  Island  is  the  hub  of  the  in- 
land seas,  from  which  radiates  many 
delightful  side  trips.  Across  the  straits 
is  St.  Ignace,  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic 
railroad.  Father  Pere  Marquette,  one 
of  the  heroic  and  devoted  early  mission- 
aries, founded  St.  Ignace  in  1671.  'From 
here  he  set  forth  on  his  exploration  to 
discover  the  Mississippi ;  here  his  body 
was  brought  for  burial,  here  is  the 
monument  erected  by  his  sorrowing 
followers  to  mark  his  grave. 

A  trip  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  also  very 
interesting,  here  are  the  great  locks 
that  unite  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Huron  for  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
The  Poe  Lock,  recently  completed  at  a 
cost  exceeding  $4,700,000,  marks  the 
accomplishment  of  a  wonderful  feat  of 
engineering.  Shooting  the  rapids  with 
an  Indian  boatman  is  an  experience 
that  is  exhilarating  if  not  thrilling,  and 
is  a  favorite  diversion  with  visitors. 

Les  Cheneaux  Islands,  D.  &  C.  Fam- 
ous Fishing  Grounds,  can  be  reached  at 
any  time  by  steamer  or  launch  from 
Mackinac  Island.  They  are  a  group  of 
perhaps  a  hundred  islands  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  nestled  together  near 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  It  is  a 
sportsman's  paradise  with  ideal  camp- 
ing and  fishing  grounds  where,  in  the 
network  of  narrow  channels  with  their 
deep  pools  and  shady  nooks,  the  fish 
not  merely  have  their  feeding  ground 
but  is  the  home  of  the  game  fish  of  the 
lakes.      „    , 

The-  prettiest  and  most  interesting 
route  between  Mackinac  and  Petoskey 
is  through  the  crooked  rivers  and  lovely 
lakes  traversed  by  the  inland  route 
steamers,  which  connect  with  the  D.  & 
C.  steamers  at  Cheboygan.  At  Petos- 
key, perched  high  on  the  hills  above 
Little  Traverse  Bay,  we  have  a  charm- 
ing resort  with  good  hotels  and  where 
recreation  facilities  are  first  class.  Bay, 
View,  lying  one  mile  north  of  Petoskey, 
is  famed  for  its  summer  school,  which 


is  very  popular,  ranking  next  to  Chau- 
tauqua, in  size  and  completeness. 

Charlevoix,  called  "The  Beautiful," 
is  situated  on  a  very  picturesque  spot 
on  Lake  Michigan.  Many  people  from 
Chicago  as  well  as  from  the  different 
parts  of  Michigan,  have  handsome  sum- 
mer homes  here.  Golf  and  bathing  are 
special  features  of  this  resort. 

Eastern  tourists  going  to  the  World's 
Fair  via  Buffalo  and  desiring  a  change 
from  the  hot,  dusty  and  monotonous 
rail  travel,  will  find  the  D.  &  B.  steamer 
line  to  Detroit,  the  D.  &  C.  coast  line  to 
Mackinac,  and  connecting  there  with 
Lake  Michigan  steamers  to  Chicago,  a 
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very  interesting  and  scenic  as  well  as  a 
fresh  air  route  to  St.  Louis.  Mr.  A.  A. 
Schantz,  the  successful  general  super- 
intendent, of  the  D.  &  B.  line,  has 
made  a  very  convenient  arrangement, 
whereby  all  tickets  sold  reading  via 
the  Michigan  Central  and  Grand 
Trunk  railways,  are  optional  tickets, 
and  will  be  accepted  by  his  line,  be- 
tween Detroit  and  Buffalo. 


Many  other  resting  places  and  beauty 
spots  of  our  grand  state  and  the  various 
routes  reaching  them  could  be  men- 
tioned did  space  permit.  In  the  sum- 
mer when  the  heat  and  dust  seem  un- 
endurable and  you  seek  a  place  where 
cool  bracing  breezes  blow  away  from 
every-day  life,  with  its  many  cares — 
come  to  Michigan. 
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LOOKING  BACKWARD. 

By  L.  H.  R. 


When  I  was  just  a  little  girl 
I  played  wiv  dishes  an*  a  doll, 

An'  father  called  me  Jamie  then; 
But  now  Tm  most  as  big  as  him, 

I  do  like  all  the  other  men. 
An*  everybody  calls  me  Jim. 

I  used  to  wear  a  little  dress 

An'  hooked  my  stockin's  up  like  this- 
An'  when  they  put  me  into  pants 

An'  scissored  off  my  yellow  curls. 
Why,  mother  cried,  an'  all  my  aunts, 

Just  like  a  lot  of  great  big  girls. 

When  I  was  just  a  little  girl 
One  day  I  had  an  awful  fall 

An'  cried  so  all  the  neighbors  heard, 
But  now  I  fall  an'  black  my  eye 

An'  never  say  the  leastest  word, 
Cause  truly  men  don't  ever  cry! 


Tlie  lext  Step  ii  Forestry  ii  lIcMgai. 


by  FILIBBR7  ROTH. 

Professor  of  Forestry,  University  of  Michigan. 


The  needs  of  doing  something  to  con- 
serve and  replace  our  diminishing  sup- 
plies of  timber  have  been  clearly  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Bissell  in  his  admirable 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  lumber 
business  in  Michigan,  its  magnitude,  its 
importance,  its  present  decline.  We 
have  learned  that  of  all  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  Michigan  in  lumbering  in 
1890,  fully  one-half  had  left  the  state 
by  1900,  and  that  the  cut  of  course  was 
proportionate  in  amount,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  quality.  We  see  at  every 
hand  the  signs  of  a  shortage  in  a  good 
home  supply  at  reasonable  figures,  we 
meet  the  redwood  and  the  cedar  from 
'  the  Pacific  coast,  side  by  side  with 
North  Carolina  pine  and  Louisiana  cy- 
press, filling  our  lumber  yards,  and  we 
realize  that  even  today  the  state  is  pay- 
ing an  enormous  sum  every  year  for  a 
commodity,  nay  necessity,  of  which 
there  ought  to  be  plenty  in  our  own 
state  for  all  times  to  come. 

The  matter  is  no  longer  subject  of 
controversy,  and  the  only  question  now 
is:  What  can  we  do?  The  answer  is: 
Conserve  by  right  use  and  protection 
the  little  we  have  left,  and  replace  the 
supply  by  protecting  the  growing  trees 
in  our  woods  and  on  our  wastelands 
and  by  judicious  reforestation  wherever 
practicable. 

The  conservation  of  remaining  sup- 
plies is  out  of  the  hands  of  the  state  as 
a  body  politic.  The  forest  is  owned  by 
private  people,  and  they  cut  as  they 
please.  High  prices  stimulate  cutting; 
rise  in  prices  encourage  holding  and 
protecting. 

In  the  matter  of  growing  timber,  we 
may  divide  our  forests  into  farmers' 
forest  and  the  wild  lands.  Dr.  Clark 
and  Prof.  Davis  tell  us  of  the  farmers* 
lands. 

The  case  of  the  wild  lands  is  distinct; 
the  restoration  of  the  forest  is  a  busi- 
ness, a  long  time  investment,  with  little 
of  speculation  and  much  affected  by 


taxation  and  the  possibility  of  protec- 
tion against  fire  and  trespass-.  Work 
in  this  direction  will  come,  but  it  can 
not  be  forced,  though  it  can  be  encour- 
aged. But  part  of  this  wild  land  prob- 
lem can  be  and  should  be  solved  by 
the  state.  The  state  is  the  largest 
holder  of  lands  where  restoration  of  the 
forest  is  possible  and  necessary.  The 
state  holds  about  six  million  acres  of 
tax-title  lands,  i.  e.,  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  land  area  of  the  state  is  "in  soak" 
for  taxes.  For  years  the  state  has  pur- 
sued the  liberal  policy  of  offering  the 
lands  for  taxes  or  for  purchase  at  very 
low  rates,  the  minimum  price  to  be 
"discretionary  with"  the  officers  in 
charge.  That  this  policy  has  not  met 
with  great  success  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  lands  are  still  unsettled. 
Nor  was  this  policy  without  consider- 
able expense.  In  five  years  the  state 
expended  about  $800,000  in  advertising 
and  in  handling  these  lands,  without 
devoting  any  of  these  funds  to  protect- 
ing the  land  against  fire  or  in  any  im- 
provement. 

At  last  the  state  has  adopted  a  new 
policy,  and  it  has  reserved  a  couple  of 
townships  of  land  as  "forest  reserve," 
and  placed  them  in  care  of  the  State 
Forest  Commission,  and  provided  for 
their  protection  and  improvement.  A 
forest  ranger,  the  first  state  official  ever 
appointed  to  guard  the  forest,  our 
greatest  destructible  property,  was  em- 
ployed and  the  greater  part  of  this 
property  patroled.  A  number  of  fires 
were  put  out  before  they  had  chance 
to  take  on  serious  proportions,  and 
trespass  and  destruction  of  the  scat- 
tered timber  and  young  growth  was 
checked  and  largely  prevented.  The 
people  of  the  district  have  assisted  with 
a  will,  and  are  evidently  becoming  con- 
vinced of  the  advantage  which  the  re- 
serve is  to  town  and  county. 

Plant  stock  has  been  engaged;  50,000 
trees  are  to  be  planted  this  spring  and 
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a  large  nursery  will  be  established  near 
Higgins  Lake,  where  millions  of  young 
pine  and  other  trees  will  be  raised. 

The  commission  has  just  employed 
one  more  ranger  and  a  forester,  who 


policy  on  the  part  of  the  state,  yet  it  is 
necessary  that  more  be  done,  that  this 
first  victory  be  followed  up  and  that  the 
right  policy  be  applied  to  all  state  hold- 
ings.    Especially  is  it  necessary  that 


Edwin  A.  Wildey, 

State  Land  Commissioner  and  member  of 
State  Forestry  Commission. 


will  form  the  working  force  on  the  re- 
serve this  year. 

While  this  beginning  is  of  great 
value,  not  only  in  itself,  but  more  so 
as  the  inauguration  of  a  new  and  right 


the  people  of  the  state  learn  about  this 
vast   problem,   this   extraordinary  op- 
portunity for  good,  and  that  they  ex- 
press their  will  in  the  matter. 
There  are  many  considerations  which 
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enter  into  this  problem,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  all  of  them  receive  their  due 
attention.  When  the  law  establishing 
the  reserve  was  up  for  consideration, 
there  was  of  course  much  opposition. 
Aside  from  some  minor  points,  the 
main  objections  were  about  these : 

1.  The  land  should  be  settled;  "we 
want  the  country  built  up  and  not  a 
wilderness." 

2.  The  land  is  all  fit  for  settlement. 

3.  The  worst  of  these  lands  are  at 
least  well  suited  to  grazing. 

4.  The  reserve  does  injury  by  with- 
drawing large  bodies  of  land  from  tax- 
ation, and  thereby  deprives  town  and 
county  of  the  wherewithal  to  maintain 
schools  and  roads  and  perform  the  du- 
ties expected  of  political  organizations. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  I 
can  do  no  better  than  quote  Hon.  Chas. 
W.  Garfield,  of  Grand  Rapids,  when  he 
said,  "The  two  great  assets  of  the  state 
are,  first,  its  people,  and  second,  its 
lands,"  adding  that  it  is  quality  more 
than  numbers  which  is  desired.  If  I 
may  enlarge  upon  this,  I  should  say 
that  it  is  certainly  far  better  that  farm 
settlement  shall  continue  in  a  healthy 
growth,  that  we  should  invite  good 
farmers  to  take  the  millions  of  acres  of 
good  land  still  to  be  had  in  this  state, 
rather  than  to  invite  colonization  by 
speculative  methods  which  bring  poor, 
inexperienced  people  on  poor  and  difii- 
cult  lands.  We  have  all  heard  the 
shout :  "Oh,  but  there  are  thousands  of 
emigrants  from  the  cold  and  poor  coun- 
tries of  Europe  who  are  glad  to  get  a 
chance  to  build  up  homes  on  these 
pinery  lands."  But  is  it  a  great  gain 
to  the  state  if  a  lot  of  these  poor  people 
are  colonized  under  conditions  where 
we  know  they  must  remain  poor  and 
where  congregation  of  like  people,  as 
well  as  poverty,  will  almost  compel 
them  to  retain  their  methods  and  pre- 
vent their  becoming  Americans?  Is 
this  not  a  matter  of  adding  number 
rather  than  quality? 

Again  we  may  ask:  If  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  land  of  Southern 
Michigan  has  proven  plow  land,  if  half 
oi  Pennsylvania  is  not  improved  land, 
if  three-quarters  of  Maine  is  woods  or 
at  least  untilled  ground,  if  the  vast 
pinery  plains  along  the  Atlantic  still 


remain  unsettled  after  centuries^  of  ef- 
fort, is  it  likely  that  our  pinery  lands 
will  make  an  exception  and  all  be  con- 
verted into  flower  gardens  as  by  magic? 
Hardly.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in 
100  years  the  greater  part  of  these  poor- 
er lands  will  be  still  untilled,  just  as  in 
older  states  and  in  the  states  of  the 
old  world,  and  that  only  the  real  agri- 
cultural land  will  be  worth  farming 
then  as  now. 

There  is  still  another  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  friends  of  forestry  and  of 
the  present  reserve  law  are  not  asking 
to  have  the  entire  district,  an  entire 
county  or  town,  reserved;  nor  do  they 
suggest  for  a  moment  that  good  agri- 
cultural lands  should  be  held  indefi- 
nitely as  forest,  especially  in  districts 
where  good  lands  are  rather  the  excep- 
tion and  are  therefore  all  the  more 
needed  for  farm  purposes.  The  law 
enables  now  and  will  always  enable  the 
Forest  Commission  to  sell  and  ex- 
change these  lands,  so  that  wherever  a 
real  farmer  wants  to  buy  agricultural 
land,  there  will  be  little  trouble  of  his 
getting  the  land. 

"The  land  is  all  fit  for  settlement." 
I  have  suggested  part  of  the  answer. 
There  is  not  a  state  of  Europe  where 
all  land  is  tilled.  A  few  years  ago  the 
foremost  authority  in  England  declared 
that  the  British  Isles  had  enough  waste 
land  to  raise  the  bulk  of  its  own  timber, 
instead  of  giving  over  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  every  year  to  other  coun- 
tries for  its  supplies.  "Sand  is  sand," 
a  farmer  said,  "and  it  never  gets  to  be 
anything  but.  sand."  The  farmers  of 
the  United  States,  thousands  of  them, 
have  known  about  the  pinery  lands  of 
New  Jersey,  Virgfinia,  North  Carolina, 
and  our  own  as  well,  and  yet  they 
evidently  felt  afraid  of  them.  Is  not 
this  wholesale  testimony  of  the  farmer 
worth  all  the  theorizing  in  the  world? 
I  would  rather  take  his  testimony  than 
all  the  soil  analyses  ever  made.  But 
the  farmer  says,  and  says  emphatically : 
"No,  it  is  not  all  farmland,  not  by  a 
good  deal."  But  the  chemist  says  the 
same,  and  what  is  worth  more  still,  na- 
ture says  the  same.  We  find  on  these 
lands  the  plants  characteristic  of  poor 
land. 

Now  as  to  the  sheep  range.     First, 
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let  me  warn  every  state  against  con- 
verting large  bodies  of  land  into  range 
and  especially  sheep  range,  unless  a 
dry  climate  prevents  doing  anything 
else.  But  even  in  arid  states  like  "Wy- 
oming, Montana  and  Washington,  the 
farmer  has  decided  against  unlimited 
conversion  of  lands  into  range.  It  was 
the  clearsighted  and  farsighted  farmer 
of  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Washing- 
ton who  found  it  necessary  to  stop  the 


lands  grazing  lands?  No  and  yes.  If 
a  man  has  many  acres  to  a  sheep,  it 
can  find  something  almost  anywhere. 
The  sandy  pineries  of  the  south  have 
been  used  as  a  range,  but  it  is  a  poor 
business.  To  be  of  any  value,  grass 
wants  good  land.  On  many  of  oar 
pinery  lands,  the  sweetfern,  the  huckle- 
berry and  other  persistent,  long-lived 
ericaceous  plants  are  rapidly  crowding 
out  what  little  there  is  of  sedge  and 


Young  pine  tteea  growing  up  under  oaks  which  followed  originat  pine  of  which 

the  stump  is  a  relic. 


Spread  of  the  uncontrolled  range  busi- 
ness. He  found  the  range  changed  to 
desert  and  he  found  land  monopoly  the 
strongest  enemy  of  the  settler,  and  so 
he  passed  a  law  which  forbids  the  state 
from  selling  an  acre  of  land,  arid  lands, 
mind  you,  for  less  than  $10,  while  here 
in  Michigan  we  dispose  of  lands  for 
from  10  cents  per  acre  upward^  and  as 
lately  as  last  fall  sold  the  choice  10  per 
cent  of  8o,oco  acres  at  $1.25  per  acre* 
But  that  is  not  all.    Are  these  sandv 


grasses.  Let  a  few  dry  years  come  and 
help  on  the  wrong  side^  and  where  will 
the  grasses  be? 

But  even  granted  it  is  possible  to  use 
these  lands  as  sheep-range,  as  has  been 
recommended,  what  will  become  of 
them,  and  in  what  way  will  the  con- 
version of  millions  of  acres  of  these 
lands  into  sheep  desert,  after  the  form 
of  the  Luneberger  Heide  or  the  ranges 
of  Utah  and  Wyoming,^ — in  what  way, 
I  ask,  will  that  help  the  state?    Is  this 
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the  upbuilding  of  Michigan?  Is  this 
the  great  development  we  hear  of?  To 
make  a  range  of  100,000  acres  support 
in  labor  a  poor  herder  or  two,  in  im- 
provements a  few  sheep  sheds,  and  pro- 
duces a  crop  of  a  few  tons  of  wool  and 
mutton.  And  is  this  the  way  we  bene- 
fit our  climate,  and  make  Michigan 
more  hospitable?      , 

The  fourth  argument  is  sound.  The 
state  should  not  reduce  the  income  of 
a  town  and  county  to  a  point  where  it 
becomes  impossible  for  a  few  pioneer 
settlers  to  maintain  school  and  road  and 
furnish  protection  and 'life  and  prop- 
erty, the  things  which  the  state  expects 
of  those  few  scattered  people.  If  Eur- 
opean states  and  if  New  York  can  pay 
taxes  on  forest  reserves,  surely  Mich- 
igan can  do  something  too. 

And  now,  what  next  ?  The  people  of 
the  state  should  know  about  this  and 
express  their  wishes  in  the  matter.  If 
the  friends  of  forestry  are  right,  there 
should  be  no  further  waste  of  the  sec- 
ond greatest  asset  of  the  people,  there 
should  be  no  more  selling  of  lands  at 
prices  as  heretofore.  A  proper  mini- 
mum should  be  set  on  these  lands,  and 
this  ought  to  be  at  least  half  that  asked 
by  Wyoming,  Montana  and  Washing- 


ton for  arid  lands  remote  from  the  mar- 
ket and  with  scant  and  costly  means 
of  transportation.  The  tax  title  should 
be  made  good.  But  above  all,  the  state 
should  protect  these  lands  against  fire 
and  vandal  and  give  the  young  tree 
plants  now  there,  and  which  m-ay 
spring  up  in  the  future,  a  chance  to 
grow  into  something,  to  help  replace 
the  timber  we  so  sorely  need.  In  addi- 
tion, the  state  should  improve  these 
lands  as  fast  as  it  feels  able. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  All  this  is 
not  new.  It  is  an  experiment.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  are  not  only 
holding  their  lands,  but  buying  lands 
of  this  kind.  Our  neighbor  state  of 
Wisconsin  has  set  aside  all  state  lands 
as  reserve,  and  a  thousand  years  of  ex- 
perience in  Germany  and  Switzerland 
and  France  has  proven  this  to  be  right 
and  based  on  sane,  safe  business  prin- 
ciples. The  thing  is  good,  and  it  pays, 
and  there  is  today  before  the  people  of 
Michigan  an  opportunity  to  increase 
the  income  of  the  people  by  millions  of 
dollars,  not  for  one  year  or  few  years, 
but  for  centuries,  nay  for  all  times,  as 
long  as  our  land  and  our  people  are 
together.  , 


MY  GARDEN. 


By  H.  C.  Sleeper. 


My  garden.    'Tis  of  little  worth — 
A  tiny  fern  in  a  pot  of  earth ; 
No  other  bit  of  ground  was  mine 
In  which  to  plant  a  lovely  line. 

In  fancy,  tho',  my  Garden  lies 
All  beauteous  'neath  my  eager  eyes. 
No  flow'r  I  love  but  grows  therein, 
From  wanton  rose  to  pansy  prim. 

Sometimes,  'mid  winter's  cold  and  snow, 
I  sit  and  watch  my  Garden  grow, 
For  neither  storm  nor  wind  can  chill 
What  Hope  and  Fancy  bring  at  will. 

And  so  I  think,  in  some  bright  land 
Where  gardens  lie  on  every  hand, 
My  flowers  of  thought,  here  incomplete, 
Shall  bloom  up  there,  more  full,  more  sweet. 


low  Thimgs  Worked  for  Macmilty  Wooiig 


fy  HAROLD  OHLSON. 


I  was  sitting  by  the  river  with  tlie 
Duchess.  She  was  deep  in  thought.  I 
was  not  thinking  more  than  I  could 
help.  Across  the  sparkling  water  the 
trees  were  green  and  gold,  with  here 
and  there  a  gleam  of  silver  or  a  band 
of  black.  The  birds  were  wooing  ar- 
dently in  the  tree  tops;  indeed,  one 
practical  fellow  seemed  already  to  be 
making  furniture  Ttor  the  home ;  or;  at 
least,  sawing  the  necessary  wood. 
There  was  scarcely  a  breath  to  move 
the  rushes,  and  the  fish  slumbered 
peacefully  in  the  cool  depths  of  the 
river,  or  glided  slowly  beneath  their 
water  lily  sunshades.  Now  and  then 
the  little  water  fairies  shot  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  river  in  their  bubble 
boats,  and  flew  to  join  their  playmates 
in  the  clouds,  to  return  when  the  rain 
should  come,  seated  on  the  falling 
drops. 

But  the  beauty  that  surrounded  her 
brought  no  peace  to  the  mind  of  the 
Duchess. 

"It's  such  a  suitable  match,"  she  re- 
marked, rousing  me  from  a  reverie. 

"Perhaps  Lady  Marion  might  not 
think  so,"  said  I,  aware  of  what  was 
troubling  my  companion. 

"Fiddlesticks !    She's  a  sensible  girl !" 

"Marriages  are  not  made — by  being 
sensible."    I  remarked. 

"That's  your  opinion." 

"Not  exclusively.  Your  husband  told 
me — 

The  attitude  of  the  Duchess  warned 
me  to  desist. 

"Besides,  he  is  much  older  than  Ma- 
rion, and  immensely  rich,"  I  continued. 
"Her  motives  might  be  mistaken. 
Now,  if  I  were  to  marry  you" — 

"Heaven  forbid!"  exclaimed  the 
Duchess,  adding,  more  thoughtfully, 
"though  I  shouldn't  have  to  worry 
•Heaven  about  it." 

"Let  us  say,  then,  an  old  lady." 

"Is  it  a  parallel  case?" 

My  better  nature  asserted  itself. 


"No,"  said  I. 

And  really  she  does  not  look  her 
years. 

"That's  sugar,"  sighed  the  Duches.s ; 
"I'm  as  old  as  the  hills.  And  I  don't 
skip  like  a  young  sheep,  either." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  I 
remember  wondering  how  the  Duchess 
would  look  skipping  like  a  young 
sheep.  I  think  the  heat  had  softened 
— if  not  partially  melted — my  brain. 
But  m  ycompanion' retained  her  men- 
tal strength., 

"Winterton  himself  is  the  chief  dif- 
ficulty/' she  said  presently.  'He  wants 
bringing  to  the  poir^t." 

"You  can  lead  a  man  to  the'  point, 
but  you  can't  make  him  sit  on  it,"  I 
murmured. 

"Crackling  thorns!"  ejaculated  the 
Duchess.    "Do  try  to  be  sensible. 

I  shook  my  head  sadly.  The  thing 
seemed  so  impossible  just  then. 

"He's  not  sentimental  enough.  He 
wants  stirring  up." 

I  could  only  think  of  hatpins,  but 
dared  not  suggest  them. 

Tf  they  were  together,  under  suit- 
able conditions" — 

"Moonlight,"  I  suggested. 

"I've  tried  that." 

'Mixed  with  music." 

"I  don't  see  how  it  could  be  arrang- 
ed." 

Then  a  brilliant  idea  flashed  into  my 
brain. 

"Have  Peter  Macnulty  play  to 
them !"  I  tried. 

The  Duchess  sat  up. 

"You  are  really  a  wonderful  man, 
Massingham.  Just  when  I'm  thinking 
your  mind  is  permanently  gone  you 
sparkle  like  this.  Mr.  Macnulty  is  the 
very  man." 

"With  the  man  in  the  moon  to  help." 

"But  how  are  we  to  mix  them?" 

I  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  ;^et 
my  scene. 

"Winterton  and  Marion  must  be  in- 
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veigled  on  to  the  terrace;  and  you  and 
I  will  be  seated  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
room." 

"I  shall  feel  like  Guy  Fawkes!" 

"The  moon,  luckily  full  just  now, 
will  be  in  its  usual  place;  and  in  the 
far  end  of  the  room  Macnulty  will  play 
soft  love-music  as  no  one  else  can  play 
it — shaping  destinies  with  his  finger 
tips — the  deus  ex  piano!"  / 

"It's  magnificent !"  cried  the  Duchess 
as  I  sank  back  exhausted  in  my  chair. 
"But  how  are  we  to  get  Mr.  Macnul- 
ty?"     , 

"I  know  his  address  in  London. 
Write  to  him." 

The  Duchess  rose. 

"This  very  moment,"  she  said. 
'*You're  a  wonderful  creature,  John, 
though  no  one  would  think  it  to  look 
at  you  or  hear  you  talk.  I'm  eternally 
in  your  debt." 

"Perhaps  it  won't  work." 

"It  shall  work,"  said  the  Duchess, 
and  swept  away  over  the  grass. 

In  spite  of  her  age,  few  women  could 
walk  like  her.  I  noticed  that  as  I  lit  a 
cigar.      , 

Then  I  began  to  think  of  Peter  Mac- 
nulty. A  little  man,  inclined  to  stout- 
ness, with  a  merry  laugh  and  bright 
eyes;  a  good  companion  and  a  thor- 
ough sportsman.  We  had  faced  a  tiger 
together,  and  Macnulty  found  nis 
shoulder  just  in  time  to  prevent  un- 
pleasant consequences  for  me. 

But  Macnulty  shooting  tigers  was 
vjust  a  quiet,  plucky,  little  English  gen- 
tleman, with  a  certain  dry  humor  and 
forgetfulness  of  self  that  made  him  a 
capital  companion.  There  are  (it  is  a 
matter  for  congratulations)  thousands 
like  him  in  this  little  island  of  ours. 
But  M^acnulty  at  the  piano !  Then  you 
forgot  the  little  plump  body  and  the 
shock  of  red  hair.  And  when  he  had 
done  with  you — when  he  had  made  you 
laugh  and  cry,  and  love  and  hate,  and 
stirred  and  tickled  your  very  soul  with 
his  music — then  he  was  your  master, 
and  you  could  never  think  of  him  in 
quite  the  same  way  again. 

That  he  was  the  very  man  to  suit 
the  purpose  of  the  Duchess  I  had  no 
doubt.  I  decided  that.  Then  I  fell 
asleep.    I  felt  I  needed  rest. 


But  it  is  the  difficulty  that  is  unfor- 
seen  that  spoils  the  best  laid  plan;  che 
runner  that  leaps  the  highest  hedge 
trips  over  the  hidden  root.  Next  day 
came  a  bolt  from  the  blue. 

Macnulty  refused  the  invitation  of 
the  Duchess.  He  was  in  town,  ind 
gave  no  reason.  But  there  was  no 
trace  of  indecision  in  his  reply.  He 
would  not  come.      „ 

"Why  not?  What's  the  matter  with 
the  man  ?"  said  the  Duchess  to  me  when 
she  announced  the  news.  "He's  been 
here  before." 

*That  could  not  be,  I  suppose" — 

"I  fed  him  well.  What  more  does  a 
man  want?" 

There  was  certainly  truth  in  that. 

"You  must  get  him  for  me.  It  was 
your  plan." 

"I  shall  have  to  go  to  town,"  I 
sighed. 

"There's  a  train  at  8  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning.  'You  shall  be  called  i.t 
6." 

I  murmured  my  thanks  . 

"Be  back  to  dinner — but  you  shan't 
have  any  unless  you  bring  him  with 
you." 

"The  gallant  knight  will  ride  forth 
on  the  quest,"  I  exclaimed.  "He  will 
capture  this  recreant  or" — 

"He  won't  get  any  dinner,"  added 
the  Duchess,  who  has  no  soul  for  che 
romantic. 

"You  may  rely  on  me,"  said  I. 

"You  were  always  fond  of  your 
meals,"  she  murmured. 

Next  morning,  to  my  indignation 
(the  galant  knight  being  sleepy),  I 
was  awakened'  at  an  unearthly  hour, 
and  my  hostess  herself  saw  me  driven 
off  to  the  station  to  catch  the  train  she 
had  selected. 

When  I  arrived  in  London  I  weat 
directly  to  Macnulty's  chambers,  ind 
was  sufficiently  fortunate  to  find  him 
at  home.    He  greeted  me  warmly. 

"I  thought  you  were  rusticating — 
picking  daisies  and  drinking  milk,  vou 
know,"  he  said,  when  two  glasses  stood 
between  us. 

*  "I  have  been.  Not  milk,  though,"  I 
answered.  "I've  been  with  the  South- 
boroughs." 

"I  had  an  invitation." 
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THE  GATEWAY 


'We'll  go  back  together  this  even- 
ing. 

"But  I  refused  it.  I  think  of  run- 
ning over  to  Paris  the  end  of  the 
week." 

"From  the  frying  pan  to  the  fire. 
London's  hot  enough,  but  Paris —  Be- 
sides, the  Duchess  wants  you  at  Ec- 
cleston."  / 

"It's  very  flattering." 

"You're  a  charming  young  man  when 
you're  nicely  dressed.  She  is  very  fond 
of  you." 

Macnulty  roused  the  sugar  in  the 
bottom  of  his  glass  to  a  sense  of  its 
duty. 

"Is — is  Lady  Marion  there?"  he  in- 
quired presently. 

I  thought  a  moment.  There  was  a 
meaning  in  that  question  that  might 
explain  his  mysterious  refusal.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  me  before. 

"What's  that  got  to  do"— 

"Oh,  nothing — nothing!"  said  Mac- 
nulty, jumping  up  from  his  seat. 
"Come  out  and  lunch  with  me." 

With  my  dinner  trembling  in  the 
balance  I  thought  the  suggestion  ex- 
cellent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  meal 
undermines  a  man's  moral  character. 
He  feels  comfortable  and  peaceful.  He 
wants  to  know  why  he  shouldn't  do 
the  thing  he  ought  not,  and  finds  he 
has  forgotten  the  many  reasons  that 
had  suggested  themselves  before  lunch- 
eon. Probably,  if  no  one  stops  him,  he 
does  it. 

It  was  so  with  Peter  Macnulty.  We 
caught  an  afternoon  train  to  Eccles- 
ton. 

The  Duchess  had  evidently  deter- 
mined to  act  promptly.  Macnulty  \vas 
carefully  fed  (I  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain myself),  and  when  the  moon 
climbed  over  the  tree  tops,  she  sr.w  us 
all  assembled  in  the  great  drawing 
room  that  looked  out  on  the  stone  ter- 
race where,  in  olden  days  many  ladies 
had  waved  adieu  with  dainty  kerchiefs 
to  their  knights  riding  to  the  war, 
there  to  do  great  deeds  for  their  lo\'e. 
Here,  too,  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done 
for  love;  not  by  a  knight  in  shining 
armor,  but  by  a  little  fat  man  at  a 
piano.  Only  he  did  not  know  he  was  to 
do  it,  which  spoiled  the  romance. 


I  have  always  (except,  indeed,  once 
in  my  life)  gazed  at  the  game  of  life  as 
a  spectator,  and  found  much  amuse- 
ment, and  at  times  not  a  little  sorrow, 
in  its  contemplation.  Here  was  a  scene 
that  would  be  interesting.  With  all 
the  power,  and,  I  did  not  doubt,  the  will 
as  well,  to  use  his  music  for  his  own 
ends,  Macnulty  was  to  aid  his  rival 
with  it.  I  felt  I  ought  to  warn  him. 
But  then,  the  Duchess —  And,  after  all, 
the  lady  would  choose  for  herself.  It 
could  but  hasten  the  development. 

The  Duchess  displayed  considerable 
skill  in  arranging  her  tableau.  Win- 
terton  and  Marion  were  lured  on  to  the 
terrace  (by  a  suggestion  that  the  park 
was  well  worth  looking  at  in  the  moon- 
light), Macnulty  was  cajoled  to  the  pi- 
ano, and  the  Duchess  herself  took  a 
seat  by  my  side. 

But  then  matters  went  awry.  After 
playing  a  few  soft,  low  chords,'  and  let- 
ting his  fingers  run  gently  over  the 
keys  a  minute,  Macnulty  broke  sud- 
denly into  one  of  the  wild,  grand  melo- 
dies of  his  native  land.  There  were 
the  skirl  of  the  pipes,  the  shouts  of  the 
tribesmen,  and  the  clang  of  their 
broadswords — ^all  the  wild  barbarism 
of  a  fierce  battle  of  the  clans. 

It  stirred  the  blood  in  my  veins.  I, 
too,  grasped  a  claymore,  and  bounded 
over  the  heather,  filled  with  a  wild  lust 
of  slaying.  There  was  a  kilt  around 
my  waist,  and  I  felt  the  sharp  sting  of 
the  heather  on  my  bare  knees.  I  would 
shout  and  kill — kill — and  my  arms 
would  never  tire  while  the  wild  shriek- 
ing of  the  pipes  rang  in  my  ears. 

Presently  I  looked  up.  The  Duchess 
was  standing  by  me  with  her  hand  on 
my  shoulder. 

"This  will  never  do,"  she  whispered. 
The  music  had  not  moved  her.  Possi- 
bly she  found  it  difficult  to  imagine 
herself  in  a  kilt. 

I  looked  out  on  to  the  terrace.  Win- 
terton  was  tapping  with  his  foot,  and 
looking  at  the  moonlit  country. 

"Tell  him  to  play  something  soft," 
said  the  Duchess. 

I  rose  obediently,  and  walked  across 
the  room. 

I  am  approaching  middle  age,  and 
inclined  to  stoutness,  so  that  surprise 
at  my  request  for  something  sentimen- 
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tal  was  but  natural.  I  felt  I  must  fur- 
nish an  excuse,  so  I  pointed  to  the 
couple  on  the  terrace. 

"They  would  like  it  more/'  I  said 
softly. 

I  was  determined  he  should  know 
what  he  had  to  do. 

Macnulty's  face  grew  very  grave. 

"Did  she  ask  for  it?" 

He  was  thinking  of  Marion.  I  sub- 
stituted the  Duchess. 

"Yes,"  said  I. 

He  turned  sharply  away  from  me, 
and  laid  his  hands  on  the  keys.  I  re- 
turned to  my  seat.  The  Duchess  was 
smiling. 

Then  Macnulty  began  to  play,  at 
first  softly,  as  of  a  lover  thinking;  then 
louder,  in  a  passionate  appeal.  I  saw 
Winterton's  hand  steal  slowly  toward 
Marion's,  and  close  over  it.  (The 
Duchess  leaned  a  little  forward  in  !ier 
chair.)  But  the  hand  underneath  was 
gently  twisted  away,  and  Marion  rose. 
I  could  see  her  lips  move,  and  then  she 
came  through  the  doors  into  the  room. 
Her  mother  gasped  audibly,  and  for  a 
moment  I  thought  she  would  have 
barred  her  entrance,  but  she  sank  back 
again  into  her  chair.  In  the  dim  light 
I  could  not  see  her  expression.  I  was 
sorry  for  that. 

Marion  walked  to  the  piano,  but 
Macnulty  continued  playing  as  if  he 
did  not  see  her.    But  it  was  no  longer 


music  that  he  played;  it  was  the  man 
himself  speaking,  a  passionate  torrent 
of  words. 

Winterton  leaned  over  the  terrace 
and  I  saw  a  gleam  of  a  match.  He  had 
lit  a  cigar.  For  a  few  seconds  we  re- 
mained motionless;  then  I  rose  and 
went  out  on  the  terrace,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise the  Duchess  followed  me.  I  think 
she  wanted  more  air  than  the  room 
afforded,  and  did  not  realize  the  danger 
that  lurked  under  the  softly  shaded 
lamp  that  stood  by  the  piano. 

She  had  scarcely  gained  the  terrace 
when  the  music  stopped.  The  Duchess 
and  I  turned  quickly  and  looked  into 
the  room.  Macnulty  had  risen  and  was 
standing  by  the  piano,  holding  both 
Marion's  hands  in  his.  The  Duchess 
bounded  (I  can  use  no  other  word)  into 
the  room.  Macnulty  sat  down  again 
quickly. 

"Marion!"  she  cried. 

"Yes,"  responded  that  young  lady 
quietly. 

Macnulty's  hands  came  down  heav- 
ily on  the  keys.  Again  the  pipes 
shrieked  out  their  music,  but  now  in 
wild  strains  of  triumph  and  rejoicing. 

For  the  Clan  Macnulty  had  won  a 
victory. 

Of  course,  the  Duchess  was  annoyed ; 
but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Macnulty  were 
very  happy. 


THE  BRIGHT  DAY  SURE  TO  COME. 

By  Sarah  K.  Bolton. 

Why  do  we  worry  about  the  nest? 

We  only  stay  for  a  day, 
Or  a  month  or  a  year,  at  the  Lord's  behest, 

In  this  habitat  of  clay. 

Why  do  we  worry  about  the  road, 

With  its  hill  or  deep  ravine? 
In  a  dismal  path  or  a  heavy  load, 

We  are  helped  by  hands  unseen. 

Why  do  we  worry  about  the  years 
That  our  feet  have  not  yet  trod? 

Who  labors  with  courage  and  trust,  nor  fears, 
Has  fellowship  with  God. 

The  best  will  come  in  the  great  "To  be," 

It  is  ours  to  serve  and  wait: 
And  the  wonderful  future  we  soon  shall  see. 

For  death  is  but  the  gate. 


IT  BUILT  RAILROADS,  AND  SO  FLOURISHES. 
6y  B.   W.  BARBER, 


For  its  position  as  the  fifth  city  of 
Michigan  in  population,  Jackson  is  in- 
debted to  its  railroad  builders.  Over 
other  county  seats  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  it  had  no  natural  advan- 
tages. The  Michigan  Central  was  com- 
pleted to  this  point  by  the  state  in  De- 
cember, 1841.  This  gave  the  village  a 
start  along  the  path  of  progress,  which 
it  has  steadily  maintained.  By  a  stren- 
uous eflFort  on  the  part  of  its  citizens 
the  Jackson  branch  of  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  was  completed 
in  1857.  Early  in  the  sixties,  some  of 
its  foremost  citizens,  having  learned 
by  experience  that  local  effort  could  in- 
sure the  construction  of  railroads,  inter- 
ested themselves  in  other  lines,  with 
the  result  that  the  Jackson,  Lansing  & 
Saginaw,  the  Grand  River  Valley,  the 
Fort  Wayne  &  Jackson,  the  Michigan 
Air  Line,  the  Air  Line  division  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  and  the  Cincinnati 
Northern  were  built,  radiating  in  all 
directions,  and  making  Jackson  a  prom- 
inent railroad  center. 

The  men  who  took  the  lead  as  rail- 
road builders  were  Amos  Root,  Henry 
A.  Hayden,  W.  D.  Thompson,  Moses 
A.  McNaughton,  Hiram  H.  Smith,  Jer- 
ome B.  Eaton  and  Peter  B.  Loomis,  all 
gone  from  earth  except  Mr.  Loomis. 
The  railroad  era  to  which  these  men 
belonged  started  the  growth  of  the  city 
to  an  average  of  about  5,000  inhabitants 
for  each  decade. 

With  the  cessation  of  steam  railroad 
construction  the  agitation  for  electric 
lines  soon  began,  and  a  through  line 
from  Detroit  was  built,  followed^by  the 
splendid  road  of  the  Jackson  &  Battle 
Creek  Traction  Co.,  and  recently  the 
Consolidated  Traction  Co.  has  been 
organized  to  take  over  the  street  rail- 
way system,  the  line  in  operation  to 
the  village  of  Grass  Lake  and  to  Wolf 
Lake,  with  the  announced  purpose  of 
an  extension  eastward  to  Chelsea,  Dex- 


ter, Ann  Arbor  and  Detroit.  Compan- 
ies are  also  organized  to  construct  an 
electric  road  from  Toledo  to  Jackson 
and  from  Jackson  to  Lansing,  both  of 
which  will  open  up  splendid  portions 
of  the  state.  The  electric  roads  have 
already  caused  a  marked  increase  of 
population  and  business. 

The  city  has  over  100  incorporated 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  is 
one  of  tlie  leading  corset-making  cities 
of  the  United  States.  More  than  the 
mere  mention  of  some  of  the  products 
of  its  factories  is  impossible.  They  in- 
clude farm,  and  garden  implements  of 
great  variety  and  the  best  in  the  world, 
farm  and  platform  wagons,  carriages  of 
all  kinds,  vehicle  springs  and  axles, 
potato  planters  and  diggers,  flour  mill 
machinery,  grain  and  bean  elevators, 
machinists'  tools,  drugs  and  chemicals, 
proprietary  medicines,  gasoline  motors, 
Portland  cement,  cushion  springs,  vehi- 
cle wheels,  carriage  bodies,  condensed 
milk,  electric  signals,  cement  blocks, 
pressed  bricks,  steel  ferules,  steam  boil- 
ers, vehicle  tops,  paper  bags  and  boxes, 
oil  stoves  in  large  quantities,  locomo- 
tives, suspenders,  underwear,  perfum- 
ery, upholstered  goods,  wrenches, 
lathes,  corsets,  shirt  waists,  shirts, 
sleighs,  cigars,  flour,  soap,  beer,  etc., 
etc  . 

Because  Jackson  is  the  hub  of  a  large 
territory,  shipments  to  which  by  its 
converging  railroads  are  quickly  made, 
industrial  enterprises  in  great  variety 
have  found  here  a  favorable  location. 
Within  a  radius  of  50  miles  are  half  a 
million  people,  and  within  100  miles 
about  three  million.  The  readiness  with 
which  raw  material  can  be  shipped  in 
and  manufactured  articles  marketed, 
the  accessibility  of  the  rich  farming 
region  of  which  it  is  a  conspicuous  cen- 
ter, have  made  it  a  prosperous  interior 
city,  and  guarantee  its  future  growth 
in  wealth  and  population.  .It  has  never 
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had  a  boom,  and  has  never  ceased  to 
grow. 

Sixty-four  daily  passenger  trains  at- 
test its  importance  as  a  railroad  center, 
and  its  facilities  for  business.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  compilation  made  by 
Hon.  J.  C.  Richardson,  former  mayor, 


of  their  product  last  year  was  $2,089,- 
000.  Six  factories  made  28,300  car- 
riages, 8,400  wagons  ,and  17,500  sleighs, 
valued  at  $1,835,000,  with  990  employ- 
es. There  are  thirteen  separate  con- 
cerns making  a  great  variety  of  articles 
from  iron  and  steel,  with  617  employes. 


E.  W.  Barber. 


although  there  are  some  unavoidable 
omissions,  5464  persons  are  employed 
by  its  manufacturing  industries,  and 
their  total  output  for  1903  amounted  to 
$9,629,000.  Fourteen  factories  make 
corsets,  underwear,  skirts  and  shirt 
waists,  1,731  employes,  and  the  value 


and  a  yearly  production  of  $1,253,000 
worth  of  finished  goods.  At  home  and 
abroad  the  farm  implements  of  the 
Withington-Cooley  Co.,  300  men,  are 
most  favorably  known;  the  Imperial 
Wheel  Co.,  350  employes,  is  one  of  the 
largest  concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  Uni- 
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ted  States ;  wherever  oil  stoves  are  sold 
the  Novelty  Manufacturing  Co.,  75 
men,  is  known;  and  the  Aspinwall 
Company,  173  wageearners,  with  its 
potato  planters  and  diggers  and  other 
labor-saving  implements,  stands  in  the 
front  rank. 

The  Michigan  Central  is  the  chief 
railroad  interest,  and  has  here  the  best 
equipped  machine  shops  and  locomo- 
tive works  in  Michigan,  and  the  Lake 
Shore  and  the  Grand  Trunk  have  lines 
entering  the  city.  Four  banks  with 
nearly  $3,500,000  deposits;  a  complete 
municipal  water  system;  hotels  that 
equal  those  of  any  city;  a  free  public 
library  with  a  $75,000  building  in 
course  of  construction ;  a  fine  city  hos- 
pital ;  five  parks  or  public  grounds ;  33 
church  edifices  and  chapels;  seventeen 
public  schools,  three  parochial  acade- 
mies and  schools,  and  two  business  col- 
leges ;  a  beautiful  park  of  80  acres  just 
purchased  for  an  Odd  Fellows'  Home ; 
progressive  wholesale  and  retail  mer- 
chants and  numerous  small  industries ; 
attractive  residence  property  on  the 
high  lands  which  environ  the  business 
center — these  and  other  features  com- 


bine to  make  Jackson  a  thrifty  city  of 
30,000  inhabitants. 

The  highest  altitude  on  the  Michigan 
Central  railroad  between  Detroit  and 
Chicago  is  in  Jackson  county,  east  of 
the  city.  This  region  is  the  summit  of 
Southern  Michigan.  In  and  near  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  four  of 
the  state's  principal  rivers  have  their 
origin,  the  Grand,  the  Kalamazoo,  the 
St.  Joseph  and  the  Raisin.  The  city's 
water  supply  is  of  exceptional  purity, 
-obtained  by  artesian  wells  bored  into 
the  underlying  sandstone  rock,  and  it 
is  ample  for  domestic  use  and  fire  pro- 
tection. The  county,  whereof  it  is  the 
geographical  center,  has  over  200  lakes, 
some  of  them,  like  Clark's  Lake,  Pleas- 
ant Lake,  Round  Lake,  Vandercook 
Lake,  Wampler  Lake,  Wolf  Lake,  and 
Michigan  Center,  are  widely  known  as 
summer  resorts,  patronized  by  people 
from  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky, as  well  as  of  Michigan.  The 
business  facilities,  the  pure  water,  the 
salubrious  air  of  this  highland  lake 
region,  with  good  drainage  and  effec- 
tive sanitation,  combine  to  make  Jack- 
son one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  at- 
tractive of  Michigan  cities. 


Battle  CreeL 

THE  "QJJEEN  CITY"  OF  MICHIGAN. 
byFREEi  W.    GAGE. 


Many  years  ago,  while  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Battle  Creek  was  an  al- 
most unexplored  wilderness  there  was, 
it  is  said,  a  slight  "battle"  between  the 
aboriginal  proprietors  of  the  land,  and 
the  encroaching  white  men,  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  river  or  "creek."  Hence 
the  name,  one  easily  remembered 
doubtless,  but  in  these  latter  days  at 
least,  with  no  sanguinary  purport  save 
in  suggestion. 

The  city  of  today  is  located  nearly 
midway  between  Chicago  and  Detroit, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  30,000 
people — each  one  (as  would  quickly  be 
discovered  by  a  visitor)  a  hustler.  It 
is  essentially  a  business  city,  its  manu- 


facturing institutions  being  the  back- 
bone of  its  success.  It  is  the  home  of 
many  and  varied  industries,  many  of 
them  having  grown  with  the  city  to 
great  proportions.  Battle  Creek  today, 
as  an  instance,  manufactures  more 
threshing  machinery  and  more  steam 
pumps  than  any  other  city  in  the  world 
and  has  also  the  largest  sanitarium  in 
the  world. 

In  more  recent  years  the  manufac- 
ture of  various  health  foods  has  brought 
the  city  an  almost  unenviable  amount 
of  newspaper  notoriety,  for  as  fre- 
quently happens  to  the  most  worthy 
enterprises,  the  business  seemed  so 
promising  as  to  attract  people   unac- 
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quainted  with  the  best  business  meth- 
ods. Naturally  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest"  has  made  necessary  the  reor- 
ganization of  some  of  the  more  rashly 
managed  concerns,  but  today  the  health 
food  business  of  Batle  Creek  is  on  a 
better  basis  than  ever  before,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future  is  full  of  promise. 
For  many  years  the  city  has  been 
the  center  of  the  denominational  work 
of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists — ^  sect 
observing  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  Satur- 
day, and  they  form  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  population  of  the  city.  Other 
religious  denominations  are  also  fully 
represented  in  the  city,  and  its  popula- 
tion is  essentially  intelligent  and  order- 
ly- 
Battle  Creek  is  more  than  ordinarily 
well  situated  as  regards  manufacturing 
and  railroad  facilities,  having  abundant 
water  and  electric  power,  and  being  on 
two  great  railroad  systems,  besides 
electric  lines  running  east  and  west. 
It  is  also  the  center  of  a  fine  farming 
country  . 

Many  secret  and  fraternal  orders  find 
a  following  here,  and  the  social  activi- 
ties of  the  city  find  expression  in  many 
other  ways.  There  is  a  fine  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  building,  also  a  magnificent  public 
library  building,  and  the  U.  §.  govern- 
ment has  already  acquired  a  site  for  a 
fine,  new  building  for  postoffice  uses. 

The  new  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium, 
recently  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
buildings  which  were  destroyed  by  fire 
not  long  ago  is  a  magnificent  building, 
absolutely  fireproof,  and  of  the  most 
approved  sanitary  construction 
throughout. 
The  Post  Tavern  is  another  addition 


to  Battle  Creek's  public  buildings,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  state. 

Among  its  social  organizations,  the 
Athelstan  club  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  in  the  city,  comprising,  as  it 
does,  in  its  membership,  the  represen- 
tative people  of  the  city,  both  in  a 
business  and  social  way.  Battle  Creek 
also  has  a  Business  Men's  Association 
which  is  alive  to  the  benefits  of  system- 
atic co-operation  in  presenting  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  city  to  the  outside 
world. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  are  its 
pride,  the  buildings  being  handsome 
and  commodious  and  the  methods  of 
the  teachers  up  to  date  in  effectiveness. 
Graduates  from  the  high  school  are  ad- 
mitted to  various  higher  educational 
institutions  on  diploma  alone. 

Battle  Creek  has  a  particularly  effi- 
cient fire  department,  there  being  four 
fire  stations  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  and  its  police  department  is  also 
thoroughly  organized. 

By  reason  of  its  peculiarly  salubrious 
situation,  Battle  Creek  is  emitiently 
desirable  as  a  residence  city.  Nearby 
lakes  offer  abundant  opportunities  for 
summer  resorts,  Goguac  Lake,  on  the 
south,  having  a  magnificent  city  park 
on  its  shores. 

The  city  has  "all  the  modern  conve- 
niences"— electric  cars,  public  water 
works  and  sewerage  systems  ,electric 
and  gas  lighting  systems,  but  as  yet 
has  lost  none  of  its  attractiveness 
thereby. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  its  citizens,  "if  you  are  well,  come  to 
Battle  Creek  and  enjoy  life  with  us — if 
you  are  sick,  come  here  and  get  well." 


Couldnt   Detain    Him. 

Mrs.  Wyse — "Shall  you  be  home 
early  tonight,  George?" 

Mr.  Wyse— "Well,  I  don't  know;  I 
may  be  detained  at  the  club.  Why  do 
you  ask?" 

Mrs.  Wyse — "Oh,  nothing — only 
Mr.  Spanker  and  I  thought  we'd  go  out 
for  a  spin  in  his  auto  if  you  were  not 
going  to  be  home  imtil  late." 

Mr.  Wyse — "Come  to  think  of  it,  I 
guess  I  shall  come  home  early." 


No  Ckancea  for  PoUt* 

Miss  Fresh— Pretty  Polly!  Polly, 
want  a  piece  of  cake? 

The  Parrot — Did  you  bake  it  your- 
self? 


Pedler  (to  supposed  servant) — "Can 
I  see  the  lady  of  the  house?" 

"Woman  of  the  House— "Well,  if 
you  can't  you  ought  to  go  and  see  an 
eye  doctor." 


Glimpses  at  tlie  fflstory  of  Detroit. 

EARLY  SCHOOLS  OF  DETROIT. 
by  CLARENCE  M,  BURTON. 

THIRD  ARTICLE. 


It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  task  to  de- 
termine what  was  being  done  by  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  way  of  school- 
ing and  education.  The  French,  or 
Canadians,  generally  were  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  while  other  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  were  either  Pro- 
testants or  belonged  to  no  church  de- 
nomination. The  Catholics  largely  out- 
numbered all  other  denominations  till 
long  after  the  dawn  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

Almost  as  soon  as  Detroit  was  taken 
in  charge  by  the  English,  in  1760,  the 
French  citizens  began  to  leave  the  vil- 
lage enclosure  and  passed  out  to  their 
farms  in  the  neighborhood.  This  exo- 
dus had  progressed  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  1770  Father  Simplicius  Boc- 
quet,  the  priest  in  charge  of  the  church 
of  Ste.  Anne,  wrote  to  his  bishop :  "I 
am  in  the  greatest  poverty  in  the 
world;  all  the  townsfolks,  since  the 
change  of  government,  have  retired  to 
the  cotes  (meaning  the  farms  outside 
the  village) ;  there  are  not  more  than 
six  Catholic  houses  in  the  town." 

The  French  families,  scattered  along 
the  shore  line  of  the  settlement  for  a 
distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 
from  the  post,  were  in  no  situation  to 
give  much  schooling  to  their  offspring. 
That  children  so  situated  should  grow 
up  in  ignorance  is  not  greatly  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  people  were  poor — 
the  priest  was  poor  and  unable  to 
maintain  a  school  even  if  he  could  have 
got  enough  children  in  one  neighbor- 
hood to  warrant  keeping  one. 

However,  the  settlement  increased 
in  population;  new  houses  were  erect- 
ed and  settlements  consolidated  and 
school  matters  were  discussed. 

The  Rev.  John  Dilhet,  who  was  sta- 
tioned in  Detroit  some  time  after  the 
year  1800,  says  that  Father  Simplicius 
kept   a  school   for   the   instruction   of 


children,  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
instruction  was  only  in  preparation  for 
their  first  communion,  and  the  priest 
took  the  children  to  his  house  and 
made  a  home  for  them  while  this  in- 
struction was  proceedings  Father  Sim- 
plicius himself  writes  that  the  people 
were  so  very  ignorant  that  they  could 
not  write  their  own  names  and  many 
of  them  could  not  make  the  form  of  the 
cross. 

In  1798  there  came  to  Detroit  a 
priest  who  was  destined  to  make  a 
great  change  in  the  educational  possi- 
bilities— the  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Rev.  John  Dil- 
het, who,  for  a  time,  was  stationed  at 
the  River  Raisin,  came  to  Detroit  in 
1804,  as  an  assistant  to  Father  Richard, 
and  established  a  classical  school. 
Father  Dilhet  remained  in  Detroit  but 
a  few  years.  He  subsequently  wrote  a 
history  of  the  "Etat  de  I'Eglise"  in  two 
volumes,  which  was,  and  possibly  still 
is,  in  manuscript,  unpublished,  in  Bal- 
timore. This  work  gives  considerable 
information  regarding  the  status  of 
Detroit  at  that  time  and  should  be  pub- 
lished. 

Rev.  Gabriel  Richard  was  born  at 
Saintes,  France,  October  15,  1767;  left 
that  country  April  9,  1792,  and  landed 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  24,  of  the  same 
year.  He  was  sent  to  Kaskaskia,  111., 
as  missionary  to  the  Indians,  where  he 
remained  six  years.  He  came  to 
Detroit  in  1797  and  took  charge  of  the 
Church  Ste.  Anne.  His  first  official  act 
in  Detroit  was  the  baptism  of  Arch- 
ange  Meni,  daughter  of  Pierre  Meni, 
22d  day  of  October,  1797.  While  at 
Kaskaskia  he  deplored  his  inability  to 
speak  the  English  language  with  facil- 
ity, but  he  was  a  diligent  student  of 
that  language,  and  after  he  came  to  De- 
troit he  conversed  freely  in  it,  but 
never  was  able  to  master  the  idioms  or 
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feel  at  ease  in  general  conversation. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was 
ever  foremost  in  church  affairs  and  in 
secular  affairs  relating  to  hjs  church. 
He  was  energetic  and  forceful.  Not 
loved  by  all  of  his  parishioners,  but  by 
the  most  of  them.  His  enemies  were 
many,  both  within  and  without  the 
church,  but  those  who  were  displeased 


In  1805  occurred  the  fire  that  burned 
down  nearly  every  building  within  the 
limits  of  the  village  of  Detroit.  The 
church  was  destroyed  and  every  dwell- 
ing that  could  be  used  for  school  pur- 
poses .  The  people  lived  in  tents  and 
in  hastily  constructed  buildings  on  the 
commons  and  in  rude  homes  within 
the  fort  grounds  for  more  than  a  year, 


Father  Gabriel  Richard. 


with  him  were  offended  either  because 
of  his  attempt  to  enforce  the  strict 
rules  of  the  church,  or  were  opposed 
to  him  on  political  grounds. 

It  is  said  that  in  1804  he  established 
a  ladies'  seminary  and  a  school  for 
young  men.  The  school  was  the  one 
mentioned  above  as  established  by 
Father  Dilhet,  who  was  working  in 
conjunction  with  Father  Richard. 


and  until  Congress  passed  a  law  au- 
thorizing the  making  of  a  new  village 
plan  and  the  donation  of  lots  to  the 
fire  sufferers.  Naturally,  during  this 
period,  very  little  was  done  in  an  edu- 
cational way.  For  several  years  pre- 
ceding the  fire  the  Catholics  had  been 
planning  the  erection  of  a  new  church. 
After  the  fire,  and  on  April  15,  1807, 
they    formed    the    corporation    known 
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since  as  the  Eglise  Catholique,  Apos- 
tolique  et  Romain  de  Sainte  Anne  du 
Detroit,  and  there  was  given  to  the 
organization  the  block  of  ground 
bounded  by  Larned,  Bates  and  Ran- 
dolph streets.  Originally  Congress 
street  ran  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
through  this  block,  but  the  direction 
of  this  street  was  subsequently  changed 
to  its  present  location.  The  new  church 
building  was  erected  within  this  enclo- 
sure, but  many  years  elapsed  before 
the  edifice  was  completed. 

In  the  articles  of  incorporation  of 
the  church  is  a  provision  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  school  teachers  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese. 

The  number  of  confirmations  in  the 
Church  of  Ste.  Anne  will  indicate  the 
probable  number  of  children  in  the  dis- 
trict of  that  church.  This  district  ex- 
tended from  a  distance  of  twenty  or 
more  miles  down  the  river,  to  a  like 
distance  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 
All  the  farmers  lived  along  the  border 
of  the  river  and  lake,  and  there  were 
no  habitations  inland.  Confirmation 
was  administered  only  to  persons 
above  12  years  of  age.  The  church  rec- 
ords include  the  names  of  confirma- 
tions as  follows:  In  1797,  51  persons; 
in  1798,  41  persons;  in  1799,  39  Per- 
sons; in  1800,  42  persons;  in  1802,  41 
persons;  in  1803,  35  persons;  in  1804, 
43  persons ;  in  1805, 46  persons ;  in  1807, 
58  persons;  in  1808,  40  persons.  All  of 
these  were  children  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  17,  and  make  a  total  of  435 
children. 

In  1801  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  Rt. 
Rev.  Peter  Denaut,  visited  Detroit,  and 
the  Catholic  populace  generally  took 
advantage  of  the  first  visit  of  a  bishop 
to  the  place  to  obtain  confirmation,  and 
there  were  557  confirmations.  A  great 
many  of  these  were  persons  of  ad- 
vanced age — several  being  90  years  old 
— ^but  there  were  205  under  20  years 
of  age.  This  would  make  a  total  of  640 
children  in  the  district  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  20  years,  or  probably 
nearly  1,000  children  of  school  age. 

There  certainly  should  have  been  a 
number  of  schools  for  this  great  num- 
ber of  children,  especially  as  the  pa- 
rents  were    mostly   ignorant   of   book 


learning  and  could  give  no  schooling 
to  their  children  at  home. 

The  school  established  by  Fathers 
Richard  and  Dilhet  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  some  of  their  pupils  were 
set  at  the  work  of  teaching  at  least  as 
early  as  1804,  and  possibly  before  that 
date. 

About  this  time,  also,  there  were 
four  young  ladies,  daughters  of  prom- 
inent families,  who  established  a  school 
or  schools  under  the  auspices  of  Fath- 
er Richard.  These  women  were  Eliza- 
beth Lyons,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
George  Lyons,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Chene.  She  was  born  in  Detroit  April 
7,  1787.  Elizabeth  Williams,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Williams,  and  his  wife,  Ce- 
cile  Campau,  and  sister  of  Gen.  John  R. 
Williams.  She  was  born  in  Detroit 
August  2,  1786.  Monique  Labadie, 
daughter  of  Pierre  Descomps  dit  Lab- 
adie,  and  his  wife,  Therese  Gaillard. 
She  was  born  in  Detroit  June  2,  1787. 
She  married  Antoine  Beaubien,  the 
owner  of  the  Beaubien  farm  in  the  city, 
in  1829,  and  was  instrumental  in  hav- 
ing her  husband  give  a  large  part  of 
his  possessions  to  the  Catholic  Church 
and  allied  charitable  associations. 

The  fourth  teacher  was  Angelique 
Campau,  daughter  of  Simon  Campau, 
and  his  wife,  Veronique  Bourdeaux, 
and  was  born  September  26,  1780.  She 
married  Anselm  Petit  October  23,  1804, 
so  that  her  life  as  a  teicher  was  prob- 
ably a  short  one.  Miss  Williams  and 
Miss  Lyons  devoted  their  entire  lives 
to  teaching. 

Whatever  schools  were  established 
by  these  ladies  were  broken  up  by  the 
fire  in  1805. 

The  territorial  government  was  es- 
tablished by  Congress  early  in  the  year 
1805,  and  the  officers  appointed  were 
William  Hull,  Governor;  Augustus 
Brevoort  Woodward,  Chief  Justice, 
and  Frederick  Bates  and  John  Griffin, 
Judges.  These  officers  constituted  the 
legislative  body,  and  the  three  judges 
formed  the  judiciary  of  the  new  terri- 
tory. None  of  these  men  lived,  at  the 
time,  in  Michigan,  but  they  started  for 
their  new  post  of  life  work  soon  after 
their  appointments.  Judge  Woodward 
arrived  at  Detroit  the  day  following 
the  fire,  and  within  a  few  days  Gk)v- 
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ernor  Hull  and  Judge  Bates  arrived. 
They  at  once  set  about  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  territorial  affairs.  Their 
first  legislative  act  was  passed  on  the 
9th  day  of  July,  and  before  the  8th  day 
of  the  following  October  they  had  en- 
acted thirty-four  laws — sufficient  for 
the  temporary  needs  of  the  territory. 

Act  No.  23,  of  this  series,  passed  Sep- 
tember 9,  1805,  was  "for  the  encourage- 
ment of  literature  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  City  of  Detroit."  It  pro- 
vided that  $20,000  should  be  raised  by 
four  lotteries;  $5,000  by  each  lottery. 
No  plan  for  using  the  money  thtis  to 
be  raised  was  provided  in  the  act,  and 
the  lotteries  never  were  drawn.  There 
were  no  other  acts  pertaining  to  educa- 
tion passed  at  this  time. 

The  citizens  in  the  burned  district  of 
the  village  were  persuaded  not  to  at- 
tempt to  regain  their  old  possessions, 
but  a  new  plan  for  a  city,  on  a  larger 
scale,  was  laid  out  and  the  people  were 
allowed  lots  in  the  new  plan  in  ex- 
change for  their  old  holdings.  Lands, 
were  set  aside  in  the  new  plan  for  a 
court  house  and  jail,  and  a  square  was 
given  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  pro- 
vision made  for  other  churches. 

The  subject  of  education — of  schools, 
academies  and  colleges — was  probably 
discussed  by  the  officials,  but  no  lands 
were  at  this  time  set  apart  for  any  such 
purpose.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
school  of  the  Misses  Williams,  Lyons 
and  the  others  was  revived  as  soon  as 
proper  quarters  for  a  school  could  be 
provided,  but  it  was  more  than  a  year 
before  anything  was  done  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  establishment  of  colleges,  aca- 
demies and  schools — the  subject  of 
popular  edycation  formed  a  bond  of 
union  that  firmly  bound  two  of  the 
most  interesting  characters  of  early 
Detroit — Gabriel  Richard  and  Augus- 
tus Brevoort  Woodward.  The  one,  the 
Rector  of  the  Church  of  Ste.  Anne, 
the  other  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  territory.  These  two  men 
were  most  unlike  in  all  their  walks  of 
life,  save  only  in  this  one  matter.  The 
judge  was  eccentric,  educated,  pedan- 
tic, forceful,  somewhat  quarrelsome, 
either  entirely  without  religious  con- 
victions  or   a    very   liberal    Christian. 


The  two  men  were  withal  very  much 
attached  to  each  other  and  very  earnest 
in  their  joint  work  for  popular  educa- 
tion. 

Their  efforts  for  the  formation  of  a 
university  showed  that  they  were  many 
years  ahead  of  their  time,  and,  although 
they  were  ultimately  successful  in  get- 
ting the  University  established  on 
paper,  it  was  much  more  difficult  mat- 
ter to  get  one  into  successful  operation. 
The  work  begun  by  them  was  contin- 
ued by  stranger  hands  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  and  today  the 

GREAT  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

stands  as  a  noble  and  enduring  monu- 
ment to  the  efforts  of  the  Priest  and 
Judge. 

In  the  year  1806  the  priest  presented 
the  following  petition  to  the  legisla- 
ture : 

"To  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory 

of  Michigan : 

Gabriel  Richard  prays  that  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  college  in  which 
will  be  taught  the  languages,  ancient 
and  modem,  and  several  sciences,  etc., 
and  enabling  him  to  render  the  educa- 
tion partly  gratuitous,  the  corner  lot 
on  the  Military  Square  of  the  section 
number  three,  and  the  whole  same  sec- 
tion, or  a  part  thereof,  according  to  the 
will  and  benevolence  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, be  given. 

Detroit,  October  ist,  A.  D.  1806. 
GABRIEL  RICHARD, 
Rector  of  Ste.  Anne." 

The  lot  mentioned  in  the  above  peti- 
tion is  the  one  now  occupied  by  the 
store  of  G.  &  R.  McMillan.  Probably 
the  Legislature  did  not  feel  themselves 
warranted  in  granting  the  request.  It 
certainly  was  not  granted,  and  this  lot 
was  subsequently  sold  Isaac  Todd  in 
the  year  1809. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Richard  petition  another 
memorial  was  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  following  words: 

"To  the  Honourable,  the  Legislature  of  the 

Territory  of  Michigan: 

John  Goff  begs  leave  to  represent  that  he  has 
kept  a  regular  school  in  the  town  of  Detroit  for 
several  years  past;  and  that  by  his  persever- 
ance he  flatters  himself  he  has  obtained  the 
public  confidence;  that  he  has  now  the  satis- 
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faction  of  having  such  a  number  of  children  as 
to  form  a  sufficient  school,  if  Government 
should  be  willing  to  patronize  him  in  granting 
him  a  lot  in  an  eligible  situation,  and  affording 
him  some  assistance  in  erecting  a  suitable 
school  house. 

And  your  petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  will 
pray. 

Detroit,  2ist  October,  i8a6." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  records  of 
the  Governor  and  Judges  for  the  years 
1806  and  1807  are  lost  or  mislaid  at  the 
present  time,  so  that  their  action  on 
these  two  petitions  cannot  be  definitely 
ascertained.  As  no  affirmative  action 
appears  in  their  subsequent  proceed- 
ings it  would  seem  that  neither  petition 
was  allowed  or  was  seriously  enter- 
tained, though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Judge  Woodward,  and  possibly  Judge 
Bates,  were  greatly  in  favor  of  popular 


committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
petition  of  John  Goff,  for  the  grant  of 
a  lot  and  assistance  in  building  a  school 
house,  reports:  That  however  desir- 
able the  establishment  of  public  schools 
may  be  the  mode  in  which  the  patron- 
age of  government  ought  to  be  exerted 
is  not  precisely  such  as  is  pointed  out 
by  the  petitioner.  Neither  is  it  prom- 
ised by  your  committee  that  the  finan- 
ces of  the  territory  are  at  this  time  in 
such  a  state  as  to  justify  an  expendi- 
ture for  purposes,  the  permanent  utility 
of  which  would  be  very  questionable. 
The  education  of  youth  ccJuld  not  be 
greatly  promoted  by  grants  to  private 
persons.  It  appears  to  your  committee 
that  the  city  government  would,  at 
some  future  time,  manage  an  institu- 
tion  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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education  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
Private  collections,  and  not  public  rec- 
ords, are  depended  upon  to  ascertain 
the  probable  action  of  the  Legislature 
on  these  petitions.  With  the  last  men- 
tioned petition  are  two  papers  that 
throw  some  light  on  the  probable  ac- 
tion of  the  Governor  and  Judges.  The 
first  is  the  draft  of  a  resolution :  "Re- 
solved, That  a  lot  be  assigned  to  John 
Goff  for  the  purposes  of  education." 
This  paper  bears  no  date  or  signature. 
The  other  paper  reads  as  follows :  "The 


city  will  be  so  nearly  concerned." 

The  records  of  our  city  government 
during  this  period  also  are  missing, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  city 
took  any  steps  to  organize  a  public 
school  or  donated  any  land  or  other 
property  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  plans  of  Goff  and  Richard  and 
Woodward  were  not  disregarded,  but 
were  laid  aside  for  the  present. 

The  making  of  a  new  plan  for  the 
city  in  lieu  of  the  little  burned  settle- 
ment; the  formation  of  laws  for  a  new 
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territory;  the  donation  of  lots  in  the 
new  plan  to  sufferers  by  the  fire;  the 
starting  of  a  new  city  on  the  embers 
of  the  old,  made  work  enough  to  keep 
the  officials  busy  without  looking  much 
after  school  matters.  Public  schools, 
such  as  we  now  have,  were  unknown 
then,  and  the  attempt  to  found  them 
was  too  great  for  the  men  and  the 
times. 

Judge  Woodward,  the  most  able  of 
the  quartet  of  legislators,  spent  the 
winter  of  1805-6  in  Washington  labor- 
ing with  Congress  to  pass  the  bill  per- 
mitting the  laying  out  of  a  city.  He 
succeeded  in  getting  laws  enacted  to 
his  liking,  and  on  returning  begun  to 
put  them  in  operation.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  began  to  quarrel  with  Gov- 
ernor Hull,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  Hull's  life  in  Detroit  the  quarrel  con- 
tinued. Very  few  resolutions  proposed 
by  one  of  these  men  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  other  before  the  Legisla- 
tive body.  Judge  Griffin  was  Judge 
Woodward's  tool,  and  generally  voted 
as  he  was  requested  by  the  latter. 
Judge  Bates  remained  as  a  judge  but 
a  short  time,  and  his  successor,  Judge 
James  Witherell,  acted  independently 
of  either  faction,  and  generally  steered 
a  middle  course,  joining  the  party  he 
thought  in  the  right. 

Gabriel  Richard,  September  12,  1808, 
purchased  from  Matthew  Elliott  a  lot 
of  ground  fronting  81  feet  on  the  south 
side  of  Woodbridge  street,  just  east  of 
Bates  street,  and  extending  to  the  river 
as  then  located.  Richard  paid  $500  for 
this  land,  and  expected  to  use  it  for  the 
site  of  an  academy  for  young  ladies 
under  the  tutelage  of  Miss  Campau  and 
Miss  Lyons.  He  presented  a  long  peti- 
toin  to  the  Legislature  on  September 
18,  1808,  in  which  he  stated  that  our 
neighbors  in  Canada  were  putting  up 
a  stone  building  for  an  academy  and 
that  Detroit  ought  not  to  be  behind 
Canada  in  this  work  of  education. 

In  giving  a  statement  of  the  work 
he  had  done  he  said,  "Besides  two  Eng- 
lish schools  in  the  town  of  Detroit, 
there  are  four  other  primary  schools 
for  boys  and  two  for  young  ladies, 
either  in  town  or.  at  Springwells,  at 
Grand  Marais  (Grosse  Pointe)  or  at 
the    River    Huron    (probably    Clinton 


River)."  Some  of  these  schools  were 
kept  by  Indians,  who  had  received  in- 
struction from  Father  Dilhet.  The 
Springwells  school  was  under  the  di- 
rection of  Angelique  Campau  and 
Elizabeth  Lyons,  and  was  begun  Sep- 
tember 9  last  (1808). 

In  the  Elliott  house,  above  referred 
to,  Miss  Williams  had  gathered  more 
than  thirty  young  girls  who  were 
taught,  as  at  Springwells,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  knitting,  sewing, 
spinning,  etc.  In  the  two  schools  were 
nearly  three  dozen  spinning  wheels  and 
one  loom,  and  four  pieces  of  cloth  were 
made  during  the  spring  and  summer. 
Father  Richard  sent  to  New  York  for 
a  spinning  machine  of  one  hundred 
spindles,  an  air  pump,  an  electrical  ap- 
paratus, etc.  Some  of  the  articles  could 
not  be  found,  but  an  electrical  machine 
and  cards  containing  ten  colors  for 
dyeing  the  stuff  made  were  sent  to  the 
academy. 

He  continues,  "It  would  be  very  nec- 
essary to  have  in  Detroit  a  public 
building  for  a  similar  academy  in 
which  the  high  branches  of  mathemat- 
ics, most  important  languages,  geog- 
raphy, history,  natural  ahd  moral  phil- 
osophy, should  be  taught  to  young 
gentlemen  of  our  country,  and  in 
which  should  be  kept  the  machinery 
the  most  necessary  for  the  useful  arts, 
for  making  the  most  necessary  experi- 
ments, and  framing  a  beginning  of  a 
public  library." 

As  a  location  for  the  academy  he 
asked  that  the  land  board  donate  the 
land  lying  along  the  river  front,  then 
called  the  Shipyard,  nearly  at  the  foot 
of  Woodward  avenue.  There  were 
some  old  buildings  on  this  property 
that  they  could  make  immediate  use 
of  for  school  purposes.  The  donation 
lot  that  would  belong  to  Father  Dijhet 
as  one  of  the  fire  sufferers,  could  be  re- 
tained by  the  Governor  and  Judges  as 
part  of  the  consideration  for  the  dona- 
tion asked  for.  It  might  here  be  stated 
that  Father  Dilhet  drew,  as  his  dona- 
tion lot,  lot  37  in  section  7  of  the  city 
plan,  but  that  he  never  received  a  deed 
for  the  lot,  nor  did  he  ever  receive  any 
other  consideration  for  it,  so  far  as  the 
records  show.     This  lot  is  now  very 
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valuable  and  is  worth  between  $150,000  only  thing  Richard  had  asked   for  in 

and  $200,000.  his  petition  was  one  of  the  four  lotter- 

In  conclusion  Father  Richard  asked  ies — if  none  of  the  lotteries  'were  estab- 

that  one  of  the  four  lotteries  authorized  lished  he  would  gain  nothing*   by  his 

by  the  Legislature  in  1806  be  set  aside  petition. 

for  his  use  in  founding  this  academy;.  A    motion    was    made    October    26, 

He  offered  to  deliver  a  series  of  lee-  1808,  to  repeal  the  lottery  act.     No  ac- 

tures  during  the  winter  on  such  branch-  tion     was     taken     on     this       motion 

es  of  mathematics  or  natural  philoso-  until  December  10  following,  although 

phy  as   might  be   agreeable   to  those  during  the   interval   it  was    discussed 

who  would  attend.  and  action  postponed.    On  the  loth  day 

This  petition  was  presented  to  the  of  December,  in  the  temporary  absence 

Legislature  by  Judge  Woodward.    Not  of  Judge  Woodward,  the  repealing  act 

caring  to  meet  the  issue  fairly,  an  at-  was  passed,  became  a  law,  and  Father 

tempt  was  made  to  avoid  a  vote  on  the  Richard's  petition  fell  to  the   ground, 

petition  by  introducing  an  act  to  repeal  only  to  be  dug  up  nearly  a    century 

the  act  authorizing  the  lottery.     The  later. 


BRILLIANTS. 


Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree; 
And  my  fause  luver  stole  my  rose, 

But  ah!  he  left  the  thorn  wi*  me. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose 

Upon  a  morn  in  June; 
And  sae  I  flourished  on  the  morn. 

And  sae  was  pu'd  on  noon. 

— Robert  Burns. 


Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day! 

From  wave  to  wave  we're  driven ; 
And  fancy's  flash  and  reason's  day 
Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  Way — 

There's  nothing  calm  but  Heaven. 

— Thomas  Moore. 


Give  me  thy  hand,  dear  love,  and  close  thine 
eyes, 

I  mount  my  charger — lift  thee  to  the  bow ; 
Let  us  forget  that  we  are  old  and  wise 

Ride  we  once  more  in  Fancy's  fairy  glow; 
My  arms  are  about  thee — I,  thy  knight  again, 

Sorrow  is  not — the  years  have  never  been 
There's  no  such  thing  as  age,  or  care  or  pain. 

Thy    Prince    am    I — and    thou    my    Fairy 
Queen.  — E.  H.  Sothern. 

Never  trouble  trouble  till  trouble  troubles  you. 
Never  worry  worry  till  worry  comes  your 
•way; 
Never  waste  your  efforts  when  there's  nothing 
you  can  do, 
And  remember  that  to-morrow  will  not  be 
yesterday.  — S.    E.    Kiser. 


Carried  Off  toy  a  LIoi. 

fy  JACOBUS   WOLHUTER, 

Government  Ranger  of  the  Transvaal  (South  Africa)  Government  Game  Reserve. 


On  August  20,  on  returning  from  a 
patrol,  I  had  an  adventure  with  a  lion, 
which  sportsmen  here  call  extraordinary. 
I  was  riding  alpng  a  Kaffir  path  about 
an  hour  after  sunset.  It  had  been  a  long 
march,  and  I  had  pushed  on  ahead  of 
the  "boys."  My  dog  barked  at  some- 
thing, and  a  moment  later  I  saw  a  lion 
croudiing  close  to  me  on  the  off  side.  I 
turned  my  horse  sharply  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  this  no  doubt  caused  the 
lion  to  miss  the  spring. 

I  was  unseated^  and  simultaneously  I 
saw  another  lion  coming  at  me  from  the 
opposite  direction.  The  horse  rushed  off 
with  the  first  lion  in  pursuit,  and  the  sec- 
ond no  doubt  considering*  me  easier  prey, 
picked  me  up  almost  fcfore  I  touched 
the  ground,  and,  gripping  me  by  the 
right  shoulder  in  such  a  position  mat  I 
was  face  up,  with  my  legs  and  body  drag- 
ging underneath  his  belly,  proceeded  to 
trot  off  down  the  path,  uttering  all  the 
time  a  loud,  growling,  purring  noise, 
just  like  a  cat  does,  on  a  small  scale, 
when  she  walks  off  with  a  mouse. 

I  have  read  Livingston's  account  of 
his  being  taken  by  a  lion,  but  the  state 
of  apathy  and  absence  of  pain  which  he 
speaks  of  were  not  at  all  present  in  my 
case.  I  suffered  terribly,  both  physical- 
ly and  mentally,  especially  the  latter;  my 
tiioughts  were  horrible,  as  at  that  time  I 
saw  no  possible  way  of  escape.  The  lion 
took  me  nearly  200  yards,  my  spurs  all 
the  time  catching  in  the  ground  imtil  the 
leathers  broke.  Suddenly  I  bethought 
me  of  my  sheath  knife,  which  I  carry  on 
my  belt  behind  my  right  hip. 

On  reaching  a  large  tree  with  over- 


hanging boughs  the  lion  stopped  and  I 
then  stabbed  him  twice  in  the  right  side 
with  my  left  hand,  near  where  I  judged 
his  heart  to  be.  I  found  afterward 
that  the  first  stab  touched  the  bottom  of 
the  heart  and  the  second  one  slit  it  down 
for  some  distance.  The  lion  immediate- 
ly dropped  me  and  I  again  struck  him 
in  the  throat  with  all  my  force,  evident- 
ly severing  some  large  vein  or  artery,  as 
.the  blood  poured  over  me. 

He  jumped  back,  and  stood  two  or 
three  yards  off  facing  me  and  growling. 
I  scrambled  to  my  feet,  and  having  read 
of  the  influence  the  human  voice  is  said 
to  have,  I  shouted  all  the  most  oppro- 
brious epithets  I  could  think  of  at  him. 
I  expected  him  to  come  at  me  again,  but 
after  a  few  moments  he  turned  and  went 
slowly  away,  still  growling.  Soon  the 
growls  turned  to  moans,  and  then  ceased, 
and  I  felt  sure  he  was  dead. 

Before  this,  however,  I  had  got  up  the 
tree  as  fast  as  my  injured  arm  and  shoul- 
der would  allow  me,  and  I  was  hardly 
securely  seated  some  twelve  feet  from 
the  ground  when  the  other  lion  coursed 
along  on  my  blood  spoor  to  the  foot  of 
the  tree.  He  had  been  pursued  through- 
out by  my  dog,  a  large  rough  and  very 
courageous  animal.  By  this  time  I  was 
feeling  faint,  and  tied  myself  to  the  tree 
for  fear  of  losing  consciousness  and  fall- 
ing off. 

I  was  finally  rescued  by  my  "boys" 
and  carried  to  Barberton  Hospital.  The 
lion  I  had  fought  was  an  old  male,  with 
his  stomach  absolutely  empty.  The 
'knife  used  was  an  ordinary  sheath  knife. 


PreparatoTy  to  the  Comer. 

"Hi!  there-"  said  Joseph  to  his 
brothers.  "What  kind  of  a  game  are 
you  playing  on  me?" 

"Pit,"  they  cried,  as  they  pushed  him 
over  the  edge. 


Bqiialfaiiiiff  Cost. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  this  sum- 
mer?" 

"Well,  we  haven't  quite  decided 
whether  to  go  to  St.  Louis  for  two  days 
or  to  the  seashore  for  a  month." 
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CmtmOv9  iMnMm 


to  Be  Avpreeteted. 


Walter  S.  Prickett,  lumberman  of 
Sidnaw,  has  purchased  a  tract  of  28^000 
acres  of  cut  over  lands  in  Marquette 
and  adjoining  counties  from  the  Me- 
nominee River  Lumber  Co.  It  is  un- 
dexstood  the  consideration  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50,000,  making  it  the 
largest  land  deal  of  the  year.  The  tract 
is  located  south  of  Sidnaw  and  is  well 
adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  It 
carries  some  hardwood  and  hemlock 
timber.  Mr.  Prickett  expects  to  colo- 
nize most  of  the  lands. 


Iroa 


Lake  Svperlor. 


More  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  iron 
ore  smelted  in  the  United  States,  and 
25  per  cent  of  all  the  ore  produced  in 
the  world,  is  carried  through  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  canals,  the  semi-centennial 
of  whose  opening  will  be  celebrated  in 
June,  1905.  Iron  ore  was  first  discov- 
ered in  the  Lake  Superior  region  in 
1846,  the  initial  find  being  made  at  the 


Jackson  mountain  at  Negaunee,  Mar- 
quette range.  In  the  past  five  years, 
1899  to  1903,  inclusive,  more  ore  has 
come  down  from  Lake  Superior  than  in 
all  the  preceding  years  since  the  canal 
was  opened.  Access  to  the  vast  store- 
houses of  ores  in  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion was  made  possible  only  by  the 
construcfion  of  the  Soo  canal.  Its  orig- 
inal cost  was  $900,000,  but  for  enlarge- 
ment and  repair  there  have  been  sub- 
sequent expenditures  of  greater  magni- 
tude. 


S«s«r   Beeta   la   Mar««ette. 

Agents  of  the  Menominee  sugar  fac- 
tory have  invaded  Marquette  county, 
and  as  a  result  sugar  beets  will  be 
raised  in  this  section  on  a  large  scale. 
It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that 
Marquette  county  soil  is  suitable  for 
the  crop.  The  Menominee  factory  is 
closing  contracts  with  farmers  in  most 
counties  in  the  peninsula,  and  already 
has  a  large  acreage. 


Boalaeaa  Inereaac  la  Detsrolt  la  Qmm  Tear. 

From  a  report  of  the  Detroit  Board 
of  Commerce  it  is  ascertained  that  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  April  i,  1904,  109 
new  manufacturing  corporations,  with 
$6,482,000  authorized  capital,  have  loca- 
ted here,  and  27  old  companies  in- 
creased their  capital  stock  $7,596,8oa 
During  the  same  time  27  new  build[ings 
were  projected  for  industrial  purposes, 
the  cost  of  which  was  about  ^00,000. 
The  board  has,  without  prejudice  or 
partiality,  exerted  a  helpful  influence 
in  the  settlement  of  controversies  be- 
tween the  employers  and  their  work- 
men. The  activity  tiie  board  has  shown 
in  municipal  questions,  such  as  fran- 
chises, revision  of  the  city  charter,  ex- 
travagance in  caring  for  the  city  hall, 
city  boiler  inspection,  billboard  nuis- 
ance, etc.,  is  reviewed  at  length. 


lateraal  Reveaae  Rccetyta. 

The  receipts  of  the  United  States  in- 
ternal revenue  office  for  April  were 
$269,59645,  as  against  $223,515.83  for 
last  April. 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  TIMES 


3$ 


]faii«tectiue  of  S«smr  la  the  UFper  PenlasiiUu 

The  sugar  beets  of  the  upper  penin- 
sula have  surpassed  the  expectations 
of  the  most  sanguine  in  the  percentage 
of  sugar  they  contain.  The  average 
of  the  entire  crop  received  last  fall  at 
the  Menominee  factory  was  about  i6 
per  cent,  a  figure  having  no  compari- 
son in  the  state  at  large.  Farmers 
netted  large  profits  from  their  crops, 
and  this  year  a  considerably  increased 
tonnage  of  beets  will  be  grown.  Al- 
ready the  establishment  of  other  sugar 
factories  is  projected,  notably  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  The  factory  at  Menominee 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern 
in  the  United  States.  Its  season's  run 
requires  beets  from  10,000  to  12,000 
acres. 


Par  OanMMits* 


The  Western  Robe  Co.,  a  co-part- 
nership which  has  been  manufacturing 
clothing,  robes  and  fur  garments  for 
several  years  at  Detroit,  has  incorpor- 
ated under  Michigan  laws  for  $300,000. 
Of  this  amount  $200,000  is  common 
stock,  of  which  $50,000  has  been  sub- 
scribed, and  $ioo>ooo  preferred,  of 
which  $5,011.24  has  been  paid  in  cash. 


simple  MaeUae  fer  Addlair  DeTeleytes  €•». 
merelaUr* 

The  Adder  Machine  Co.,  of  Detroit, 
which  recently  increased  its  capital 
from  $200,000  to  $750,000,  will  add  to 
its  manufactured  products  the  Lotter- 
head  typewriter-adding  machine,  an  at- 
tachment for  the  typewriter  by  which 
tabulating  and  mechanical  adding  can 
be  done.  It  can  be  attached  to  any  good 
typewriter.  Nelson  A.  Miller,  of  New 
York,  is  president  of  the  company. 


Bzporte  Thronm^  the  Port  of  Detsrolt. 

The  value  of  exports  through  the 
port  of  Detroit  for  the  month  of  April 
exceeds  that  of  exports  in  April,  1903, 
by  $100,000.  March  of  1904  showed  a 
gain  of  more  than  $1,000,000  over  the 
same  month  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  exports  to  Japan  during  April 
consisted  of  bicycles,  while   England 


received  978,153  pounds  of  glucose, 
valued  at  $18,579,  ^md  Canada  imported 
8,973  dozen  of  eggs  valued  at  $1,523. 

The  total  of  exports  by  countries 
was:  To  England,  $269,504;  Scotland, 
$22,568;  Ireland,  $2,042;  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  $66,387;  British  Columbia, 
$654;  Newfoundland,  $9,812;  Quebec, 
Ontario,  etc.,  $1,514,480;  Japan,  $3,- 
948;  British  Australasia,  $6,998;  Brit- 
ish South  Africa,  $18,666.  Total,  $1,- 
914,609. 

Observe  the  colossal  proportions  of 
the  trade  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  consider  that  great  as  it  is  it  would 
be  easily  quintupled  with  reciprocity. 
And  yet  there  are  so-called  "statemen" 
even  in  Michigan  who  close  their  eyes 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the' 
policy  of  reciprocity." 


Datlee  CoUeeted  mt  DetvoH  for  Immmrtm. 

Customs  duties  collected  at  the  port 
of  Detroit  during  the  month  of  April 
amounted  to  $89,256.41.  A  year  ago 
the  receipts  during  the  same  month 
were  $83,985.33.  It  is  expected  that  the 
report  for  the  entire  year,  which  ends 
June  30,  will  show  a  slight  falling  off  in 
receipts. 

Fere  Bfarqaette  Railway  Aaaiml. 

The  energies  of  the  company  during 
the  year  have  been  directed  towards 
the  opening  of  the  Chicago-Buffalo 
line.  Track  and  terminal  agreements 
have  been  entered  into  that  will  give 
the  Pere  Marquette  facilities  in  both 
of  these  cities. 

During  the  year  the  local  business 
of  the  company,  originating  princi- 
pally in  Michigan  and  destined  to 
points  beyond  Buffalo,  amounted  to  6o,- 
108  loaded  cars,  and  the  revenue  de- 
rived therefrom  will  make  this  line  an 
exceedingly  profitable  extension.  The 
changing  of  the  road  from  a  local  line 
in  Michigan  to  a  trunk  system,  will 
enable  the  company  to  improve  its  ser- 
vice in  Michigan. 

The  net  earnings  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1903,  after  payment  of  inter- 
est, were  $1,616,678,  an  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  of  $630,764. 
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Biff  Mill  In  Ontonaffon. 

The  new  mill  of  the  Ontonagon 
Lumber  &  Cedar  Co.,  at  Ontonagon 
is  completed,  and  will  manufacture 
pine,  hemlock  and  hardwood  timber, 
besides  posts,  poles,  ties  and  white  ce- 
dar shingles.  The  new  mill  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  150,000  feet  in  ten  hours  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  upper 
peninsula.  F.  E.  Rowley,  president ;  J. 
T.  Hurd,  vice-president,  and  D.  J. 
Norton,  manager,  consummated  a  deal 
for  the  20,000,000  feet  of  logs  owned 
by  the  Diamond  Match  Co.,  and  which 
are  now  in  the  Ontonagon  river. 

Detroit  Poatofllce  Receipts. 

The  receipts  of  the  Detroit  postof- 
fice  for  last  month  aggregated  $104,- 
230.21,  as. against  $97,467.67  for  the 
same  period  last  year,  an  increase  in 
business  of  $676,254. 

Forestry  CommlMiloii  Aetlre. 

Land  Commissioner  Wildey  and  C. 
W.  Garfield,  of  Grand  Rapids,  mem- 
bers of  the  state  forestry  commission, 
have  been  in  Roscommon  to  look  after 
the  planting  of  trees  on  the  state  fores- 
try preserve  there.  Arrangement  has 
been  made  for  planting  many  thousand 
trees  of  various  varieties,  including  50,- 
000  white  pine. 

stock  Raisins  on  Cnt-Orer  Landa. 

The  St.  Helens  Development  Co.,  of 
St.  Helens,  Roscommon  county,  has 
closed  three  deals  with  Chicago  parties 
for  grazing  lands  in  northeastern  Ros- 
common. The  largest  is  for  6,400  acres 
and  the  others  for  slightly  smaller 
tracts.  All  three  tracts  will  be  develop- 
ed into  stock  farms.  The  company  is 
operating  in  Roscommon  and  Crawford 
counties,  and  the  development  of  the 


grazing  lands,  which  have  for  years 
lain  idle  since  the  pine  was  removed, 
is  proceeding  rapidly.  In  Alcona,  the 
recently  organized  Alcona  Stock  farm 
has  a  crew  of  about  seventy-five  car- 
penters working  on  sheep  sheds,  30X 
350  feet,  and  other  buildings,  and  the 
first  shipment  of  three  double-deck 
carloads  of  lambs  and  ewes  was  made 
the  past  week.  The  sheep  were  pur- 
chased in  Concord,  Mich.  More  sheep 
and  also  cattle  will  be  shipped  as  soon 
as  buildings  are  completed.  It  is  said 
that  the  river  land  in  all  the  northern 
counties  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  coun- 
try for  stock  raising,  and  the  local 
people  who  have  invested  say  the 
country  has  a  great  future  as  a  cattle 
raising  district. 


Mlchlsmii    Central'*    Yearly    Bvsiacfla 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Michigan  Central  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1903,  contains  a  statement  of 
the  financial  and  physical  condition  of 
the  road.  The  capital  stock  remains 
the  same,  $18,738,000.  During  the  year 
$2,000,000  first  mortgage  bonds  were 
issued,  the  proceeds  being  used  for  con- 
struction purposes.  The  trustees  of 
the  land  grant  fund  of  the  Jackson, 
Lansing  &  Saginaw  purchased  and 
canceled  $100,000  of  the  first  mortgage 
3^4  per  cent  bonds. 

The  total  earnings  from  all  depart- 
ments were  $22,552,201.30,  an  increase 
'  over  the  previous  year  of  $3,507,000. 
The  gross  oper^iting  expenses  were 
$18,862,320.33,  an  increase  of  $3,394,- 
800.  There  was  a  net  revenue  from 
traffic,  after  deducting  the  operating 
expenses  and  taxes,  interest  and  ren- 
tals, and  paying  the  Canada  Southern 
its  proportion  of  the  net  income,  of  $1,- 
189,840.78.  Outside  investments  add 
$54,932.04  to  this  amount. 


Coal  MlnlBff. 


The  Wolverine  Coal  Co.,  of  Saginaw, 
has  increased  its  capital  fi:om  $50,000 
to  $440,000. 


Lake  Saperior  Copper  Shares. 


Starting  at  12  cents  in  January  last 
year,  Lake  Copper  rose  to  I5j/i  in  May 
and  got  back  to  12  cents  in  December, 
rising  this  year  to  13J4  and  holding 
there  firmly.  In  the  last  twenty  years 
the  high  point  was  17.9  cents  in  1887, 
the  low  point  9  cents  in  1894.  From  17 
cents  in  1901  price  fell  to  11  cents  early 
in  1902,  since  when  there  has  been 
gradual  rally,  the  old  "copper  war" 
having  given  place  to  tacit  agreement 
among  producers  to  make  something 
for  stockholders  out  of  the  industry. 
There  has  been  some  resumption  of 
dividends  and  at  least  one  company  of 
Boston  interest  has  increased  its  pay- 
ments since  the  climax  of  the  Amalga- 
mated-independent producers'  war.  In 
the  first  three  months  of  1904  we  have 
exported  twice  as  much  copper  as  in 
the  same  period  Jast  year  and  for  the 
nine  months  ended  March  31st  the  in- 
creased exports  amount  to  over  100,- 
000,000  pounds,  or  fully  40  per  cent, 
while  value  of  copper  exported  has  in- 
creased by  nearly  50  per  cent.  Trade 
reviews  agree  that  copper  is  going  free- 
ly into  domestic  consumption.  Foreign 
visible  supply,  in  England,  France  and 
afloat  thereto,  fell  off  by  1196  tons,  to 
12,026  tons,  in  the  latter  half  of  April 
and,  compared  with  a  year  ago,  was 
3972  tons  less,  equivalent  to  nearly 
9,000,000  pounds  reduction,  the  fort- 
night's decrease  alone  being  over  2,- 
500,000  pounds. 

Yet  standard  copper  in  London  is 
quoted  at  £4  per  ton  lower  than  a  year 
ago,  a  difference  equivalent  to  %  cent 
per  pound.  London's  current  quota- 
tion of  £58  5s  per  ton  figures  at  slight- 
ly better  than  I2j4  cemts,  and  as  Lake 
is  a  better  copper,  the  difference  of  not 
quite  a  cent  is  not  excessive.  Com- 
pared with  the  domestic  price  of  last 
year  at  this  time  current  quotation  of 
Lake  copper  is  2  cents  lower,  but  last 
year's  I5>^  cents  per  pound  quotation 


was  speculative  and  ruled  but  a  small 
period.  The  reports  of  producing 
mines  interest  show  that  in  1903  they 
averaged  about  I3J/^  cents  per  pound, 
on  which  they  made  from  2j^  to  3J4 
cents  per  pound  profit,  speaking 
broadly.  They  must  be  doing  better 
this  year,  for  extraordinary  construc- 
tion increased  costs  of  some  of  the 
.  mines  last  year.  Presumably  1904  will 
show  considerably  better  than  1903; 
we  know  that  the  first  half  of  the  year 
is  doing  so. 

Now  prices  of  copper  stocks  do  not 
compare  favorably  with  last  year,  spite 
of  the  favorable  contrasts  of  copper 
market  conditions,  supply  and  demand 
primarily.  Calumet  &  Hecla  is  $60 
lower.  Tamarack  $51  lower,  Quincy 
$32  lower,  Osceola  $10  lower.  Copper 
Range  $20  lower,  Centennial  $5  lower, 
Mohawk  $10  lower.  Amalgamated  $22 
lower,  while  Wolverine,  which  has  in- 
creased its  dividend,  is  at  the  same 
price  as  a  year  ago  to-day.  Here  is  an 
average  decline  of  some  $25  in  8  lead- 
ing copper  stocks,  compared  with  early 
May  last  year.  Of  course  the  whole 
list  shows  no  such  average,  but  broadly 
speaking  coppers  are  selling  $10  to  $15 
lower  in  Boston  to-day  than  a  year  ago. 
The  average  of  leading  New  York 
stocks  is  $14  lower  than  at  this  time 
last  year,  so  here  we  see  no  abnormal 
"out  of  joint"  condition  of  the  coppers 
in  comparison  with  the  general  market. 
They  simply  are  suffering  from  the 
general  public  neglect  of  all  things 
speculative,  based  on  disgust  and  lack 
of  confidence  following  the  1902  over- 
doing of  things.  There  is  no  intrinsic 
weakness  in  the  position  of  the  Boston 
copper  stocks;  actually  they  are  in 
good  shape  for  improvement  on  the 
copper  industry  if  there  is  to  be  any  re- 
vival of  speculative  energy  and  any  de- 
liverance from  the  lethal  influence  of 
protracted  "combine"  energies. 


LavMa  Skeltefs  Legacy, 


by   T.  K. 


When  the  Squire  died  people  said 
that  they  supposed  the  Hon.  Lavinia 
Skelter  would  feel  sorry.  Sorry,  be- 
cause they  thought  she  had  treated  him 
badly,  though,  in  doing  so,  she  never 
seemed  to  have  got  much  profit  out  of 
the  treatment. 

Now  the  Squire  was  not  that  kind  of 
person  which  these  bucolic  magnates 
are  supposed  to  be.  He  was  not  red- 
faced  and  plethoric,  he  was  not  a  mas- 
ter of  foxhounds,  he  had  never  been 
defeated  as  a  candidate  for  Parliament 
by  any  blatant  radical  or  socialist — 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had  never 
offered  himself  as  one — \^t  did  not 
drink  port  wine,  and  he  did  not  wear 
coats  with  pockets  on  the  hips,  and 
gaiters,  or  carry  samples  of  various 
kinds  of  cereals  in  his  pockets. 

Instead,  he  lived  in  a  flat  in  London 
— where  one  does  not,  as  a  rule,  carry 
oats  and  wheat  about  in  one's  pockets 
in  little  bags — or  in  a  hotel  in  Paris; 
he  was  only  fifty  when  he  died,  and 
his  existence  had  been  worldly  of  the 
worldliest.  Also,  they  said  dreadful 
things  about  him  and  his  love  affairs, 
which  caused  Mrs.  Grundy  to  roll  up 
her  eyes  till  they  nearly  fell  out  of  her 
head,  and  the  younger  ladies  to  say 
they  thought  he  must  be  a  "duck." 

One  young  lady — of  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age — there  was,  however,  who 
never  seemed  to  consider  '  that  the 
Squire  possessed  any  of  the  qualities 
of  that  succulent  member  of  the  Ana- 
tidae  class,  and  that  young  lady  was 
the  Honorable  Lavinia  Skelter,  who, 
for  some  months  before  his  death,  had 
been  heard  to  declare  openely  and  vo- 
ciferously that,  if  there  was  a  man 
she  despised,  execrated  and  loathed,  it 
was  John  Morton. 

"But  why  do  she  'at*^  'im?"  one  rus- 
tic would  say  to  another,  when  first 
this  matter  became  common  talk.  "I 
see'd  her  a-kissing  of  'im  more  nor 
once  in  that  hundred-acre  field  of  hers 


not  six  months  ago.  Why  do  she  'ate 
'im,  I  say?" 

"P'r'aps  a'  didn't  kiss  her  back 
again,"  his  brother  Hodge  would  reply. 
"Not  often  enough  nor  'ard  enough.  A 
lady  of  rank  don't  like  to  be  treated 
scornful." 

"I  think,"  the  rector's  wife  would 
say  to  her  spouse,  "Miss  Skelter  might 
find  something  better  to  do — a  woman 
of  her  position,  too ! — than  to  go  round 
expressing  such  rage  against,  the 
Squire.  Some  day  people  will  say  he 
has  jilted  her." 

So,  you  see,  there  was  a  kind  of  sus- 
picion in  the  minds  of  all  in  that  neigh- 
borhood— ^to  which  the  Squire  so  rarely 
condescended  to  come — ^that  there  had 
once  been  love  passages  between  this 
pair,  which  had,  to  be  poetical  as  be- 
comes a  pathetic  romance,  not  blos- 
somed freely,  or  had  severed  or  sun- 
dered, or  whatever  is  the  correct  ex- 
pression. 

And,  had  the  yokels  and  chawbacons, 
or  the  rector's  wife,  or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  the  rector  himself,  known  all 
that  passed  between  the  Squire  and 
the  Honorable  Lavinia,  they  might 
perhaps  have  understood  how  their 
"mad  love"  (which  is  a  copyright  ex- 
pression) had  come  to  a  grim  and 
ghastly  final. 

For  instance,  had  they  seen  the  last 
meeting,  which  was  consequently  the 
last  parting,  between  these  two,  when 
the  woods  were  green,  and  the  spar- 
hows  had  built,  and  the  potatoes  were 
coming  up  as  well  as  the  weeds  (this 
is  the  recognized  combination  of  ro- 
mance and  agriculture),  thev  might 
have  thought  they  had  had  a  fight. 

"You  wretch!"  they  would  have 
heard  the  Honorable  Lavinia  say ;  "oh ! 
you  mean,  despicable  wretch!  And 
this  is  what  you  call  your  love  for  me! 
Go  away.  I'll  never  see  you  or  speak 
to  you  again." 

"Then    I    shan't    marry    5''OU,"    the 
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Squire  replied.  "You  area  selfish  wo- 
man, a  self-seeking  woman.  One  who 
thinks  only  of  herself.  And  I  will  have 
it.    There!" 

"You  won't.  It's  all  I've  got.  And 
then  I  should  be  in  your  hands." 

"You'll  be  Mrs.  Morton,  and  I  shall 
be  in  your  hands.  Come,  agree,  and 
I'll  announce  our  agreement  tomor- 
row." 

"Never.  My  father  told  me  never  to 
part  with " 

"Oh!  bother  your  father!  He  was 
pretty  free  in  parting  with  anything 
he  had  got " 

"That's  right,  Mr.  Morton.  Go  gn. 
Abuse  the  dead.  Rob  his  daughter  of 
all  she  has " 

"Rob  his  daughter!  I  should  think 
you  would  get  as  much  as  you  gave. 
However,  this  is  my  determination. 
Either  I  have  it  or  we  don't  get  mar- 
ried, and,  mark  my  words,  I'll  punish 
you  yet." 

"Then  you  won't  get  it,  for  I'll  never 
marry  you.  What!  Give  up  my  beau- 
tiful hundred-acre  field  and  let  it  be  in- 
cluded in  your  estate?  Never!  Never! 
Never!  You  are  a  mean,  despicable 
wretch,  and  I'll  never  set  eyes  on  you 
again.  I'll  marry  the  first  man  who 
.  asks  me  now." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder.  I  hope  he 
won't  be  long  about  it." 

After  which  took  place  that  parting 
which  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  de- 
scribed as  a  tender  one. 

A  year  after  this  epi*^ode  had  taken 
place,  and  when  every  one  in  the  Sur- 
rey village  said  that  the  Honorable  La- 
vinia  Skelter  had  missed  the  only 
chance  she  ever  had,  or  was  likely  to 
have,  there  fell  upon  the  hamlet  two 
pieces  of  news  that  shook  it  to  its  foun- 
dations, which  were  not  extensive.  The 
first  was  that  the  Honorable  Lavinia 
was  engaged  to  a  business  man  in  the 
provinces  whom  she  bad  met  at  Bou- 
logne, and  the  second  that  the  Squire 
was  dead. 

He  had  had  a  fit  at  Monte  Carlo 
directly  after  the  ball  had  dropped  on 
three  successive  occasions  into  zero, 
and  also  after  entertaining  a  very  gay 
party  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris.  He  had 
fallen  forward  on  the  table,  from  which 
he  had  been  hastily  dragged  by    the 


players,  who  thought  this  was  the  ruse 
of  an  English  escroc  to  grab  up  their 
stakes,  taken  out  into  the  open  air,  and 
— voila  tout.  A  fortnight  later  a 
gloomy  company  was  assembled  round 
the  table  in  the  dining-room  of  Squire 
Morton's  ancestral  hall,  there  to  hear 
his  will  read. 

It  was  a  company  embracing  several 
relatives  from  distant  parts,  relatives 
old  and  young,  from  his  maiden  aunt 
at  Cheltenham,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  lawyer  now  seated  at 
the  head  of  the  tabic,  down  to  the 
youth  from  Cambridge,  who  was  his 
heir — and   knew   it.  $ 

But  perhaps  the  most  strange  guest 
at  the  hall  that  day  was  the  Honorable 
Lavinia  Skelter.  She,  too,  had  been 
summoned  by  the  lawyer,  and  was 
now  present,  not  in  mourning,  but  still 
in  solemn  black,  and  by  her  side  was 
the  business  gentleman  to  whom  she 
was  shortly  to  be  married.  For,  al- 
though by  this  time  her  fortieth  year 
had  struck,  her  rank  was  something  to 
this  great  man,  while  any  husband  at 
all  was  a  great  deal  to  her. 

The  lawyer  made  a  good  start  by 
announcing  that,  beyond  what  could 
not  be  prevented,  the  young  heir  got 
nothing  at  all,  the  Squire  having  never 
been  pleased  with  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  maiden  aunt,  who  had 
thought  is  possible  she  might  be  re- 
membered to  the  tune  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  got  five  thousand,  and  instant- 
ly fell  off  the  chair  in  a  fit.  When, 
however,  calm  had  been  restored  by 
the  aid  of  brandy  and  sal  volatile,  the 
lawyer  cleared  his  throat  and  began 
again,  after  a  look  at  the  Honorable 
Lavinia,  who  thought  it  only  proper 
to  exhibit  at  this  time  a  few  sighs  of 
decorous  g^ief. 

"To  the  Honorable  Lavinia  Skelter, 
once  my  affianced  wife,  I  leave  twenty 
thousand  pounds,"  the  will  ran,  "for 
the  deep  and  ineradicable  wrong  I  com- 
mitted against  her  by  refusing  to  marry 
her  after  all  that  had  gone  before " 

"What!"  the  Honorable  Lavinia 
screeched,  "refused  to  marry  me !  Me  I 
When  I  refused  to  marry  him.  And 
'all  that  had  gone  before!'  What  did 
the  wretch  mean?" 

"That's  what  I  want  to  know.  La- 
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vinia/'  her  fiance  said,  in  a  sepulchral 
tone.  "And  know  it  I  must,  or  I  shall 
refuse  to  marry  you,  too:  and  I  shan't 
pay  £20fiOO  for  doing  so." 

"You  might  have  to  do  so  in  a  breach 
of  promise  action^  Keep  calm/'  the 
lawyer  whispered. 

"Calm!  I  am  calm;  but  I  want  to 
know!" 

But  the  Honorable  Lavinia  was 
scarcely  able  to  inform  him.  She  was 
now  shrieking  the  house  down  in  hys- 
terics, and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  while 
the  maiden  aunt,  entirely  recovered, 
was  pouring  brandy  down  her  throat; 
but  at  these  signs  of  distress  the  manly 
heart  of  her  affianced  husband  came  to 
the  rescue.  "Dearest,"  he  cried,  "what 
is  it?    Tell  me." 

"He — he — oh!  he  wanted  my " 

"What?" 


'*My  hundred-acre  field,"  Lavinia 
sobbed. 

"The  scoundrel  f"  Then  he  added,  al- 
most beneath  his  breath,  "And  so  do  I. 
in  have  it,  too^  and  the  money  as 
well." 

But  the  lawyer  heard  him,  and  said : 
"And  vou  abide  by  vour  engagement, 
Mr.  Siiiith?" 

"I  do.  I  love  her.  .\nd  the  £ao,ooo 
and  the  field,"  he  added,  inwardly. 

"My  noble-hearted  lover."  gasped 
the  Honorable  Lavinia,  clasping  him 
round  the  neck. 

**Your  conduct  does  you  credit,  sir," 
the  lawyer  said.  "The  more  especially 
as  the  testator  has  left  a  codicil  to  the 
will,  revoking  his  legacy  to  Miss  Skel- 
ter and  leaving  the  sum  to  an  orphan- 
age. 

Tableau ! 


A  M« 


•f  StracUi. 


She — But  if  you  say  you  can't  bear  the 
girl,  why  ever  did  you  propose? 

He — ^Well,  her  people  have  always 
been  very  good  to  me,  and  it's  the  only 
way  I  could  return  their  hospitality. 

The  BTorth  P«le. 

Both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
are  hunting  for  the  North  Pole,  and 
Lord  Minto,  the  Canadian  viceroy,  says: 
"The  North  Pole  must  be  discovered  by 
a  Canadian  for  Canada,  its  rightful  ow- 
ner." It  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  no 
war  over  its  ownership. 


Waie  AdolFhva. 


A  patriotic  drill  was  being  given  by 
the  kindergarten.  It  began  by  display- 
ing a  portrait  of  George  Washington. 
"Who  is  this?"  the  teacher  asked.  Vis- 
itors were  present,  and  of  course  the 
children  failed  to  show  off.  They  sat 
mute  and  unresponsive,  till  finally  one 
little  fellow  piped  up.  *'I  know  who  it 
is!"  he  shouted.  "We  got  that  picture 
at  home!  Mamma  told  me  who  it  is." 
"Well,  then,  Adolphus,"  said  the  teacher, 
"you  may  tell  us  who  it  is."  Adolphus 
swelled  with  pwide.  "It's  our  father 
from  the  country,"  he  said. 


A  London  doctor  says  that  every  man 
should  be  able  to  lift  his  wife  shoulder 
high  without  any  effort.  If  a  man  can 
perform  that  feat  the  children  of  the 
couple  will  prc*ably  be  robust,  strong 
and  healthy. 


Tke  BlasAer  •!  J«Mca« 

Gushing  Lady — Oh,  but,  Mr.  Jones,  I 
should  love  to  be  beautiful — even  if  for 
only  half  an  hour. 

Jones — Yes,  but  you  wouldn't  like  the 
coming  back  again. 


Mr.    Speaker   of   the   British    ParlUlBMBt. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
Speaker  is  always  "Sir,'  even  to  the 
highest  officials  of  the  State.  No  one 
approaches  him  with  a  hat  on,  and  if  an 
M.  P.  passes  him  in  the  street  the  M.  P. 
makes  obeisance.  His  invitations  to  din- 
ner are  commands  which  involve  the  sur- 
render of  previous  engagements,  and  are 
not  "accepted,"  biit  "obeyed.*'  At  his 
levee  he  stands  looking  very  dignified  in 
a  black  velvet  suit,  and  M.  P.'s,  former 
'  M.  P.'s  and  peers  make  their  bows  and 
pass  on. 
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DEPARTMENT     OF    EDUCATION. 

JAMBS   B.    FIELD,    B.    a.    EJDITOR. 


To  the  Superintendents  and  Teach- 
ers of  the  Graded  and  Rural  Schools 
of  Michigan  :  Greeting — Having  been 
placed  in  charge  of  this  department  of 
The  Gateway  it  seems  proper  at  this 
time  that  I  should  indicate  briefly  the 
purpose  and  plan  of  the  department. 

Both  as  student  and  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  Michigan,  I  have  felt  the 
urgent  need  of  more  usable  resource 
material  in  the  industries,  geography, 
history  and  biography  of  our  own 
state.  True,  we  have  the  "reports," 
the  special  edition  geographies,  the 
Pioneer  Collection,,  railroad  advertis- 
ing and  the  like.  All  are  good  in  a 
way.  Yet  they  do  not  seem  to  fill  the 
ever-increasing  demand  daily  voiced  by 
the  leaders  of  education.  For  some 
months  past  I  have  been  investigating 
the  matter  and  find  that  my  experience 
and  desires  are  shared  by  teachers  gen- 
erally. At  the  recent  meetings  of  the 
Schoolmasters'  Club  at  Ypsilanti  an^d 
the  school  superintendents  at  Lansing, 
The  Gateway  received  the  heartiest  en- 
dorsement and  added  scores  of  names 
to  its  list  of  readers. 

Note  the  following  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  writ- 
ten after  a  careful  examination  of  sev- 
eral copies: 

Lansing,  Michigan. 

March  30,  1904. 

Hon.  Joseph  Greusel, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  greatly 
pleased  with  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
manager  of  "The  Gateway"  of  estab- 
lishing a  department,  which  has  for  its 
purpose  the  setting  forth  of  facts  con- 
cerning Michigan,  such  as  can  be  util- 
ized by  teachers  of  geography  in  our 
public  schools. 

I  have  often  thought  our  methods 
were  open  to    criticism,    in    that    the 


teaching  was  apt  to  be  of  something 
too  far  away.  Sometimes  so  far  as  to 
make  it  impossible  that  a  pupil  could 
even  by  a  vivid  imagination  really  see 
the  object  under  discussion.  The  study 
of  those  things  that  are  near  at  hand, 
and  in  which  we  have  more  or  less  per- 
sonal interest,  and  those  which  pertain 
to  our  own  State,  would  certainly  pro- 
duce more  interest  in  the  subject  than 
under  the  old  plan. 

I,  therefore,  commend  most  heartily 
the  idea,  and  trust  that  it  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  our  teachers  generally. 

Yours  very  truly, 

DELOS  FALL. 

Similar  letters  have  been  received 
from  several  leading  superintendents 
of  schools  in  Michigan  and  numerous 
editorial  endorsements  are  at  hand.    • 

Fellow  teachers,  may  we  depend 
upon  your  co-operation?  We  want 
your  good  opinion.  We  want  you  to 
feel  that  this  department  is  open  to 
you.  Your  locality  has  something 
that,  because  of  familiarity,  may  be  of 
•only  passing  interest  to  you,  but  of 
special  interest  to  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  state.  Will  you  not  tell  us  about 
it?  By  this  mutual  exchange  each  sec- 
tion of  the  state  will  be  brought  in 
touch  with  all  others.  Make  your 
articles  concise  and  to  the  point.  Where 
good  cuts  or  photos  are  obtainable 
send  them  along.  Do  not  wait  for  a 
further  invitation  or  for  some  one  else 
to  lead  off,  or  for  a  "big  theme."  Write 
on  what  is  at  hand  and  write  now.  If 
it  is  in  your  heart  to  do  so  enclose  50c 
for  a  year's  subscription,  but  write 
anyway.  Hoping  that  we  may  meet 
at  the  opening  of  each  new  month  and 
only  to  know  and  serve  each  other  the 
better,  I  am, 

Yours  truly,, 

JAMES  B.  FIELD. 


ArtesiM  Wells. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    WATER    SUPPLY  .^F    THE    UPPER    PENINSULA. 


by  ALFRED  C.  LANE, 

SUte  Geolog^ist  of  Michig^an.* 


As  I  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  re- 
port, my  papers  on  the  water  supply 
being  absolutely  exhausted,  an  early 
duty  should  be  to  cover  the  ground 
again  in  a  fuller  way,  either  under  state 
or  United  States  auspices,  but  I  have 
not  got  around  to  it.  I  have,  however, 
prepared  a  brief  abstract  of  the  situa- 
tion as  to  water  supply  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  for  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Schultz, 
who  is  working  that  region  in  connec- 
tion with  Wisconsin  for  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  we  have  also  com- 
pared notes  on  the  Marinette,  Menom- 
inee, and  sililar  wells.  I  have  also  had 
some  correspondence  with  S.  Weid- 
man,  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Sur- 
vey, on  the  matter,  and  .with  W.  C.  Al- 
den,  who  is  working  on  the  strati- 
graphy of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
We  have  agreed  quite  fairly  well  in 
our  correlation  of  things,  and  as  it 
means  a  rather  closer  correlation  of  the 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  strata,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  the  records  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hydrogaphy,  as  that  ap- 
pears to  be  their  greatest  importance, 
though  they  also  have  economic  inter- 
est  in  connection  with  oil,  shales  and 
limestone  questions. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water.  The  precipitation  is 
mainly  between  30  and  35  inches;  a 
very  large  proportion  is  snow,  marked- 
ly affecting  the  mean  annual  soil  and 
well  temperatures.  The  latter  are  43** 
or  over,  the  former  40**. 

The  series  of  analyses  of  the  Mar- 
quette city  water  supply  by  Prof. 
Vaughan  shows  that  the  total  amount 
of  solid  residue  may  run  up  to  200 
grams  a  metric  ton  in  winter  when 
the  organic  matter  accumulates  under 


♦Compiled  from  the  unpublished  Annual  Re- 
port for  1903,  which  will  contain  complete  an- 
alyses of  the  water  of  the  various  artesian 
wells,  together  with  notes  of  the  geological 
features   disclosed  by  the  drill. 


the  ice,  but  usually  is  nearer  60  to  80, 
as  in  Jackman's  analysis.  The  inorgan- 
ic part  of  this  is  ordinarily  40  to  60 
grams  per  metric  ton,  a  minute  quan- 
tity, which  the  hardness  shows  must 
be  mainly  calcium  magnesium  carbo- 
nates. 

The  chlorine  estimated  as  sodium 
chloride  varies  frOm  3  to  6  grams  per 
ton.  These  figures  agree  with  that  of 
the  pure  Lake  Superior  water,  and 
show  that  on  the  whole  the  only  differ- 
ence is  a  varying  amount  of  harmless 
organic  matter,  possibly  due  to  saw- 
dust. The  hardness  it  will  be  noticed 
is  twice  that  of  Lake  Superior,  and  not 
unlike  the  analyses  of  Lake  Michigan, 
given  in  Water  Supply  paper  No.  31. 
It  may  be  taken  then  as  very  nearly 
that  of  Lake  Michigan. 

It  is  interesting  and  important  to 
notice  that  it  is  not  as  hard  as  many 
of  the  artesian  wells  of  the  same  re- 
gion, so  that  the  frequent  objection  to 
artesian  waters  of  extra  hardness  does 
not  apply  here.  The  extra  hardness  of 
the  Lake  Michigan  water  shows  even 
in  the  ice,  being  demonstrated  by  two 
anaylses  of  ice — one  sample  from  Teal 
Lake,  the  other  from  Lake  Michigan. 

The  conditions  are  favorable  for  ar- 
tesian wells  throughout  nearly  the  area 
of  the  Paleozoic  rocks  in  the  eastern 
half.  The  dips  are  southerly  and  the 
divide  is  generally  close  to  Lake  Su- 
perior, so  that  flowing  wells  from  bed 
rock  may  be  expected  along  the  Lake 
Michigan  shore  and  up  all  the  valleys 
for  a  width  on  each  side  of  the  river 
varying  according  to  the  rock  topogra- 
phy. Artesian  wells  of  this  sort  oc- 
cur at  Menominee,  Escanaba,  Glad- 
stone, Rapid  River,  Manistique,  St.  Ig- 
nace,  and  numerous  other  points. 
Notes  concerning  some  of  these  are  as 
follows : 

At  Menominee,  Mr.  Stephenson  has 
put  down  at  least  two  deep  wells.  Back 
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of  the  Stephenson  House  there  was  one 
put  down  in  1895 — 6  from  500  to  1,000 
feet  deep.  The  well  started  in  the 
Trenton  limestone,  and  is  said  to  ob- 
tain its  water  from  a  sandstone,  prob- 
ably mainly  Potsdam.  Though  the  an- 
alyses could  not  be  found  for  me  at  Me- 
nominee, it  is  said  to  contain  much 
magnesia.  Another  well  three  miles 
west  from  No.  i,  upon  his  farm,  is  730 
feet  deep  and  30  feet  above  the  lake. 
The  head  is  only  one  foot  above  the 
surface  and  the  water  is  too  hard  for 
boilers.  It  starts  in  the  Trenton,  pass- 
es through  some  slate,  and  also  white 
stuff  and  black  slate  There  was  60 
feet  of  pipe,  which  may  be  to 
bed  rock.  Water  was  encountered 
at  various  levels,  but  a  distinct- 
ly larger  quantity  at  620  feet.  This 
may  of  course  be  a  fissure  in  the  lower 
magnesian  or  calciferous,  but  is,  I 
think,  not  far  from  the  top  of  the  Pots- 
dam, and  the  base  of  the  well  may 
have  reached  the  Archean. 

Around  Maple  Ridge  there  was  a 
well  which  went  through  30  feet  of 
limestone  and  then,  as  reported,  150 
feet  of  soft  blue  shale,  which  may  cor- 
respond and  represent  some  of  the 
blue  beds  of  the  Trenton.  At  Flat 
Rock,  near  Escanaba,  a  flowing  well  is 
said  to  be  800  to  900  feet  deep.  But 
not  all  flowing  wells  need  to  be  this 
deep.  At  the  charcoal  furnace  north  of 
and  near  Gladstone,  there,  are  a  group 
of  flowing  wells  that  belong  to  the 
Cleveland  Cliffs  Company.  "No.  i," 
the  southern  one,  supplying  the  entire 
group  of  tenements,  is  housed  over. 
On  July  13,  1902,  it  was  flowing  a  quart 
a  second  or  more  at  a  temperature  of 
45  J^"*  to  46^  F. 

At  Rapid  River,  Section  19,  T.  41  N., 
R.  21  W.,  or  nearby,  there  are  eight  or 
nine  flowing  wells  which  are  supposed 
to  go  through  270  feet  of  the  Trenton 
rock  and  strike  sandstone  below.  One 
IS  270  feet  deep,  rises  three  or  four  feet 
above  ground,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  flow  is  constantly  45.8°  F.  by  meas- 
urements July  12,  1902,  and  Aug.  26, 
1903.  Another  opposite  Dillabaugh's 
is  275  feet  deep  and  has  a  lo-foot  head. 

An  important  practical  deduction, 
therefore,  is  that  by  going  to  the  deep- 
er waters  in  the  Potsdam  and  casing 


off  the  waters  from  the  limestone  a 
softer  water  can  be  obtained.  In  ex- 
planation of  this  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  an  upward  pressure 
and  circulation  which  will  prevent  the 
limestone  waters  from  working  down 
into  the  sandstone  to .  any  gjeat  de- 
gree, while  the  Potsdam  and  Archean 
normally  contain  soft  waters.  The 
wells  at  the  furnace  two  miles  north  of 
Gladstone  deserve  a  moment's  atten- 
tion here,  for  there  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
ception, but  it  is  more.  There  are  at 
least  five  flowing  wells  here. 

Before  passing  to  the  waters  of  the 
Archean  area  we  will  include  a  few 
notes  on  those  of  the  sedimentary  or 
eastern  end  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
Over  at  Bramton,  west  of  Rapid  River, 
the  wells  go  through  20  feet  of  hard- 
pan  and  then  find  water  in  the  lime- 
stone. A  little  north  of  the  station  on 
section  21,  T.  41  N.,  R.  22  W.,  is  a 
spring  with  a  strong  flow  of  over  a 
quart  a  second,  and  a  temperature,  July 
12,  1902,  of  48*'F.  Three  miles  north  at 
Perkins  there  are  wells  from  150  to 
250  feet  deep,  through  rock  all  the  way, 
and  wells  of  the  same  general  type  oc- 
cur at  Maple  Ridge  and  Lathrop.  Sim- 
ilar wells  have  been  put  down  near  the 
Wisconsin  line  at  Ingalls  by  James 
Lucas. 

The  St.  Ignace  flowing  wells  have 
been  reported  in  the  annual  report  for 
1901.     The  temperature  is  about  51**. 

At  Manistique  flowing  wells  from 
200  to  800  feet  deep.  At  800  feet  in 
the  Hiawatha  House  well  a  flow  was 
struck  which  lifted  the  drill  and  had 
30  to  40  feet  of  head  occurring  in  a 
"not  hard  shell  rock.".  Mr.  John  Luce 
is  in  charge  of  some  30  wells  which 
furnish  city  water  and  is  also  used 
for  fire  protection.  They  are  cased 
from  30  to  40  feet  down  and  range  in 
depth  from  250  to  500  feet;  the  latter 
going  through  the  seam  of  water  and 
not  gaining  in  depth.  This  was  put 
down  for  salt,  but  the  tools  were  lost 
in  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Near  the 
level  of  the  main  streets  the  water 
comes  within  a  foot  of  the  ground ;  oth- 
ers have  head  up  to  16  feet.  The  char- 
acter of  the  water  is  hard,  for  it  is  in 
limestone.  The  surface  rocks  of  the 
quarries  are  limestones  of  the  Niagara. 
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At  the  Burrell  Chemical  Co.  is  a 
well  300  feet  deep  all  the  way  through 
limestone;  temperature  of  flow  46°  F. 
They  used  to  pump  this  heavily,  but 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  they  were 
stopped  by  fire  and  all  other  flows  had 
increased   very   much. 

North  of  Manistique,  on  the  Manis- 
tique  and  Northern  R.  R.,  on  sections 
24  and  25,  T.  41  N.,  R.  16  W.,  very 
white  hard  limestone  is  exposed  show- 
ing by  bandings  that  weather  out  that 
it  was  a  limestone  mud. 

Apparently  the  well  begins  in  the 
uppermost  of  Rominger's  three-fold  di- 
vision of  the  Niagara,  and  goes  through 
the  middle  or  coral  beds  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Survey,  and  it  is  worth  noting  some 
beds  of  real  limestone,  low  in  magne- 
sia. The  bottom  appears  to  be  in  Ro- 
minger's lowest  division,  on  the  Byron 
beds  of  the  Wisconsin  geologists.  If 
we  suppose  the  top  to  be  at  426  of  the 
St.  Ignace  well  No.  2,  the  bottom  lay- 
ers with  water  might  compare  to  the 
water  found  there  at  680  feet. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  desirable 
to  put  one  well  down  into  the  Potsdam, 
that  is,  over  1,400  feet  deep,  and  see 
what  kind  of  water  could  be  obtained 
there.  I  don't  consider  the  bare  possi- 
bilities of  oil  worth  anything,  but  the 
water  might  be  softer  than  the  pres- 
ent, and  if  not  it  would  be  pretty  sure 
to  be  valuable  and  probably  palatable 
mineral  water. 

As  I  have  said,  flows  and  springs 
are  found  or  may  be  expected  for  a 
good  ways  back  from  the  Lake  Michi- 
gan shore,  as  at  Newberry.  The  sur- 
face deposits  of  the  drift  are  commonly 
not  very  thick  over  the  Niagara.  Over 
the  Lorraine  and  Utica  shales  they 
seem  to  be  thicker.  There  are  exten- 
sive swamps;  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
surface  sand,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
get  surface  wells.  Over  on  the  north 
side  of  this  region  at  Grand  Marais,  T. 
49  N.,  R.  14  W.,  a  well  was  put  down 
in  1899- 1900,  1,200  feet  deep.  It  ta- 
pered from  8  inches  to  6  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  was  cased  for  the  first  600 
feet.  It  is  about  100  rods  from  Lake 
Superior  and  about  30  feet  above  the 
lake  level.  It  was  started  on  the 
strength  of  artesian  wells  at  Newberry 
—citizens  thinking  that  the  same  flow 


might  be  struck  .there  and  not  appre- 
ciating that  they  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  divide.  The  drill  went 
through  sand  for  the  first  100  feet,  and 
then  the  rest  of  the  way  sandstone  of 
different  colors.  The  well  is  a  thor- 
ough test  that  1,200  feet  will  not  strike 
a  flow  in  that  section. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  being  as  yet 
a  comparatively  undeveloped  region, 
there  are  many  wells  which  are  very 
shallow  and  superficial.  The  Amasa 
anaylses  are  probably  of  this  character. 
The  hardness  like  that  of  Iron  Moun- 
tain is  noteworthy,  and  suggests  that 
the  surface  deposits  may  have  come 
largely  from  the  east  rather  than  the 
north. 

At  times,  however,  the  surface  de- 
posits and  wells  in  them  are  quite 
deep. 

At  Sidnaw,  wells  go  through  100  feet 
of  quicksand.  Schwartz  Brothers,  at 
Pentagon,  T.  44  N.,  R.  34  W.,  put  down 
a  well  4  feet  X  4,  43  feet  deep  through 
till  (stone,  gravel  and  loam),  and  at  32 
feet  a  two-foot  seam  of  coarse  sand  was 
dry,  at  the  bottom  a  quicksand  was  en- 
countered, and  drilling  to  a  depth  of 
195  feet  encountered  nothing  but 
quicksand. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  Mass  City 
brickyard,  a  well  over  200  feet  deep 
encountered  nothing  but  clay.  The 
sui  face  deposits  of  the  Upper  Peninsu- 
la are  quite  irregular  in  distribution. 
On  the  Copper  Range  just  north  of  the 
Tamarack  mine  there  is  a  large  deposit 
of  irregular  gravel,  with  marked  ket- 
tles, a  sort  of  Kame  deposit,  probably 
in  an  angle  in  fr6nt  of  the  continental 
ice  sheet.  The  areas  of  Laurentian 
rocks  are  large  areas  of  bare  knobs 
with  pocket  swamp  between.  On  the 
whole,  large  areas  of  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula and  many  of  its  streams  have 
very  soft  water,  which  is  an  important 
item  in  many  manufacturies. 

I  have  previously  remarked  that  the 
structure  of  the  Lake  Michigan  shore 
belt  is  favorable  to  flowing  wells,  and 
that  there  is  a  probability  that  such 
wells  drawing  from  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone will  have  fairly  soft  water.  The 
structure  of  the  Lake  Superior  shore, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  favorable  to 
flowing  wells  east  of  Marquette.  From 
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Marquette  around  to  Pequaming  some 
may  be  obtained  in  the  sandstone  that 
skirts  the  Huron  Mountains.  Thence 
to  the  end  of  Keweenaw  Point  flowing 
wells  need  not  be  expected,  though 
they  may  be  obtained  in  the  low  belt 
of  land  marked  by  the  Sturgeon  and 
Otter,  Torch  Lake,  Gratiot  Lake  and 
Lac  la  Belle. 

Beginning  from  the  end  of  Kewee- 
naw Point,  however,  the  conditions  of 
strata  dipping  toward  the  lake  are 
once  more  favorable  to  flowing  wells 
clear  to  Wisconsin  line.  I  accordingly 
favored  putting  down  a  well  near  the 


lake  shore  at  Freda,  the  stamp-mill  site 
of  the  Copper  Range  Company,  section 
25,  T.  35  N.,  R.  35  W.  The  results 
were  disappointing.  It  was  18  feet  to 
bed  rock,  and  the  well  is  said  to  have 
flowed  slightly  in  the  first  100  feet — 
possibly  from  the  surface  deposits.  The 
strata  were  red  all  the  way  down,  sand- 
stone, but  more  or  less  basic,  calcare- 
ous and  cemented,  and  more  or  less 
shaly.  In  particular  from  910  to  950 
feet  the  beds  were  shale,  making  a  reg- 
ular red  mud  under  the  drill,  and  un- 
derneath this  the  water  was  decidedly 
brine. 


Its   Neceaalty. 

Uncle  Shadrack— "Well,  br'er  Ebe- 
nezer,  Ah  sees  dat  yo'  is  wuckin'  laik 
yer  wanted  to." 

Uncle  Ebenezer — "Not  perzackly, 
br'er  Shadrack.  Ah's  wuckin'  laik  Ah 
has  to,  not  laik  Ah  wants  to." 


Surely  SolenuL 

Percival.  "How  solemn  Oliver  looks 
in  society!" 

Sidney.  'Doesn't  he.  He  looks  as  if 
he  were  riding  with  a  hackdriver  at  a 
country  funeral." 


The  ilooster  aad  the  B«vl«« 

This  story  is  told  by  a  Kentucky  pa- 
per, the  Harrodsburg  Herald:  C3ur 
friend  across  the  way,  George  W.  Ro- 
bards,  is  having  lots  of  fun  with  his 
American  eagle,  and  the  bird  is  proving 
a  drawing  card.  The  other  day  a  farm- 
er brought  in  a  big  old  game  rooster  that 
had  crowed  over  many  a  conquered  vic- 
tim. In  fact  he  was  the  terror  of  all  the 
gentlemen  chickens  in  his  vicinity.  His 
spurs  were  3J4  inches  long,  as  hard  and 
sharp  as  steel,  and  had  drawn  blood  from 
his  adversary  in  many  a  bill  to  bill  con- 
tent, in  which  he  was  always  victorious. 
When  taken  to  the  eagle's  cage  his  feath- 
ers rose  and  he  evidenced  in  other  ways 
his  eagerness  to  battle  with  the  monster 
bird.  He  was  put  into  the  cage,  and  in 
less  than  half  the  time  you  have  b^en 
reading  this,  his  body  had  been  rent  to 
pieces,    his    insides    swallowed   by    the 


eagle  and  his  legs  and  feathers  scattered 
about  the  cage.  Then  the  eagle  mounted 
his  perch,  wiped  his  bill  and  said  (with 
his  eyes),  "Bring  on  another  horse." 


Little  Waldo**  <^iiletiide. 

A  Kansas  City  teacher  of  a  kindergar- 
ten was  incapacitated  from  work  one  day 
last  week  by  the  following  incident.  The 
subject  of  the  lecture  and  object  lesson 
was  animals,  birds  and  then  more  ani- 
mals. 

"Now  children,"  said  the  teacher,  "I 
want  each  of  you  to  think  of  some  animal 
or  bird  and  try  for  a  moment  to  be  like 
the  particular  one  you  are  thinking 
about,  and  make  the  same  kind  of  noises 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  making." 

Here  was  the  command.  Here  the 
finale: 

Instantly  the  schoolroom  became  a 
menagerie.  Lions  roaring,  dogs  barking, 
birds  singing  and  twittering,  cows  low- 
ing, calves  bleating,  cats  meowing,  etc., 
all  in  an  uproar  and  excitement — ^all, 
with  one  single  exception. 

OflF  in  a  remote  corner  a  little  fellow 
was  sitting  perfectly  still,  apparently  in- 
different and  unmindful  of  all  the  rest. 
The  teacher,  observing  him,  approached 
and  said : 

"Waldo,  why  are  you  not  taking  part 
with  the  other  children?" 

Waving  her  off  with  a  deprecating 
hand  and  wide,  rebuking  eyes,  he  fer- 
vently whispered: 

"Sh — sh — sh,  teacher — sh!  I'm  a 
'ooster,  and  Fm  a-layin'  a  aig!" 
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Br.  CoUyer  aid  Mr.  Moody. 

A  WARTIME  MEETING  ON  THE  WAY  TO  PITTSBURG  LANDING. 
From  Robert  CoUjer^s  Autobi  graphy  in  the  Christian  Register. 


I  reported  in  St.  Louis  to  my  dear  old 
friend  Dr.  Eliot,  who  was  giving  his 
life  for  the  great  cause ;  and  then  went 
home  to  my  church  to  leave  them  again 
in  February  for  Fort  Donelson.  I  shall 
tell  the  story  soon  of  what  we  tried  to 
do  there.  Early  in  April,  when  the 
news  came  from  Pittsburg  Landing  of 
the  stern  battles,  we  met  swiftly  again, 
ready  to  lend  a  hand.  A  larger  number 
volunteered  to  go,  and  we  lost  no  time 
speeding  down  to  Cairo  and  then  up 
the  river.  They  had  elected  me  to  be 
captain  of  the  company,  because,  as 
they  said,  I  knew  the  ropes. 

Brother  Moody,  with  some  ministers 
in  the  "Christian  commission,"  was  in 
the  company;  and,  as  we  went  up  the 
river,  he  said  to  me :  "Brother  CoUyer, 
we  are  going  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting 
in  the  saloon.  Will  you  come  in  and 
join  us?"  "Gladly,"  I  answered,  and 
went.  Early  in  the  meeting  he  made 
an  address  to  us,  of  which  the  burden 
was  that  we  were  going  to  the  battle- 
field to  save  souls,  many  of  those  men 
would  die  in  their  sins.  He  did  not  say 
they  would  go  to  hell,  but  this  was  the 
clear  inference  if  we  did  not  save  them. 

When  he  sat  down,  I  rose  to  my  feet 
and  said,  "Brother  Moody  is  mistaken ; 
we  are  not  going  there  to  save  the  souls 
of  our  soldiers,  but  to  save  their  lives 
and  leave  their  souls  in  the  hands  of 
God."  Our  work  Mrould  be  this  we  had 
done  at  Fort  Donelson ;  and  I  outlined 
the  work — ^to  comfort  them  with  tender 
words,  lay  on  the  soft  linen,  and  cool 
water,  wash  them,  and  see  by  all  means 
to  their  help  and  healing.  The  great 
first  thing  was  the  nursing  back  to  life, 
and  this  we  must  do. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  when  I  sat 
down,  and  then  a  brother  minister  from 
Chicago  rose  and  said:  "This  is  the 
way  the  Unitarians  always  go  to  work, 
from  the  surface  inward;  but  we  go 
directly  to  the  heart  first,   and   then 


work  out  to  the  surface,  ending  where 
they  begin.  We  must  do  the  one  thing 
and  not  leave  the  other  undone — warn 
the  sinner,  pray  with  him,  and  point 
him  to  the  thief  on  the  cross." 

I  rose  on  the  instant  when  he  sat 
down,  and  said :  "My  friends,  we  know 
what  those  men  have  done,  no  matter 
who  or  what  they  are.  They  left  their 
homes  for  the  camp  and  the  battle, 
while  we  stayed  behind  in  our  city. 
They  endured  hardnes  like  good  sol- 
diers, while  we  were  lodged  softly. 
They  have  fought  and  fallen  for  the 
flag  of  the  Union  and  all  the  flag  stands 
for,  while  here  we  are  safe  and  sound. 
I  will  not  doubt  for  a  moment  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  friend  and  yours  who  has 
just  spoken ;  but  I  will  say  for  myself 
that  I  should  be  ashamed  all  my  life 
long  if  I  should  point  to  the  thief  on 
the  cross  in  speaking  to  these  men,  or 
to  any  other  thief  the  world  has  ever 
heard  of."  And  when  I  sat  down,  there 
was  a  roar  of  applause. 

And  now  another  memory  links  in 
with  this.  About  a  year  before  Brother 
Moody  was  taken  to  his  well-won  rest 
and  reward,  I  was  standing  one  morn- 
ing on  a  platform  of  the  Elevated,  wait- 
ing for  a  train,  when  a  hand  was  laid 
on  my  shoulder  from  behind,  and,  turn- 
ing, there  was  Brother  Moody.  I  had 
not  met  him  since  that  day  on  the  way 
ta  Pittsburg  Landing.  There  was  a 
smile  now  on  his  honest  face,  I  was 
glad  to  notice;  and,  with  no  word  of 
preface,  he  said,  "You  were  all  wrong 
that  day  in  the  saloon."  And  I  an- 
swered, "Old  friend,  if  I  was  ever  all 
right  in  my  life,  it  was  in  that  after- 
noon on  the  steamer;  and,  if  we  must 
all  answer  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  my  answer  will  be  ready,  and 
don't  you  forget  it !"  We  parted  then, 
and  I  saw  him  to  speak  to  him  no 
more. 


LIterairy  Mem  and  Womem. 

THE  MODERN  BOOK  AND  THE  DEFICIENCIES  OF  WRITERS. 
dy  Professor  RICHARD  BURTON. 


In  the  earlier  days  of  literature  every 
writer  was  sure  of  a  small,  thoughtful 
audience — a  leisurely,  studious  audi- 
ence. He  wrote  for  that  audience.  To- 
day, as  the  audience  becomes  more 
democratic  every  moment,  the  writers 
change  with  it. 

Do  any  of  us  read  epic  poems?  Do 
we  not  demand  storiettes  and  qua- 
trains? Do  we  ever  read  a  play 
through?  Do  we  not  prefer  a  short 
cut,  and  a  sight  of  it  on  the  boards? 
The  writers  must  respond  to  this  de- 
mand, if  they  want  to  make  expenses. 
I  myself  am  a  very  humble  author,  yet 
I  have  felt  the  push  of  the  demand.  A 
good  many  times  I  have  put  out  a  piece 
of  work  without  proper  consideration 
because  the  condition  on  which  I  got 
the  job  was  that  it  be  done  by  April  i. 

F.  Marion  Crawford  puts  out  two  or 
three  books  a  year.  He  is  an  author 
whom  I  sincerely  admire,  one  of  the 
very  best  living  story  tellers,  and  yet 
he  has  foully  abused  the  author's  gift, 
because  they  was  pressure  from  pub- 
lishers and  money  ahead. 

What  can  the  public  do  about  it?  It 
can  demand  quality,  rather  than  quan- 
tity. If  the  writer  feels  that  his  audi- 
ence is  there,  it  is  a  constant  inspira- 
tion to  do  his  best.  It  can  wait  for  the 
best.  Then  writers  will  not  be  driven 
and  hounded  as  they  are,  when  often 
their  entire  output  is  engaged  for  four 
years  before  they  have  set  pen  to  paper. 

Lastly,  it  can  pay  some  attention  to 
something  besides  fiction.  Fiction  has 
had  long  innings,  and  a  rich  reward.  It 
is  time  to  return  to  those  older  and 
more  aristocratic  forms  of  literature, 
the  drama,  the  essay  and  the  poem.  The 
men  and  women  who  could  produce 
such  forms,  face  to  face  with  the  neces- 
sity for  self-support  common  to  human- 
ity, are  dragged  into  the  production  of 


fiction.    As  a  consequence  three-quar- 
ters of  the  fiction  produced  is  bad. 

I  can  see  signs  in  England  and  half 
a  dozen  foreign  countries  of  a  revival 
of  the  literary  drama.  One  man  like 
Stephen  Phillips  is  enough  to  start  an 
argument  with.  It  has  not  happened 
before  in  the  history  of  literature  that 
one  of  its  forms  has  become  so  domi- 
nant as  fiction  now  is,  and  has  held  its 
place  for  more  than  one  or  two  genera- 
tions. 

There  is  danger  of  the  transformation 
of  the  production  of  literature  into  a 
trade ;  yet  there  are  many  hopeful  signs 
of  sane,  sweet  and  healthful  qualities 
in  our  present  day  literature. 

To  what  extent  is  a  book  a  revela- 
tion of  the  author's  personality?  It 
often  seems  like  a  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde  sort  of  affair.  There  was  Heine, 
the  writer  of  rare,  sweet  verse,  chained 
for  years  to  his  mattress  grave  by  his 
own  vices.  There  was  Byron.  There 
was  Coleridge,  of  whom  Lamb  said 
that  he  was  "an  archangel,  slightly 
damaged."  Coleridge,  of  whose  inces- 
sant borrowings  among  his  friends  he 
himself  took  the  position  that  "his 
debts  were  too  small  to  mention  and 
too  large  to  pay."  There  was  Rous- 
seau, with  his  splendid,  new  ideas, 
sending  his  children  away  to  the  found- 
ling asylum  as  soon  as  they  were  born. 
There  was  Baudelaire,  who,  after  a 
week's  debauch,  bowed  to  his  image 
in  the  mirror,  actually  not  recognizing 
himself.  There  was  Maupassant,  who 
came  down  from  Normandy  with  the 
physique  of  an  ox,  and  actually  killed 
himself  with  his  own  excesses.  There 
was  Poe — alas !  that  we  must  place  him 
in  the  list — with  his  ruinous  passion  for 
drink.  It  is  pleasing  that  we  cannot 
make  a  parallel  list  of  literary  women. 
And  yet  these  were  all  great  writers. 
They  all  wrote  literature  of  power  and 
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beauty.  Were  they,  then,  tricksters? 
Are  their  beautiful  thoughts  all  false 
and  simulated? 

No.  I  truly  believe  that  no  great 
book  can  be  produced  without  repre- 
senting at  least  the  potentialities  of  the 
writer.  It  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  be 
good  on  paper  than  in  life.  But  that 
quality  that  brings  the  silent,  involun- 
tary tear;  that  quality  that  can  flood 
the  soul  with  the  sense  of  the  great, 
the  good,  the  beautiful;  the  joy  and 
the  pathos  of  life — that  comes  only 
from  the  heart  of  the  writer.  It  cannot 
be  simulated.  It  comes  from  a  nature 
in  which  the  emotional  side  has  over- 
run the  will;  in  which  the  life  has  not 
been  keyed  up  to  the  ideals;  in  which 
the  potentialities  are  greater  than  the 
accomplishments.  A  heartless  man 
cannot  touch  the  heart  of  the  world. 

What  does  the  artistic  temperament 
imply?  The  artistic  temperament, 
which  is  possessed  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  by  writers,  artists  and  actors, 
exhibits  certain  characteristics.  It  is 
abnormally  sensitive  to  praise  and 
blame.  Its  sensitiveness  to  blame  may 
lead  to  morbidness,  gloom,  suicide.  Its 
sensitiveness  to  praise  may  lead  to 
vanity,  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  this 
temperament.  This  vanity  may  be 
controlled  by  common  sense,  or  it  may 
exterminated  by  a  certain  naivete  like 
that  of  Dr.  Holmes,  who  used  to  carry 
his  last  poem  around  in  his  pocket  and 
insist  on  reading  it  to  anybody  and 
everybody  he  met,  a  proceeding  whose 
childlike  frankness  made  it  innocent 
and  inoffensive.     Yet  we  do  hear  of 


"swelled  heads"  in  the  literary  guild, 
assisted,  of  course,  enormously  by 
newspaper  publicity,  and  the  possessor 
of  such  a  member  is  a  very  offensive 
person.  An  invariable  corrective  is  a 
sense  of  humor,  which  intuitively 
teaches  a  man  how  innately  absurd  the 
supposition  must  be  that  any  one  per- 
son is  of  any  great  importance  in  the 
general  scheme  of  things. 

Love  of  pleasure  is  another  charac- 
teristic of  the  artistic  temperament,  and 
lawlessness  is  another.  This  lawless- 
ness is  not  necessarily  heartlessness  of 
wickedness;  but  it  is  an  impatience  of 
all  restraint  that  may  lead  to  perilous 
places. 

How  far  can  we  allow  the  author 
who  has  done  so  much  to  make  us  and 
the  world  better  to  transgress  the  laws 
we  make  for  others?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion each  person  must  answer  for  him- 
self. Happily  there  is  little  need  for 
us  to  discuss  it  in  regard  to  our  own 
writers.  The  elder  American  writers 
are  almost  all  notable  for  their  high 
nobility  of  character.  We  have  had 
but  one  Poe.  This  is  certainly  reason 
for  a  good  deal  of  patriotic  feeling.  It 
shows  we  are  a  healthy  young  country. 

I  speak  of  the  newspapers  after 
twelve  years  of  work  on  them  myself, 
and  with  a  most  loving  kindness  to- 
ward newspaper  work  on  its  best  side. 
But,  seeing  that  we  are  a  newspaper 
public,  born  in  the  newspaper,  bred  up 
in  it,  it  is  a  question  if  the  banalities 
of  the  press  will  not  in  time  blunt  our 
perceptions  and  in  time  atrophy  our 
literary  taste. 


William  Hanson,  of  Harrisville,  Al- 
coiia  Co.,  caught  a  nine  pound  six 
ounce  genuine  speckled  trout,  measur- 
ing 28  inches  in  length,  in  Mill  creek  at 
Harrisville,  a  station  on  the  Detroit  & 
Mackinac.  This  is  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est trout  ever  caught  in  Michigan,  and 
will  be  mounted  for  President  Hawks 
as  an  exhibit  of  what  is  possible  in  the 
fish  line  in  the  streams  crossed  by  the 
road. 
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Summer  Eesorts  ii  Nortkri  lIcMgai. 
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The  most  famous  summer  resort  re- 
gion of  the  Middle  West  is  in  Northern 
Michigan  and  it  centers  around  the 
Petoskey  region,  Mackinac  Island,  and 
the  Traverse  City  region. 

The  possibilities  of  Northern  Michi- 
gan on  the  shores  of  Grand  Traverse 
atid  Little  Traverse  Bay  were  first  real- 
ized by  the  officials  of  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids  &    Indiana    Railway   in    1874   and 

1875. 

At  that  time  the  Grand  Rapids  &  In- 
diana ran  trains  as  far  north  as  Pe- 
toskey only  and  the  contrast  between 
the  train  service  in  1874  and  1904  is 
very  marked.  At  the  early  date  one 
train  only  was  run  on  week  days  and 
the  equipment  consisted  of  coaches 
without  any  sleeping  car  service.    The 


sidings,  making  the  running  time  be- 
tween Grand  Rapids  and  Petoskey  a 
matter  of  about  ten  hours.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  much  improve- 
ment in  the  railroads  running  to  the 
north.  Heavy  rails  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  light  ones  and  today  the 
Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railway  runs 
trains  through  to  thi»  northern  coun- 
try as  far  north  as  Mackinaw  City  that 
compare  favorably  with  those  run  on 
the  trunk  lines  of  the  East  and  West 
Pullman  cars  run  daily  in  the  sum- 
mer time  from  the  large  cities  of  the 
South  to  the  resorts  of  the  North  and 
a  most  excellent  dining  car  service  is 
maintained,  making  the  old  arrange- 
ment of  stopping  at  the  various  eating 
stations  unnecessary. 


Petoskey  Station. 


nearest  approach  to  it  was  the  chair 
car  service  operated  at  that  time  on 
the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railway. 
The  running  time  was  slow  and 
stops  were   made  at  all   stations  and 


Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
visit  this  northern  country  each  year, 
coming  by  rail  and  boat,  and  frequent 
excursions  are  run  during  the  summer 
from  Indiana  and  Michigan  points  to 
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these  resorts  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  for 
the  round  trip  from  Richmond,  In- 
diana, to  Petoskey  and  Bay  View. 

Northern  Michigan  today  is  a  very 
attractive  region.  Petoskey  is  now  a 
city  of  over  5,000  inhabitants,  Traverse 
City  8,000,  Charlevoix  3,000,  and  the 
population  during  the  summer  months 
is  trebled  and  quadrupled. 

The  attractions  of  these  northern  re- 
sorts are  all-important  ones  to  the 
summer  visitors.  Invigorating  air,  de- 
lightful summer  homes,  good  hotels, 
excellent  fishing,  good  bathing,  enjoy- 
able society,  beautiful  scenery,  and 
health,  rest  and  comfort. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  places  for  all 
kinds  of  people.  Quiet  spots  on  Lake 
Michigan,  inland  lakes  and  streams, 
with  attractive  resorts  and  as  much  or 
as  little  social  life  as  is,  desired. 

Busy  towns  where  modern  comforts 
and  necessities  can  be  obtained,  camp- 
ing places,  cottage  sites,  golf  grounds 
and  the  best  fishing  grounds  in  the 
Middle  West. 

Petoskey  is  the  center  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Petoskey  region  and  visi- 
tors can  always  find  something  to  do. 
Its  hotels  are  good  and  include  such 
well  known  ones  as  the  New  Arling- 
ton, Imperial,  Cushman,  Perry  and  a 
number  of  others.  The  increased  traf- 
fic to  these  points  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  present  fine  subur- 


Harbor  Point  Club  House. 


ban  service  from  Petoskey  to  nearby 
resorts. 

One  branch  of  the  suburban  service 
operates  trains  around  Little  Traverse 
Bay,  having  its  terminus  at  Harbor 
Springs.  A  short  distance  from  here  is 
Harbor  Point,  a  most  attractive  resort, 
built  on  a  small  neck  of  land  extending 
out  into  the  bay.  This  land  is  entirely 
occupied  by  cottage  sites  and  is  under 
control  of  the  Harbor  Point  Associa- 
tion, which  maintains  the  Harbor  Point 
Club  House,  a  large  modern  hotel. 

Lots  that  formerly  sold  for  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  have  advanced 
in  value  until  last  year  one  lot  on  the 
Point  sold  for  as  high  as  six  thousand 
dollars. 

Wequetonsing  is  a  resort  a  mile  east 
of  Harbor  Springs.  It  is  a  Presby- 
terian resort,  and  has  increased  in  size 
until  today  it  extends  over  a  mile  along 
the  shore  and  is  divided  into  Weque- 
tonsing, East  Wequetonsing  and  West 
Wequetonsing.  The  name  Weque- 
tonsing means  harbor  of  rest  and  ex- 
presses in  a  measure  the  characteris- 
tics of  this  place.  There  are  about  150 
cottages  built  here  among  the  birch 
trees.  Wequetonsing  Hotel  accommo- 
dates hundreds  of  visitors  during  the 
season. 

Roaring  Brook  is  a  resort  a  mile  east 
of  Wequetonsing  and  occupies  a  num- 
ber of  acres  of  land  along  the  shore  and 
on  the  bluff.  The  stream  from  which 
this  resort  takes  its  name  runs  through 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  woods 
in  Northern  Michigan  and  every  visi- 
tor to  the  North  is  charmed  by  a  walk 
through  them. 

Roaring  Brook  Inn  occupies  a  com- 
manding position  on  the  bluff. 

Possibly  the  most  famous  resort  of 
the  North  is  Bay  View.  It  is  the  an- 
nual meeting  place  of  the  Bay  View 
Camp  Meeting  Association,  Bay  View 
Assembly,  and  Summer  University. 
It  occupies  about  350  acres  of  high  ter- 
raced land  on  Little  Traverse  Bay,  one 
mile  north  of  Petoskey.  This  land  is 
owned  by  the  Association,  which  has 
laid  out  streets,  a  park,  sewer  system, 
and  has  installed  an  electric  plant  and 
water  works.  Some  five  hundred  cot- 
tages form  quite  a  small  city  and  as 
many  as  five  thousand  people  stay  here 
during  the  season.     The  Camp  Meet- 
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ing  is  held  the  early  part  of  July  and 
is  immediately  followed  by  the  As- 
sembly, which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  of   the    Chatauqua    meetings 


one  hundred  feet  higher  than  Lake 
Michigan  and  is  fed  by  springs  and  sur- 
rounded by  heavily  wooded  country. 
The  water  is  clear  and  cold  and   the 


Neahtawanta. 


held  in  the  country.  The  large  audi- 
torium serves  as  a  place  for  the  hold- 
ing of  meetings  and  all  kinds  of  special 
buildings  have  been  erected  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Summer  Univer- 
sity. 

Each  year  the  management  provides 
a  programme  which  includes  lectures 
by  famous  persons,  entertainments  of 
various  kinds,  while  the  Summer  Uni- 
versity, which  is  in  session  during 
most  of  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  univer- 
sity, taking  up  all  the  branches  of  learn- 
ing. 

Bay  View  was  founded  by  the  Meth- 
odists and  they  still  maintain  the  man- 
agement. I 

There  are  other  resorts  on  Little 
Traverse  Bay  which  are  rapidly  grow- 
ing. These  are  Rosedale,  between  Pe- 
toskey  and  Bay  View,  and  Emmet 
Beach,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  Har- 
bor Springs  on  Lake  Michigan. 

One  of  the  most  famous  inland  lakes 
of  Michigan  is  Walloon  Lake,  formerly 
known  as  Bear  Lake,  eight  miles  south 
of  Petoskey.  It  is  reached  by  the 
suburban  service  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
&  Indiana  Railway.  This  lake  is  about 


shores  are  almost  entirely  high  and 
dry. 

Tj^he  fishing  in  Walloon  Lake  is  very 
good  and  it  is  noted  for  its  small-mouth 
bass,  which  are  caught  in  great  abund- 
ance each  season. 

Steamers  connect  with  all  Grand 
Rapids  &  Indiana  Railway  trains  and 
take  visitors  to  the  large  number  of 
resorts  that  are  located  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake.  One  of  the  most 
popular  features  of  this  lake  in  sum- 
mer time  is  its  bathing  beach  near  the 
railroad  station.  Hundreds  come  here 
daily  to  enjoy  the  water. 

Fishermen  find  much  pleasure  in 
fishing  in  Crooked  Lake,  which  is  the 
first  of  a  chain  of  lakes  lying  north  of 
Petoskey.  The  stations  are  Oden  and 
Conway.  Good  hotels  and  boarding 
places  can  be  found  here.  The  fishing 
is  mostly  for  bass  and  pickerel  and  not- 
withstanding that  thousands  are  caught 
yearly  the  supply  seems  undiminished. 

The  Inland  Route  is  the  celebrated 
water  way  between  Oden  and  Macki- 
nac Island.  The  route  is  along  Crook- 
ed River,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ser- 
pentine in  the  country;  zigzaging  to 
such   an   extent  that  it  is  frequently 
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necessary  to  pole  the  ends  of  the  steam- 
ers around  the  sharp  bends.  The  boats 
go  through  Burt  Lake  into  Indian 
River  and  then  by  Mullet  Lake  to 
Topinabee.  This  point  is  reached  at 
dinner  time  and  another  boat  which 
goes  to  Mackinac  Island  is  taken,  pass- 
ing through  Cheboygan  and  touching 
at  various  points  en  route. 

There  is  excellent  fishing  at  Carp 
Lake,  a  few  mile^  south  of  Mackinaw 
City,  on  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana 
Railway. 

Mackinaw  City  is  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  this  railroad  and  car  ferries 
go  to  St.  Ignace,  and  other  steamers 
go  to  M-ackinac  Island,  eight  miles  dis- 
tant. Mackinaw  City  is  situated  on 
the  site  of  old  Fort  Michilimackinac, 
the  scene  of  the  massacre  on  June  6, 


and  St.  Ignace,  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Mackinac  Is- 
land i^  purely  a  summer  place  and  its^ 
agreeable  scenery,  admirable  location 
and  attractive  features  have  made  it 
so.  A  large  portion  of  the  island  is 
owned  by  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
is  maintained  as  a  park.  A  macadam- 
ized boulevard  has  been  built  along  the 
rocky,  picturesque  shore  almost  en- 
circling the  island. 

Noteworthy  features  of  Mackinac 
Island  are  its  unusual  rocky  forma- 
tions. Among  the  most  famous  are 
Arch  Rock,  located  on  the  north  shore. 
It  consists  of  a  huge  rock  that  forms 
an  arch  150  feet  high.  Skull  Cave  is 
another  remarkable  formation  about 
ninety  feet  high.  Sugar  Loaf,  which 
resembles  to  a   large   degree  a  large 


**The  Stearns,"  Ludington,  Mich. 
Built  entirely  of  Michigan  cement. 


1763.  A  memorial  monument  has  been 
erected  here  and  the  property  has  been 
deeded  to  the  state  to  be  used  as  a 
national  park. 

Mackinac  Island  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  summer  places  in  the 
West.  It  is  about  three  and  one-half 
miles  long  located  in  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac  and  equidistant  from  the 
mainland    of    the    southern    peninsula 


sugar  loaf,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  There  are  many  other  interest- 
ing places  which  have  historic  or  leg- 
endary interest.  There  are  Lover's 
Leap,  British  Landing,  Fort  Holmes, 
from  which  point  the  British  captured 
the  American  fort  in  1812,  Skull  Cave, 
Devil's  Kitchen,  Chimney  Rock,  Pon- 
tiac's  Lookout,  etc. 
The  hotels  are  famous.    The  largest 
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being  the  Grand  Hotel,  located  on  the 
bluff  overlooking  the  Straits  of  Mack- 
inac. The  John  Jacob  Astor  House, 
which  was  built  at  the  time  John  Jacob 
Astor  conducted  a  fur  business  at  this 
point.  Mission  House  also  has  histor- 
ic interest.  Some  of  the  handsomest 
cottages  in  Northern  Michigan  are 
built  on  the  island  and  for  the  most 
part  they  occupy  beautiful  sites  on  the 
bluff  overlooking  the  water. 

The  large  passenger  boats  plying  on 


boat  or  rail  and  the  boat  route  along 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  up 
St.  Mary's  River,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  trips  in  Northern  Michigan. 

The  features  of  interest  at  the  '*Soo" 
are  the  elaborate  system  of  locks, 
'through  which  pass  an  immense  ton- 
nage each  year. 

The  Traverse  City  region  has  for  its 
center  Traverse  City,  located  at  the 
head  of  Grand  Traverse  Bay.  This 
point  is  reached  by  the  G.  R.  &  I.  from 


the  Great  Lakes  stop  at  Mackinac  Is- 
land, bringing  the  crowds  of  visitors 
to  this  beautiful  point. 

About  fourteen  miles  east  of  Mack- 
inac Island  are  the  Les  Cheneaux  Is- 
lands, which  are  famous  for  the  fishing 
they  afford  and  for  the  beautiful  trip 
visitors  can  have  by  taking  the  steam- 
ers which  leave  the  island  daily  to  this 
group  of  islands. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  can  be  reached  by 


the  South.  The  peninsula  extending 
north  from  Traverse  City  contains  a 
number  of  well  known  resorts.  These 
can  be  reached  now  by  the  railroad, 
which  has  been  completed,  having  for 
its  northern  terminus  Northport.  Car 
ferries  go  from  this  point  to  Manis- 
tique  on  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

The  principal  hotel  at  Traverse  City 
is  the  Park  Place. 

Neahtawanta  is  ten  miles  away  on 
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the  middle  peninsula  and  is  a  resort 
that  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor. 

Omena  is  twenty  miles  north  of  Tra- 
verse City  on  the  western  peninsula 
and  occupies  a  wooded  point  that  ex- 
tends about  a  mile  into  the  bay.  There 
are  two  good  hotels  on  the  point  and 
a  large  number  of  cottages.  Omena 
is  noted  for  its  pretty  drives,  breezes 
and  good  boating.  The  railroad 
touches  at  Omena  Village,  about  a 
mile  from  the  point. 

Northport,  the  terminus  of  the  rail- 
road, is  rapidly  developing  into  a  sum- 
mer resort  of  note  and  one  or  two  new 
hotels  have  recently  been  built  here. 

Across  Northport  Bay  is  Northport 
Point,  one  of  the  most  delightful  re- 
sorts in  Northern  Michigan.  The  hotel 
is  Cedar  Lodge  and  is  located  on  the 
narrowest  point  of  the  peninsula,  fac- 
ing the  water  on  both  sides. 

Northport  Beach,  a  short  distance 
from  Northport  Village,  is  a  new  re- 
sort 

Old  Mission,  located  on  the  middle 
peninsula,  is  one  of  the  oldest  resorts 
in  the  north,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  quiet. 

This  western  peninsula  has  in  its 
center  Carp  Lake.  The  town  of  Fouche 
at  its  head  is  a  point  on  the  Manistee 
&  Northeastern  Railway.  Steamers 
running  on  Carp  Lake  touch  at  Foun- 
tain Point,  Provemont,  and  go  as  far 
as  Leland,  located  at  the  junction  of 
Carp  Lake  and  Lake  Michigan. 

Charlevoix  is  one  of  the  well  known 
places  of  the  North.  It  is  i6  miles 
from  Petoskey  and  is  reached  by  boat 
and  by  rail  over  the  Pere  Marquette 
Railway.       The  principal  features  are 


Round  and  Pine  Lakes.  The  princi- 
pal hotels  are  The  Inn,  Belvedere  Ho- 
tel, and  the  Chicago  Club. 

The  entire  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  is  dotted  with  summer  re- 
sorts, starting  at  South  Haven  and 
every  few  miles  finds  an  attractive 
summer  place. 

Some  of  the  best  known  are  Mus- 
kegon, Lake  Harbor,  Sylvan  Beach, 
Ludington,  Frankfort  and  Cliff  Haven. 
Crystal  Beach  is  a  new  resort  started 
last  year  on  Torch  Lake. 

The  air  of  Northern  Michigan 
brings  relief  to  hay  fever  sufferers  and 
thousands  come  during  the  latter  part 
of  August  and  September  each  year. 
The  air  is  freshened  by  the  breeze 
coming  across  Lake  Michigan  and  ev- 
ery resort  of  the  North  enjoys  this 
exhilarating  atmosphere. 

The  Western  Hay  Fever  Association 
has  its  headquarters  at  .St.  Ignace. 

The  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Rail- 
road is  known  as  the  "Fishing  Line,*' 
because  it  goes  through  a  country  that 
affords  the  best  fishing  in  the  West. 
There  are  more  accessible  trout 
streams,  more  inland  lakes,  more  de- 
sirable fishing  grounds  than  any  other 
region  equally  accessible  in  the  West 
Speckled  trout  are  in  great  abund- 
ance in  the  hundreds  of  streams  that 
are  features  of  this  country  and  much 
attention  is  given  to  the  supply  of 
speckled  trout  by  the  Michigan  State 
Fish  Commission  and  by  the  Grand 
at  Paris,  a  short  distance  north  of  Big 
Rapids  &  Indiana  Railway  officials.  A 
large  brook  trout  hatchery  is  located 
Rapids,  and  a  bass  hatchery  at  Mill 
Creek,  a  suburb  of  Grand  Rapids. 


Spcdal  BhccvrsloB  to   St.   liOvls. 

The  C,  H.  &  D.  Ry.  will  run  special 
excursions  to  the  World's  Fair  each 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  May  17th, 
1904,  to  June  30th,  1904.  The  excur- 
sionists will  find  this  line  most  con- 
venient in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  C, 
H.  &  D.  enters  St.  Louis  over  the  Wa- 
bash tracks,  thus  gaining  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Wabash  Station  right  at 
the  main  entrance  to  the  grounds,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  Union  Station 


Terminal.     The   Wabash   is   the   only 
line  having  a  station  at  the  grounds. 

To  all  who  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  ample  accommodations  of  the 
many  large  hotels  convenient  to  the 
main  entrance,  the  arrangement  by 
by  which  the  C,  H.  &  D.  can  check 
baggage  direct  to  the  station  will  be 
very  convenient,  avoiding  possible  de- 
lay and  inconvenience  of  a  long  trans- 
fer through  the  city,  advantages  oflFered 
by  no  other  line  from  this  territory. 


Quality  Accomts  for  It 

EXPORTATION    OF    AMERICAN    SHOES. 


If  the  late  Gov.  Pingree  were  alive 
these  facts  relating  to  American  shoes 
would  greatly  please  him.  On  his  trip 
abroad,  from  which  he  never  returned 
alive,  he  took  samples  of  his  line  of 


boots  and  shoes,  and  is  making  gains  at 
such  a  rapid  rate  as  to  justify  the  be- 
lief that  it  will  soon  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  A  decade  ago  our  total  ex- 
ports of  boots  and  shoes  were  but  three 


Hon.  Charles  Flowers, 
OP  Detroit, 

Who  has  been  selected  to  deliver  the  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  the  late 
Governor  Hazen  S.  Pingree,  Decoration  Day,  May  30th,  1904. 


shoes  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a 
foreign  trade. 

The  United  States  now  holds  second 
rank  among  the  world's  exporters  of 


quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in  value, 
while  in  the  calendar  year  about  to 
end  they  will  exceed  seven  million  dol- 
lars in  value.       A  comparison  of  this 
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growth  with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
which  has  until  recently  been  the  prin- 
cipal boot  and  shoe  exporting  country 
of  the  world,  seems  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  United  States  is  mak- 
ing a  rapid  approach  toward  the  high- 
est rank  as  an  exporter  of  boots  and 
shoes.  From  Germany,  exports  of 
boots  and  shoes  average  a  little  less 
than  two  million  dollars  per  annum; 
from  France,  about  three  millions; 
from  Spain,  about  three  millions ;  from 


boots  and  shoes  from  the  United  King- 
dom have  increased  a  little  less  than 
one  million  dollars  those  from  the 
United  States  have  increased  more 
than  five  and  one-half  millions. 

Another  interesting  fact  developed 
in  a  comparison  of  the  figures  of  ex- 
ports of  boots  and  shoes  from  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  and  the  United  States  is 
that  the  value  per  pair  of  the  boots  and 
shoes  from  the  United  States  is  appar- 
ently about  60  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  those  exported  from  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom.  The  1902  figures  of  ex- 
ports of  boots  and  shoes  from  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  show  9,406,056  pairs,  val- 
ued at  $9,229,823,  or  97  cents  per  pair ; 
while  from  the  United  States  in  the 
same  year  the  total  number  of  pairs  ex- 
ported was  3,966,766,  and  the  total  val- 
ue $6,182,098,  an  average  of  $1.56  per 
pair.  Thus  the  average  value  per 
pair  of  boots  and  shoes  exported  from 
the  United  States  is  apparently  more 
than  60  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  of 
boots  and  shoes  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Yet,  despite  this 
higher  price  for  the  United  States  pro- 
duct, the  growth  in  exports  of  boots 
and  shoes  from  the  United  States  is 
much  more  rapid  than  in  those  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

These  low  average  prices  are  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  statements 
of  pairs  and  values  include  infants'  and 
children's  shoes  as  well  as  those  for 
adults,  and  the  values  g^ven  are  based 
upon  wholesale  prices. 


Louis  W.  Himes,  Detroit. 


the  United  Kingdom,  about  nine  mil- 
lions, and  from  the  United  States,  as 
already  indicated,  at  the  present  time, 
about  seven  millions. 

The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  ex- 
ported from  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1893  was  eight  and  one-quarter  million 
dollars  and  in  1902  was  nine  and  one- 
quarter  millions,  while  from  the  United 
States  the  growth  in  exports  has  been 
from  $500,754  in  the  fiscal  year  1893  to 
$6,182,098  in  the  fiscal  year  1902,  which 
year's  figures  are  used  for  comparison 
with  the  1902  figures  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    Thus,  while  the  exports  of 


Secure     Sure. 

The  late  Bishop  Dudley,  of  Ken- 
tucky, could  administer  a  rebuke  deli- 
cately, but  on  occasions  he  took  care  to 
see  that  the  point  was  plain.  One  of 
the  wealthiest  members  of  his  church, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  closest  and  tight- 
est, told  him  he  was  going  abroad. 

"I  have  never  been  on  the  ocean," 
said  the  old  skinflint  to  the  bishop,  "and 
I  would  like  to  know  something  that 
will  keep  me  from  getting  seasick." 

"You  might  swallow  a  nickel,"  re- 
sponded the  bishop ;  "you'll  never  give 
that  up." 
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ESTABLISHED  184.8. 

JACKSON  CITY  BANK 

JACKSON,  MICH. 
Condensed  Statement,  May  19,  1904. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans $1,191,546.45 

Overdrafts 362.42 

Banking  House,  Furniture,  Fixtures,  48,00o!o0 

Other  Real  Estate 18,562.85 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  banks 268,160.93 

Total,  $1,526,632.65 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock $150,000.00 

Surplus 75,000.00 

Undivided  profits 55,227.61 

Deposits  J .246,405.04 

Total,  $1,526,632.65 

W.  M.  Thompson,  Prest. 
N.  S.  Potter,  Vice-Prest. 
P.  B.  Loomis,  Jr.,  Cashier. 
B.  M.  Byrne,  Ass't  Cashier. 


AMERICAN  PLAN.  BUROPBAN  PLAN 

$1.35  and  $1.50  per  day.  50c.  and  750. 


PARK  HOTEL, 

Wm.  J.  Schick,  Prop. 

Centrally  located  on  electric  car  lines. 
Opposite  Court  House  and  adjacent  to  city  park. 
A  cozy,  quiet,  homelike  place. 

•JACKSON,  MICH. 


John  L  Houck, 


Livery  and  Transfer  Line 


TELEPHONE   61. 


CHEBOYGAN.  MICHIGAN. 


All  work  will  be  called  for  and  delivered. 

Orders  by  mail  receive  prompt  attention. 

First  class  work.    Prices  reasonable.     Prompt  senricc. 

We  try  to  please. 

Cadillac  Steam 
Laundry 

Joseph  Long,  Proprietor. 
Foot  of  Harris  Street. 

CADILLAC,  niCHIQAN. 


List  of  Hotels  at  the  Various  Resorts  in  Michigan. 


Name  of  Hotel 

Location 

Prop,  or  Mgr. 

Cap. 

Per  Day 

PCR  WCKK 

Swift's  House  of  Seven 

Gables 

Harbor  Springs.. . 

Old  Mission 

Charlevoix,  Mich. 
Mt  Clemens,Mich. 
Wequetonsing. . . . 
Walloon  Lake 

Mrs.  John  Swift... 

A.  E.  Porter 

J.  A.  Noble 

Mrs.  R.T.  Faris.. 
J.  S.  Brubaker  ... 
Henry  McConnell 

..60.. 
..40.. 
.100.. 
..20.. 
.300.. 
..50.. 

)  Meals,  1.00 
\  Board  1.00 

....l.SO.... 

2. 00  and  2.50 

2.50  to  5.00 
....2.00.... 

Meals,  6.00 
Board,    6.00 

Porter  House 

....7.00.... 

Hotel  Elston 

10.00  to  15.00 

The  Tennessee 

7.00  to  9.00 

Wequetonsing  Hotel 

The  Melrose 

14.00  to  35.00 
7. SO  to  tO.OO 
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A  lappeniEg  at  tlie  Ball 


6y  MAAR7EN  MAARTENS. 


The  big  rocms  were  full  of  music  and 
movement,  of  many  mingling  perfumes 
and  overheated  air.  It  was  the  usual  un- 
wholesome, but  not  unpleasing,  atmo- 
sphere of  a  big  entertainment  at  a  big 
house  in  a  very  big'  city.  Everything 
was  big;  and  biggest  of  all,  even  bigger 
than  the  rooms,  was  the  crowd. 

Affectation  was  there,  and  official 
boredom,  and  dead,  done  world  weari- 
ness, and  also  youth,  good  looks,  bright 
girl  vanity,  the  vast  happiness  of  utter 
self-contentmenl,  complete  satisfaction, 
at  some  twenty  or  thereabouts,  with 
one's  self,  one's  appearance,  one's 
clothes. 

Of  the  many  who  could  show  cause  for 
such  self-approval  none  stood  out  more 
prominently  than  Margaret.  Yet  ngne 
seemed'  less  conscious  of  the  notice  a 
pretty  girl  always  willingly  attracts. 
Throughout  her  success  in  society  she 
has  retained  that  simplicity  of  manner. 
I  believe,  by  those  who  can  distinguish, 
i:  is  considered  her  principal  charm. 

I  cannot  distinguish.  To  me  she  has 
always  been  all  charm. 

She  was  talking  to  Maxwell  that  even- 
ing, when  I  saw  her — to  Maxwell,  the 
South  African  millionaire.  Two  or 
three  paces  behind  them,  in  an  irregular 
half-circle,  waited  the  usual  little  crowd 
of  her  admirers,  moodily  looking  on 

The  next  waltz  was  mine,  and  I  went 
up  and  claimed  it.  Maxwell  fell  back 
with  a  scowl.  He  is  not  accustomed  to 
anybody  getting  in  his  way. 

"My  turn  next,"  he  said,  and  threw 
into  his'  accent  a  great  deal  of  extra 
meaning. 

*Ts  Nellie  here?"  asked  Margaret,  as 
we  glided  away. 

"No;  she  went  to  the  opera.  She  is 
coming  on  later." 

"Alone?" 

"Sclater  is  with  her." 

We  took  half  a  dozen  steps  before 
Margaret  rejoined: 

"Why  didn't  you  go  with  your  >vife, 
Guy?" 


And  half  a  dozen  more  before  I  an- 
swered, laughing  lightly : 

"Because  she  preferred  to  go  with^ 
Sclater." 

Margaret  dropped  the  subject  with  the 
same  manifest  little  effort  with  which  she 
had  raised  it.  A  thoughtful  frown  set- 
aled  on  her  exquisite  brow. 

"Nobody  knows  my  step  as  you  do," 
she  said;  "I  wi.«5h  I  could  always  waltz 
with  you." 

"And  not  with  Mr.  Maxwell?" 

"Never  with  Mr.  Maxwell." 

"My  dear  cousin,  I  hope  we  shall  waltz 
together  at  many  a  ball  yet,  for  many  a 
year." 

"I — I  am  not  so  sure." 

"Why  ?  Are  you  going  to  marry  some- 
body who  will  carry  you  off  to  India  ?" 

"Don't  talk  nonsense.  I  am  going  to 
marry  nobody.  But  father  was  talking 
this  evening,  very  seriously,  of  definilely 
giving  up  London  and  retiring  into  In- 
vemess-shire  for  good." 

"He  has  said  that  sort  of  thing  ever 
since  I  can  remember." 

"Yes,  but  this  evening  he  seemed  quite 
in  earnest." 

"More  bills,  or  worse  duns,  than 
usual." 

"You  may  laugh" 

"Indeed.    I  am  quite  serious!"  * 

"But,  Guy,  it  is  a  horrible  thing  to  be 
poor." 

"Do  you  think  I  have  forgotten?  Only 
three  years  ago  I  was  a  great  deal  poorer 
than  your  father." 

She  was  silent  again.  Then  she  said: 
"Somehow,  I  believe  this  time  it  is  quite 
serious.  I  shall  have  to  go  and  milk 
cows  in  the  wilds  of  Inverness." 

"Happy  cowsl" 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,''  she  an- 
swered demurely.  "Unintelligent  milk- 
ing disagrees  with  cows.  But  even  were 
it  not  so,  they  would  know  I  was  cross. 
I  hate  Inverness-shire.  I  am  always  cross 
up  there." 

"You  malign  yourself.  Ever  since  you 
were  a  baby  you  have  been  contented  to 
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do  what  you  believed  to  be  your  duty. 
And  so  now  you  are  going  to  dance — 
cheerfully — with  Mr.  Maxwell." 

Half  way  through  the  next  dance, 
which  I  was  lounging  out  by  a  doorway, 
she  suddenly  stood  before  me.  Her  face 
had  gone  white. 

"Can  you  spare  me  five  minutes'  con- 
versation ?*'  she  said. 

I  should  have  laughed  at  the  formal 
words  had  her  manner  not;  betrayed  the 
extremest  agitation. 

"I  am  always  at  your  service,  as  you 
know,"  I  replied ;  and  I  led  the  way  cir- 
cumspectly into  a  little  side  room,  or 
alcove,  with  a  good  deal  of  greenery. 
Margaret  dropped  my  arm  and  sank 
down  on  a  settee,  againsr  a  background 
of  palms. 

"Mr.  Maxwell  has  asked  me  to  be  hU 
wife !"  she  gasped. 

"That  sort  of  thing  will  happen  to  a 
charming  woman,"  I  answered  gravely. 

"Oh,  Guy,  talk  sense  for  once!  Talk 
sense  I"  There  was  such  a  heartrending 
note  in  her  voice  that  I  changed  my 
whole  manner  at  once. 

"My  dear  Meg,  whatever's  the  matter.? 
The  man  has  asked  you  to  be  his  wife. 
Well,  you  can  accept  him,  if  you  like,  or 
refuse  him,  and  there!s  an  end  of  it." 

"No,  no !  That  is  not  the  end,  not  the 
end!" 

I  would  have  taken  her  hand,  but  she 
hastily  withdrew  it. 

"Come,"  I  said,  "we  are  cousins.  We 
have  been  intimate  friends  ever  since  we 
were  babies.  You  must  be  more  explicit. 
What's  the  row?" 

She  smiled.  The  lighter  words  seemed 
to  steady  her  nerves.  She  opened  her 
lips  to  speak.  "If  you  don't  want  the 
fellow  refuse  him,  and  there's  an  end," 
I  interposed  simultaneously.  But  she 
said : 

"He  has  given  me  to  understand .  that 
I  cannot  refuse  him." 

"What  folly!" 

"Father  is  mixed  up,  it  appears,  in 
some  South  African  speculations  of  his. 
The  ruin  we  have  always  been  expecting, 
all  my  life  lono^,  is  come  at  last, 
unless" 

"Unless  vou  consent  to  be  Mrs:  Max- 
well?" 


"He  did  not  say  that,"  she  objected 
eagerly.    "He  did  not  say  it." 

•But  he  implied  it?" 

She  sank  back.  "I  understood  it  to  be 
so 

I  waited,  atid  thought  it  out,  and  gave 
her  time.  Yet  my  question,  when  it 
came,  was  the  one  that  would  always 
have  turned  uppermost. 

"Do  you  want  to  marry  this  Maxwdl, 
Meg?" 

She  hesitated,  faltered.  "I  want  to 
marry  nobody,"  she  said. 

"So  1  have  sometimes  presumed,  judg- 
ing by  your  attitude  through  these  three 
seasons.  Are  you  sure — forgive  my  ven- 
turing on  a  subject  I  have  always  care- 
fully avoided,  but  now  you  grant  me  per- 
mission— are  you  sure  your  attitude  is  a 
sensible  one?" 

"You  mean  because  I  have  refused 
people  **" 

"You  have  refused  half  a  dozen,  to  my 
knowledge,  some  of  whom  I,  a  humble 
person  like  myself,  would  most  certainly 
have  accepted." 

"You!"  She  spoke  quickly,  a  UtUe 
bitterly.    "It  is  pretty  of  you  to  say  that'* 

"Well,  then,  refuse  Mr.  Maxwell.  He 
is  the  richest  offer  you  will  ever  get 
Every  girl  in  these  rooms  would  jump  at 
him." 

"My  father — you  forget  about  my 
father!" 

"By  no  means.  But  even  you,  Meg, 
must  not  marry  to  please  your  father." 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  merely  a  question 
of  pleasing.  As  I  understand  the  matter, 
it  is  a  question  of  salvation  or  ruin." 

"Hush!  Calm  yourself,  I  beg  you.  I 
will" 

"How  can  I  be  calm?  Father,  what- 
ever he  may  say,  could*  not  live  away 
from  London.  He  mopes,  fit  to  die,  at 
the  old  place  in  Inverness-shire.  And 
yet  the  place  is  nice  enough" 

"I  know,  dear,  I  know.  It  is  he  who 
grows  cross  there,  not  you.  You  would 
be  happy  anywhere" 

"Not  cross,  Guy.  He  is  never  cross. 
Don't  say  that.  But  his  health  is  so  bad, 
and  the  winds" 

"Margaret — excuse  my  interrupting 
you — but  I  know  Maxwell;  I — I  think 
you  must  have  mistook.  I  can't  imagine 
his  wanting  to  influence  you  in  the  way 
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you  describe.    It  don't  look  like  him." 

"Why  not?"  she  queried  nervously. 

I  gazed  down  at  the  point  of  my  shoe. 
"Well,  you  see,  he's  a  business  man,"  I 
answered,  awkwardly,  "and  it  doesn't 
look  to  me  like  good  business.  It  isn't 
the  way  to  get  a  good  wife — this  knife- 
at-your-throat  manner — ^and  he'll  want 
the  best  wife  that  money  can  buy." 

"Then  he  wouldn't  have  come  to  me." 

I  turned  my  slow  gaze  full  upon  her. 
Our  eves  met. 

I  did  not  speak,  for  I  could  not  Her 
long  lashes  sank 

"There  is  no  hurry."  I  said  at  last. 
"You  can  take  time  to  consider." 

"No.  that  would  be  useless." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  dislike  him?" 

•"Oh,  no !  not  more  than  other  men.  I 
— I  rather  like  him.  I  like  him  very 
well,  as  men  go." 

"You  are  hard  on  men." 

"No,  by  no  means.     Only,  I  do  not 
want  to  marr>' — I  don't  care  about  mar- 
rying, Guy." 
'  "You  intend  to  remain  an  old  maid?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  I  care 
about  marrying,  Guy."  Her  manner  was 
agitated,  she  half  hid  her  face  behind  her 
fan.  She  shrank  away  as  if  she  was 
anxious  to  escape  from  me,  after  having 
called  me  to  her  aid. 

There  came  to  me  a  sudden  intuition 
of  what  I  ought  to  do.  I  rose  from  mv 
place  beside  her 

"I  will  seek  out  Maxwell  and  ask  wha*- 
he  really  meant,"  I  said.  She  did  not  at- 
tempt to  restrain  me,  but  before  she 
could  have  done  so  I  was  gone. 

I  found  Maxwell  irritably  quafRng 
champagne^  at  the  buffet.  He  smiled  in 
a  painfully  careless  manner  as  I  ap- 
proached. 

"You  won't  mind  my  talking  about 
my  uncle's  affairs?"  I  asked  straight 
awav. 

"Why  not  say  your  cousin's  at  once?" 
he  replied. 

1  laughed  frankly  into  his  face.  "So 
much  the  better,"  I  said.  "Let  us  call 
things  exactly  as  they  are.    I  like  that." 

"By  all  means." 

"You  have  made  my  cousin  an  offer 
of  marriage." 

"I  have.  You  are  the  last  man  who 
has  a  right  to  object  to  that." 


"What  do  you  mean?"  I  exclaimed, 
annoyed. 

"Let  us  speak  of  things  exactly  as  they 
are,"  he  replied.  He  set  down  his  glass. 
"But  we  have  no  need  to  enlarge,"  he 
added,  walking  away. 

I  followed  him.  "She  believes  you  to 
have  said  that  you  would  ruin  her  father 
unless  she  accepted  you." 

Then  he  turned,  in  the  full  light  of  a 
dozen  candles,  in  a  comer.  His  bronzed 
face  grew  brown. 

"I  never  said  anything  of  the  kindl" 
he  cried. 

"I  know  you  did  not  That's  why  J 
came." 

His  manner  toward  me  changed. 

"I  told  her  that  her  father's  affairs 
were  in  a  bad  way,"  he  said,  genially. 
"So  much  she  must  surely  have 
known" 

"Since  her  birth,"  I  put  in 

"And*  I  told  her  that,  as  far  aa  his 
South  African  ventures  were  concerned, 
I  could  probably  be  instrumental  in  stav- 
ing off  an  impending  crash." 

"That  sounds  like  what  she  told  me." 

"There's  no  connection  between  the 
two  matters,"  he  answered,  stiffening. 
"Your  uncle  came  to  me  this  morning,  in 
despair.  I  have  promised  to  help  him, 
whatever  occurs." 

"All  the  same,  the  combination  gives 
you  an  unfair  advantage  ov^r  tHe  gfrl," 
I  protested,  irritably. 

He  bit  his  lip.  "Go  back,"  he  said, 
weighing  each  word,  "and  tell  her  I  have 
just  received  other  advices  from  Johan- 
nesburg. Her  father  can  sell  out  at  par. 
Will  she  understand  that?"  he  added, 
with  a  wry  smile. 

I  would  have  thrust  out  my  hand,  but 
drew  it  back  with  a  man's  dread  of  melo- 
arama.  *'Oh,  hang  it!"  he  said,  hastily, 
"although  I  have  made  my  money  iii 
South  Africa,  you  may  still  give  me 
credit  for  a  decent  instinct  here  and 
there."  As  he  said  so,  he  gave  ihe  the 
clear  outline  of  his  shoulder,  and  I,  real- 
izing that  our  interview  was  over,  pushed 
back  through  the  brilliant  crowd  to  the 
quiet  corner,  where  I  still  found  Mar 
garet.  A  young  man  had  been  talking 
to  her.  She  sent  him  away  as  I  ap- 
proached. 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,"  I  said.  "You 
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have  altogether  misunderstood  him.  The 
South  African  imbroglio  is  coming  right 
:)f  itself.    Your  father  can  sell  at  par." 

She  caught  her  breath  and,  as  I  again 
took  the  vacant  seat  by  her  side,  she 
drew  away  the  white  clouds  of  her  dress. 

"And  now,"  I  continued,  laying  hold 
of  my  courage  and  steadying  my  voice, 
'what  are  you  going  to  do?  Here  is  this 
offer  of  marriage,  free  and  untrammeled 
— a  'yes'  or  a  *no'  ?" 

**Leave  me,"  she  said. 

"And  let  some  young  fellow  come  up 
and  talk  nonsense?" 

"Some  nonsense  is  much  better  to  talk 
than  some  sense." 

I  bent  forward  trying  in  vain  to  reach 
her  averted  eyes.  "Will  you,  in  your 
turn,"  I  said,  "grant  me  five  minutes* 
conversation  ?" 

"No !"  she  cried,  starting  up.  "No,  no ! 
Oh,  Guy,  what  could  you  have,  to  talk 
about  in  such  a  tone  as  that?" 

I,  too,  had  started  up.  I  stood  facing 
her.  My  breath  came  and  went.  "Let 
me  speak,"  1  said,  thickly,  "at  last.  Let 
me  say  what  I  want  to  say  and  have  to 
say — what  1  should  have  said  a  couple 
of  years  ago." 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  she  repeated,  and  sank 
down  on  the  sofa,  hiding  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

I  bent  over  her.  "We  have — liked  each 
other  all  our  lives.  And  three  years  ago 
I  married  Nellie." 

"Hush!"  she  murmured,  behind  her 
outstretched  fingers.  "Hush!"  Then 
she  suddenly  dropped  both  her  arms  into 
her  lap,  and  lifted  a  flushed  face  to  me, 
forcibly  becalmed.  "You  are  talking 
nonsense,"  she  said. 

"Horrible,  nonsense,"  I  answered. 
"Look  here,  Margaret,  I  say  it  out,  once 
for  all,  first  time  and  last,  in  the  long 
years  that  make  life.  I  knew  you.  And 
I  deliberately  married  Nellie.  I  married 
her,  liking  her  well  enough,  admiring 
her,  because  she  had  money." 

Margaret  threw  back  her  head,  proud- 
ly. "Why  do  you  sav  these  things  to 
me?    It  is  useless. 

"You  know  it  all — have  always 
known." 

"The  less  reason  to" 

"T  think  not.  Not  to-nig:ht.  Let  me 
speak.    I  did  Nellie  no  injury.    She  per- 


fectly understood  what  we  were  doing. 
On  her  side,  she  married  me  because  she 
wanted  to." 

"You  exaggerate,  Guy.  To  us  all,  you 
seemed  very  fond  of  each  other.'-* 

"Exactly.  That  is  what  I  am  wanting 
to  point  out.  We  were,  we  are,  quite 
sufficiently  fond  of  each  other.  As  for 
me,  you  are  aw^are,  Margaret,  why  I  had 
to  do  as  I  did.' 

"I  know  that  you  had  engaged  your 
small  fortune  to  save  a  friend,"  she  an- 
swered, her  dear  eyes  kindling.  "I 
know  that  you  had  even  mortgaged  th** 
one  spot  you  love  on  earth," 

"It  would  have  killed  my  mother  to  see 
the  old  place  sold  up.  .  Be  glad,  Mar- 
garet, that  no  such  sacrifice  is  required 
of  you." 

"Oh,  Guy,  for  God's  sake,  do  not  speak 
in  that  voice!" 

I  pulled  myself  together.  "You  are 
free  to  take  Mr.  Maxwell  or  leave  him," 
I  said,  lightly.  "And  if  you  take  him,  a.'^ 
I  advise,  I  hope  you  will  get  on  as  well 
>vith  him  as,  and  even  a  little  better  than. 
Nellie  gets  on  with  me." 

"And  why,  pray,  do  you  want  me  to 
take  him?"  She  tried  to  make  her  ac- 
cents as  light  as  mine. 

1  ignored  her  question,  in  indirect  re- 
ply. "Nellie  and  I  have  always  perfectly 
understood  the  situation.  And  I  think 
we  have  successfully  developed  it. 
There  has  been  no  question  of  aversion 
ur  antipathy,  or  any  form  of  dislike.  On 
the  contrary,  we  continue  to  like  each 
other,  and  we  realize,  conscientiously, 
without  much  effort,  the  sterling  advan- 
tages accruing  to  each  of  us  from  our 
union." 

"Don't  use  the  word  'sterling'  to  a 
stranger.  It  is  hardly — happily  selected 
in  your  case."  She  moved  her  foot  nerv- 
ously, staring  down,  with  sheer  intent,  on 
the  little,  pearl  dotted  shoe." 

"You  are  cruel  to  me,  Margaret,  be- 
yond words." 

"Oh,  forgive  me !  No,  I  was  not  cruel 
to  you.  I  was  thinking  of  mvself,  and 
Mr.  Maxwell." 

"But  you  told  me  you  liked  him.  I 
should  not  have  spoken,  no,  not  a  word, 
had  you  not  assured  me  you  liked  him  as 
much  as  any  man — more,  I  understood?" 

She  lifted  her  eyes  from  the  shoe  to 
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her  fan,  and  began  plucking  at  its  fluffy 
feathers.    "Oh,  yes,  more!"  she  said. 

"And,  you  see,  that  is  a  most  excellent 
beginning.  Nellie  and  I  started  like  that, 
and  have  gone  on  improving.  I  feel 
confident  we  like  each  other  better  than 
when  we  started.  We  certainly  are  far 
more  comfortable." 

"You  found  it  very  difficult  at  first?" 

"Of  course,  it  is  difficult.  After  a  time 
you  learn  to  accept  differences,  and 
make  allowances.  You  automatically  ar- 
range things  so  as  not  to  knock  up 
against  each  other  " 

"Not  to" 

"Knock  up  against  each  other.  The 
great  thing  is  to  avoid  all  explanations 
and  discussions  and  verbal  agreements. 
Automatically,  as  I  said,  and  often  un- 
cc»nsciously  you  agree  not  to  disagree.'' 

"And  so  you  worry  on;  that  is  mar- 
riage ?" 

"I  think  so.'' 

"Love  and  marriage  »*" 

"I  did  not  say  that." 

"No.  ah,  no !  I  am  not  aware  what  I 
am  saying.  No,  you  did  not  say  that." 
She  looked  away,  toward  the  noisy  ball- 
room, as  if  longing  to  escape  yet  she 
drew  closer.  "And  y6u  are  happy  ?  You 
arc  happy  ?"  she  said. 

"Quite  sufficiently  happy,  as  chances 
go.    Happier  than  I  deserve." 

"Guy,  you  do  not  speak  the  truth." 

"I  assure  you,  on  my  honor,  I  am — 
content.  How  else  should  I  have  dared 
to  speak  to  you  of  my  feeling  toward 
you?*  I  desired  the  impossible.  I  kn^w 
from  the  first  that  I  could  never  achieve 
it.  It  never  looked  otherwise  than  utter- 
ly impracticable,  like  a  mansion  in  the 
moon.  It  would  have  meant  misery  to 
you.  Nobody  ever  thought  of  it,  of 
course,  for  one  moment,  as  feasible.  No- 
body ever  alluded  to  it  in  any  way.  Well, 
I  have  not  achieved  the  impossible.  And, 
honestly,  I  venture  to  say,  I  am  content." 

"In  spite  of?" She  checked  her- 
self. I  allowed  her  time  to  go  on,  but 
she  continued  resolutely  silent. 

"Do  not  say  what  you  were  going  to 
say."  I  then  answered,  with  what  to 
the  superficial  may  seem  unreason.  "I 
know  of  nothing  that  need  disturb  my 
contentment.    Nellie  likes  to  amuse  her- 


self in  her  own  way;  she  allows  me  to 
choose  mine." 

Margaret  remained  silent,  with  a 
silence  so  full  of  meaning  that  it  urged 
me  to  excess  of  speech. 

"People  are  ill  natured."  I  went  on 
hurriedly;  "but,  even  were  all  they  say 
correct,  it  would  not  matter  much.  I  tell 
you,  Nellie  and  I  are  prepared,  as  all 
married  people  should  be,  for  all  emer- 
gencies. We  wear  masks,  the  masks  of 
marriage.  Our  hearts  wear  the  masks 
of  marriage.  We  are  secure.  Nothing 
can  hurt  the  married  couple  who,  by  un- 
spoken agreement,  have  donned  *  the 
mask." 

"And  why  do  you  say  these  things  to 
me. 

"Because  I  want  you,  oh  dearest — 
nay ;  hush !  you  can  trust  me — because  I 
want  you,  oh,  pearl  among  women,  to 
meet  your  fate!  Here  you  have  been 
out  for  three  seasons,  admired  by  all 
men,  refusing  one  advantageous  offer 
after  another.  What  is  to  be  the  end? 
Your  father  is  an  old  man,  always  hov- 
ering on  the  verge  of  insolvency.  When 
he  dies — well,  what  then?  Are  you  go- 
ing out  as  a  governess  or  a  housekeeper? 
Are  you  going  to  paint  on  china  ^" 

"You  have  no  right,"  she  interrupted, 
passionately,  "!o  speak  thus  to  me !" 

"The  best  of  rights,"  I  cried,  yet  more 
passionately ;  "the  best  of  rights !" 

"Mv  future  is  now  in  my  own  hands, 
and  I" 

But  T  could  not  listen  to  her.  "All 
that  I  have  been  saying  for  the  last  five 
minutes,  every  word  of  it,  proves  my 
right!"  I  exclaimed.  "Right?  There  is 
no  right  like  mine.  And  I  claim  it."  I 
caught  at  her  hand,  and  this  time  she  did 
not  more  than  half  draw  it  away.  "The 
man  is  a  decent  man  as  such  men  go! 
You  are  rather  taken  by  him.  He  is  a 
great  match,  Margaret ;  he  assures  you  a 
brilliant  future!  Marry  him,  and,  in- 
stead of  going  out  as  a  governess,  to 
teach  what  you  don't  know,  you  will  have 
the  world  at  your  feet.  Think  what  it 
means.  Realize  what  it  means!  Mar- 
garet, T  want  you  to  marry  Maxwell.  I 
am  pleading  with  you  to  marry  Max- 
well.    I — I" My  voice  grew  thick 

with  emotion.  The  little  room,  its  lights 
and  its  greenery,  swam  before  my  eyes. 
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"I — I  am  entreating  you  to  do  it  Think 
what  that  means.  Try  to  realize  what  it 
means.  I,  who — I,  oh  my  God,  I  who 
have  loved  you  all  my  life,  who  will  al- 
ways love  you,  who  have  never  loved  any 
other  woman — ^because  I  have  always 
loved  you  and  will  never  speak  such 
words  as  these  again  as  I  liave  never 
spoken  them  before:  I,  who  am  losing 
you  now  for  very  love  of  you — for  you 
will  never  speak  to  me  again;  but  I  do 
not  care,  because  I  want  your  happiness 
only  to  be  safe,  dearest;  your  future  se- 
cured, your  innocent  womanhood  pro- 
tected. Oh,  Margaret,  Margaret!"  She 
drew  away  from  me;  I  released  her 
hand ;  she  hung,  breathless. 

"Guy;"  she  said.  And  the  one  word 
sank  heavy  with  contending  perturba- 
tions. There  was  regret  in  it  as  well  as 
resignation,  surrender  as  much  as  sur- 
prise. 

Between  us  stood  the  small  fi^^re  of 


my  wife.  She  had  come  round  from  be- 
hind the  green  fernery  or  rockery,  what- 
ever it  was. 

"Tlie  masks  are  off,"  she  said,  in  her 
shrill,  not  unmusical  voice.  I  looked 
over  her  head.  In  the  doorway  Maxwell 
waited,  come  to  claim  the  next  dance, 
and  a  reply. 

"Where  is  Sclater?"  I  said.  "Wouldn't 
he  come?"  Margaret  put  her  arm  into 
Maxwell's.  "Take  care  of  her,"  I  called 
after  him.  "She  deserves  it"  Then  I 
turned  to  my  wife.  "Unless  I  am  very 
much  mistaken,  Margaret  is  going  to 
marry  Mr.  Maxwell,"  I  said. 

"If  she  does,  I  will  forgive  you,"  an- 
swered Nellie. 

"Tell  her  so.  Tell  her  so,  by  all 
means,"  I  said,  earnestly. 

"I  will.  And  as  a  wedding  present,  I 
shall  send  her  a" 

"Have  you  any  to  spare?"  I  hastily 
interrupted,  readjusting  my  own. 


Tbe    ShfpB   of  Lot^. 

BY  ETHEL  CUFFORD. 

Alas,  the  sea.    Alas,  the  empty  sea. 
The  desolate  disenchantment  of  the  sea. 
When  dreaming  darkness  lifts  and  brings  the 

light 
And  all  the  fleet  of  Love  is  out  of  sight. 

But  who  shall  sing  the  wonder  of  the  sea, 
The  great,  mysterious  magic  of  the  sea. 
When  on  the  deeps  the  heart  thought  empty  lie 
The  golden  galleons  of  Love's  argosy. 


James  G.  BMiCc 


HIS  IDEAS  OF  RECIPROCITY  AS  THEY   WERE 
AND  HOW  THEY  ARE  ASSUMED  TO  BE. 


The  Michigan  Republican  Convention 
echoes  the  declaration  of  the  New  Hamp* 
shire  and  several  other  conventions, 
against  any  reciprocity  which  ^'involves 
the  exchange  of  competing  commodities'* 
and  in  favor  of  the  reciprocity  of  Blaine 
and  McKinley. 

The  country  knows  little  specifically  of 
the  reciprocity  of  McKinley,  save  as  set 
forth  in  the  so-called  Kasson  treaties, 
most  of  which  the  United  States  Senate 
failed  to  ratify.  But  these  treaties,  ar- 
ranged by  President  McKinley's  repre- 
sentatives, are  enough  to  prove  that  the 
men  who  noW  say  or  imply  that  McKin- 
ley reciprocity  did  not  involve  the  ex- 
change of  competing  commodities  do  not 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Just 
one  example:  The  Kasson  convention 
with  Argentina  provided  for  a  reduction 
of  twenty  per  cent  in  the  duties  on  wool 
imported  from  Argentina  into  the  United 
States,  and  if  wool  does  not  stand  in  tin* 
high-tariff  catalogue  as  a  competing 
commodity,  what  does?  This  Argentiin* 
treaty  was  smothered  in  the  Senate,  pre- 
sumably because  it  did  involve  the  ex- 
change of  competing  commodities.  Why, 
then,  this  continued  reiteration  of  the  im- 
plication, or  downright  assertion,  that  the 
McKinley  brand  of  reciprocity  excluded 
consideration  of  products  of  other  couii  • 
tries  similar  to  anything  produced  in  th^ 
United  States  and  subject  to  our  protep- 
tive  legislation?  Is  it  a  case  of  mere 
ignorance  or  of  deliberate  effort  at  mis 
representation  ? 


But  the  reciprocity  of  Blaine?  Well, 
we  can  appeal  to  that  with  even  greater 
confidence  as  against  the  men  who  are 
now  constructing  Republican  platforms. 
They  may  recall  Secretary  Blaine's  ef- 
forts to  convert  the  McKinley  bill  of 
1890  into  an  agency  of  reciprocity,  lead- 
ing up  to  that  famous  hat-smashing  epi- 
sode in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  He  partly  succeeded, 
partly  failed.  He  failed  to  get  from  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  house  a  reciprocity 
provision  generous  enough  to  embrace 
certain  competing  commodities,  such  as 
wool  of  South  American  countries,  whose 
representatives  at  about  that  time  were 
in  Washington  in  attendance  on  a  pan- 
American  congress  promoted  by  Mr. 
Blaine  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  closer  trade  relations  between  tihem 
and  the  United  States.  When  the  Mc- 
Kinlev  bill  came  up  in  the  Senate  Mn 
Hale  of  Maine,  speaking,  as  everyone 
recognized,  for  Mr.  Blaine,  introduced  in 
amendment  which  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Growers. referred  to  as  fol- 
lows : 

Senator  Hale's  amendment  to  the  Mc- 
Kinley bill,  if  adopted,  will  admit  wool 
free  of  duty  trom  all  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere.  Mr.  Cleveland's  free  wool 
recommendation  was  no  worse. 

The  amendment  failed  of  adoption,  but 
not  of  indicating  Mr.  Blaine's  position 
regarding  what  must  be  done  to  bring 
about  a  genuine  and  substantial  I'eciproc- 
ity. 


Ab«eiic«. 

Elizabeth  Porter  Gould. . 

The  days  are  happy  here,  dear, 
But  happier  would  they  be, 
Couldst  thou  be  near  to  bless  me 
With  love's  sweet  ministry; 
Then  all  this  beauty  round  me 
Would  on  my  memory  lie. 
As  prayers  of  sainted  mother. 
Or  childhood's  lullaby. 
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THE  GATEWAY 


Frederick  H.  Smith, 
President  Exposition  Managers  foi  the  State  of  Michigan. 


The  World's  Fair. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  GREAT  EXPOSITION  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


That  the  world's  fair  at  St.  Louis  ex- 
ceeds all  its  predecessors  may  be  assumed 
from  the  fact  that  more  money  has  been 
expended  upon  it  than  upon  any  similat 
exposition.  The  outlay  is  said  to  amount 
to  $50,000,000,  of  which  the  United 
States  contributed  $11,000,000,  the  vari- 
ous states  of  the  union  nearly  $16,000, 
000,  the  state  of  Missouri  $5,000,000,  St. 
Louis  $2,000,000,  foreign  governments 
several  millions  more,  and  the  rest  by 
stockholders  and  exhibitors.  In  extent  of 
grounds  and  in  number  and  size  of  build- 
ings it  also  exceeds  all  former  expo- 
sitions. Simply  to  walk  through  these 
grounds  and  buildings  without  stopping, 
merely  to  glance  at  things  in  passing,  is 
more  of  a  task  than  a  good  pedestrian 
could  accomplish  in  a  full  day's  time. 
To  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
■exhibit  without  much  more  than  a  super- 
ficial examination  would  require  a  matter 
of  ten  days.  There  are  fifteen  great  ex- 
liibition  buildings — ^palaces,  they  are 
called — ^filled  with  objects  worthy  of  at- 
tention. At  the  end  of  a  day  in  one  of 
them  thfe  visitor  could  hardly  affirm  that 
he  had  seen  everything,  and  would  not 
be  able  to  spare  much  time  for  a  dose 
•examination  of  objects  that  might  prove 
to  be  of  most  engrossing  interest  to  him. 

Aside  from  the  exhibit  palaces  there 
are  many  things  upon  the  open  grounds 
interesting  to  view,  instructive  in  their 
rature,  of  a  novel  character,  in  some 
cases  reproducing  in  miniature  subjects 
that  otherwise  could  not  be  witnessed 
except  by  journeying  around  the  world. 
The  fair  enables  one  to  see  in  a  few  days 
more  things  illustrative  of  the  advance- 
ment of  many  nations  than  could  be  ob- 
tained in  an  expensive  tour  covering" 
much  time. 

.There  are  so  many  departments,  so 
many  objects,  such  an  incredible  array  of 
■exhibits  in  the  various  branches  of 
science,  art  and  manufactures  that  the 
fair  is  a  fair  epitome  of  the  best  attain- 


ments of  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  It 
comprehends  their  history,  their  art,  their 
architecture,  their  national  peculiarities 
and  tastes,  their  constructive  abilities, 
their  genius  and  their  handiwork.  To  see 
all  this  assembled  in  a  plot  of  ground 
nearly  three  square  miles  is  amazing. 

An  exhibition  as  great  and  as  varied  is 
not  easily  to  be  described.  If  one  is  in- 
terested in  art  there  are  examples  here 
sufficient  to  engage  attention  for  several 
days.  Creditable  examples  of  a  repre- 
sentative character  from  many  nations 
are  on  view.  They  are  mostly  by  mod- 
ern artists. 

The  show  of  machinery  is  bewilder- 
ing. Every  useful  and  novel  applianc*5 
in  the  ramifications  of  the  mechanic  arts 
is  to  be  seen  here.  Some  of  them  are 
ponderous,  many  are  costly  and  intri- 
cate, all  are  products  of  the  ingenuity  of 
the  best  thinkers  and  workers  of  the 
world.  Some  illustrate  progress.  For 
example,  one  may  study  with'  the  original 
machines  before  him  the  advancement  of 
the  locomotive  and  the  means  of  trans- 
portation, from  the  first  beginnings — 
from  the  day  when  inventors  grope 
about,  bringing  forward  ideas  more  or 
less  crude — to  the  locomotive  of  today, 
whose  wheels  turn  at  more  than  eighty 
miles  an  hour,  and  whose  power  to  pull 
a  train  at  that  speed  is  manifest. 

There  are  the  first  rough  notions  of 
passenger  cars,  horribly  uncomfortable 
they  were;  there  is  the  first  idea  of 
luxurious  railway  coaches,  represented 
by  the  private  car  of  Queen  Adelaide, 
and  so  on  to  the  splendid  equipment  of 
today.  Likewise  one  can  observe  the 
flevelopment  of  ocean  transportation  with 
miniatures  of  the  first  steamships,  and 
compare  them  with  the  splended  vessels 
of  today. 

Electrical  science  and  its  progress,  and 
the  many  adaptations  of  electricity  to  the 
common  uses  of  the  day  are  unfolded, 
including   a    perfect   outfit    of    wireless 
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telegraphy  constantly  employed  in  send- 
ing messages. 

To  such  as  find  gratification  in  study 
ing  peoples  there  are  opportunities  here. 
There    are    savages    and    semi-savages, 
with   their   habitations,   living   as   they 


would  live  at  home.  There  are  orientals 
of  various  nations,  from  the  Levant  to 
the  Yellow  sea.  There  are  representa- 
tives of  every  continent  to  be  met  with 
hour  after  hour. 

The  fair  is  truly  amazing. 


OUR  LAND  SO  FAIR  AND  GREAT 

By  Frederick  Allison  Tuppcr. 


"Sunt  et  Mihi  Carmine^' 


,  too,  have  songs.    Are  not  our  skies 
As  blue  as  those  of  Greece  or  Rome? 
Where  else  are  there  diviner  dyes 
Than  those  that  bring  a  glad  surprise 
What  time  our  sun  goes  westering  home? 
I,  too,  have  songs. 

I,  too,  have  songs.    Are  not  our  seas 
As  myriad  beautiful  as  those 
Engarlanded  with  classic  leas, 
Fanned  by  the  breath  of  classic  breeze? 
Ahl  storm  and  calm  our  Atlantic  knows* 
I,  too,  have  songs. 

I,  too,  have  songs.    Our  mountain  streams 
Flash  bright  as  any  stream  of  old; 
Our  autumn  forests — brighter  dreams 
Where  tawny  gold  with  purple  gleams 
Ne'er  dowered  the  mind  with  wealth  untold  I 
I,  too,  have  songs. 

I,  too,  have  songs.    Was  Helen  fair? 
Andromache,  both  fair  and  true? 
Penelope  of  virtue  rare? 
Ah!  true  and  winsome,  good  and  fair, 
Columbia's   peerless  daughters,  too, 
I,  too,  have  songs. 

I,  too,  have  songs.    Our  hero  sires. 
Ay,  and  their  sons  of  these  late  days, 
Had  well  inspired  the  enraptured  lyres 
Where  hand  with  heart  harmonious  choirs 
The  theme  of  glorious  heroes'  praiso, 
I,  too,  have  songs. 

I,  too,  have  songs.    My  native  land, 
God-favored,  prosperous  and  greats 
Thou,  laurel-crowned,  dost  victor  stand, 
Thy  hand  is  clasped  In  Freedom's  hand, 
Be  thou  but  equal  to  thy  fate  I 
I,  too,  have  songs. 


One  of  the  Japanese  CreWo 


by  ARTHUR  RJGBT. 


The^Okushiri  steamed  into  the  bay  and 
landed  her  crew — all,  that  is,  save  one. 

•Toor  little  Love  Bird !''  sighed  Kitsu. 

But  Love  Bird  (it  was  Branksome,  the 
English  newspaper  correspondent,  who 
had  thus  christened  the  dainty  Japanese 
maid)  did  not  even  sigh. 

"Tell  me  more,  Kitsu,"  she  pleaded — 
"tell  me  of  my  lost  loved  one,  please  !*' 

Pulling  himself  together,  Kitspn  told 
again  how  Esashi,  Love  Bird's  loyal  love, 
had  fought  his  gun  against  the  Russian 
batteries  when  brave  men  shrank  from 
the  hail  of  death  until,  with  a  lurch  of 
the  gunboat,  he  had  been  pitched  over- 
board and — lost! 

The  very  simplicity  of  the  telling 
added  a  drenching  pathos  to  the  story; 
but  Love  Bird  did  not  weep. 

She  had  left  the  British  Legation  at 
Yokohama,  where  he  was  employed,  and 
where  Branksome,  a  guest  of  the  min- 
ister's had  poetized  over  her  daintiness 
what  time  he  was  not  anathematizing 
her  inquisitive  rummaging  of  his  be- 
longings. She  had  left  the  legation  with 
a  joyfully  overflowing  heart  to  meet  her 
love ;  she  returned  with  a  heart  bound  as 
with  death. 

A  lacquered  box  held  her  few  maiden 
secrets.  Within  the  box  was  another, 
small  and  circular,  containing  two  flat 
pastilles. 

Branksome  owned  a  similar  box,  only 
his  was  full  to  the  brim  with  the  pas- 
tilles. He  had  found  her  one  day  prjdng 
inquisitively  into  the  larger  box,  toying 
playfully  with  the  contents,  and  he  had 
pounced  upon  her  with  so  great  a  yell 
of  anger  that  she  had  slipped  the  smaller 
box  out  of  sight. 

"Love  Bird,"  he  had  said,  "if  ever  I 
catch  you  fingering  my  belongings  again 
I  will  make  you  swallow  one  of  those 
pastilles,  and  then.  Love  Bird,  you  will 
die.  Do  you  understand,  you  meddling 
young  sinner?  Those  things  are  poison! 
Do  you  want  to  die  a  sudden  death  be^ 
fore  your  sailor-love  returns?" 


"Death!" 

She  had  shuddered  at  the  tliought  and 
run  tremblingly  away  to  conceal  the 
smaller  box,  the  possession  of  which  she 
dared  not  reveal  to  Branksome. 

And  now — Esashi  was  dead  I  And  the 
sweetness  of  life  was  gone.  One  Love 
Bird  cannot  live  alone. 

She  swallowed  the  pastilles — both. 

*  «  ♦  4e  4c  4e  4c 

Exactly  two  hours  later  Kitsu  limped 
recklessly  to  the  door  of  the  legation 
compound  just  aa  Branksome  rolled  out 
of  a  riksh.  Kitsu  pounced  upon  him 
with  a  wondrous  tale. 

Happy  little  Love  Bird!"  replied 
Branksome.  "So  her  love  is  alive,  after 
all.  Picked  up  by  one  of  your  torpedo 
boats  and  landed  an  hour  ago,  eh?  You 
are  sure?  It  would  kill  the  littie  maid 
\i  I  raised  false  hopes." 

Kitsu  was  positive.  He  had  himself 
seen  Esashi  carried  ashore — ^wounded. 
but  very  much  alive. 

Branksome  hastened  into  the  legation, 
and  almost  ran  into  the  minister's  arms. 

"Where  is  little  Love  Bird?"  he  in- 
quired. "I've  good  news  for  her.  It 
appears  that  her  Jack  Tar  love  didn't  die 

after  all,  but  was  picked  up  by I 

beg  your  pardon?    What  is  that?    Love 

Bird  is ?    Not  dead?    But  how?— 

why " 

A  muflled  Babel  of  voices  from  an  in- 
ner room  sent  him  racing  to  the  scene  of 
Love  Bird's  agony. 

She  was  lying  on  the  floor,  still, 
straight,  bathed  in  an  awful  pallor. 

"Love  Bird,  wake  up  !'*  he  cried ;  "I've 
glorious  news  for  you !  Esashi  has  come 
back!  He  is  in  Yokohama!  The  tale 
you  heard  was  a  miserable  mistake! 
Wake  up,  little  Love  Bird!  Don't  you 
hear  me?    Don't  you ?" 

He  swung  on  his  heel  and  appealed 
to  his  shrinking,  terror-stricken  com- 
panions. 

"What  has  happened?"  he  demanded. 
"And  how?     Why  did  Love  Bird  die? 
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» 

Has  any  one  gone  for  the  doctor?    Can't  Wake  up,  you  little  simpleton!     You're 

somebody  explain?"  not  dead; 'you're  only  frightened — await- 

The  British  minister  walked  in.  ing  the  end  that,  thank  Heaven!  is  not 

"I  had  a  mind  to  spare  you,  Brank-  due  yet.     Come  child,  throw  oflf  your 

some,"  he  said,  "but  perhaps  you  ought  stupor!     You're  a  silly  little  goose,  and 

to  know  the  truth.    I  found  this  box  in  you  stole  my  pastilles,  but  you  are  no 

the    girl's    hands.      It    tells    its    own  more  poisoned  than  I  am.    I  told  you  a 

tragedy."  he  because  I  didn't  want  all  my  dysgep- 

He  handed  Branksome  the  little  round  sia  cure  chewed  up  for  sweetmeats.    Do 

box  that,  on  its  gummed  label  bore  tlie  you   hear,  you  little  simpleton?     Open 

dread  legend,  "Pastilles — Poison."  your  eyes  and 


The  second  word  was  written  in  pen-  slowly,  timidly,  but  half  believingly, 

oil,    in    Branksome  s    handwriting,    and  Love   Bird   opened   her  almond-shaped 

was  in  Japanese.  ^^^^ 

Branksome  glanced  at  the  box,  found  ul      t                    jw    ^       i -         j 

it  empty,  stood  for  a  moment  in  ponder-  ^^ ^  ^m  I  not  poisoned?    she  whispered, 

ing    uncertainty,    then    flung    the    box  ^l^  J^  ^^  *^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

across  the  room.  back. 

"Love  Bird!    Love  Bird !"  he  cried,  as  Branksome's    peal    of    laughter    an- 

he  raised  the  Japanese  maid  in  his  arms  swered  both  questions  in  the  glad  affirm- 

and   shook  her.     "What   folly  is  this?  ative. 


BRILLIANTS. 


He  who  has  a  thousand  friends  has  not  a  friend 

to  spare. 
And  he  who  has  one  enemy  will  meet  him 

everywhere.  — ^Anon. 


Some  have  too  much,  yet  still  do  crave; 

I  little  have,  and  seek  no  more; 
They  are  but  poor,  though  much  they  have, 

And  I  am  rich  with  little  store:  ' 
They  poor,  I  rich.they  beg,, I  give; 
They  lack,  I  have;  they  pine,  I  live. 

—Shakespeare 

Fancy  can  cure  or  kill ;  it  hath  closed  up  < 

Wounds  when  the  balsam 'could  not,  and  with-  ! 

out  i 

The  aid  of  salves.    To  think  hath  been  a  cure.  j 

— ^William  Cartwright.  I 


Let  rev'rence  of  thyself  thy  thoughts  control,  \ 

And  guard  the  sacred  temple  of  thy  soul. 
Let  no  example,  let  no  soothing  tongue, 
Prevail  upon  thee  with  a  siren's  song, 
To  do  thy  soul's  immortal  essence  wrong. 

— Pythagoras. 


And  I,  too,  sing  the  song  of  all  creation, 
A  brave  sky  and  a  glad  wind  blowing  by, 
A  clear  trail  and  an  hour  for  meditation, 
A  long  day  and  the  joy  to  make  it  fly, 
A  hard  task  and  the  muscle  to  achieve  it, 
A  fierce  noon  and  a  well-contented  gloam, 
A  good  strife  and  no  great  regret  to  leave  it, 
A  still  night — and  the  far  red  lights  of  home. 
— H.  H.  Bashford. 


Caioeimg  oi  the  Escaiabai. 


by  R.    CLYDE  FORD, 


The  Doctor  and  I  have  been  compan- 
ions on  many  trips  in  search  of  recrea- 
tion and  sport.  Last  summer  our  outing 
was  an  excursion  down  the  Escanaba,  the 
most  picturesque  river  in  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula of  Michigan,  and  perhaps  the 
story  may  be  worth  telling  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  one  may  enjoy  a  week  in 
the  out-of-doors  without  going  too  far 
for  the  experience. 

In  the  afternoon  of  an  August  day 
we  got  together  our  outfit.  We  had  a 
small  A-tent  and  the  usual  equipment  for 


not  particular  as  to  dress. — our  clothing 
being  stout  simply  and — disreputable. 
For  footgear  we  were  somewhat  better 
off,  each  wearing  "cruisers/  the  heavy 
laced  boots  of  the  timber-looker. 

At  five  in  the  morning  we  left  Mar- 
quette in  a  wagon  which  we  had  hired 
to  transport  us  fifteen  miles  across  the 
country  to  the  river.  Five  miles  out  we 
halted  and  loaded  on  our  boat — ^a  scow- 
like  affair  which  we  had  made  once  upon 
a  time  at  a  total  cost  of  $7.  And,  by  the 
way,  one  can  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  a 


camping,  and  $2.57  worth  of  provisions. 
We  had  always  lived  too  well  on  former 
trips — this  time  it  was  to  be  hard  work, 
with  a  relish  for  the  plain  fare  of  a 
woodsman.  The  Doctor  had  made  a 
wooden  box  with  lid  and  rope^handles, 
and  into  this  we  packed  the  grub.  The 
rest  of  the  dunnage  was  wrapped  in  the 
tent  and  rolled  into  a  pack.    We  were 


seven  dollar  boat,  but  that  is  another 
story.  We  struck  back  from  Lake  Su- 
perior now,  following  a  road  into  the 
pine  barrens.  About  a  mile  on  our  way 
we  met  a  German  who,  in  response  to 
our  questions  about  the  road,  remarked 
that  it  was  easy  to  follow,  but  "ver- 
dammt  sandig."  This  was  a  true  state- 
ment. 
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Along  toward  noon  we  came  to  a 
small  farming  community  and  passed 
some  men  working  in  a  hay  lot.  The 
Doctor  proceeded  to  make  inquiries 
about  the  distance  to  the  river,  and 
whether  the  fishing  was  good.  "O  you 
get  plenty  feesh,  ba  cripe,"  said  a 
weather-worn  Frenchman ;  "an*  ze  trout, 
you  catch  moche  of  heem.  I  was  dere  one 
time;  I  get  wagonload,  ba  cripe!"  The 
Doctor  was  jubilant;  he  believes  thor- 
oughly in  his  fellow-man. 

About  one  o'clock  we  reached  the  East 
Branch,  as  the  river  is  called  there — at 
that  point  a  narrow,  sluggish,  coffee-col- 
ored stream,  which  did  not  look  very 
promising  for  "ze  trout,  ba  cripe!" 

The  driver  was  eager  to  start  back  and 
we  to  get  afloat,  so  we  made  the  dinner 
a  hasty  one.  We  slid  the  boat  over  the 
rock  into  the  water,  loaded  in  our  outfit, 
and  got  out  our  fishing  tackle.  The  fish- 
hox — ^yes,  there  was  a  fish-box — was 
slung  over  the  side  in  readiness  for  some 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes. 

As  we  dropped  down  we  soon  came 
into  shallows,  and  that  peculiar  instinct 
which  has  not  yet  found  any  place  in 
psychology,  but  which  anglers  under- 
stand, said  to  us,  "Here  is  the  place/'. 
We  anchored,  and  the  Doctor  made  a 
cast  over  toward  a  log.  The  backward 
pull  of  his  arm  brought  in  a  ten-inch 
trout.  It  was  the  place  sure  enough. 
For  the  next  few  minutes  the  sport  was 
fast  and  furious,  and  we  laughed  at  the 
splashings  in  the  fish-box. 

A  mile  further  we  came  against  a  log 
jam,  where  we  spent  an  hour  chopping 
our  way  through.  Below  this  more  fish- 
ing, and  then  as  we  drifted  along  in  the 
cool  shadows  under  the  sentinel  pines  wc 
heard  a  roar  ahead.  A  few  bends 
brought  us  into  slack-water,  the  outlet 
of  which,  pinched  between  walls  of  rock, 
dashed  and  roared.  Here  we  made  our 
first  portage.  An  hour  later  we  came  to 
a  stretch  of  rapids,  and  after  a  fleeting 
inspection  headed  into  them. 

The  Doctor  took  a  paddle  and  got 
down  on  his  knees — ^very  tender  knees — 
in  the  bow,  Indian-fashion;  I  steered. 
1  don't  know  anything  more  exciting  and 
exhilarating  than  taking  your  own  boat 
through  a  bid  of  rapids.  When  one  leans 
against  a  dunnage  bag  in  the  middle  of 


a  canoe,  a  passenger  in  the  care  of  two 
Indians,  and  shoots  a  few  rods  of  wild 
river,  he  gets  a  tingle  in  his  nerve  cen- 
ters; but  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
sensation  when  one  is  Indian  himself 
and  maneuvering  a  $7  boat  down  the 
white  water  of  the  Escanaba. 

We  got  through  all  right,  but  the  fish- 
box  was  badly  stove  in.  However,  the 
dozen  trout  did  not  escape,  and  with  the 
sun  ready  to  set,  that  was  a  considera- 
tion. At  just  six  we  struck  another 
gorge  and  falls,  but  this  time  we  were 
able  to  let  the  boat  down  with  lines.  It 
was  a  pretty  spot,  and  back  from  the 
rocks  was  room  enough  for  the  tent,  and 
we  went  into  camp. 

While  the  Doctor  was  putting  up  the 
tent  and  getting  things   ready   for  the 


night  I  cooked  supper.  The  menu  was 
not  long,  but  comprised  what  makes  a 
meal  in  the  big  woods  taste  good :  trout 
fried  in  bacon  grease;  ample  slices  of 
bread  and  butter,  and  quantities  of  tea. 
The  shadows  sifted  down  over  the  spot 
as  we  ate  at  our  ease — it  is  good  resting 
after  log-jams,  portages,  and  rapids,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  we  rolled  up  in 
our  blankets  by  the  campfire  for  the 
night. 

The  following  day,  in  its  experiences, 
was  somewhat  like  the  one  before  it.  Not 
long  after  daylight  I  pulled  out  a  pound- 
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and-a-half  trout  from  the  swirl  below  the 
little  falls.  This  was  sufficient  to  set  the 
Doctor  hard  at  work  in  the  same  hole, 
but  he  was  disappointed.  It  was  not  till 
he  had  breakfasted  on  three  trout  of  the 
catch  of  the  day  before  that  he  recovered 
his  good  humor. 

From  this  point  on  the  current  was 
faster,  with  more  rapids  and  shoals. 
Around  one  bend  we  let  the  boat  down 
for  four  rods  through  a  wild  place,  only 
to  have  it  stick  on  the  very  brink  of  a 
ledge.  The  Doctor  surveyed  it  from 
every  angle — ^he  is  usually  a  good  angler 
— ^but  the  only  solution  was  to  wade  out 


once  we  chopped  our  way  under  a  big 
log,  again  later  through  a  pile  of  drift- 
wood. That  night  we  camped  at  the  fork 
with  the  main  stream,  and  what  a  night 
it  was!  Its  history  is  a  bloody  one,  for 
the  mosquitoes  were  an  almost  unbear- 
able plague. 

From  now  on  our  course  down  thr 
main  stream  was  faster  ;•  there  were  long 
stretches  of  rapids  where  we  flew  along. 
On  the  East  Branch  we  had  found  hard- 
ly any  springs,  but  now  every  few  rods  a 
thread  of  sweet,  cold  water  came  gurg- 
ling over  the  bank  from  somewhere 
under  the  cedars,  and  we  replenished  our 


on  the  slippery  rocks  and  push  the  thing 
over,  and  this  he  did.  Farther  down  the 
river,  vvheyi  Ve  *gFo6nded  on  a  bowlder 
in  mid-stream,  he  calmly  remarked  that 
it  was  my  turn.  *'One  hates  to  jump  in 
when  nice  and  dry,"  he  added  jocosely. 
Frequently  now  a  flock  pf  ducks  would 
whir  over  us,  or  a  crane  flap  up  before 
us,  or  a  big  fish-hawk  sail  away  from 
his  favorite  tree.  Along  in  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon  we  came  upon  a  man 
fishing  from  the  bank.  He  had  come  for- 
ty miles  by  train  for  a  day's  sport,  but 
how  he  ever  found  his  way  into  the  river 
from  the  flag  station  in  the  wilderness 
we  did  not  discover.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  mail  some  letters  for  us.  The 
rest  of  the  day  we  fished  and  floated  on , 


tea  pail  frequently.  After  the  nervous 
strain  of  half  a  mile  of  white  water  one* 
feels  like  taking  a  drink. 

The  first  day  on  the  big  river  brought 
us  good  fishing.  As  we  floated  down  one 
or  the  other  of  us  kept  a  rod  in  hand, 
and  at  the  .first  strike  wjs  would  heave 
over  the  anchors  and  both  proceed  to  try 
for,  some  sport.  It  was  by  such  a  chance 
that  the  Doctor  hooked  the  "sockdola- 
ger" of  the  trip,  and  it  was  a  pretty  bit 
of  work  before  we  got  him  finally  into 
the  net  and  the  boat. 

Just  before  noon  of  the  same  day  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  play  tlie  good 
Samaritan  to  a  sick  woodsman  who  was 
trying  to  get  to  a  lonely  homestead 
across  the  river.    We  took  him  into  the 
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boat  to  give  him  a  lift  on  his  way,  and 
his  weight  loaded  us  so  that  it  was  rather 
exciting  going  through  the  rapids;  but 
he  sat,  impassive  and  indiflFerent  in  the 
wildest  part  of  the  course,  drinking  fev- 
erishly out  of  an  old  cup  which  he  dipped 
frequently  over  the  side.  A  few  miles 
down  we  put  him  ashore,  and  his 
pinched,  woe-begone  face  haunted  us  for 
days.  It  is  a  gruesome  thing  to  be  sick 
in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness.  After  a 
run  of  twenty  miles  by  our  map  we 
camped  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  where 
I  caught  the  last  large  trout.  That  night 
we  heard  the  wolves  howling  back  in 
the  timber  behind  us,  but  they  did  not 
come  within  rifle-shot. 

From  now  on  it  was  over  with  the  fish- 
ing. Through  this  section  the  river 
spreads  out  over  a  flat,  shaly  bed,  with 
the  water  scarce  deep  enough  to  float  a 
boat.  But  just  the  same  it  was  fine  go- 
ing, for  there  are  rapids  for  miles,  and 
all  we  needed  to  do  was  to  steer  skilfully 
and  head  straight  over, the  rollers  in  the 
worst  places.  As  we  rushed  along  wc 
saw  many  traces  of  the  big  log-cSives 
that  used  to  go  down  the  river  every 
spring  before  the  pine  was  all  cut  out  on 
the  headwaters.  ;  Th^  trees  that  grow 
close  to  the  banks  are  rubbed  and  scarred 
and  every  few  miles  there  are  remains  of 
camping  places  where  the  river-men  ate 
and  slept  as  the  drive  moved  down. 

We  were  now  getting  down  into  the 
region  of  the  big  falls,  but  we  no  longei 
portaged  anything  more  than  the  grub> 
finding  it  easier  to  let  the  boat  down  with 
the  ropes.  At  Kingley's  Falls,  where  the 
river  drops  ten  feet  or  more,  we  landed 
on  the  wrong  side  at  first,  and  then  hs^ 
to  wade  back  up  stream  and  across  with 
the  boat.  The  water  was  swift,  and  we 
did  not  dare  to  pole.  We  must  have 
been  a  spectacle  to  the  creatures  of  the 
wilds — we  were  to  each  other — as  we 
struggled,  pushing,  slipping,  tugging^, 
with  the  boat. 

For  some  time  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds 
had  been  piling  up  in  the  west,  and  by 
the  time  we  had  our  stuff  carried  around 
and  the  boat  down,  the  thunder  began  to 
growl  in  an  ominous  way.  A  couple  of 
miles  below  we  could  see  some  sort  of  a 
shanty  on  the  bank,  and  in  the  hopes  of 
finding  shelter  we  hastily  set  out  again. 


For  a  mile  or  so  the  river  flows  througn 
a  gorge  and  the  water  is  pretty  wild,  but 
we  were  in  a  hurry,  and,  moreover,  were 
beginning  to  have  a  fair  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  our  skill  with  the  boat.  But  it 
was  an  exciting  experience,  and  every 
mlicr  seemed  bigger  than  the  one  iusl 
passed.  Steering  was  arm-breaking 
work,  and  I  surmise  it  was  no  great  fun 
for  the  Doctor  on  his  knees  in  the  bow, 
tor  between  some  desperate  reaches  with 
tlie  paddle  1  heard  a  sputtering  and 
looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  him  receive 
lull  in  the  stomach  gallons  of  water  when 
the  boat  lagged  a  little  in  rising  to  a  big 
wave.  Part  way  down  the  gorge  we  no- 
ticed two  little  brooks  pouring  over  the 
rocky  wall  in  silvery  curves.  Soon  we 
came  into  quiet  water,  hastily  tied  up  the 
boat,  and  after  covering  the  dunnage 
with  the  poncho  we  worked  our  way  up 
the  ^bank  and  went  on  a  run  for  the 
shanty.  There  we  sat  out  the  rain.  Lato 
that  night  we  made  a  wet  camp — a  very 
wet  one— opposite  the  log  house  of  a 
homesteader.  Our  advent  wa?  a  seven- 
day  wonder,  and  three  or  four  boys  wad- 
ed across  the  ford  to  stand  around  our 
fire  and  quiz  us  as  to  the  whence  and 
the  whither. 

Of  the  eighty  miles  of  the  river,  as  we 
had  fig'ured  it,  only  a  dozen  were  left 
We  broke  camp  the  next  morning  at  five 
o'clock  for  a  few  miles  run  before  break  - 
fast.    We  were  planning  to  catch  a  train 
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at  a  little  station  in  the  woods  soon  after 
noon,  and  wished  to  make  as  good  time 
as  possible.  Most  of  our  way  down  the 
river  had  been  through  pine  and  cedar, 
but  the  remaining  stretch  was  beautiful 
hardwood,  and  the  giant  trees  cast  their 
shadows  far  out  over  the  slack  water  of 
the  pools. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  had  our  last  break- 
fast of  bacon  and  eggs,  potatoes,  tea  and 
bread,  and  half  a  tin  of  raspberries. 
What  was  left  of  the  bread  we  made 
into  sandwiches  for  dinner.  About  nine 
we  pushed  off  again,  but  had  not  gone 
very  far  before  we  saw  the  spans  of  a  big 
steel  bridge  before  us.  We  could  hardly 
believe  our  eyes,  and  it  was  not  until  we 


had  halted  a  teamster  and  made  inquiries 
that  we  were  convinced  it  was  the  place 
to  disembark.  We  pulled  the  boat  up 
under  a  tree  to  become  some  small  boy's 
booty,  and  carried  our  dunnage  up  on  the 
bridge,  where  we  spread  it  out  to  dry. 

A  man  came  along  in  a  wagon.  "Do 
you  want  a  coat?"  I  asked,  holding  up 
my  old  ragged  overcoat.  He  reached 
for  it  with  a  grin.  "Dot  is  de  tirst  time 
de  beebles  efer  gif  me  anydings,"  he  re- 
marked in  astonishment. 

We  loafed  aroimd  till  noon,  ate  our 
lunch,  and  afterward  packed  the  camp 
outfit  a  mile  up  the  road  to  the  station, 
(^ur  trip  on  the  Escanaba  had  turned 
into  a  memorv. 


THE  SUMMER'S  SHOAL. 

By  Samuel  Minturn  Peck. 


The  clouds  may  lower  o'er  the  frozen  flower, 

They  .  cannot  work  me  dole ; 
Rain,  sleet  and  snow  possess  no  power 

Of  darkness  o'er  my  soul. 
In  summer  stored  by  Memory's  wain, 
Such  beauteous  harvest  fills  my  brain 

For  sorrow  is  no  room; 
And  Fancy  flouts  with  rare  disdain 

The  envious  winter's  gloom. 

There  is  no  dearth,  for  me,  of  mirth — 

Or  better,  sweet  content; 
For  blossoms  wave  around  the  hearth, 

I  almost  catch  their  scent; 
And  from  the  embers  wild  bees  hum, 
And  all  the  woodland  warblers  come 

To  sing  such  songs  for  me, 
I  only  hear — the  winter  dumb-— 

The  summer's  frolic  glee. 


Some  Famoffls  SiegeSo 


PORT    ARTHUR    REVIVES    THE    STORYS    OF    OTHER    WARS. 


The  news  that  the  Japanese  north  of 
Port  Arthur  have  reached  the  railroad 
nmning  through  the  peninsula  signifies 
that  the  town  is  at  last  besieged — ^that 
the  Japanese  have  taken  another  decisive 
step  along  the  line  with  which  they  intro- 
duced the  war  and  that  the  Russians 
cooped  up  in  the  city  must  now  rely  upon 
their  own  resources,  either  to  fight  off 
the  enemy  until  the  hardly  expected  help 
copies  from  Kuropatkin  or  to  fight  off 
capitulation  to  the  very  last  day.  The 
siege  of  Port  Arthur  promises  to  be 
long  and  distressing — ^promises  to  be  one 
of  the  famous  sieges  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

In  shortness  and  decisiveness  it  will 
be  difficult  to  beat  the  record  of  Alex- 
andria, every  gun  of  which  was  effectu- 
ally silenced  within  ten  hours  by  the 
British  fleet  under  Admiral  Seymour. 
But  these  few  hours  witnessed  such  a  de- 
structive deluge  of  shot  and  shell  as 
might  well  have  laid  a  big  city  in  ruins. 
No  fewer  than  ten  thousand  projectiles 
were  hurled  against  the  forts  of  Alexan- 
dria, many  of  them  monsters  of  1,700 
pounds  weight,  fired  from  eighty-one-ton 
guns.  Singularly  enough,  this  murder- 
ous hail  of  iron  did  little  damage  to  the 
fortifications,  the  majority  of  the  shells 
burying  themselves  harmlessly  in  the  par- 
apets of  sand  which  had  been  raised  to 
protect  the  batteries.  But  so  terrible  was 
the  havoc  and  slaughter  wrought  among 
the  adherents  of  Arabi  Pacha  by  the  fly- 
ing fragments  of  the  shells  which  ex- 
ploded that  the  forts  were  quickly  evac- 
uated, while  some  of  the  shells  started  a 
fire  which  destroyd  almost  the  whole  of 
the  town. 

Sebastopol,  with  its  grim,  massive 
forts,  was  quickly  evacuated,  while  some 
defended  by  seven  hundred  guns,  many 
of  them  of  heavy  calibre,  held  out  against 
the  combined  armies  of  France  and  Eng- 
land for  327  days.  When,  however,  the 
place  was  evacuated,  it  was  found  that 
the  town  was  in  ruins;  and  to  complete 


the  work  of  destruction  such  docks  and 
forts  as  still  remained  standing,  were 
blown  up  by  the  engineers  of  the  allied 
forces. 

It  took  132  days  for  the  Germans  to 
bring  Paris  to  her  knees  a  generatioii 
ago.  During  January,  1871,  no  fewer 
than  ten  thousand  shells  were  rained  into 
the  doomed  town  every  day,  and  of  these 
five  hundred  fell  info  the  city  proper. 
During  a  single  day,  Jan.  3.  the  Prus- 
sians hurled  twenty-five  thousand  projec- 
tiles at  Paris  at  a  cost  of  £60,000.  The 
havoc  they  wrought  was  fearful,  and  the 
resultant  fires  threatened  to  destroy 
whole  districts.  During  the  seige  no 
fewer  than  forty  thousand  of  the  inhab- 
itants succumbed  to  disease  and  hunger. 

For  ninety-four  days  Plevna  defied  the 
pick  of  the  Russian  army,  although  its 
defenders  were  hopelessly  outnumbered, 
and  on  Dec.  10,  1877,  after  the  last  grain 
of  rye  had  been  eaten,  the  indomitable 
Turks  sallied  forth  and  tried  to  hew  their 
way  through  the  Russian  legions.  Osman 
Pacha  commanded  his  gallant  remnant  in 
person;  three  lines  of  trenches  were 
pierced,  but  the  odds  against  them  were 
too  great.  Surrounded  by  almost  count- 
less hordes  of  the  enemy,  his  men  mown 
down  by  sweeping  torrents  of  bullets  and 
shells,  the  brave  leader  at  last  yielded  to 
fate  and  allowed  the  white  flag  to  flutter 
from  the  roof  of  the  hut  near  which  he 
was  lying  mutilated  and  in  agony. 

Khartoum  withstood  the  mahdi  and  his 
hosts  for  341  days,  under  the  brave  direc- 
tion of  Gordon,  and  in  Kars  General  Wil- 
liams, with  15,000  men,  with  provisions 
for  three  months  and  ammunition  for 
three  days,  kept  an  investing  army  of 
50.000  at  bay  from  June  to  November. 
"General  Williams,"  wrote  Mouravieff, 
the  Russian  general,  to  his  gallant  foe, 
"you  have  made  yourself  a  name  in  his- 
tory, and  posterity  will  stand  amazed  at 
the  endurance,  the  courage  and  the  dis- 
cipline which  this  siege  has  called  forth 
in  the  remains  of  an  army.    Let  us  ar- 
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range  a  capitulation  which  will  satisfy 
the  demands  of  war  without  disgracing 
humanity." 

Gibraltar,  as  all  the  world  knows,  stood 
impregnable  against  all  the  assaults  o( 
Spain  and  France  for  874  days,  although 
week  after  week  6,000  shells  were  hurled 
at  it  every  day,  and  in  spite  of  the  com- 
bined attack  of  forty-six  sail  of  the  line, 
a  countless  fleet  of  gun  and  mortar  boats 
and  floating  batteries  which  had  cost 
;f  500,000  to  construct. 

Richmond,  Va.,  was  defended  by  Gen- 
eral Lee  through  a  year  of  terrible  fight- 
ing until  the  seizure  of  his  lines  of  supply 
compelled  him  to  evacuate  it  on  April  2, 
1865;  Lucknow  held  out  for  eighty-six 
days,  when  General  Havelock  came  to  its 
relief,  and  Strasburg,  with  all  its  strength 
defended  by  a  garrison  of  17,000  men, 
had  to  surrender  to  the  Germans  after  a 


siege  of  forty-eight  days.  Among  other 
notable  sieges  Mafeking  survived  seven 
months,  Kimberley  123  days^  Ladysmith 
1 18,  Potchefstroom  94,  Metz  72,  Gaeta  77 
and  Chitral  fort  46  days. 

A  much  closer  parallel  to  the  siege  of 
Port  Arthur  can  be  found  in  the  bani- 
bardment  of  Santiago  during  the  recent 
war  between  America  and  Spain.  The 
United  States  warships  Texas,  Indiana 
and  Brooklyn  opened  fire  on  the  town  at 
a  range  of  six  miles,  and  for  three  hours 
poured  shells  into  it  with  such  effect 
that,  although  the  gunners  could  not  even 
see  their  target,  fifty-seven  buildings 
were  wrecked  and  set  on  fire,  and  it  was 
said  that  a  few  hours'  more  firing  would 
have  laid  the  whole  place  in  ruins.  EVen 
more  effective  was  the  demoralization 
caused  by  the  bombardment. 


FOREVER  AND  A  DAY. 

BY  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICR. 

1  little  know  or  care 
If  the  blackbird  on  the  bou{?h 

Is  filling  all  the  air 
With  his  soft  crescendo  now; 
For  she  is  gone  away, 
And  when  she  went  she  took 
The  springtime  in  her  look, 
The  peachblow  on  her  cheek, 
The  laughter  from  the  brook. 
The  blue  from  out  the  May — 
And  what  she  calls  a  week 
Is  forever  and  a  day ! 

It's  little  that  I  mind 

How  the  blossoms,  pink  or  white, 

At  every  touch  of  wind 
Fall  a-trembling  with  delight : 
For  in  the  leafy  lane, 
Beneath  the  garden  boughs, 
And  through  the  silent  house 
One  thing  alone  I  seek: 
Until  she  come  again 
The  May  is  not  the  May, 
And  what  she  calls  a  week 
Is  forever  and  a  day! 


A  Story  of  Llncoli. 


by  Senator  F,  T.  DUBOIS,  of  Idaho. 


In  my  boyhood  my  family  lived  almost 
directly  across  the  street  from  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. He  had  two  sons,  William  and 
Thomas,  nicknamed  "Tad,"  who  were 
about  the  same  age  as  my  brother,  Dr. 


prank  which   never  failed  to  be  great 
sport  for  us. 

The  front  fence  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Springfield  home,  then  and  now,  was 
about  three  feet  high  and  stood  on  a 


Jesse  K.,  and  myself.  We,  with  the  other 
boys  of  the  neighborhood,  Used  to  gather 
on  Lincoln's  corner  in  the  summer  even- 
ings and  play  the  usual  games  of  boys 
until  bedtime.  Often  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
romp  with  us,  and  we  were  perfectly  safe 
in  playing  jokes  on  him.    There  was  one 


brick  .wall,  which  was  about  five  feet 
high.  Almost  directly  in  front  of  the 
steps  leading  up  from  the  sidewalk  to  the 
house  was  a  tree  planted  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself,  which  still  stands  tliere.  At  that 
time  it  was  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
hig:h. 


THE  GATEWAY 


Mr.  Lincoln,  as  I  recall,  invariably 
wore  a  high  hat,  commonly  called  a 
"plug"  hat.  During  the  time  of  his 
great  debates  with  Douglas  and  just  pre- 
ceding and  after  his  nomination  for  the 
presidency,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  much  pre- 
occupied in  mind.  When  at  home  he 
usually  went  up  to  the  state  house  after 
his  evening  meal  to  consult  with  his  party 
associates.  He  was  quite  regular  in  his 
habits  and  usually  came  back  about  8 130 
in  the  evening.  His  habits  were  so  well 
fixed  that  the  boys  could  calculate  on  his 
movements,  and  we  tied  a  string  from 
the  tree  to  the  fence  at  just  such  a 
height  as  to  strike  Mr.  Lincoln's  plug 
hat  about  the  center.  We  hid  ourselves 
behind  the  fence  in  the  adjoining  yard, 
behind  the  wall  around  the  comer,  and 
in  various  places. 

When    Mr.    Lincoln,    with   his   arms 


folded  behind  his  back  and  evidently  in 
deep  thought,  would  be  suddenly  aroused 
by  having  his  hat  knocked  oflF  by  some 
unseen  power  we  would  raise  a  mighty 
yell,  rush  out  from  our  hiding  places, 
grab  hold  of  him  wherever  we  could  find 
d  place  and  shout  for  joy.  All  liis  serious 
thoughts  would  vanish  instantly  and  he 
would  laugh  and  romp  with  us,  and  not 
unfrequently  march  up  the  street^  with 
all  the  boys  clinging  around  htm  until 
he  could  find  a  place  to  buy  us  somi; 
nuts  or  fruit. 

When  a  boy  10  years  of  age  I  was  one 
of  the  great  crowd  of  his  neighbors  and 
friends  who  assembled  at  the  Wabash 
depot  in  Springfield  in  Febniary,  1861. 
and  heard  him  bid  farewell  to  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends  in  a  speech  tinged  with 
sa;1nes.s,  but  with  Christian  hope. 


Am  B:xtteK«laker. 

He  (passionately) — My  whole  being  is 
aflame  with  love  for  you. 

She — Not  so  loud,  or  papa  will  hear 
you  and  put  you  out. 

Ob  the  War* 

She — Yes,  I  just  love  dogs ! 
He— Then  Td  like  to  be  a  dog. 
She — Never  mind;  you'll  grow. 


The  TresMUT  Ttew  Pwlat. 

Judge — ^You  let  the  burglar  go  to  ar- 
rest an  automobilist? 

Policeman — ^Yes.  The  autoist  pays  a 
fine,  and  adds  to  the  resources  of  the 
State.  The  burglar  goes  to  prison,  and 
the  State  has  to  pay  for  his  keep. 


Presldeal  RooM^elt**   CTomplimeBt. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  a  handsome  as  well 
as  a  smart  thing  of  Pension  Commis 
sioner  Ware  during  the  trip  to  Washing 
ton  from  Gettysburg.  Gen.  Howard  ano 
Gen.  Sickles  had  been  chaffing  Ware 
upon  the  non-delivery  pf  his  carefully 
prepared  speech,  which  had  failed  of  ut- 
terance because  of  the  rain. 

'That's  all  right,'  observed  the  presi 
dent.     "Ware  is  one  of  the  best  talker.« 


in  the  country,  and  I've  no  doubt  he  got 
the  trick  just  as  George  Canning,  th<* 
British  statesman  and  premier,  got  the 
trick  of  being  the  finest  after-dinner 
speaker  of  his  day." 

*'How  was  that,  Mr.  President?"  said 
Gen.  Howard. 

'*One  of  Canning's  friends  asked  him 
the  secret  of  his  skill,  and  Canning  re 
plied,  If  I  have  any  at  all,  it  is  becsuis* 
I  have  prepared  a  hundred  speeches  to 
one  I  have  had  a  chance  to  deliver.' " 


Marshal  P.  Wilder  attended  a  vaude- 
ville show  in  New  York  the  other  night 
where  the  concluding  item  was  a  vita- 
graph  exhibition.  Scene  after  scene  he 
followed  without  comment,  until  the  last 
began — a  realistic  portrayal  of  the 
P»rooklyn  Handicap,  with  the  horses  get- 
ting ready  for  the  start. 

Suddenly  the  animals  leaped  forward 
together,  and  a  fellow  in  the  gaDerv 
veiled,  "They're  off!" 

**So  am  I,"  ejaculated  Wilder,  as  he 
tumbled  into  the  aisle  and  made  for  the 
r*xit.  "I  saw  that  thing  in  the  original. 
and  I  guess  I'll  just  'hght  out'  rigbt  now 
with  what  I've  got  left." 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  TIMES 
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TRAINING    BLOOD    HOUNDS. 

Sheriff  Perry,  of  St.  Augustine,  Flor- 
ida, has  knowledge  and  experience  of 
bloodhounds  and  ways  of  training  those 
terrible  animals.  According  to  Sheriff 
Perry,  such  dogs  forget  allegiance  and 
friendship  when  on  the  trail,  and  the 
fugitive  had  better  take  refuge  in  a  tree 
or  some  other  secure  place.  In  training 
the  dogs  he  sends  some  one  off  on  a 
sprint  and  when  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  insure  their  safety  the  dogs 
are  turned  loose  and  guided  in  their 
work.  Iti  remarkably  short  time  the  sa- 
gacious brutes  learn  what  is  required  of 
them,  and  will  follow  the  scent  without 
encouragement. 

On  one  occasion  the  negro  cook  at  the 
jail  made  a  wager  that  the  hounds, 
which  he  fed  every  day,  would  not  mo- 
lest him  if  placed  on  his  trail.  The  wager 
was  taken  and  the  test  made.  The  trail 
was  warm  and  easily  followed,  and  a 
large  bloodhound  galloped  over  it  at  full 
speed,  catching  sight  of  the  fugitive  as 
he  was  jumping  the  jail  fence  after  a 
long  circuit.  Instead  of  following  the 
trail  further,  the  dog  took  a  short  cut 
through  a  gate  and  attempted  to  cut  he 
man  off.  The  darkey  sprinted  as  he 
never  had  before,  and  fled  by  the  sheriff, 
who  came  to  the  rescue,  escaping  the  dog 
by  a  few  feet.  With  difficulty  the  brute 
was  beaten  under  control ;  he  wanted  that 
nigger  and  wanted  him  bad,  and  would 
have  got  him  but  for  the  timely  arrival 
of  the  sheriff.  That  night  when  the  cook 
went  to  the  yard  for  wood,  the  dog  made 
a  dash  for  him,  and  the  officers  were 
compelled  to  tie  it  up  before  the  terrified 
cook  dare  venture  into  the  yard. 

The  cook  had  always  fed  the  dog,  and 
had  every  reason  to  believe  he  was  im- 
mune ft-om  its  ferocious  instincts,  but  he 
does  not  make  any  more  wagers  to  that 
effect  now. 

Not  long  since  Sheriff  Perry  with  two 
dogs  and  two  deputies  pursued  an  es- 
caped prisoner.  When  the  trail  was  dis- 
covered, Deputy  Snowden  took  charge  of 
the  dogs,  following  them  on  foot,  while 
Sheriff  Perry  and  Deputy  Sabate  drove 
along  the  road  in  a  wagon.  The  trail  led 
into  the  woods,  through  scrub  and  forest, 
marsh  and  creeks.    The  dogs  warmed  to 


the  work  and  followed  without  the 
slightest  difficulty  the  scent  of  the  fleeing 
prisoner. 

Again  and  again  the  trail  left  the 
woods  and  led  down  the  high  road.  The 
man,  with  great  cunning,  kept  to  the 
middle  of  the  road  in  tne  horse  path, 
presumably  for  the  purpose  of  confusing 
dogs  by  having  his  trail  obliterated  by 
passing  teams,  but  the  dogs  were  not 
fooled,  and  were  close  behind  him  when 
his  track  led  across  the  road  near  the 
Reyes  place  at  Moultrie.  On  striking 
into  the  woods  again  the  dogs  headed 
for  a  creek  near  Fort  Payton,  and  the 
officers  arrived  just  in  time,  for  the 
man's  further  progress  was  blockaded 
by  the  creek,  and  the  dogs  were  ahnost 
upon  him.  He  sped  for  the  nearest  tree, 
and  up  he  went,  while  the  loud  baying  of 
the  dogs  notified  the  officers  that  their 
quarry  was  run  to  earth.  When  the 
prisoner  saw  the  officers  he  was  unable 
to  hide  his  chagrin,  and  submitted  in 
sullen  silence. 


Ehnployment  of  Bleetri«lty  In  America. 

America  leads  the  way  in  the  appli- 
cation of  electricity.  In  his  presiden- 
tial address  to  the  British  Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers  Mr.  Kaye  Gray 
mentioned  a  plate-glass  works  in  which 
there  were  four  generating  sets  of  4,- 
000  kilowatts  each  and  one  of  350  kilo- 
watts; there  were  also  twenty  motors 
of  450  horse-power  each  and  twenty  of 
200  horse-power.  Another  concern 
using  electricity  on  a  large  scale  was  a 
colliery,  which  possesses  a  plant  of  2,- 
900  kilowatts  capacity  and  comprises 
forty-four  mining  locomotives  and  sev- 
enty-five miles  of  underground  trolley 
wire.  Th^  dominating  factor  in  regard 
to  the  employment  of  electric  power  is, 
of  course,  that  of  efficiency  compared 
with  cost.  Mr.  Gray  made  a  compari- 
son between  the  Carnegie  works  and 
Krupp's  at  Essen.  "At  the  Carnegie 
works,"  he  said,  "electricity  is  used  for 
almost  everything  requiring  power.  It 
is  stated  that  in  the  Homestead  steel 
works  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  aid  of 
electricity  4,000  men  make  as  much 
steel  as  is  made  at  Krupp's  with  15,- 
000  men." 


Senator  Lodge  oi  Recifrocity 
.   witl  Canada. 


A  meeting  of  the  Middlesex  Club  in 
Boston  to  consider  the  subject  of  reci- 
procity with  Canada  was  addressed  by 
CongTjessman  Foss  and  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Blackwell,  who  argued  in  favor  of  reci- 
procity, while  Senator  Lodge,  Congress- 
man Gardner  and  ex-Congressman 
Walker  expressed  opposition,  not  so 
much  to  the  idea  as  to  the  form  of  the 
proposition. 

Of  all  these  speeches  that  of  Senator 
Lodge  is  easily  the  most  important,  both 
from  the  matter  and  the  position  of  the 
speaker.  He  is  a  man  who  can  do  some- 
thing to  promote  reciprocity,  if  he  will, 
and  as  we  read  his  speech  he  is  willing 
to  assist  in  ]t>rin^ng  about  a  commercial 
arrangement  with  Canada  on  certain 
well-defined  lines.  Senator  Lodge  said, 
very  truly,  that  reciprocity  is  a  question 
'of  detail;  in  other  words,  what  can  or 
will  you  give  in  return  for  what  you  de- 
sire the  Qinadians  to  give  you  ?  General 
declarations  in  favor  of  reciprocity,  he 
maintained,  avail  nothing.  Elaborating 
this  point  Senator  Lodge  said: 

"You  can  pass  a  law  which  will  give 
'the  president  of  the  United  States  the 
authority,  whenever  Canada  shall  make 
certain  reductions  in  her  tariif,  to  pro- 
claim certain  reductions  in  our  tariff. 
And  if  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
.'of  Massachusetts  will  agree  upon  a  bill 
of  that  nature — will  ..agree  upon  the  re- 
ductions that  they  are  ready  to  g^ve  in 
return  for  certain  reductions  from  Can- 
ada, you  will  find  the  Republican  delega- 
tion from  Massachusetts  most  earnest  to 


carry  out  their  wishes  and  secure  action 
.  upon  it. 

These  words  are  timely.  They  carr> 
advice  that  must  be  acted  on  if  our  busi- 
nessmen favoring  more  liberal  arrange- 
ments with  Canada  are  to  make  any 
progress.  If  they  go  before  Congress 
with  a  mere  string  of  generalities  they 
will  have  their  labor  for  their  pains.  If 
when  asked  "What  do  you  want?"  they 
reply  '*In  a  general  way,  everything," 
they  are  extremely  likely  to  obtain  noth- 
ing. 

The  establishment  of  reciprocity  with 
Canada,  once  it  is  decided  that  it  is  de- 
sirable, is  likely  to  be  attended  with  pa- 
tience-taxing difficulties,  and  these  will 
be  greatly  increased  if  we  approach  the 
Canadians  with  a  vague  or  loosely  drawn 
proposition.  That  we  must  make  the 
overtures  seems  to  us  plain.  Whether 
it  is  our  fault  or  our  misfortune,  the 
time  lias  gone  by  when  we  can  expect 
the  Canadians  to  approach  us  with  com- 
mercial olive  branches  in  their  hands. 
The  Liberal  Government  of  Canada  is 
only  a  little  less  protectionist  than  the 
Conservative  opposition.  It  has  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  making  gifts  in  any 
future  commercial  arrangements  with 
the  United  States  it  may  consummate. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  bargain  with 
the  closest  watch  over  Canadian  protect- 
ed interests.  It  wants  to  keep  in  office, 
and  it  seeks  to  avoid  giving  offense  to 
Canadian  manufacturers  that  would  send 
their  influence  and  their  funds  over  to 
the  opposition. 


A  MAGAZINE  OP  THE  TIMES 


Would  Delirer  the  Mewwce. 

New  office  boys  are  always  a  subject 
of  interesting  comment.  This  is  the  lat- 
est about  him  and  it's  good:  The  new 
office  boy  has  the  hardest  time  ever.  In 
the  first  place,  every  other  boy  feels  his 
superiority  by  reason  of  long  service  in 
the  business.  The  new  boy  looks  to 
learn  and  learns  to  look,  but  first  dig- 
ging is  a  bit  awkward,  and  he  feels  it. 
The  other  morning  the  information  bu- 
reau called  up  the  editorial  department 
of  the  Buffalo  Times  to  mquire  the  date 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday.  The 
new  boy  received  the  message.  He  went 
off  on  a  jerky  little  circuit  around  the 
room,  got  himself  befuddled  and  finally 
landed  back  at  the  telephone  with  this 
message : 

"Mr.  Lincoln  isn't  in  now,  but  when 
he  comes  in  I'll  ask  him !" 


had  stood  in  various  positions  for  over 
an  hour.  When  I  asked  him  what  I 
should  pay  him,  he  replied : 

"  *Wal,  I  reckon  a  nickel  will  do.' 
»     "I  showed  him  the  sketches  and  asked 
his  opinion. 

"  Tears  ter  me  it's  mighty  puddlin* 
business  fer  a  man  ter  be  doin'.  But 
then  yew  couldn't  be  throwin'  money 
away  like  this  fer  me  doin'  nothin'  but 
standin'  still,  so  I  reckon  it  must  pay  yew 
suthin'.' " 


Amdrew  JaekooB's  Jockey. 

A  letter  was  received  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  recently  from  Alston  Gibson,  of 
Galena,  Ala.,  asking  co-operation  from 
horsemen  for  making  his  115th  birthday 
a  success. 

Gibson  is  the  oldest  living  jockey  in 
the  world.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury he  rode  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson's  fa- 
mous horse  Truxton  in  many  victories 
from  a  quarter  mile  to  four-mile  heats, 
and  history  records  that  Gibson's  victory 
on  Truxton  in  the  $5,000  match  with 
Irving  Plowboy,  mile  heats,  was  respon- 
sible for  the  duel  that  followed  the  con- 
troversy between  Gens.  Jackson  and 
Dickerson. 

Gibson  has  been  retired  from  the  sad- 
dle for  many  years.  He  joined  fortunes 
with  Davy  Crockett  in  a  pioneer  expe- 
dition and  had  an  acquaintance  with 
Daniel  Boone.  His  wife  is  still  living 
and  is  past  90  years  of  age. 


Train  Was  the  TVliole  Show. 

One  of  the  many  odd  incidents  that 
marked  the  life  of  tihe  late  George  Fran- 
cis Train,  the  noted  financier,  was  told 
shortly  after  his  death. 

"When  Train  was  very  mudi  in  the 
public  eye  a  few  years  ago,"  said  the 
speaker,  "Steve  Brodie,  the  bridge  jump- 
er, had  reached  the  height  of  his  renown 
and  was  making  money  out  of  his  sa- 
loon. He  wished  to  increase  his  *pilc,* 
and  he  conceived  an  idea  to  have  some 
one  write  a  play,  the  feature  of  which 
was  to  be  a  scene  wherein  the  hero 
would  leap  from  the  Brooklyn  bridge. 

"Brodie  wrote  to  Train,  who  at  the 
time  was  getting  more  space  in  the  news 
columns  of  the  papers  than  any  other 
person.  He  proposed  that  they  form  a 
partnership  in  the  prospective  melodrama 
and  that  both  of  them  appear  in  the  play 
as  stars,  dividing  equally  the  proceeds  of 
their  venture,  which  Brodie  told  Train 
would  amount  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
The  eccentric  financier  did  not  know 
Brodie,  and  the  unique  and  characteristic 
reply  he  sent  to  him  was  shown  by  the 
bridge  jumper  with  an  air  of  injured 
pride.    Here  it  is : 

"'Mr.  Brodie:   No.   Thanks.    I've  al- 
ways been  the  whole  show  myself. 

TRAIN/ ' 


An  Inferenee  of  Indolence. 

No  one  else  draws  the  truly  Southern 
darkey  and  "cracker"  as  ,Mr.  Kemble 
does.  He  understands  and  appreciates 
them  both  artistically  and  humanly.  Not 
long  ago  he  was  working  in  Georgia. 

"I  was  sketching,"  he  said,  "an  angu- 
lar cracker  who  was  posing  for  me.  He 


A4  If  He  Coiddi 

Mr.  Outlate — It  was  business  that  de- 
tained me  last  night. 

Mrs.  Outlate— Yes? 

Mr.  Outlate— Yes.  You  know  I 
wouldn't  deceive  you. 

Mrs.  Outlate— No,  John,  you  wouldn't 
deceive  me — no  matter  what  you  said. 


The  ForesterSo 


OLTTLINE    OF    THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    A    GREAT    FRATERNAL    ORDER. 


The  Independent  Order  of  Foresters 
was  founded  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  June 
17,  1874.  In  1 88 1  the  order  was  rcorgan; 
ized,  and  changed  from  a  deat!i  assess- 
ment society  to  its  present  plan,  and 
began  business  under  its  new  system  on 
July  I,  1 881,  without  a  dollar  in  its  treas- 
ury. After  having  paid  all  benefit  claims 
and  heavy  management  expenses,  in- 
curred chiefly  in  planting  the  order  in 
new  territory,  there  remains  the  princely 
surplus   of  $7,652,802.17.     Today   the 


and  also  the  supreme  governing  body  of 
the  order,  and  is  the  final  court  of  appeal 
in  all  cases.  It  is  composed  of  its  offi- 
cers, who  are  elected  or  appointed  at 
each  regular  triennial  session  thereof, 
and  the  representatives  elected  by  the 
High  Courts  in  the  various  states  and 
provinces  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, in  the  British  Isles,  and  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  in  Australia.  Seven  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  Supreme  Court  form 
the  Executive  Council,  who,  in  the  in- 
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order  extends  over  the  major  portion  of 
the  United  States,  all  of  Canada,  and 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  has  been  introduced  into  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Australia.  The  government 
of  the  order  is  vested  in  a  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  the  High  Courts  and  the 
Subordinate  and  Companion  Courts  scact- 
tered  throughout  its  jurisdiction,  and  is 
not  only  representative,  but  thoroughly 
■democratic,  and  simple  in  the  extreme. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  the  legislative 


terim  of  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  manage  tfie  affairs  of  the  order 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  its 
constitution  and  laws. 

The  High  Courts,  which  correspond  to 
Grand  Lodges  of  other  societies,  have 
the  care  of  the  order  in  each  country, 
province  or  state,  and  are  composed  of 
their  officers,  who  are  elected  annudly 
or  biennially,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
delegates  elected  by  the  courts  within 
their  respective  territorial  jurisdictions. 
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At  the  present  time  there  are  eleven 
High  Courts  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada ; 
twenty-two  in  the  United  States,  their 
jurisdictions  extending  from  Maine  to 
California ;  nine  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
one  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  eight  in 
Australia. 

Courts  may  be  located  in  any  healthful 
locality  where  a  sufficient  number  of  suit- 
able persons  are  found  willing  to  join 
hands  for  the  mutual  protection  of  tnem- 
selves  and  families,  and  to  apply  for  a 
charter.     The  courts  are  controlled  and 


managed  by  the  members  thereof.  Courts 
are  excellent  educational  centers  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  their  members 
in  parliamentary  procedure,  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  business  and  in  habits  of 
thrift  and  self-reliance^  From  them 
delegates  are  sent  to  the  various  High 
Courts,  which,  as  already  stated,  elect  the 
representatives  who  constitute  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  is  therefore  pre-emi- 
nently an  order  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people." 


Tfce  Rockefeller  Captain* 

The  great  ship  labored  heavily  in  the 
storm. 

"Captain,"  implored  the  passengers, 
"have  you  tried  everything  to  save  us?" 

"Everything,"  replied  the  captain, 
"but  one.  There  is  a  cargo  of  oil  iti  the 
hold"— 

"Then  why,  in  heaven's  name,  do 
you  not  pour  it  on  the  troubled 
waters?"  they  demanded  indignantly. 

"Because,"  replied  the  captain,  shak- 
ing his  head  helplessly,  "we  have  just 
received  a  Marconigram  stating  that  oil 
has  been  advanced  two  points  and  is 
likely  to  go  higher.  It  were  cheaper 
for  us  to  drown-" 


Tke  Btef^romfaiv  Svkjeet. 

. .  Kitty — "Well,  George  has  asked  me 
the  momentous  question." 

Bertha — "Then  he  has  really  pro- 
posed ?" 

Kitty — "Oh,  dear,  no!  He  merely 
wanted  to  know  whether  it  is  going  to 
be  horse  or  the  auto  at  the  mountains 
this  summer." 


A  BMTtOK  Toatk'fl  PklUMOpkr* 

Mother — ^"Johnny,  do  stop  teasing 
that  cat.  How  would  you  like  to  be 
treated  so,  do  you  suppose,  if  you  were 
a  cat?" 

Johnny — "In  that  case,  I  presume  I 
should  have  a  bias  the  same  as  Kitty 
has;  but  don't  you  think  it  quite  un- 
necessary to  suppose  anything  so  fanci- 
ful, mamma?" 


Ome  IKraT-  to  Save. 

"Smith,  have  you  saved  anything?" 

"Yes ;  thousands  of  dollars." 

"In  what  way?" 

"Oh — there's  a  big*  fortune  in  Scot- 
land coming  to  the  Smith  family,  and 
I've  never  spent  a  cent  trying  to  get  in 
on  it." 


He   MuNt    Have   Heard   BrerTtklMv* 

Niblick — Solomon  was  the  wise  man. 
He  knew  all  that  there  was  to  know. 

Foozle — Naturally;  a  man  with  his 
extensive  assortment  of  wives  must  have 
heard  all  that  was  going  on. 


Am  EMIiieatloa  at  Leu  tkaa  Coat 

"But,"  protested  the  broker  who  had 
advertised  for  a  confidential  clerk,  "you 
want  too  much  salary." 

"I've  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  the  brokerage  business,"  urged  the' 
applicant. 

"But  you  ask  too  much  for  it" 
"My  dear  sir,  I  assure  you  I'm  offer- 
ing it  to  you  for  much  less  than  it  cost 
me." 


Am  OppeaeAfa  Sarcaaak 

"Ah  I"  cried  the  first  golfer,  gleefully, 
after  making  a  lucky  stroke,  "that  was 
clever,  eh?" 

"Huh!"  snorted  his  opponent,  dis- 
gustedly, "you  carry  an  accident  insur- 
ance policy,  don't  you?" 

"Yes.    Why?" 

"You  should  collect  it  after  that  shot." 


Teleploie  Progress  ii  MIcMgai. 

A  THOUSAND   ADDITIONAL   MILES   THIS 
YEAR  TO  THE  MICHIGAN  STATE  SYSTEM. 

by  W.  A.  JACKSON. 


At  the  end  of  the  year  there  will  be 
upward  of  70,000  subscribers  connected 
to  the  Michigan  State  Telephone  S3rstem, 
an  increase  of  more  than  15,000  for  the 
year,  and  approximately  36,000  miles  of 
copper  metallic  circuit  in  our  interurban 
toll  system,  reaching  every  dty,  village 
and  hamlet  in  the  state. 

Our  recently  completed  contract  witli 
the  Pere  Marquette  giving  us  over  1,000 
miles  of  right-of-way  over  that  system 
will  enable  us  to  build  trunk  lines  which 
will  give  absolutely  perfect  service,  and 
will  enable  us  -to  reach  from  one  end  of 
the  state  to  the  other. 

This  will  place  these  lines  free  from 
foliage  and  other  interference  and  lay 
the  foundation  for  practical  and  uninter- 
rupted inter-communicating  state  ex- 
change. In  building  lines  over  the  pub- 
lic highways  the  foliage  is  a  never  pres- 
ent annoyance.  It  makes  the  lines  noisy, 
crosses  them  and  interferes  in  other  ways 
with  the  service. 

Our  trunk  lines  are  completed  to 
Saginaw,  and  the  company  are  now 
building  from  St.  Joseph  north  on  the 
right-of-way.  By  taking  a  map  of  the 
Pere  Marquette  you  can  see  how  the  line 
will  reach  out  into  the  state;  and  in  the 


upper  peninsula  we  have  secured  the 
same  rights  on  the  right-of-way  of  the 
Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  farmers  are  taking  tele- 
phones. We  are  installing  them  very 
rapidly,  and  within  the  last  six  months 
have  run  lines  for  2,000  farmers  in 
Washtenaw  county  alone.  It  is  a  class  of 
business  in  which  there  is  not  very  big 
money,  but  it  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
lines  of  the  subscribers.  In  many  cases 
the  farmers  are  connected  with  local  ex- 
changes, and  in  other  cases  they  run 
small  exchanges  of  their  own. 

'The  earnings  of  the  company  are  in- 
creasing in  the  same  ratio  as  the  sub- 
scribers. There  are  a  number  of  im- 
provements to  be  made,  and  they  all  cost 
money.  But  we  are  free  to  state  that 
since  the  organization  of  the  Michigan 
State  Telephone  Co.  on  March  ist,  the 
progress  of  the  business  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  From  a  purely  local  affair, 
the  telephone  business  has  branched  oat 
to  such  a  degree  that  fully  50  per  cent 
of  the  business  is  long  distance,  and  the 
we  now  have  talking  facilities  from 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  to  the  Atlantic 
coast. 


Vr.  Tanderbllt's  Game. 


Much  has  been  heard  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Vanderbilt's .  game  preserve  at 
Biltmore,  N.  C,  and  of  the  means  taken 
to  increase  the  original  stock  of  game 
and  fish  in  the  territory.  During  the 
eight  years  the  preserve  has  been  estab- 
lirfied  trout  and  deer  have  been  liberated, 
the  quail  and  the  wild  turkeys  have  been 
fed,  salt  licks  have  been  maintained  to 
attract  the  deer,  hundreds  of  traps  have 
been  kept  at  work  in  the  woods  for  the 


destruction  of  wildcats,  mink,  'coons  and 
other  vermin ;  forest  rangers  have  pa- 
trolled the  tract;  and  in  all  these  ways 
the  covers  and  waters  have  been  well 
stocked  All  this  has  naturally  given  the 
public  an  impression  that  the  owner  of 
Biltmore  is  a  sportsman ;  but  the  curious 
feature  of  the  Vanderbilt  game  preserve 
is  that  its  owner  never  touches  rod  or 
gun,  and  personally  cares  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  for  fish  and  game. 
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An    AphoriNm   From    lrl«. 

In  the  play  of  "Iris"  occurs  this  pas- 
sage, considered  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  the  drama: 

Iris  Bellamy — "You  said  you  asked 
nothing  more  of  a  woman  than — ^' 

Croker  Harrington — "Than  that  she 
^should  be  beautiful  to  the  eye  and 
getitle  to  the  ear;  that  her  face  should 
brighten  when  I  entered;  her  hand  lin- 
ger in  mine  when  I  departed;  that  she 
should  be  bountiful  to  the  poor,  un- 
afraid of  the  sick  and  unsightly;  fond 
( f  dumb  animals  and  strange  children, 
and  tearful  in  the  sight  of  fine  pictures 
and  at  the  sound  of  rich  music/' 


]lladam  aad  Her  Powerful   Sway* 

Edgar  Howard,  the  well  known  editor 
of  the  Columbus,  Neb.,  Telegram,  takes 
pride  in  the  fact  that  he  never  used  the 
rod.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Howard  was 
visiting  at  the  home  of  a  friend.  After 
dinner  Howard  and  his  host  were  sit- 
ting on  the  front  porch,  while  the  host's 
several  children  were  playing  in  the  yard. 
Let  it  be  understood  right  here  that  this 
host  "spared  the  rod"  in  his  household. 
Perhaps  half  a  dozen  times  this  host 
called  to  his  children,  remonstrating  with 
them  concerning  something  they  were 
doing,  and  Mr.  Howard  observed  that 
little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  re- 
monstrances. 

Turning  to  his  host,  the  Columbus  ed- 
itor said: 

*7ohn,  you  whip  your  children,  don't 
you?" 

"John"  looked  up,  a  bit  surprised,  and 
then  remarked: 

"Indeed,  I  do.  I  find  that  the  rod  can- 
not be  safely  spared,  and  I  apply  it  fre- 
quently and  vigorously." 

Howard  remarked :  "I  knew  you  whip- 
ped them,  because  they  don't  mind  you. 
My  children  mind  me,  and  I  never  whip- 
ped one  of  them  in  my  life." 

Just  then  the  good  wife  of  the  host 
appeared  in  the  doorway,  and,  turning 
to  her,  Howard  said: 

"I  was  just  telling  John  that  I  kaew 
he  whipped  his  children,  because  they 
didn't  mind  him." 

"What?"  retorted  the  wife  and  moth- 
er. "He  never  whipped  one  of  them  in 
his  life." 


The  host  interjected :  "I  told  the  chil- 
dren to  stop  doing  what  they  are  now 
doing,  and  they  paid  no  attention  to  me." 

With  a  snap  of  the  finger  and  one 
word,  the  mother  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  the  children.  Immediately  they 
gave  complete  obedience  to  the  mother's 
authority. 

Sinking  back  into  his  chair,  and  seek- 
ing, with  considerable  difficulty,  to  con- 
ceal the  smile  that  played  over  his  fea- 
tures, the  host  nudged  the  Columbus  ed- 
itor and  remarked: 

"Edgar,  she  does  the  whipping  in  our 
family." 


A  A  EUvht-Hour  Camel. 


The  Somaliand  camel  will  eat  any- 
thing and  can  do  without  drink  for  a 
week  at  a  time,  in  which  respect  he  dif- 
fers from  his  Arabian  brother  who  has 
a  thirst  like  a  London  cabman.  But 
though  accommodating  in  many  respects, 
he  seems  to  have  union  principles,  for 
his  day's  work  is  eight  hours,  in  which 
time  he  will  not  do  more  than  twenty-four 
miles. 


Cod  Fisk  Abvadaat  This  Tear. 

An  amazing  development  of  this 
year's  fishery  on  Newfoundland  Banks 
is  that  whereas  during  the  summer 
months  cod  were  scarce  the  whole  coast 
over,  they  are  now  appearing  in  unex- 
ampled abundance.  The  result  is  that 
"n  many  places  fishermen  who  had 
iiauled  up  their  boats  have  launched 
them  again,  and  are  daily  trawling  the 
waters,  being  rewarded  with  excellent 
catches  of  splendid  cod,  one  being 
brought  into  St.  Johns  this  week  which 
weighed  42  pounds.  Along  the  whole 
eastern  seaboard  the  example  is  spread- 
ing, and  while  bait  is  difficult  to  secure, 
t^rpedients  are  being  adopted  which 
give  satisfactory  results.  Birds  are 
?hot,  and  their  bodies  and  entrails  used 
for  bait,  and  after  the  first  cod  are 
taken,  the  intestines  of  these  are  used  in 
luin.  On  the  south  coast  in  St.  Mary's 
and  Placentia  bays,  where  ice  rarely  is 
seen,  the  pursuit  can  be  continu?d 
longer  if  bait  in  sufficient  quantity  can 
be  obtained.  Winter  fish  is  of  especial- 
ly good  quality. 
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Navigation  was  re-opened  on  the  Mus- 
kegon river  after  a  lapse  of  i8  years, 
when  the  tx>at  Helen  C.  Lamore  made 
her  fest  trip  to  Newaygo.  She  will 
connect  with  the  Milwaukee  and  Chica- 
go boat  lines.  The  Helen  Lamore  draws 
but  20  inches  of  water  when  loaded. 


HveklckerrT'  Pldcem. 


The  Indians  at  Saganing,  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  Chippewa  tribe  in  the  Au 
Sable  part  of  Michigan,  are  preparing 
to  go  north  to  pick  huckleberries.  They 
all  take  tents,  moving  from  place  to 
place  and  find  a  month's  good  employ- 
ment in  the  wild  berry  fields. 


BzteanlT«    Kleetele    Umtm     far 
Mlcklsas. 

The  Kalamazoo  &  Lake  Shore  Trac- 
tion Co.,  of  which  Nat  H.  Stewart,  the 
well  known  lawyer,  is  one  of  the  chief 
promoters,    is    making    headway.     The 


system  when  completed  will  have  tioUey 
lines  running  from  St  Josq^  and  Ben- 
ton Harbor  to  Hagar,  Coloma,  Watcr- 
vhet,  around  Paw  Paw  lake.  Covert, 
South  Haven,  Casco,  Qenn,  E^er,  Gan- 
ges and  Saugatudc  All  of  the  right  of 
way  is  secured  and  300  men  are  now  at 
work  on  parts  of  it  From  Watcrvliet 
tc  Kalamazoo  a  line  will  pass  through 
Hartfort,  Lawrence,  Lake  Cora,  Paw 
Paw,  Mattawan  and  Oshtemo  to  Kalama- 
zoo. The  entire  survey  is  made,  profiles 
and  specifications  for  grading  prepared 
and  most  of  the  right  of  way  secured  tu 
the  city  limits  of  Kalamazoo. 

It  is  all  private  right  of  way.  No 
streets  or  public  roads  will  be  asked  for 
or  used  except  to  cross  and  in  villages 
and  cities  where  private  right  of  way 
cannot  be  had.  All  of  this  part  of  tiie 
system  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

From  Kalamazoo,  north,  another 
branch  will  run  to  Plainwell,  Ots^o,  Al- 
legan and  on  to  Grand  Rapids.  The 
northeast  branch  will  run  from  Kalama- 
zoo with  the  small  towns  on  the  line  to 
Hastings,  Lansing,  Owosso  and  Sagi- 
naw. Then  another  from  Kalamazoo, 
south  to  Schoolcraft,  Three  Rivers  and 
then  southwest  through  the  small  towns 
to  Elkhart,  Ind.  These  lines  complete 
the  system  and  are  now  being  surveyed 
and  connect  with  other  systems,  most  of 
which  are  now  in  operation. 


coia 

A  series  of  shafts  are  being  sunk  along 
the  Rifle  river,  north  and  east  of  Stan- 
dish,  for  coal.  Some  very  good  samples 
have  been  taken  out  in  the  past,  and  if  s 
thought  that  large  beds  of  fine  coal  un- 
derlie tlie  section. 


Hew  StetfOTi  te  W«zf«vi  CmmmtT. 

The  Manistee  &  Northeastern  has  plat- 
ted the  land  one  mile  west  of  Sherman 
where  it  will  locate. a  depot,  and  it  has 
named  the  site  Glengarry.  It  is  now 
hancAing  all  the  freight  in  and  out  from 
that  point  and  for  that  purpose  keeps  an 
agent  there  permanently.  It  is  also  ru- 
mored that  a  cement  plant  will  be  located 
there. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  GREAT  STATE 

What  is  being  done  In  the  field  of  production  in  Michigan. 


[The  Gateway  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
and  publish  In  this  department  brlet  articles, 
giving  trustworthy  Information  rearardlnff 
Important  developmenta  In  Iflehlgan.  Infor- 
mation of  this  sort  will  be  welcomed  and 
printed  without  price  In  conformity  with  the 
policy  of  The  Gateway  to  aid  In  the  material 
growth  of  the  State.] 


Belt  Use  Railroad  BsEtciuilon. 

The  Solvay  Process  Co.,  which  has 
been  directing  the  Delray  Connecting 
Railroad  Co.,  has  taken  over  the  railway 
property,  paying  $23,580.  The  railroad 
is  an  industrial  line  operating  five  switch- 
ing engines  in  the  Solvay  works,  the  De- 
troit Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  the  Detroit-Edison 
Co.,  and  is  two  miles  in  length.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  company  are :  President,  F. 
R.  Hazard ;  vice-president,  A.  H.  Green ; 
superintendent,  R.  E.  Clapp. 


Postmastcni  of  HlclilsaB. 

The  postmasters  of  Michigan,  especial- 
ly the  third  and  fourth  class  men,  think 
they  have  grievances,  and  these  were  dis- 
cussed by  President  W.  E.  Holt,  of  the 
State  Postmasters'  association,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Lansing  convention.  He 
said  there  were  many  inequalities  in  the 
service,  that  fourth  class  postmasters  get 
inadequate  salaries  and  that  some  third 
class  offices  should  have  allowance  for 
additional  clerk  hire.  He  said  rural  free 
delivery  had  deprived  many  small  offices 
of  a  large  share  of  their  receipts  and  that 
several  hundred  fourth  class  offices  had 
been  closed  in  consequence. 


BtectHe  Car  Line  to  Adrian. 

An  electric  car  line  between  Detroit 
and  Adrian  has  been  organized,  the  third 
rail  system  is  intended  to  be  used.  Lead- 
ing Detroit  over  the  Detroit  United  rail- 
way its  cars  will  run  through  Taylor 
Center  to  Romulus,  then  parallel  with  the 
Wabash  to  Belleville,  following  the  Wa- 
bash to  Milan  and  passing  through  Te- 
cumseh  to  Adrian.  The  various  town- 
ships offered  the  use  of  highways,  but 


this  was  declined,  as  the  projnoters  arc 
securing  private  rights  of  way  for  the 
entire  distance,  except  through  the  towns 
ill  order  to  run  their  cars  at  a  high  rate, 
of  speed. 

George  William  Moore,  of  Detroit,, 
says  the  third  rail  system  will  be  used 
except  when  passing  through  towns,  and 
the  construction  of  the  road  will  be  first- 
class.  Nothing  will  be  done  to  secure 
village  ordinances  until  the  private  rights 
of  way  have  been  secured.. 


Coal  in   Sairtnaw   County. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  another  huge 
coal  mine  on  the  Saginaw  county  line, 
south  of  Bay  City.  This  will  be  the  first 
coal  mine  east  of  Saginaw  river  here, 
and  others  are  sure  to  follow.  Over 
$100,000  will  be  spent  for  equipment. 
The  stockholders  of  the  Wenpna  Coal 
Co.  are  the  principal  backers. 


Battle  Creek  Health  Food  Bnstnesa. 

As  an  indication  that  health  food  pros- 
pects are  not  so  dull  at  Battle  Creek,  the 
American  Cereal  Co.  has  given  another 
local  concern,  the  Record  Printing  &  Box 
Co.  an  order  for  1,500,000  cartons.  Four 
local  food  factories  are  shipping  more 
goods  a  week  this  summer  than  during 
any  of  their  previous  summer  experi^ 
ences. 


Hllladale  CoUoffo  to  <3en.  Baldwin. 

The  trustees  of  Hillsdale  college  have 
conferred  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law» 
upon  Brigadier  General  Frank  D.  Bald- 
win, U,  S.  A.,  commanding  the  Colorado 
department  and  now  stationed  at  Den- 
ver. He  was  a  former  student,  has  been 
in  the  army  about  40  years,  commanded 
forces  and  won  three  great  battles  in  tiie 
Philippines,  and  has  the  rare  honor  of 
receiving  two  medals  from  congress  for 
bravery  in  action  and  skill  in  command- 
ing troops. 
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Mlchlsmm  lUlilteflJili  for  South  Aaiorieti. 

Word  has  come  from  the  Andes 
mountains,  in  Argentine,  whence  i,ooo,- 
ooo  white  fish  eggs  were  shipped  from 
the  hatchery  at  Northville  that  90  per 
cent  had  hatched  and  were  doing  well. 


PvhUo  Bvlldlvff  for  TmverM  City. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
pliblic  building  at  Traverse  City  has  been 
awarded  to  John  G.  Schmidt,  of  Toledo, 


O.,  at  $40,859.     The  building  is  to  be 
completed  June  i,  1905. 


Stoek  Ralainff  oa  the  Pine  BarrenB. 

J.  S.  Meilstrup  has  taken  a  large  drove 
of  cattle  overland  to  the  Sage  lands,  neat 
Turner,  Arenac  county.  Stock  raising 
on  a  large  scale  is  being  introduced  there, 
and  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the 
pine  barrens  seems  to  be  nearing  a  satis- 
factory solution. 


THB  TOMBS    OF   RICH   MBN. 


William  C.  Whitney  is  a  marked  addi- 
tion to  that  array  of  capitalists  which  has 
given  distinction  to  Woodlawn,  one  of 
the  cemeteries  of  New  York  city,  includ- 
ing such  names  as  Ogden  Goelet,  C.  P. 
Huntington  and  Jay  Gould.  Formerly 
Greenwood  bore  the  palm,  but  it  has  of 
late  years  been  outstripped,  at  least  in 
point  of  wealth,  by  Woodlawn.  Jay 
Gould's  mausoleum  cost  $75,000,  but  the 
brothers  Goelet  (Robert  and  Ogden) 
built  one  that  cost  $100,000.  It  is  of 
heavy  masonry  and  the  pediment,  which 
is  supported  by  four  Ionic  cohimns, 
weighs  twenty-two  tons.  The  door  is  of 
copper  and  the  massive  style  is  intended 
to  defy  the  hand  of  time.  C.  P.  Hunt- 
ington's mausoleum  is  of  still  higher 
cost,  estimated  at  $150,000.  It  is  42x28 
feet,  the  height  being  24  feet.  The  ma- 
terial is  granite,  but  the  interior  is  of 
Italian  marble  and  the  gates  are  bronze 
with  artistic  designs.  It  is  a  very  notice- 
able fact  that  these  men  died  after  a  brief 
illness.  Jay  Gould  was  dead  before  most 
of  the  public  knew  that  he  was  sick. 
HuntingtcMi  went  to  his  Adirondack 
lodge  to  recruit,  but  soon  returned  in  his 
coffin.  Ogden  Goelet  sailed  on  a  yacht 
cruise  and  the  same  vessel  brought  back 
his  corpse,  and  now  William  C.  Whitney 
is  laid  in  the  grave  after  only  four  days' 
illness. 


Although  Woodlawn  excels  Green- 
.wood  in  the  number  of  capitalists,  the 
latter  can  boast  one  name  identified  with 
the  most  costly  mausoleum  in  America.  I 
refer  of  course  to  John  W.  Mackay,  who 
invested  according  to  estimate  f 400,000 
in  a  place  for  mortuary  rest — ^the  grand- 
est, indeed,  on  this  continent.  It  is  35 
feet  square  and  40  feet  high,  the  dome 
and  floor  being  of  Venetian  mosaic.  The 
granite  cap  of  the  roof  is  twenty  feet 
square  and  weighs  50  tons.  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  Woodlawn  will  equal 
this  work  of  art,  but  Greenwood  also 
ranks  Woodlawn  in  genius,  for  Dewitt 
Clinton  was  buried  there,  and  then  it  also 
contains  the  graves  of  that  wonderful 
trio  of  brain  workers,  Bennett,  Raymond 
and  Greeley.  These  men  often  crossed 
swords  in  editorial  conflict  and  uttered 
bitter  personalities,  but  now  they  rest 
near  each  other,  reminding  one  of  By- 
ron's impressive  words: 

We  have  seen  the  intellectual  race 
Of  giants  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  face, 
But  where  are  these  rivals?    A  few  feet 
Of  sullen  earth    divides    each   winding 

sheet. 
How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the 

grave  which  hushes  all. 


Iidiaa  Stiideits  at  Hampton,  Virginia. 

iy  y.  E.  c. 


The  teacher  at  Hampton  Institute  who 
has  both  Indian  and  negro  students  un- 
der instruction  has  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  most  opposite  quali- 
ties of  the  human  mind.  The  Indian  and 
colored  pupils,  though  trained  there  side 
by  side,  require  altogether  different 
treatment.  Where  the  negro  is  super- 
ficial and  extremely  responsive,  the  In- 
•  dian  is  self-absorbed  and  reserved.  One 
can  get  out  of  the  negro  everything  that 
is  in  him,  and  a  little  more.  But  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  get  anything  out  of 
the  Indian  pupil.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
retentive  and  reflective,  where  the  negro 
may  retain  nothing  and  think  nothing. 

One  day  at  Hampton  an  Indian  boy 
gave  an  extremely  good  recitation— one 
that  proved  that  he  knew  and  understood 
the  lesson.  Next  day  there  were  white 
visitors  at  the  school,  and  the  teacher, 
to  show  off  her  interesting  pupil,  asked 
him  to  repeat  this  recitation.  But  not  a 
word  could  she  get  out  of  him.  She 
coaxed  and  scolded  by  turns,  but  the  boy 
would  not  utter  a  sound.  After  the  visi- 
tors were  gone  the  teacher  said  to  him, 
"Now,  why  wouldn't  you  give  me  that 
lesson?"  And  the  boy  ans.were*d,  "'You 
knew  it ;  they  knew  it ;   I  knew  it." 

That  was  all.  Wasn't  it  enough? 
Every  unspoiled  Indian  is  a  bit  of  a  So- 
cratic  philosopher,  and  this  boy  could  not 
see  the  use  of  rattling  off  a  lot  of  infor- 
mation that  was  familiar  to  all  present. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  find  out 
in  the  case  of  a  newly  arrived  Indian  at 
the  school  is  what  the  child  wants.  He 
really  has  as  many  desires  as  anybody 
else,  but  he  is  unwilling  to  communicate 
them  to  his  white  guardians.  Some  years 
ago  two  Apache  boys  were  brought  to 
Hampton  from  the  military  reservation 
in  Alabama,  where  their  parents  were  in 
captivity.  The  younger  of  the  boys, 
called  Jamie,  was  particularly  silent  and 
reserved,  with  a  taciturnity  which  his 
teachers  took  for  sullenness  and  even 
viciousness.    But  they  are  kind  at  Hamp* 


ton,  and  one  day,  when  one  of  the  teach- 
ers was  going  on  a  trip  to  Norfolk,  she 
resolved  to  take  the  Aapache  boys  with 
her  and  give  them  a  treat,  and  see  if  she 
could  not  break  the  ice  of  their  natures 
in  that  way.  To  further  the  scheme^ 
somebody  gave  each  of  the  boys  a  quar- 
ter, to  spend  for  anything  they  liked. 

Arriving  at  Norfolk,  the  teacher  tpok 
the  boys  about  the  streets.  The  older 
one  soon  spent  his  quarter  tor  some 
trinket,  but  Jamie  displayed  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  anything.  The 
teacher  took  him  to  toy  stores  and  de- 
partment stores — ^he  would  buy  nothing, 
but  gripped  his  quarter  in  his  hand.  She 
offered  him  candy,  and  ice  cream,  and 
soda  water,  and  he  remained  silent  jtnrf 
uninterested. 

She  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  having 
made  her  own  purchases,  was  going 
through  the  main  street  to  return  to  the 
wharf,  when  she  missed  Jamie.  He  had 
•  disappeared.  At  first  the  teacher  was 
alarmed,  but  the  other  boy  pointed  to  a 
millinery  store  nearby,  and  out  of. this 
store  Jamie  presently  emerged,  his  face 
wreathed  in  unwonted  smiles,  and  on  the 
lapel  of  his  coat  there  was  pinned  a  very 
large  bunch  of  artificial  bachelor's  but- 
tons !  He  had  spent  his  quarter  for  thi«i 
bouquet,  and  was  happy. 

The  fact  was  that  Jamie  was  inordi- 
nately fond  of  flowers,  and  these  had 
struck  his  eye.  He  liked  them  all  the 
better  because  they  would  not  wither. 

When  the  Indians  first  came  to  Hamp- 
ton they  died  by  scores.  The  little  bury- 
ing ground  at  the  school  is  full  of  grave- 
stones bearing  pathetic  inscriptions — Eva 
Good  Road,  Sioux;  Clara  Bowed-Head. 
Sioux;  Yellow  Star,  Sioux;  Edith  Yel- 
low-Hair, Tyrol  Pole-ant,  and  so  on. 
Most  of  these  died  of  consumption,  to 
which  they  became  particularly  liable  in 
coming  from  the  plains  to  the  low,  humid 
atmosphere  at  Hampton.  Some  died  of 
a  broken  heart.    * 

Experience  has  taught  the  school  how 
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to  choose  its  Indian  pupils  and  how  to 
take  care  of  them  when  it  gets  them. 
There  is  comparatively  little  sickness  or 
death  among  them  now. 

There  is  more  persistent  sickness 
among  the  half-blood  Indian  children 
and  youths  than  there  is  among  the  full- 
bloods,  but  the  full-bloods  are  much  more 
apt  to  die  when  they  are  taken  ill.  The 
white  blood  seems  to  carry  with  ti*:  a  lia- 
bility to  illness  and  also  a  capability  to 
endure  it.  The  full-blood  has  no  capacity 
for  invalidism.  If  he  is  severely  ill  at  all 
he  is  in  danger  of  death. 

A  remarkably  fine  young  Indian,  the 
son  of  the  famous  fighting  Apache  chief, 
Natchez,  and  the  grandson  of  the  still 
more  famous  one,  Geronimo,  was  for 
some  time  a  student  at  Hampton.  He 
possessed  a  face  and  a  spirit  of  great 
beauty,  and  a  high  order  of  intelligence 
At  the  school  he  acquitted  himself  well, 
"but  refused  to  mingle  with  either  white 
or  colored  people,  and  lived  very  much 
alone,  eating  up  his  soul  in  seclusion. 
Leaving  Hampton,  he  was  sent  back  to 
his  reservation  in  Arizona.  But  here, 
too,  he  found  himself  a  misfit.  He  had 
known  almost  nothing  of  the  reservation 
life,  and  was  as  much  out  of  key  with 
it  as  he  had  been  with  the  social  life 
of  the  East.     Realizing  that  there  was 


no  proper  place  for  him  in  the  world, 
Paul  Natchez  simply  dropped  out  of  it, 
dying  at  the  age  of  20  of  no  traceable 
malady.  His  pathetic  story  is  that  of 
many  another  young  Indian  of  sensitive 
character. 

The  Indians  at  this  and  other  schools 
are  the  very  reverse  of  the  colored  stu- 
dent in  their  unwillingness  to  show 
themselves  off.  When  visitors  pass 
through  the  workrooms  in  the  industrial 
department  at  Hampton  they  note  that 
the  colored  students  show  great  pleasure 
and  pride,  and  meet  any  sort  of  question- 
ing interest  with  eager  response.  The 
Indian  students,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
not  look  up.  They  bury  themselves  in 
their  work.  If  addressed,  they  answer 
with  a  courteous  smile  and  keep  on  at 
work.  Unless  he  addresses  them,  the 
visitor  will  scarcely  get  so  much  from 
any  one  of  them  as  a  glance  through  the 
corner  of  the  eye. 

Every  young  full-blood  thus  employed 
has  the  appearance  not  of  a  laborer  but 
of  a  gentleman  condescending  to  manual 
toil.  He  seems  to  be  saying,  "Well,  this 
is  a  come-down  for  a  man  of  my  qual- 
ity, but  here  goes  for  the  white  man's 
road."  Many  of  them  are  following  this 
road  outside  the  school,  now,  with  ex- 
cellent practical  success. 


Cotton  Proopects. 


Preparations  are  beginning  to  be  made 
for  the  new  crop,  but  these  have  not  pro- 
gressed very  far.  There  is  some  talk  of 
an  increase  in  acreage  this  season,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be  any  increase 
in  the  northern  Alabama  district  because 
of  the  pronounced  scarcity  of  labor.  This 
has  been  the  serious  handicap  in  the  .past 
and  it  will  probably  not  be  without  its 
influence  this  season  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  large  amount  of  money  the  Ne- 
groes have  made,  as  a  result  of  the  high 
prices  of  the  staple,  has  rendered  them 
largely  unfit  for  the  work  in  hand.  Some 
of  the  largest  planters  here  report  the 
leaving  of  large  numbers  of  their  ten- 
ants because  of  this  fact  and  it  is  the 
general  sentiment  here  that  the  labor  will 
be  harder  to  control  this  year  than  ever 


before.  Furthermore  there  is  not  much 
land  available  for  cotton  that  has  not  al- 
ready been  seeded  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  The  planters  have  done  their  best 
to  increase  the  production  of  cotton  in 
accordance  with  the  increasing  needs  of 
the  spinners  of  the  world  and  they  have 
exhausted  almost  every  expedient  in 
their  eflForts  in  this  direction,  including 
the  planting  of  practically  all  of  their 
available  land.  That  they  have  failed  is 
due  to  nature  and  not  themselves.  With 
favorable  conditions  the  last  year  acreage 
would  have  produced  12,500,000  bales 
without  difficulty  and  with  even  a  sim- 
ilar acreage  to  that  of  last  year  the 
largest  crop  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  can  be  produced  under  favorable 
climatic  conditions 
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Story  in  GeograpMcal  Mames-Conities. 


In  the  study  of  geography  the  name  is 
the^  first  fact  we  wish  to  know,  but  the 
origin  of  that  name  is  often  the  last  to 
claim  our  thought.  If  for  any  reason  the 
early  history  of  our  State  should  be  lost 
it  could  be  restored,  for  the  most  part* 
from  the  records  preserved  in  the  names 
of  her  political  divisions  and  natural  fea- 
tures. Her  four  successive  periods — In- 
dian, French,  English  and  Constitutional 
— are  easily  traced.  Even  the  name 
Michigan  comes  from  the  Ojibways, 
Mich-sang-ye-gan  meaning  Land  of  tfie 
Lakes.  What  more  appropriate  name 
could  have  been  given  even  by  a  "pale 
face"  to  a  State  possessing  more  than 
five  thousand  inland  lakes  and  washed 
by  four  fresh- water  seas  ? 

Of  the  eighty-three  present  county 
names  some  thirty  are  of  Indian  origin. 
Not  that  the  "red  man"  named  the  coun- 
ties as  such,  but  rather  that  his  descrip- 
tive titles  were  accepted  by  his  conquer- 
ors or  retained  as  denoting  the  locality 
where  some  powerful  tribe  or  chief  once 
held  sway.  If  you  seek  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Chippewas,  Hurons,  Len- 
awees,  Menominees,  Ottawas  or  Kalkas- 
kas  you  will  find  them  in  or  near  the 
counties  which  bear  their  respective 
names.  Again,  the  prowess  of  two 
mighty  chiefs  is  p«rpetuated  in  Osceola 
and  Missaukee.  Among  descriptive  titles 
we  would  cite  Cheboygan — a  place  of 
ore;  Keweenaw,  a  short  cut  by  water; 
Mackinac,  the  great  turtle ;  Alpena,  good 
partridge  country,  and  Kalamazoo,  boil- 
ing pot.  Transferred  from  local  rivers 
are  the  names  of  Manistee — river  at 
whose  mouth  are  islands;  Newaygo, 
much  water,  Ontonagon,  hunting  river; 
Muskegon,  marshy  river;  Shiawassee, 
straight  running,  and  Washtenaw,  grand 
nver.  Allegan,  Alcona,  Gogebic  and 
Saginaw  are  clearly  Indian.  In  Iosco, 
Sanilac,  Tuscola,  Lelenaw,  Mecosta, 
Ogemaw  and  Oscoda,  Henry  S.  School- 
craft, government  agent  to  the  Indians, 
sought  to  give  aboriginal  names  by  an 


ingenious  combination  of  Indian  syl- 
lables. He  also  has  a  county  named  in 
his  honor.  In  1841  the  names  of  seven- 
teen counties  of  Indian  origin  were 
changed.  Thus  more  than  half  of  our 
counties  now  bear,  or  at  some  time  have 
borne,  names  traceable  to  the  Indians. 

The  period  of  French  occupancy  gave 
us  the  names  of  ten  counties.  Marquette 
and  Baraga  remind  us  of  those  courage- 
ous missionary  fathers ;  St.  Joseph  of  the 
French  patron  Saint ;  Charlevoix  of  the 
tireless  traveler  of  1761 ;  Montcalm  of  the 
brave  general  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Quebec,  and  Montmorency  of  the  great 
French  Constable.  Benzie  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Aux  Bee  Scies.  Grand  Traverse 
means  grand  crossing,  Presque  Isle 
almost  an  island  and  Lapeer  is  evidently 
French. 

But  five  counties  are  named  for  the 
British.  At  the  head  stands  Wayne, 
named  for  Mad  Anthony  Wayne^  the 
Indian  fighter.  St.  Clair  honors  the 
memory  of  the  first  governor  of  the 
Northwest  Territory;  Gladwin,  the 
Major  who  held  Detroit  against  fhe  In- 
dians under  Pontiac;  Macomb,  a  gen- 
*:T2l  of  the  war  of  181 2,  and  Gratiot,  the 
builder  of  Fort  Gratiot  in  1813. 

In  Antrim,  Clare,  Roscommon  and 
Wexford  we  get  a  hint  of  the  Irish  strain 
in  our  population,  being  named  after 
points  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Emmet  im- 
mortalizes the  memory  of  Robert  Em- 
met, the  Irish  patriot  hanged  for  assist- 
ing in  a  rebellion  against  the  English 
government.  Ionia  gets  its  name  from 
the  Greek  and  Isabella  from  the  Spanish 
Queen  who  pledged  her  jewels  to  raise 
funds  for  Columbus. 

Loyalty  to  the  former  home  and  lead- 
ers in  Old  York  State  gave  names  to 
Otsego,  Genesee,  Clinton  and  Kent. 
These  seem  to  be  the  only  counties  to 
bring  their  names  with  them  from  an- 
other State  and  mark  the  immigration 
wave  westward  after  the  war  of  1812, 

As  to  the  governors  of  our  own  Com- 
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monwealth,  three  are  remembered — 
Mason,  the  boy  governor  of  1837 ;  Luce, 
the  farmer  of  Gilead,  and  Alger,  the  gen- 
eral and  statesman;  likewise  three 
presidents,  Monroe,  Van  Buren  and 
Jackson.  Old  Hickory  looked  well  to 
the  honor  of  his  friends.  Thus  during 
his:  administration  he  named  the  counties 
of  Eaton,  Cass,  Livingstone,  Ingham, 
Berrien,  Barry  and  Branch  for  the  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet,  and  Calhoun  for  the 
vice-president.  Crawford  gets  its  name 
from  the  secretary  of  war  under  Monroe, 
and  Dickinson  from  the  postmaster-gen- 
cial  under  Cleveland.  Last,  but  far  from 
least,  of  the  county  names  that  honor 
the  memory  of  some  famous  person  is 
Houghton,  named  for  our  first  geologist. 
The  following  titles  have  no  historical 


significance,  but  suggest  some  character- 
istics of  the  localities  which  they  name: 
Oakland  has  about  a  dozen  species  oi 
oaks.  Hillsdale  is  noted  for  its  *'ups  ana 
rlowns."  Delta  has  the  outlines  of  the 
Greek  letter  of  that  name.  Iron  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  iron  country.  Bay  is  on  our 
largest  arm  of  the  great  lakes,  while 
Oceana  fronts  on  Lake  Michigan,  and 
Lake  is  not  far  back.  Crossed  by  oui 
standard  meridian  and  just  half  way  be- 
tween the  Ohio  line  and  the  straits  lies 
Midland. 

Isle  Royal  and  Manitou — Great  Spint 
— have  been  absorbed  by  Keweenaw  and 
Charlevoix  respectively.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  each  county  name  has  a  history 
back  of  it,  though  but  briefly  told  in  this 
article. 


Kxportfl  of  Gold,  Gralm  aad  MercluiBdiae* 

The  $4,734,801  May  total  of  grain  ex- 
ports was  the  smallest  in  any  month  in 
years,  over  $2,000,000  less  than  in  April, 
$11,000,000  less  than  in  May  last  year, 
$9,000,000  less  than  in  May,  1902,  and 
$21,000,000  less  than  in  May,  1901. 
There  was  a  $3,00,000  decrease  in  cot- 
ton exports  for  the  month,  compared 
with  a  year  ago ;  even  petroleum  fell  oflF, 
as  did  provisions,  and  a  small  gain  in 
cattle  and  hogs  was  the  only  improve- 
ment shown  in  agricultural  exports  of 
May.  The  total  of  such  exports,  $34,- 
697,375,  is  $15,000,000  less  than  last 
year — 30  per  cent.  In  May,  1901,  agri- 
cultural exports  were  twice  as  large, 
$69,000,000.  Yet,  in  face  of  a  May  total 
easily  the  smallest  for  any  month  in  hve 
years  at  least,  the  eleven  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  ended  May  31,  show  $12,000,- 
000  greater  than  the  same  period  of  the 
preceding  year,  the  result  of  the  heavy 
cotton  shipments  of  late  1903. 

The  eleven  months,  though,  are  $57,- 
000,000  behind  the  same  period  of  the 
1900-1901  year.  These  preliminary  fig- 
ures of  exports  indicate  a  total  of  all 
May  shipments  no  greater  than  $75,000,- 
000,  or  $25,000,000  less  than  in  May  last 
year  and  a  record  of  late  years  in  small 
volume  of  May  exports.  In  May,  1896 
— the  panic  year — exports  of  merchan- 
dise reached  a  total  of  only  $66,500,000, 


following  a  $64,250,000  May  total  in 
1895.  From  this  there  was  a  steady  rise 
to  $124,500,000  in  May,  1901,  and  now 
a  drop  to  $75,000,000,  approximately,  in 
May,  1904.    For  the  ten  months  to  April 

30  our  merchandise  exports  exceeded 
imports  by  $449,000,000,  which  was  $89,- 
500,000  greater  than  last  year's  "bal- 
ance" for  the  same  period,  but  $135,500,- 
000  less  than  the  great  export  year,  1900- 
1901. 

Our  shrinkage  in  breadstufls  exports 
is  striking:  From  $200,000,000  in  th*? 
eleven  months  to  May  31,  last  year,  to 
$138,000,000  this  year— $62,000,000,  or 

31  per  cent ;  but  we  have  exported  $361,- 
500,000  worth  of  cotton  in  the  eleven 
months,  $53,000,000,  or  17  per  cent,  more 
than  last  year,  and  have  gained  $10,000,- 
000,  or  17  per  cent,  in  petroleum  exports. 
The  sharp  set-back  in  our  merchandise 
exports  comes  at  a  time  of  great  accumu- 
lation of  funds  in  the  New  York  banks, 
which  makes  the  gold  exports  in  part 
resulting  easy  to  handle.  The  current 
uncertainties  as  to  crop  yield  this  year 
are  heightened  considerably  by  the  lack 
of  foreign  demand.  By  latest  reports  we 
shall  have  a  considerably  better  yield 
than  seemed  possible  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  season's  gold  exports  appear  to  be 
over,  and  there  is  comparatively  little  of 
new  borrowing  by  corporations  now-a- 
days. 


Tlie  EMxer  of  Life, 


6y  y.  SACKVILLE  MARRIN, 


"Immortal/'  said  the  seedy  man,  as  he 
meditatively  eyed  the  ale  with  which  my 
generosity  had  provided  him,  "that's  the 
word.  I  mig^ht  have  been  immortal."  His 
hand  shook,  probably  with  drink 

"The  Poet ,"  I  began. 

"Stop  a  bit,"  said  the  seedy  man. 
"When  I  say  immortal,  I'm  not  talking 
poetry  or  any  of  that  sort.  I  mean  the 
real,  solid  thing.  'O  King,  live  forever  T 
and  all  that  sort  of  business,  you  know." 

I  said  I  was  surprised:  even  that 
seemed  inadequate. 

"If  you'll  listen,  I'll  tell  you  the  yarn," 
he  went  on.  "It  isn't  every  one  I'm  keen 
on  telling  it  to.  But  I  like  your  face." 
He  crammed  tobacco  furiously  into  his 
pipe.  "You  look  as  if  you  might  he  the 
sort*  of  fool  to  believe  it." 

I  passed  over  the  compliment  in  mv  de- 
sire to  hear  more. 

"It  was  when  I  was  younger  than  I 
am,"  said  he.  "I  was  a  bit  smarter  than 
I  am,  too,  in  those  days.'  He  glanced  at 
the  braiding  on  his  shabby. coat.  "I  was 
science  master  at  the  Grammar  School. 
When  1  say  science  master,  I  mean  that 
I  taught  the  third  form  everything  from 
Latin  to  algebra,  and  the  other  forms 
used  to  come  to  me,  to  see  me  mix  up 
all  sorts  of  things  in  bottles ;  things  that 
went  in  like  water  and  came  out  bright 
green — when  they  didn't  come  out  in 
flames  and  smoke,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  I  had  some  dandy  explosions,  1 
can  tell  you.  And  the  smells  I  made 
would  have  brought  up  the  nuisance  in- 
spector in  no  time  if  he  had  ever  done 
any  work  at  all. 

"It  was  about  that  time  I  met  the  old 
buffer.  I  was  a  bit  sweet  on  a  girl  in  a 
tobacco  shop  in  the  town.  Nothing  very 
much,  you  know,  but  I  used  to  go  down 
after  school  hours  and  lean  over  the 
counter  and  talk  to  her.  Lord,  what 
rot  I  did  talk,  too!  Well.  T  was  getting 
back  to  the  school  one  evening,  when  I 
came  across  him.  He  was  leaning  uo 
against  the  wall,  with  his  hands  to  his 


heart,  sort  of  trying  to  suck  in  air.  He 
looked  so  funny,  and  old.  and  pinched, 
and  his  nose  kept  working  so,  that  I 
stopped  by  him.  I  couldn't  do  much,  but 
I  just  looked  serious  and  sympathetic, 
and  if  you'll  believe  me,  the  sight  of  tliat 
old  chap  fighting  so  hard  to  get  his 
breath  had  such  an  effect  upon  me  that 
I  caught  myself  imitating  him. 

"At  last  he  seemed  to  go  a  bit  easier 
and  sort  of  perspired  all  over  his  fore- 
head. As  soon  as  he  could  get  his  breath 
he  gasped  out,  'My  thanks,  friend.  I  am 
better.  Oh,  Lord,  how  long!'  He  tried 
to  walk  and  nearly  fell.  ^Better  or  not,' 
I  told  him,  'I'm  seeing  you  home.' 

"That  was  the  beginning  of  it.  We 
struck  up  a  friendship.  He  didn't  often* 
come  to  my  diggings,  but  I  used  to  mesb 
about  in  his.  I  think  I  told  you  I  knew 
something  about  chemistry.  Bless  you,  I 
was  a  child  to  him.  I  told  you  I  could 
kick  up  a  bit  of  a  smell :  it  was  attar  of 
roses  and  lavender  water  to  his  perform- 
ances. He  had  a  room  full  of  curious 
furnaces  and  retorts;  most  of  them  I 
didn't  know  the  names  of.  And  he  was 
always  brewing  and  distilling  and  pre- 
cipitating in  this  room,  while  I  sat  on  the 
table  and  watched  him.  He  didn't  havt 
as  many  explosions  as  I  did,  but  the  one 
he  did  have  scared  me  away  from  his 
place  for  a  fortnight.  You  see,  he  was 
doing  the  thing  on  a  big  scale. 

"At  last  I  found  what  he  was  after. 
What. do  you  think  it  was?  You'll  never 
guess.  The  old  Johnnie  was  trying  to 
discover  the  Elixir  of  Life.  Of  course 
I  knew  from  my  history  that  lots  of  old 
chaps  in  the  Middle  Ages  went  mad  in 
searching  for  it,  but  I  never  calculated 
to  meet  with  anyone  quite  so  balmy  in 
my  own  time.  But  there  it  was.  He 
wanted  to  get  a  fluid  which  would  make 
him  live  forever. 

"Of  course  when  I  found  this  out  I 
used  to  chaff  the  old  boy.  'When  you've 
made  it,'  I  used  to  say,  'I'll  join  you  in 
a  small  one,  and  I'll  take  mine  with  soda.' 
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He  stood  it  well  enough,  as  a  rule,  but 
now  and  again  he'd  fire  up.  'Oh,  man, 
man!'  he'd  say,  'thoughtless  as  the  fly 
that  perishes  with  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, will  you  dance  and  sing  (I  expect 
he  meant  smoke  and  drink),  will  vou 
dally  with  women'  (I'd  been  telling  nim 
about  the  tobacco  girl),  'while  before  you 
looms  inevitable  darkness  into  which  you 
must  vanish  ?'  'And  a  fat  lot  you  get  out 
of  life,'  I'd  say.  Then  he'd  reply,  'Let 
me  first  make  it  everlasting;  tfien  you 
shall  learn  how  I  will  enjoy  it' 

"That's  the  sort  of  way  we  used  to  go 
on.  I  don't  mind  saying  I  got  fond  of  the 
old  chap,  in  spite  of  his  loose  slate.  I 
should  think  I  knew  him  for  nearly  a 
year;  and  that  brings  me  to  the  end.  I 
trotted  round  to  his  place  one  afternoon 
and  knocked  at  the  doer.  As  a  rule,  his 
housekeeper  C4)ened  it,  but  she  must  have 
been  out,  and  I  heard  him  coming  down- 
stairs. He  didn't  seem  to  be  getting  along 
overfast ;  when  he  opened  the  door  I  saw 
how  weak  he  was,  but  I  saw  something 
else.  He  was  in  a  furious  state  of  ex- 
citement. His  eyes  kind  of  glittered  and 
his  hand  shook  (a  precious  sight  worse 
than  mine  does  now),  and  when  he  tried 
to  speak  to  me  he  sort  of  gurgled  in  his 
throat  and  made  funny  noises. 

"  'Look  here,  old  chap,'  I  said,  'you're 
not  well.  I'm  seeing  you  upstairs  and 
then  I'm  off  for  a  doctor.' 

"That  fetched  him.  He  found  hi^ 
voice.  'Doctor!'  he  kind  of  squeaked, 
clutching  my  arm.  'What  have  I  to  do 
with  doctors?  Congratulate  me,  ofi,  my 
friend!  I've  found  it!  Through  the 
years  I  have  sought  it,  and  at  I^t  it  is 
mine.  This  evening  I  shall  be  born  again 
— ^born  into  eternity !' 

"I  tell  you  I  was  a  bit  taken  aback. 
I'd  been  so  used  to  see  him  messing 
round  without  much  to  show  for  it. that 
I'd  always  looked  on  the. business  as  a 
sort  of  play.  Even  now  I  thought  the 
old  boy  had  made  a  mistake  somewhere. 
But  I  could  see  he  didn't  think  there  was 
any  mistake.  It  took  him  a  good  five 
minutes  to  get  upstairs,  and  on  the  top 
landing  he  had  to  put  his  hand  to  his 
heart  and  suck  in  air. 

"I  followed  him  into  his  room,  and  the 
first  thing  I  came  across  was  a  bundle 
of  closelv  written  papers.     'These,'  he 


said  to  me  'contain  minute  accounts  of 
the  processes  I  have  followed  in  my 
search  for  the  vital  principle  of  life. 
Were  I  to  publish  these  I  should  create 
a  world  of  immortals.  But  that  I  will 
not  do ;  1  alone  must  pass  the  gates  that 
divide  time  from  eternity.-  Yet,  no  1  You 
also,  my  friend,  if  you  have  courage,  may 
share  this  precious  gift  with  me.  These 
papers  must  then  be  destroyed.' 

"He  led  the  way  to  one  of  his  cup- 
boards and  opened  it.  Standing  in  the 
cupboard  was  a  retort  about  half  full  ot 
a  sort  of  golden-greenish  fluid.  You 
know  the  sort  of  thing;  yellow  in  one 
light,  green  in  another;  there's  a  word 
for  it,  only  I've  forgotten  it.  The  top  of 
the  cupboard  was  of  glass,  and  the  things 
looked  uncommonly  pretty  in  the  light. 
As  for  the  old  chap,  when  he  clapped 
eyes  on  it  I  thought  he'd  have  a  fit.  'Be- 
hold itl'  he  said.  'The  Elixir  of  Life  I' 
Friend,  mark  me,  this  time  I  have  made 
no  mistake.  There  can  be  no  error  in 
my  calculations.  There  before  you  stands 
the  fluid  one  draught  of  which  will  pve 
you  life  for  ever.  It  has  but  now  left 
the  furnace.  By  8  this  evening  it  will 
have  cooled,  and  there  will  then  be  virtue 
in  it.  Return  a^  that  hour,  if  you  will, 
and  partake  with  me  in  the  privilege  of 
immortality.  And  now  go — ^go,  my 'friend. 
I  feel  that  I  have  overtaxed  myself  in 
talking ;  it  does  me  harm.  I  have  a  pain 
here'  (sort  of  clutching  at  his  chest)  ;  *I 
must  rest.    Go ;  but  return  at  8.' 

"I  went  off  in  a  funny  state  of  mind, 
I  can  tell  you.  If  you  see  a  man  very 
much  in  earnest  about  anything,  it  sort 
of  makes  you  serious  about  it,  even  if 
you  know  it  to  be  rot.  And  I  knew  the 
old  chap  knew  an  awful  lot  about  chem- 
istry. 

"You  bet  I  turned  up  at  8.  I  hadn't 
made  up  my  mind  whether  I  was  going 
to  drink  any  of  that  fluid,  but  I  wanted 
badly  to  see  him  drink  it.  His  house- 
keeper let  me  in.  'He's  upstairs,  rest- 
ing,' she  said ;  'he  wasn't  to  be  disturbed 
until  you  came.' 

"I  went  upstairs  and  into  his  room. 
He  had  drawn  his  chair  round  to  face 
the  cupboard,  and  he  sat  in  it— dead. 
His  eyes  were  half  opened  and  fixed  on 
tlie  retort.    He  looked  sort  of  peaceful. 

"Rummy  thing,  wasn't  it?"   said   the 
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seedy  man.  'He  sat  there  dead,  with  the 
elixir  in  front  of  him.  It  had  only  got 
to  cool  and  settle,  and  he  couldn't  wait 
for  it.    Deuced  rummy  thing,  I  call  it!" 

He  broke  off;  he  crammed  more  to- 
bacco into  his  pipe.  His  hand  shook,  but 
not  altogether  with  drink.  I  discreetly 
avoided  looking  at  it. 

"You  didn't  taste  the  elixir?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"I  did  not,  sir,"  said  the  seedy  man. 
"I  don't  mind  telling  you  that,  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  I  didn't  seem  to  have 
as   much    use    for    immortality    as    I 


thought  I  should.  You  think  it  over  and 
see  if  you'd  like  to  live  until  you  could 
look  on  Methuselah  as  a  chicken.  Any- 
how, I  didn't  touch  it.  And  when  I  came 
back  next  day  the  retort  was  broken. 
Whether  his  housekeeper  had  been  mess- 
ing round,  or  whether  the  thing  had  sim- 
ply cracked,  I  can't  say.  His  housekeeper, 
I  think,  for  she'd  tidied  up  his  room  and 
burned  all  his  loose  papers." 

There  was  a  pause.  I  nodded.  "Thank 
you,  I  will  have  another,"  said  the  seedy 
man. 


Polite  to  tke  ProfowMir. 

.  It  appears  that  when  a  professor  in 
one  of  our  large  universities  was  visit- 
ing the  city  he  took  supper  in  the  cafe 
of  a  hotel. 

He  is  a  dignified,  rather  austere  man, 
but  the  mellowing  influences  of  a  good 
dinner  made  him  feel  well  disposed 
toward  all  the  world. 

As  he  took  his  hat  from  the  colored 
man  who  had  it  in  charge,  he  noticed 
that  the  man  unhesitatingly  offered  him 
one  which  proved  to  be  the  right  one.  So 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  conde- 
scended to  crack  a  small  joke  with  an 
inferior. 

"How  do  you  know?'  said  he,  smiling 
slightly.  "How  do  vou  know  this  is  my 
hat?" 

"I  do  not  know,  sah,  that  it  is  your 
hat,"  said  the  colored  brother,  with  a 
dignity  equal  to  that  of  his  interlocutor. 
"I  only  know  that  it  is  the  one  you  were 
wearing,  and  the  one  you  gave  to  me.' 

What  the  professor's  answer  was  to 
this-  observation  is  not  down  on  the 
record. 


THB  BIGGEST  TRBB   IN  OHIO. 

The  greatest  tree  ever  seen  by  white 
men  in  Ohio  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
enormous  sycamore,  or,  more  properly, 
buttonwood,  which  stood  in  what  is  now 
Valley  township,  Scioto  county,  in  the 
rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Scioto  river. 

It  was  so  prodigious  in  bulk  that  as 
early  as  1810  it  was  described  in  the 
Cincinnati  "Almanac'  as  one  of  the  nat- 
ural wonders  of  Ohio.     In  June,   1808, 


according  to  what  seems  reliable  testi- 
mony, a  party  of  thirteen  persons,  all  on 
horseback,  rode  into  the  hollow  trunk  of 
this  sycamore,  and  found  that  room 
enough  remained  for  two  more  horses 
and  their  riders.  The  tree  forked  about 
eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  it  was 
hollow  when  first  seen  by  the  white  set- 
tlers. The  circumference  of  the  trunk 
was  about  sixty-three  feet  at  the  base, 
and  five  feet  from  the  earth  it  was  forty- 
two  feet  in  girth.  These  figures  remind 
the  reader  of  the  famous  big  trees  of 
California.  The  opening  into  the  cavity 
within  the  trunk  was  ten  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  nine  and  a  half  feet  high,  and 
the  hollow  was  about  fou'rteen  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  account  which  has  been  preserved 
of  the  fate  of  this  enonnous  tree  is  very 
odd.  It  is  claimed  that  the  giant  button- 
wood  was  kept  uninjured,  as  a  great 
curiosity,  until  the  farm  on  which  it 
stood  was  used  as  a  stock  farm  by  one 
Thomas  Dugan.  This  stock  breeder 
turned  several  valuable  bulls  into  the 
field  where  the  huge  tree  stood,  and  two 
of  them  fought  inside  the  trunk.  In  the 
small  space,  for  a  bull  ring,  the  victor 
was  able  to  prevent  the  escape  of  his 
rival,  and  the  weaker  was  killed.  This 
affair  convinced  Dugan  that  the  largest 
tree  in  Ohio  was  a  menace  to  his  stock, 
and  he  cut  it  down.  Later  hogs  kept  in 
the  same  field  were  attacked  by  cholera, 
and  the  owner  reasoned  that  their  habit 
c  c  lying  inside  the  hollow  stump  was  bad 
for  their  health,  and  so  he  had  the  stump 
removed. 
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Famimg  to  tlie  Norti. 

ADVANTAGES  THE  UPPER  PENINSULA  OFFERS  TO  THE  NEW  SETTLER. 
dy  GEORGE  A,  NEWEIT. 


In  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan 
the  man  desiring  a  home  can  practically 
carve  one  out,  shaping  it  to  meet  his 
fancy.  He  has  an  abundance  of  wood 
and  shade,  has  water  in  plenty  and  an 
atmosphere  he  can  breathe  and  with 
which  his  lungs  may  be  filled  and  his 
system  given  that  tonic  which  builds  up 
muscle,  bone  and  energy.  He  does  not 
have  to  scour  the  surrounding  country  to 
gather  enough  fuel  to  cook  his  dinner, 
nor  does  he  have  to  go  unwashed  from 
a  lack  of  facilities  for  bathing.  In  the 
clearing  of  the  wood  from  his  land  he 
sells  his  maple  and  birch  at  a  price  ample 
to  repay  him  for  his  labor.  And,  too, 
there  are  large  tracts  free  from  timber 
available  to  the  settler,  these  being  places 
suited  to  the  growing  of  grasses,  celerv 
rnd  other  things  that  thrive  on  the  rich 
soil  of  the  low  areas  in  this  region.  Celery 
is  a  fine  crop,  and  nowhere  does  it  thrive 
better  than  here.  The  market  is  broad 
and  the  finer  qualities  are  always  in  de- 
mand at  high  prices.  A  ijioist,  cool  soil, 
such  as  is  afforded  by  the  old  swamp 
levels,  is  desirable,  and  there  is  much  of 
this  that  can  be  secured  with  a  reabc»n- 
able  expenditure  of  labor.  With  the  ex- 
tended production  that  might  come  there 
would  be  no  trouble  in  marketing  the 
crop.  The  quality  of  the  celery  would 
be  its  best  recommendation. 


The  few  trials  that  have  been  made  to 
determine  how  sugar  beets  grow  in  this 
peninsula  prove  they  thrive  amazingly 
well,  the  percentage  of  saccharine  matter 
being  at  the  very  top.  This  industry  is 
cne  the  United  States  is  giving  much  at- 
tention to.  The  beets  can  only  be  grown 
to  best  advantage  in  the  cooler  atmos- 
l^here  of  the  temperate  states,  attaining 
perfection  only  where  dews  are  abundant 
and  the  sun  not  too  hot.  The  peninsula 
now  has  a  sugar  factory  at  Menominee, 
and  we  are  informed  it  is  proving  a 
great  success.  Last  year,  which  was  an 
unusually  wet  and  cold  one,  the  fanners 
of  that  section  found  their  sugar  beet 
crop  the  only  one  that  gave  them  a  profit. 

The  state  experimental  station,  an  en- 
terprise not  sufficiently  well  provided 
with  money  to  conduct  its  affairs  on  a 
scale  demanded  by  the  possibilities  of  this 
district,  has  shown  what  can  be  done  by 
intelligent  direction.  Leo  M.  Geismar, 
the  superintendent,  has  achieved  great 
success  in  the  miniature  farm  he  has  thus 
far  developed.  He  has  grown  grains  and 
roots  that  cannot  be  met  in  size  or  quality 
by  the  lands  of  lower  Michigan,  and  he 
is  enthusiastic  over  the  soil  and  climate 
of  this  region. 

In  the  North  Country  strawberries 
grow,  attaining  a  size  equaling  the  best 
of  any  other  field,  end  possessing  a  flavor 
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none  other  has  yet  presented.  Here  the 
berries  ripen  at  a  time  when  those  from 
more  southern  points  have  become  ex- 
hausted. This  insures  a  market  for  the 
heme  crop,  and  at  fair  prices.  The  north 
ern  berries  are  firmer,  would  stand  trans- 
portation much  better  than  those  shipped 
to  us  earlier  in  the  season,  and  there 
would  be  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  every 
quart  that  could  be  grown. 

With  all  these  roots  and  berries  and 
cereals  mixed  in  there  could  also  be 
something  done  in  the  dairy  line.  In 
our  own  country  there  is  experimenting 
going  on  by  the  Cleveland-Qiffs  Co., 
who  are  maintaining  a  fine  farm,  their 
'*Bellevue,"  a  short  distance  from  the 
city  of  Negaunee.  The  grasses  are  rich, 
and  cheese  might  be  profitably  made. 
Goats  do  well,  and  there  is  much  upland 
upon  which  they  should  wax  fat. 

And  in  the  midst  of  it  all  is  the  minea, 
where  a  market  for  much  of  the  good 
things  of  the  soil  could  be  found.  Added 
to  the  mining,  the  farming,  stockgrow- 
ing,  etc.,  would  lend  a  happy  diversity. 
The  farmer  is  the  most  independent  man 
on  earth  when  he  has  his  lands  and  im- 
provements paid  for,  and  in  this  region 
the  cost  of  the  land  is  not  heavy.  Eas> 
terms  are  made,  and  the  price  per  acre  is 


very  low.  One  will  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  new  homes  met  with  in  driv 
ing  along  the  roads  of  the  upper  penin 
sula.  In  the  most  out-of-the-way  places, 
in  tramping  through  the  woods,  will  be 
found  neat  little  cabins  about  which  the 
ground  has  been  cleared  and  upon  whicli 
fine  crops  are  growing. 

There  is  now  being  much  done  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  country  to  the 
advantages  of  our  region  for  agriculture, 
dairy,  stock  raising,  etc.  Of  the  most 
enterprising  in  this  work  is  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Hibbard,  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  railway, 
who  has  ever  been  a  most  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  good  there  is  within  us  in 
the  lines  mentioned.  In  many  publica- 
tions he  has  persistently  set  forth  the 
favorable  features  of  the  region,  and  has 
been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  bnng  in 
men  with  implements  for  the  tickling  of 
the  soil.  Mr.  MacPherran,  land  commis- 
sioner of  the  same  company,  has  also 
teen  active  along  the  same  lines,  recog- 
nizing the  opportunities  that  are  present 
for  successful  development  of  our  natural 
resources.  These  men  take  a  natural 
pride  in  the  district  in  which  they  live 
and  operate. 


SUNRISE. 

By  E.  NcsbiL 


After  so  many  long  dark  days 

The  sun  shines  down  the  rain-wet  ways, 

And  every  tear  on  every  thorn 

Is  like  a  gem  to  deck  the  mom; 

Because  at  last  Love  comes  my  way. 

And  turns  November  into  May. 

So  many  foolish  loves  and  vain 
Have  flashed  across  my  window-pane — 
Lanterns  and  lamps  whose  borrowed  fire 
Mocked  the  true  sun's  divine  desire: 
And,  through  the  window  I  have  known 
The  fraud,  and  kept  my  house  my  own. 

But  now  the  sun  is  risen,  fling  wide 
Doors,  windows,  to  the  light,  my  pride: 
No  comer  of  my  house  but,  swept 
By  sighs,  and  washed  by  tears,  long  wept. 
Is  clean  to  meet  the  morning's  rays — 
Dear  Love,  dear  sun  of  all  my  days  I 
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The  range  of  cliffs  to  which  the  name 
of  Picture  Rocks  has  been  given,  may 
be  regarded  as  among  the  most  striking 
and  beautiful  features  of  the  scenery  of 
the  Northwest,  and  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  artist  and  the  observer 
of  geological  phenomena. 

They  may  be  described,  in  general 
terms,  as  a  series  of  sandstone  cliffs, 
extending  along  the  south  shores  of 
Lake  Superior  for  about  five  miles  at 
a  point  between  Munising  and  Grand 
Marais,  Michigan.  They  derived  their 
name  from  the  diversity  of  colors  they 
display.     They  are  worn  into  strange 


of  interest  of  these  famous  rocks  is  the 
magnificent  cave  known  as  the  "Grand 
Portal."  Let  one  imagine  him  or  her- 
self in  a  room  460  feel  long,  18  feet 
wide  and  150  to  200  feet  high  to  the 
arched  roof,  a  bulk  of  yellow  sandstone, 
seamed  with  decay,  and  dripping  with 
water.  Shout,  and  the  voice  is  multi- 
piled  a  hundred  fold  by  echoes — ^sharp, 
metallic — that  reverberate  several  sec- 
onds. 

The  water  in  the  cave  increases  in 
depth  as  you  go  out  towards  the  lake, 
and  from  the  bare  rocks  of  the  back 
end  to  about  50  feet  at  the  opening, 


shapes  by  frost  and  storm,  and  stained 
by  a  thousand  dyes  in  every  describable 
variety  of  arrangement,  far  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  describe,  and  all  this 
profusion  is  repeated  mile  after  mile, 
keeping  up  the  interest  by  some  new 
prospect  of  sweeping  curve,  or  abrupt 
angle,  or  fantastic  form. 

The  principal  feature  and  main  point 


and  a  few  rods  from  the  shores  it  is  a 
hundred  feet  or  more.  The  cliff  on 
the  west,  next  to  the  Grand  Portal,  is 
hollowed  out,  forming  an  immense 
cave,  which  increases  every  year.  It  is 
beyond  the  power  of  pen  to  represent 
the  effects  of  the  reflected  light  in  the 
roof  as  seen  in  the  rear.  Especially 
when  the  sun  is  towards  the  west  the 
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bright  light  is  reflected  from  the  waters 
into  the  cavern,  and  undulates  like  a 
sea  of  light  overhead ;  a  picture  in  liv- 
ing colors,  so  tender,  so  quiet — lumin- 
ous, pearly,  grays,  bright  flashes,  cool, 
high  lights  all  warmed  by  the  yellow 
sandstone,  dripping  with  water,  on 
which  the  eflFect  is  thrown.  The  waters 
of  Lake  Superior  undermined  the  foun- 
dations, and  wore  holes  everywhere  in 
the  support  of  the  walls  and  the  Toof 
of  this  beautiful  mass  of  rock  so  much 
that  in  the  year  1901  a  mile  of  the  for- 
mation toppled  into  the  clear  waters  of 
the  lake. 


The  noise  of  the  fall  was  heard  miles 
away  from  the  scene.  A  wave  of  great 
height  was  produced  thereby,  which, 
on  reaching  the  nearest  steam  ships 
miles  away,  though  subsided  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  very  great  damage 
was  done  them,  was  still  stupendous. 
Masses  of  rock  were  by  the  force  of  the 
fall  hurled  a  half  a  mile  inland. 

Thus  in  a  few  minutes  this  great 
mass  of  rock  (Grand  Portal)  suc- 
cumed  to  the  mighty  waves  of  the 
Gitchi  Gummi,  the  great  sea  water,  and 
passed  from  the  eyes  of  mankind  to 
mix  forever  with  the  elements. 


Ills  UiircaM»nablcBe»«« 


She — Oh,  I  would  have  given  any- 
thing to  have  had  it! 

He — Well,  why  didn't  you  buy  it? 

She — Tlie  idea!  They  wanted  half  a 
dollar  for  it. 


FaAcy'fl  Part. 


She — "Cousin  Fred  thinks  there  is  no 
place  that  can  come  up  to  New  York. 
I  wonder  if  all  he  says  about  it  is  true." 

He — "Of  course  it  isn't.  No  sane 
man  who  really  likes  a  place  would  be 
satisfied  with  telling  only  the  truth 
about  it." 


mer  Cniiateir. 


"What  would  you  suggest  as  a  name 
lor  my  new  yacht?" 

"Why,  it  seems  to  me  the  Floating 
Debt  would  be  appropriate." 


Siiw««tiiiff  a  Subject. 


Father — "How  did  you  dare  to  ask  the 
commercial  councillor  to  lend  you  twen- 
ty marks?" 

Son — "Well,  you  know,  he  is  a  silent 
man,  and  I  had  to  make  conversation  " 


David  Up  to  Date. 


Teacher — "Can  any  boy  tell  me  how 
it  was  that  David  prevailed  against  the 
giant  Goliath?" 

Pupil — "My  pa  says  brute  strength 
never  is  in  it  with  the  feller  with  a 
pocketful  of  rocks." 


A  Pulpit  Baaentlal. 

A  young  Scotch  minister,  with  an  ex- 
alted opinion  of  his  forensic  powers,  said 
one  morning  to  his  man  in  the  kirk:  "I 
don't  think,  John,  I  need  put  the  gown 
on;  it's  only  an  encumbrance,  though 
some  folk  seem  to  think  it  makes  a 
preacher  more  impressive." 

Verger  John — "Aye,  aye,  sir,  that's 
just  it;  It  makes  ye  mair  impressive,  an' 
ye  need  it,  sir ;  ye  need  it." 


A  Coaalderate  Jvdse. 


Ex-Secretary  Elihu  Root  was  talking 
about  the  humanity  of  judges. 

"They  are  humane  men,"  he  said.  "I 
could  tell  you  many  moving  stories  of  the 
pain  that  they  have  suffered  in  the  inflic- 
tion of  severe  sentences.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether pleasant  to  be  a  judge. 

"That  is  why  I  cannot  credit  a  story 
that  was  told  me  the  other  day  about  a 
judge  in  the  West.  A  criminal,  on  trial 
before  this  man,  had  been  found  guilty. 
He  was  told  to  rise  and  the  judge  said  to 
him: 

"  'Have  you  ever  been  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment before  ?' 

"'No,  your  honor,'  said  the  criminal, 
and  he  burst  into  tears. 

"  'Well,'  said  the  judge,  'don't  cry. 
You're  going  to  be  now.'  " 


Technical  Art. 

"I  like  his  expression,  but  he  has  a 
very  large  mouth." 

"Oh,  no.  You  see,  this  picture  is  an 
enlargement " 


Combat  of  am  Eagle 
a  Sttirgeoi. 


by  F.  S. 


We  had  been  camped  for  a  few  days 
at  a  point  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Pic  river,  waiting  for  a  few  of  the  party 
who  were  running  a  side  line.  A 
source  of  amusement  was  watching  the 
descent  of  a  large  bald-headed  eagle  in 
the  eddy  back  of  the  point. 

He  would  strike  the  water  with  great 
force,  coming  down  from  an  immense 
height.  At  times  he  would  dive  under 
the  surface  to  reappear  a  moment  or 
two  later,  generally  with  a,  fish 
clutched  in  his  claws;  when  he  would 
fly  (freighted  with  his  fish)  to  a  very 
high  mountain,  on  the  overhanging 
crest  of  which  the  nest  with  his  mate 
and  young  were  quite  visible  to  us  with 
our  field  glass. 

I  had  noticed  his  success  and  jour- 
neys Xo  the  nest  for  two  mornings.  On 
the  third  morning  a  shadow  coming 
across  the  sun's  rays  caused  me  to  look 
up  and  there  was  the  great  bird  at  his 
usual  hunt  to  supply  the  young  eagles 
with  breakfast.  With  his  keen  eye 
piercing  the  river  depths  he  poised  over 
a  particular  spot  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  shot  down  with  the  velocity 
of  a  cannon  ball. 

The  waters  parted  and  the  eagle  was 
lost  to  view.  I  watched  and  waited  to 
s^e  him  emerge  with  his  prey,  but  mo- 


ments lengthened  into  minutes,  and 
minutes  into  a  quarter  of  an  hour^  but 
the  surface  of  the  water  remained  un- 
disturbed. 

What  could  it  mean  ?  Even  if  he  had 
struck  himself  against  some  hidden 
rock  and  been  killed  the  body  would, 
have  floated  to  the  surface.  It  passed 
my  reasoning  powers  to  solve  the  re- 
sult of  that  plunge.  Then  far  down, 
fully  a  quarter  of-  a  mile  off,  I  saw  the 
great  bird  struggling,  either  to  carry 
off  a  heavy  burden  or  to  free  himself 
from  one.  The  waters  were  lashed  into 
foam,  and  the  bird  again  disappeared, 
and  all  was  still. 

This  lasTiing  of  the  water  and  disap- 
pearing was  repeated  again  and  again, 
each  time  further  down  stream.  A 
bend  in  the  river  prevented  my  seeing 
the  final  result.  Calling  one  of  our  men 
from  the  tent,  we  embarked  in  a  canoe 
and  started  down  the  river  to  view  the 
strange  proceeding  closer.  When  we 
had  doubled  the  point  below,  I  saw 
lodged  against  the  beach  in  a  small  bay 
something  that  did  not  look  natural  to 
the  place.  We  paddled  down  and  found 
it  was  my  eagle  fast  fixed  to  a  stur-' 
geon,  fully  six  feet  long.  Both  were 
motionless.  The  king  of  fish  and  the 
king  of  birds  had  met  death. 


At  the  Funeral. 

"They  all  say  that  John  looks  natural ; 
but  he  doesn't  look  natural  to  me.  It  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  when  he 
wasn't  smoking." 

"But  John  isn't  here,  you  know ;  lie  is . 
elsewhere." 


A   Structure  of  Stru'vr. 

Maria — "What  did  Martha's  new  hat 
look  like?" 

John — "Goodness,  I  can't  tell;  it 
looked  more  like  a  basket  phaeton  full  of 
flowers  than  anything  else.' 


Comic  Opera  ii  America. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  FIFTY  YEARS  ON  THE  STAGE. 
by  HENRT  CLAT  BARNABEE. 


Seventy  years  aflfords  one  ample  op- 
portunity to  gatlier  material  for  remin- 
iscences, especially  in  the  line  of  light 
opera.  My  managerial  responsibilities 
did  not  begin  so  long  ago,  but  I  have 
been  told  that  I  am  a  bom  comedian,  and 
I  was  bom  just  seventy  years  ago.  To 
be  absolutely  accurate,  I  was  seventy 
years  yotmg  on  November  14,  1903. 

Chance  is  responsible  for  a  good  many 
successes  and  failures.  For  my  own  part 
I  would  not  have  been  on  the  stage  to- 
day but  for  an  accident.  (I  don't  care  to 
dwell  on  this  point  lest  facetiously  in- 
clined persons  may  feel  themselves 
moved  to  lament,  even  at  this  late  day, 
the  accident.)  Over  fifty  years  ago  I 
was  a  care-free  young  gentleman  of 
business  instincts  in  Boston,  with  an 
acquaintance  embracing  several  members 
of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association. 

An  entertainment  by  this  society  was 
afoot,  the  piece  being  "The  Scholar  of 
Ben  Klorat,"  and  Henry  Parsons  was 
cast  in  one  of  the  important  roles.  A 
few  days  before  the  date  of  the  perform- 
ance Mr.  Parsons  fell  ill,  and  I,  being 
fair  game  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
management,  was  taken  in  tow  to  play 
the  part  I  played  it,  and  thenceforth 
mercantile  plans  were  no  more  to  me.  I 
had  had  grease  paint  on  my  face ;  I  had 
blinked  at  the  footlights ;  and — ^yes,  I  had 
listened  to  the  intoxicating  music  of 
"thunders  of  applause."  Enthusiastic 
friends  told  me  I  was  a  success,  and  I 
fear  I  was  too  willing  to  believe  them. 

This  was  in  1865.  For  a  time  I  did 
not  quite  catch  the  drift  of  my  talent,  and 
entertained  ideas  of  doing  serious  work 
— ^anything  from  "Hamlet"  to  grand 
opera.  But  I  soon  gave  up  this  notion, 
chance  having  taken  a  hand  in  my  af- 
fairs a  second  time.  At  a  benefit  I  was 
called  upon  to  play  Tobie  Twinkle  in 
"All  That  Glitters  Is  Not  Gold,"  and 
later  Aminidab  Sleek  in  "The  Serious 
Family"  and  Harry  Dove  in  "Married 


Life."  One  after  another  these  parts 
clinched  the  comedy  mantle  on  me.  Then 
I  had  the  honor  of  doing  "Box  and  Cox" 
with  William  Warren,  and  I  turned  my 
back  on  heroes  and  heavies  forever. 

I  had  been  in  numerous  church  choirs 
and  was,  therefore,  something  of  a 
singer,  but  I  had  no  thought  of  comic 
opera  until  1879.  It  was  a  happening 
again.  The  Boston  theatre  had  a  piece 
which  lagged  considerably.  Seeking  a 
paying  substitute,  somebody  suggested 
that  an  ideal  company  be  organized  to 
present  "Pinafore."  Our  friends,  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan,  had  an  opinion  of 
Americans  not  at  all  flattering  to  patrons. 
The  opinion  was  formed  because  of  the 
failure  of  "Pinafore"  to  score.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, far  from  being  an  affable  man,  bad 
said  to  his  partner :  "The  d — d  Yankees 
are  so  crazy  over  that  idiotic  frock  that 
they  cannot  appreciate  the  opera."  To 
repeat  brifly  a  history  everyone  familiar 
with  the  theatre  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  is  acquainted  with,  a  com- 
pany was  organized  that  included  Tom 
Karl,  W.  H.  Fessenden,  Mary  Beebe, 
myself  and  other  singers,  who  were  well 
known  at  the  time. 

Presently  we  were  all  on  the  deck  of 
Her  Majesty's  good  ship  and  the  public 
was  crowding  tiie  gtmwales  to  hear  the 
tuneful  music  and  to  laugh  at  the  satiri- 
cal flings  at  English  naval  usages.  By 
this  time  Mr.  Gilbert  concluded  that  the 
"d — d  Yankees"  knew  the  pattern  of 
"that  crazy  little  frock"  (which  was  the 
female  Fauntleroy  costume  of  the  time 
and  as  popular)  and  had  time  to  settle 
down  and  "hear  the  opera."  Other  light 
operas  followed  and  a  permanent  organi- 
zation was  effected  by  Miss  E.  A.  Ober. 
Thus  the  Boston  Ideals  came  into  bein^, 
and  with  them  my  career  as  a  comic 
opera  comedian. 

Unaffable  Mr.  Gilbert  was  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  to  our  manager.  Miss 
Ober.    She  wanted  to  discard  his  operas 
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because  "he  was  so  blessed  cold  and  in- 
dependent," but  her  better  business  judg- 
ment finally  prevailed.  I  think  it  was  by 
means  of  a  lucky  bon  mot  by  which  I 
reached  the  heart  of  the  great  English 
wit.  One  night  he  attended  a  perform- 
ance of  our  "Patience.*  He  was  in  the 
country  when  we  were  rehearsing  it,  but 
he  could  not  be  induced  to  attend  a  re- 
hearsal. In  this  opera,  Bunthome, 
which  I  played,  paraphrasefs  solemnly : 

Oh,  the  dust  of  the  earthy  to-day 
Is  the  earth  of  the  dusty  to-morrow. 

Then  I  added,  quoting  Bunthome,  "A 
little  thing  of  my  own.  But  I  shall  not 
publish  it."  The  night  Mr.  Gilbert  hon- 
ored us  with  his  presence  was  one  of 
those  record-breakers  when  "we  turned 
'em  away."  After  I  had  gravely  assured 
the  audience  that  "the  dust  of  the  earthy 
to-day  is  the  earth  of  the  dusty  to<nor- 
row"  the  applause  was  so  great  that  it 
woke  up  a  baby  who  was  peacefully 
slumbering  in  the  arms  of  its  rtother — 
maybe  it  was  its  mother — ^in  the  balcony. 
The  cries  of  the  child  continued  after 
the  applause  had  subsided.  The  infant, 
metaphorically  speaking,  had  the  centre 
of  the  stage. 

"A  little  thing  of  my  own,"  I  gravely 
repeated.  "But  never  mind,  I  shall  not 
have  it  published."  Whether  it  was  in 
appreciation  of  the  jest  or  to  sympathize 
with  me,  Gilbert  came  behind  the  scenes 
to  meet  me,  and  I  found  him  one  of  the 
most  genial  gentleman  I  had  ever  known. 
Before  we  parted  he  extended  to  me  arid 
Mrs.  Bamabee  a  most  cordial  invitation 
to  visit  him  in  England.  It  was  not  until 
recently  that  I  took  advantage  of  this 
invitation  and  became  his  guest  at  his 
country  place  at  Grim's  Dyke — Greams' 
Dyke,  it  is  sometimes  called ;  in  his  cosey 
den,  where  we  chatted,  we  had  a  fine 
view  of  Windsor  Castle.  Here  we  were 
discussing  rhythm,  rhyme  and  operatic 
pyrotechnics  generally  when  he  suddenly 
exclaimed : 

"Mr.  Bamabee,  you  must  not  return  to 
America  without  meeting  the  finest 
talker  in  Englandi" 

"But  I  have  already  met  him,'  said  I. 

"Where?"  he  asked,  surprised. 

"Right  here." 

"That's  very  good,"  he  laughed,  "but 
I  am  serious.    Follow  me,  if  you  please." 


He  led  me  to  a  hallway,  at  one  end  of 
which,,  gravely  delivering  a  lecture  I  sup- 
pose on  the  fast  dying  art  of  conversa- 
tion to  two  pupils,  was  a  beautiful  green 
parrot. 

"Polly,"  said  Mr.  Gilbert  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  "this  is  my  friend  from  Bos- 
ton, who  will  drink  a  cup  of  tea  with  v» 
if  you  are  agreeable." 

So  sincere  was  my  host's  maimer  that 
I  instinctively  bowed,  much  impressed 
Not  so,  however,  Polly. 

"Boston!  Tea!  Boston!  Teal  Ha- 
ha-ha-ha!  Boston!  Tea!  That's  a 
good  joke.  But  you  can't  fool  me!  This 
is  too  much !"  And  then  followed  a 
deafening  burst  of  derisive  laughter,  in 
which  the  apt  pupils  joined  and  amid 
which  the  words  "Boston"  and  "tea'* 
were  tauntingly  shrieked. 

I  eyed  Mr.  Gilbert  suspiciously.  He 
seemed  embarrassed. 

"I  hope  you  will  pardon  Polly,  Mr* 
Barnabee,"  he  said  most  courteously, 
"for  though  she  was  a  young  bird  at  the 
period  of  '76,  we  have  recalled  those 
painful  scenes  to  her  parrot  mind,  and 
she  evidently  does  not  feel  equal  to 
drinking  a  cup  of  tea  with  a  man  from 
Boston."  I 

"She  is  a  prodigy,"  I  gasped,  as  we 
withdrew. 

"The  finest  talker  in  England,  as  I  told 
you  before,"  said  Mr.  Gilbert. 

It  was  some  days  before  the  mechan- 
ism, as  we  say  in  the  theatre,  of  the  par- 
rot scene  dawned  upon  me,  old  stage 
manager  that  I  was. 

Mr.  Gilbert  is  a  great  stage  manager. 
He  understands  the  lights  and  shades  of 
this  art.  He  knows  choms  values  and 
centre  of  stage  effects  to  a  T.  These 
same  principles  he  applied  to  his  parrot. 
In  the  first  place,  he  taught  her  climaxes, 
any  of  which,  regardless  of  the  parrot's 
own  choice,  he  could  successfully  lead 
up  to,  so  that  the  derisive  laughter, 
"That's  good,"  "That's  a  good  joke,"^ 
etc.,  all  bunched  would  be  an  effective 
finale  for  almost  any  dialogue. 

Mr.  Gilbert  managed  his  selection  of 
words  preceding  this  finale  ingeniously. 
"Boston"  and  "tea"  were  the  words  for 
the  parrot  to  catch  and  repeat.  At  this 
time  I  did  not  notice  the  peculiar,  sharp 
emphasis  Mr.  Gilbert  gave  to  the  words 
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"Boston"  and  "tea,"  while  slurring  the 
other  words  as  well  as  changing  the 
pitch.  Naturally,  I  was  more  interested 
in  the  parrot  at  that  moment  than  in  Mr. 
Gilbert's  remarks  (a  fact  he  counted 
on),  and  at  the  time  the  emphasis  on 
'"Boston"  and  "tea"  passed  my  attention ; 
but  to  Polly,  trained  to  repeat  those 
high-light  words  or  cent  re-of -stage 
words,  they  were  plain  enough.  It  was 
vocal  legerdemain  and  an  interesting 
illustration  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  stagecraft. 

This  form  of  joke  is  not  unusual  with 
Mr.  Gilbert.  He  dearly  loves  it.  His 
famous  harmony  joke  on  Sir  Arthur  Sul- 
livan was  of  the  same  order.  His  art  lies 
in  his  serious  manner  and  earnest  face, 
which  for  a  moment  completely  deceive 
his  victim. 


Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  whose  melodies 
caught  the  popular  ear,  was  in  strong 
contrast  to  Mr.  Gilbert.  The  latter  is  tall, 
hale  and  ruddy,  while  Sir  Arthur  was 
short  and  sallow.  I  think  Sir  Arthur 
never  tired  of  repeating  Tennyson's  con- 
fession that  he  (the  poet)  knew  just  two 
times.  One  was  **God  Save  the  Queen" 
and  the  other  was  not. 

In  this  country  we  have  had  all  man- 
ner of  light  opera.  There  were  the  Emily 
Melville  and  the  Alice  Oates  companies; 
likewise  the  Emma  Abbott  Grand  Eng- 
lish Opera  Company,  but  among  these 
earlier  enterprises  I  believe  the  Boston- 
ians  may  lay  claim  to  being  the  first  pro- 
.duccrs  of  American  compositions,  and 
shall  continue  to  encourage  American 
composers  and  American  librettists. 


HON.  T.  E.  TARSNEY, 

Corporation  Counsel  of  The  City  of  Detroit. 


Poor  aM  CoitCEt  is  Rid. 


by  GEORGE. R.  SIMS. 


I  was  told  that  the  times  were  bad  and 
that  everybody  was  feeling  the  pinch, 
so  the  desire  came  upon  me  to  go  forth 
and  find  a  happy  man. 

I  had  been  zig-zagging  on  my  way 
from  Baker  street  to  the  city.  I  went 
under  the  Marble  Arch  and  rested  awhile 
on  a  seat  in  the  park,  where  I  had  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  a  tramp — ^ 
bom  vagabond  of  the  old  school.  Be- 
cause I  addressed  him  in  the  cant  or 
secret  langiiage  of  his  tribe  he  was 
friendly  and  confidential.  He  confessed 
to  me  that  tramping,  like  most  busi- 
nesses, was  suffering  from  the  general 
depression  of  the  times.  Wayside  hospi- 
tality was  no  longer  on  a  generous  scale, 
and  the  income  from  cadging  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  precarious  as  the 
young  ladies  who  used  to  be  the  easiest 
victims  had  mostly  taken  to  bicycles. 
House  cadging,  which  in  the  old  days 
was  a  fine  art,  had  oeen  reduced  to  a 
forlorn  hope.  An  enterprising  young 
penman  had  succeeded  in  interviewing 
a  tramp  iand  extracting  from  him  the 
secret  signs  of  the  fraternity — the  signs 
that  they  write  on  gates  and  walls  and 
doorposts  as  hints  to  the  next  comer. 
These  had  been  published  in  a  paper  of 
enormous  circulation,  and  many  house- 
holders had  cut  the  article  out  and  kept 
it  for  reference. 

"Why,"  said  my  friend  the  tramp,  "I 
was  in  one  town  on  the  Bath  road  last 
year  where  Fd  always  been  sure  of  half 
a  bull  (half  a  crown)  and  a  lot  of 
broken  victuals  and  blest  if  every  one  of 
the  houses  hadn't  got  our  sign  O  marked 
on  it.  Through  that  fool  as  let  himself 
be  pumped  by  the  newspaper  man  they'd 
found  out  as  O  was  our  tip  for  *Likely 
to  have  you  took  up.' 

"Tramping  the  country's  a  flat's  lay 
to-day.  You  can  make  more  hanging 
about  the  big  towns  and  doing  a  bit  o' 
sham  hawking — ^getting  tickets  for  the 
free  gnib  and  a  hymn  after  it." 

I  gave  my  informant  the  contents  of 


my  tobacco  pouch,  for  which  he  was 
gtateful,  and  made  my  way  through  the 
quaint  old  shepherds'  market  of  May- 
fair  into  Piccadilly,  and  so  by  St.  Jameses 
street  and  Pall  Mall  into  the  Strand. 

At  the  corner  by  Waterloo  Bridge  a 
thinly  clad,  haggard-looking  man,  with 
a  fortnight's  gray  beard  upon  him,  sidled 
up  to  me,  and  in  a  voice  that  suggested 
bronchitis  addressed  me  by  name. 

He  had  the  advantage  of  me,  but  he 
recalled  himself  to  my  memory  with  a 
pleasant  reference  to  Brompton  cemetery 
and  the  monument  to  a  lamented  man- 
ager who  once  presided  over  the  des- 
tinies of  our  national  theatre. 

"You  knew  me  when  he  was  alive,  but 
T  was  doing  well  then — now  I'm  broke. 
I've  been  in  South  Africa — my  health 
gave  way  there.  I  came  back  without  a 
shilling,  and  I  haven't  had  a  show  since. 
I  should  have  been  able  to  tide  over  a 
bit,  but  the  times  are  awful.  Why,  there 
are  men  who  were  getting  their  ten  and 
fifteen  pounds  a  week  two  years  ago 
nearly  as  down  as  I  am — I  meet  'em  and 
I  know." 

He  told  me  such  pitiful  stories  of  the 
effect  of  the  bad  times  upon  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Thespian  army  that  I  felt 
quite  unhappy.  When  we  parted  he 
shook  his  head  and  groaned,  "Awful 
times,  sir,  awful  times." 

I  heard  th«  words  echoing  awav  over 
Waterloo  bridge  to  Misery  Junction, 
where  they  died  in  the  river  fog. 

I  passed  out  of  the  Strand  into  the 
quiet  old  inns  of  the  law  where  I  love  to 
linger  and  lose  myself  in  the  bygone  cen- 
turies, but  the  afternoon  was  dull  and 
the  "awful  times"  were  in  my  ears.  T 
wanted  to  get  among  livelier  scenes,  so  I 
turned  into  Fleet  street  and  made  mv 
way  rapidly  cityward. 

Because  I  did  not  look  about,  not  feel- 
ing inclined  for  any  more  interviews,  T 
only  had  to  stop  and  converse  with  two 
people.  One  was  a  solicitor,  who  told 
me  that  if  it  were  not  for  so  many  of  his 
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clients  getting  ready  for  the  bankruptcy 
court  he  and  his  clerks  would  be  scrib- 
bling on  the  .blotting  paper  for  lack  of 
better  occupation,  and  the  other — in  SU 
Paul's  churchyard — was  a  gentieman  in 
the  wholesale  drapery  line,  who  told  roe 
that  he  was  pretty  busy  because  so  many 
of  his  customers  were  canceling  their 
orders,  and  that  made  a  good  deal  of 
work. 

Along  Cheapside  I  wandered  medita- 
tively to  the  Mansion  House,  where  the 
city  king  reigns  for  a  year  and  departs, 
to  be  known  thenceforth  as  an  alderman 
who  has  "passed  the  chair."  I  always 
stop  and  gaze  at  the  Mansion  House  for 
a  minute  or  two  when  I  am  in  its  neigh- 
borhood and  wonder  whether  any  little 
eirand  boys  ever  look  up  at  it  and  say, 
"One  day  that  shall  be  my  home;  I  will 
be  Lord  Maypr  of  London."  I  looked 
about  me,  but  did  not  see  any  youthful 
face  with  daring  optimism  writ  large 
upon  it.  The  passing  crowd  seemed 
more  or  less  dejected.  But  there  was 
one  youth  in  his  early  teens  who  was 
gazing  somewhat  vacantiy  at  the  great 
gray  palace  of  London's  uncrowned  king. 

It  was  an  intelligent,  thoughtful  face 
on  the  young  shoulders,  and  I  thought  I 
might  at  last  by  accident  have  found  the 
boy  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  an- 
other Whittington. 

So  I  approached  him  and  said  cheer- 
ily, "Now,  my  boy,  are  you  wondering 
whether  you  will  ever  be  Lord  Mayor?" 

"No,  I'm  not,"  replied  the  youth,  look- 
ing up  at  me  sharply,  "I'm  wondering 
where  the  dickens  I  can  get  a  berth. 
I've  been  looking  for  one  for  a  month, 
and  there's  hundreds  like  me.  Things 
are  bad  in  the  city  just  now,  I  can  tell 
you." 

The  young  gentleman  gave  a  casual 
kind  of  nod  and  strolled  away  whistling 
"Hiawatha." 

I  went  on  to  Throgmorton  street, 
through  a  land  familiar  to  me  in  my 
youth,  for  when  the  world  lay  all  before 
me  it  was  my  duty  to  carry  the  checks 
of  a  merchant's  office  daily  through  the 
city  to  the  national  bank  in  Old  Broad 
street,  and  I  arrived  in  Throgmorton 
street  at  the  hour  when,  bareheaded,  the 
golden  youth  of  the  stock  exchange  were 
thronging  the  thoroughfare. 


It  was  not  a  jubilant  crowd.  There 
was  a  listiessness  and  an  apathy 
about  the  young  gentiemen  as  they  came 
out  of  the  courts  and  narrow  alleys  and 
passed  into  the  house  that  told  of  bad 
business  and  depressed  markets. 

Suddenly  I  caught  sight  of  a  man 
whom  I  had  knewn  in  the  days  w^en  be 
was  top-hatted  and  well  groomed  and 
supposed  to  be  "in  the  swim"  in  the  dty. 
I  knew  that  he  had  come  to  grief  and 
dropped  out,  but  I  didn't  know  that  he 
had  dropped  as  far  as  his  clothes  sug- 
gested. He  was  rather  more  th^ 
shabby,  and  his  billycock  had  evidentiy 
seen  a  considerable  amount  of  bad 
weather  unprotected  by  an  umbrella. 

He  smiled  and  nodded  to  me,  and  I 
passed  him  a  conventional  greeting  and 
moved  on,  but  he  walked  by  my  side, 

I  thought  he  was  going  to  say  that 
times  were  very  bad  and  throw  out  a 
hint.  But  it  was  the  unexpected  tiiat 
happened.  He  told  me  that  he  fre- 
quentiy  took  Throgmorton  street  in  his 
fiftemoon  stroll  now  times  were  so  bad 
in  the  house  because  it  added  to  his  en- 
joyment of  life^ 

"You  can't  understand,"  he  said  gayly, 
*'the  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  linger  with 
a  light  heart  where  so  often  in  the  old 
days  I  stood  with  a  heavy  one.  When  I 
read  in  the  papers  (at  the  free  library  in 
which  I  pass  the  morning  when  it  is  wet) 
of  the  terrible  depression  from  which  die 
city  is  suffering,  and  reflect  that  I 
haven't  a  care,  I  smile.  No  more  anxious 
days;  no  more  sleepless  nights.  Panics 
pass  over  me  like  summer  clouds ;  a  war 
affects  me  no  more  than  an  omnibus  acci- 
dent. I  can  remember  the  time  when  I 
opened  my  morning  paper  with  a  shiver 
and  watched  the  tape  in  a  fever  of 
anxiety.  Now  it  is  different.  Good  times 
or  bad  times,  ill  or  well,  my  income  is 
certain.  I  get  a  pound  a  week  from  a 
relative  as  long  as  I  live,  and  nothing 
matters. 

"Consols  may  go  to  zero  and  the  Bank 
of  England  break,  my  position  would  be. 
unaffected.    I'm-  safe." 

He  laughed  aloud.  It  was  the  only 
laugh  I  had  heard  in  London  that  day. 

At  last  I  had  found  my  happy  man. 

He  had  a  pound  a  week  certain  and 
didn't  have  to  earn  it 


Tlie  CleYelaid-Cliffs  Iroi  COo 

ITS  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


The  Cleveland  Cliflfs  Iron  Company, 
of  Lake  Superior,  exhibits  at  the 
World's  Fair  a  large  model  of  its  works 
at  Marquette.  The  model  covers  many 
square  yards,  is  built  of  plaster,  properly 
colored,  and  every  object  on  it  is  sized 
according  to  a  scale. 

Chemical  plants  of  a  similar  character, 
for  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood 
and  the  securing  of  its  by-products,  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  ad- 
junct of  modem  charcoal  furnace  prac- 
tice, but  in  all  cases  except  this,  they 
have  been  built  entirely  distinct  from  the 
furnace  plant,  and  consequently  no  re- 
ciprocal advantage  in  the  way  of  econo- 
mies in  labor,  steam  or  fuel  has  been 
experienced. 

The  conception,  designing  and  execu- 
tion of  this  plant  form  a  notable  instance 
of  the  work  of  an  organization  in  which 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  every  feature 
was  possessed  by  some  member  of  its 
regular  staff. 

Mr.  Wm.  G.  Mather,  Vice-President, 
and  the  active  factor  of  the  Pioneer  Iron 
Company,  had  long  since  cherished  a  de- 
sire to  combine  in  a  plant  of  this  kind 
the  best  results  of  many  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  and  careful  research, 
and  it  stands  to-day  a  working  monu- 
ment of  his  untiring  efforts  and  love  for 
the  undertaking.  To  Mr.  Austin  Far- 
rail,  Superintendent,  the  head  of  the 
Furnace  Department,  was  assigned  the 
work  of  placing  each  feature  in  the 
hands  of  men  capable  in  their  respective 
lines,  of  conferring  with  them  step  by 
step  as  to  design,  proportion  and  practic- 
ability, and  finally  to  assemble  their  work 


into  a  well-balanced,  harmonious  whole. 

At  St.  Louis  there  is  in  connection 
with  the  model  a  series  of  photographs 
intended  to  illustrate  the  business  of  sup- 
plying a  charcoal  furnace  with  its  fuel, 
commencing  with  the  forest,  and  follow- 
ing through  the  whole  process  of  making 
cordwood,  piling,  hauling  and  transport- 
ing it  to  the  kilns,  where  it  is  packed  to 
be  made  into  charcoal. 

Other  photographs  illustrate  methods 
of  mining  iron  ore,  and  its  transporta- 
tion direct  to  the  furnace,  or  through  the 
ore  docks  to  be  loaded  into  modem  ore 
carriers  and  taken  to  other  ports. 

The  visitor  may  study  to  advantage 
the  graphical  exhibit  of  what  may  be 
produced  from  a  given  amount  of  wood, 
iron  ore,  and  limestone  used  as  flux.  It 
is  all  placed  before  his  eyes — ^the  actual 
raw  material  and  the  results,  and  the 
sight  is  most  instructive. 

The  log  of  hard  maple  wood  repre- 
sents in  quantity  just  one-sixteenth  of  a 
cord  of  wood.  Its  equivalent  in  charcoal 
obtained  by  this  process  is  55  pounds — 
the  quantities  of  by-products  obtained 
from  this  amount  of  wood  are  as  shown, 
namely:  13  gallons  of  pyroligneous  add, 
J4  gallon  of  wood  tar,  4  pounds  of  gray 
acetate  of  lime,  and  J4  gallon  of  95  per 
cent  refined  wood  alcohol. 

Reverting  again  to  the  60  pounds  of 
charcoal,  if  this  be  used  as  a  fuel  to 
smelt  the  120  pounds  of  "Lake"  ore  and 
the  30  pounds  of  "Qiffs-Shaft"  ore  in 
mixture,  and  4  pounds  of  limestone  as  a 
flux,  there  will  be  obtained  78  pounds  of 
charcoal  pig  iron,  as  represented  by  the 
exhibit,  and  15  pounds  of  furnace  slag. 
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CRAIG-Y-NOIS— PA'TTPS       CASTLE       IN 
WAL.BS. 

The  frontispiece  in  this  issue  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  conservatory  and  greenhouses 
connected  with  Craig-y-nois  Castle,  in 
Wales,  the  home  of  Madame  Patti,  the 
**Queen  of  Song." 

Craig-y-nois — ^the  Welsh  for  Rock  of 
Night — is  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
Breconshire  about  twenty  miles  from 
Swansea  on  a  little  river  by  the  name 
of  Tawe,  which  is  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
picture,  and  is  some  seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  The  castle  itself  is 
built  of  $tone  in  Italian  style.  The  tower 
is  one  hundred  feet  high.  Tnside  the 
castle  is  a  clock,  which  contains  some 
beautiful  chimes. 

In  the  greenhouse  is  a  well-stocke<l 
aquarium;  in  the  castle  is  a  miniature 
theatre  with  every  appointment  and  a 
seating  capacity  of  nearly  three  hundred. 
I  had  the  privil^gp  of  reading  many  au- 
tograph  letters  from  the  different  crown 
heads  of  Europe,  sent  to  Madame  Patti. 

Sitting  at  th^  bottom  is  President  I. 
D.  Griffith,  of  the  British  Medical  So- 
ciety^^'a9d  wife.  Drs.  Walter  Whitehead, 
William  Collier,  Andrew  Clark,  E,  M. 
Skerritt,  and  many  other  noted  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons- of- Europe,  are  also 
in  the  picture.  Dr.  E.  B.  Smith,  of  De- 
troit, stands  directly  above  President 
Griffith,  he  being  $i  delegate  from  Amer- 
ica to  the  British  Medical  Society.  ' 

_  • 

The  JavatlAv  €ar  Man's  Kaowln*  Hone. 

A  car  or  bus  filled  with  inside  passen- 
gers was  gping  slowly  up  a  long  hill  in 
County  .Wicklow,  Ireland.  The  driver 
leaped  down  from  his  seat  in  front  and 
walked  by  the  side  of  the  horse.  The 
poor  beast  toiled  slowly  and  wearily,  but 
the  six  passengers  inside  were  too  busily 
dgagfed  in  conversation  to  notice  how 
siowly  the  car  progressed. 

Presently  the  driver  opened  the  door 
at  the  rear  of  the  car  and  then  shut  it 
again  with  a  slam.  The  passengers 
started,  but  thought  the  driver  was  only 
assuring  himself  that  the  door  was  se- 
curely closed. 

A  second  time  the  fellow  opened  and 
closed  the  door.  The  travelers  turned 
round  angrily  and  asked  why  he  dis- 
turbed them  in  that  manner. 


"Whist!"  whispered  the  fellow.  "Don't 
spake  so  loud.    She'll  overhear  us." 

"Who  is  *she>'" 

"The  mare.  Spake  low,"  he  continued, 
holding  his  hand  before  his  face.  *'Sure, 
I'm  deceiving  the  craytliure!  Every 
time  she  hears  the  door  slamming  that 
way  she  thinks  one  of  ye  is  getting  down 
to  walk  up  the  hill,  and  that  rises  her 
spirits." 

New   B«lldlss«    la    Detroit. 

Permits  for  258  new  buildings  to  cost 
$537,000  were  issued  by  the  fire  marshal 
in  May.  The  same  month  last  year  there 
were  360  permits  issued  for  buildings  to 
cost  $1,202,800,  which  included  the  Pe- 
nobscot building,  to  cost  $500,000.  Per- 
mits for  67  additions  to  buildings  were 
issued  in  May,  to  cost  $49,700,  compared 
with  51  permits  for  the  same  month  last 
year,  amounting  to  $61,100. 


Tlmker  Deal  la   Charlevoix. 

The  plant  of  the  Litchfield-Stevens 
Lumber  Co.,  insolvent,  of  Cross  Village, 
together  with  all  of  their  timber  land, 
has  been  sold  to  Cadillac  parties.  The 
deal  is  one  o^  the  Urgest  ever  made  in 
that  section  and  the  timber  lands  com- 
prise several  thousand  acres,  mostly  lo- 
cated in  the  northern  part  of  Charlevoix 
county. 


CeoMat  la  Geaeaee  Cfmaty. 

A  contract  bias  been  closed  by  the  Lo- 
gan Portland  Cement  Company,  of  Fen- 
ton,  with  the  Elsie  Bridge  Company,  for 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Fen- 
ton  to  the  site  of  the  plant  a  few  mile?^ 
from  that  village  at  Runyan  Lake.  The 
road. is  to  be  ready  for  traffic  early  in 
July. 


Michigan  in  summer  and  where  to 
go  fishing,  two  illustrated  booklets  just 
issued  by  the  passenger  department  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railroad 
tell  of  the  many  summer  resorts  of 
western  Michigan  and  also  where  the 
fishermen  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
landing  the  many  trout  and  the  gamey 
black  bass. 

On  application  to  the»  Passenger  De- 
partment of  the  G.  R.  &  I.  Ry.,  the 
above  booklets  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
address. 
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List  of  Hotels  at  the  Various  Resorts  in  Michigan. 


MAitic  or  HOTCL 

Location 

Prop,  or  Mor. 

Cap. 

Pcr  Day 

Per  Week 

Swift's  House  of  Seven 

Gables 

Harbor  Springs.. . 

Old  JMission 

Charlevoix,  Mich. 
Mt  Clemens,Mich. 
Wequetonsing. . . . 
Walloon  Lake 

Mrs.  John  Swift... 

A.  E.  Porter 

J.  A.  Noble 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Faris.. 
J.  S.  Brubaker  ... 
Henry  McConnell 

..60.. 
..40.. 
.100.. 
..20.. 
.300.. 
..50.. 

)  Meals,  1.00 
)  Board  1.00 

....l.SO.... 

2.00and2.50 

2.50  to  5.00 
....2.00.... 

Meals,  6.00 
Board,   6.00 

Porter  House 

....7.00.... 

Hotel  Elston 

10.00  to  15.00 

The  Tennessee 

7.00  to  9.00 

Wequetonsing  Hotel. . .  7 . . .' 
The  Melrose 

14.00  to  35.00 
7.50  to  10.00 

THE  DETROIT  SOUTHERN 


FORMS  THE  NEW  THROUGH 
LINE  BETWEEN 


MICHIGAN 


THE  GREAT  LAKES 


AND 


AND  FROM  THE 


OHIO 

Virginia  and  Oliis  Geal  Fisiils  to  tlia  GREAT  UKES. 


PARLOR  CARS  operated  on  Trains  i  and  a  betwe  n  Detroit,  Adrian, 
Wauseon»  Napoleon,  Lefpsis,  Lima  and  Sprlnsfleid. 

SEAT    FARE.    2S     CTS.  ANY   DISTANCE. 


F.  Q.  QOWINQ,  Actjr.  Q.  P.  A.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


THE  GATEWAY 


■•toblitbcd  1841. 


Incorporated  i889 


W.  Bingham  Co. 

Manufacturers',  MacbiRists', 

Mining  and 

Railway  Supplies. 

ALOO  OCALERO   IN 

Shelf  and   Heavy  Hardware,  Tinners' 

Stock,  Quns,  Sportlns:  Qoodt,  Qas 

Pipe,  Valves,   Fittings   and 

Steam  Goods  of  all  kinds. 

AOKNTS   POII 

BOSTON  BBLTINQ  CO.— Original  mannfactarera  of  all 
kinds  of  Volcanized  Robber  Goods:  Beltinff,  Hose. 
Packing  and  Mechanical  Rubber. 

CHAPMAN  VALVB  CO.  —  Straight- war  Valves  and 
Hjdrants.  ^ 

JA«BCKI  MPQ.  CO.— Cast  and  Malleable  Fittings, 
VaWes,  etc.  *  ' 

ASHTON  VALVB  CO.— Pop,  Safety  and  Water  Relief 
VaWee. 

14a,  144*  146, 148*  150  WotorSt. 

97  A  99  Suporlor  St. 

6,  8  A  10  Pronkflort  St. 


ClBYBlandtO. 


New  St.  James  Hotel 


IRONWOOD,  MICH. 


Qood  Sample  Rooms. 

Modem  Appointments. 


Miciiisan  Press 
Clippins  Bureau 

H.  C.  SLEEPER,  Manager. 


Clippings  from  all  Leading 
Michigan  Newspapers. 


304  BUHL  BLOCK,       DETROIT,  MICH. 


Drs.  SEGRIST  &  GAMPBELLp 

DENTISTS, 

ALPENA,  MICH. 


MUTUAL  PHONE 


stopatHOTEL  JANZEN 


Rebuilt  Hotel  Janzen  189a.  yfm,  Jansen^  Prop. 


Steam  heat,  electric  light,  bath  rooms  in  connoction. 
The  most  popular  house  in  the  citj  at  I1.00  to  $1.50  a  daj 
The  best  accommodations  guaranteed. 


146  SPRING  ST.,  South  Oioc  or  Ocmt. 

MARQUETTE,  MICH. 


"Jack,  what  is  C  H  &  D,  a  new  breakfast  food?'' 
^*No,  if  s  a  Railroad  frt^m  Cirtcmnati  to  Michigan,     Speaking  of  food, 
I  got  the  bcs^t  meal  on  their  cars  F  ever  had  on  a  railroad/' 
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MICHIBAN  STATE  LANDS 


Courtesy  of  the  Detroit  and  Mackinac  Ry. 

wards.     Prices  lower  than  similar  lands  anywhere  else  in  the  Union. 


In  Iosco  and  Oscoda 
Counties,  60,000  acres 
of  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  Homestead 
Lands,  in  practically 
a  solid  body. 

These  lands  are 
traversed  by  trout 
streams,  and  contain 
many  small  lakes. 
Game  and  Bsh  abound 

This  tract  could 
be  used  for  grazing 
and  would  make  one 
of  the  finest  game  pre- 
serves in  the  United 
States,  easily  reached 
by  boat  or  railway. 

Prices  range  from 
seventy-five  cents  to 
$2.50  per  acre.  Title 
perfect. 

Also  500,000 
acres  in  Northern 
Michigan,  suitable  for 
agricultural  and  graz- 
ing purposes,  in  tracts 
of  40  acres   and   up- 


EDWIN  A.  WILDEY, 

State  Land  Commissioner, 

LANSING,  MICH. 


THE  GATEWAY 


DETROIT  UNITED  RAILWAY 

RAPID  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


SANDWICH,  WINDSOR  AND  AMHERSTBURG  RAILWAY. 


Lake 


Fast  Electric  Passenger  Cars  between  DETROIT  and 


MT.  CLEMENS 
ALQONAC 
MARINE  CITY 
8T.  CLAIR 
PT.  HURON 


ROCHESTER 

ROMEO 

ORION 

OXFORD 

FLINT 


PONTIAC 

FARMINGTON 

NORTHVILLE 

WYANDOTTE 

TRENTON 


WINDSOR 
SANDWICH    . 
AMHERSTBURG 

AND  ALL  INTCNMCOIATC 
TOWNS. 


Half-hourly  on  some  and  hourly  cars  on  other  lines  from  6  a.  m.  until  11  p.  m. 

Interurban  Waiting  Room,  70  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit.  Apply  at  that  number  for  time 
table,  folders,  etc. 

Special  cars  for  city  or  interurban  service  can  be  chartered  at  reasonable  rates  by  applying  in 
person  or  by  letter  to  the  General  office  of  the  company,  No.  12  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Daily  Express  Cars  for  light  freight,  fruit,  produce,  merchandise,  etc.,  are  operated  on  all 
lines. 

Hourly  service  between  Detroit,  Monroe  and  Toledo,  Cars  leave  Detroit  from  City  Hall  at  the 
even  hour  on  the  Wyandotte  Division  connecting  at  Sibley  quarry  with  through  cars  of  the 
Detroit,  Monroe  and  Toledo  Short  Line  for  Toledo. 

Take  YOLANDE  OBSERYATIONCAR,  to  see  Detroit  in  two  hours.  Car  leaves  Cadillac  Square 
daily  at  9a.  m.,  11  a.  m.,  1  p.  m.,  3  p.  m.,  and  5  p.  m., 
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THE  HEART  OF  THE  UPPER  PENINSULA 


IS    PIERCED    BY    THE 


DuU,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic 

From  Sault  Ste,  Marie  to  Duluth;  from  the  Copper 
Country  to  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  this  railroad  passes 
through  the  most  populous  and  the  most  fertile  farm- 
ing sections  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 


Direct  connection^  at  Mackinac  City  with  the  Michigan  Central  and  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroads. 


Sleeping,  Dining,  Parlor  and  Observation-Cafe  cars  on  all  through 
trains.  Equipment  of  the  highest  class  with  all  modern  appliances 
to  insure  comfort  and  safety. 

For  rates  of  fare,  time  table  and  descriptive  literature,  applj  to  ticket 
agents,  or  to 

J.  A.  MICHAEL80N,  GEO.  W.  HIBBARD. 

TRAVKLiNa   PASSCNaCR   AaCNT, 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE 


aCNCRAL  PASSCNaCR   AQCNT. 

MARQUETTE.   MICH 


ROUT  E. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION 
-OF  THE- 

People's  Savings  Bank 


At  Detroit  Michigan,  at  the  dom  of  busliiaas, 

June  9,  190^. 

RESOURCES. 
Loans  and  discounts,  •  -  -       12,846^1  23 

Bonds,  mortgaees  and  securities,        -        -      5,494,584  Si 
Premiums  paidon  bonds,         -  11,18035 

OTerdrafts,        -        -        -        -  6,8oS  97 

Other  real  estate,  -        -  119,15843 

Dae  from  other  banks  and  bankers,      -        -        27,957  9^ 
Items  in  transit,        ...  22,601  52 

Due  from  banks  in  reserve  cities,  11,063.200  47 
Exchanges  for  clearing  house,  64,268  45 

U.  S.  and  National  Bank  currency,  302,116  00 

Gold  coin 304,180 

Silver  coin,       ...        -  16^41000 

Nickels  and  cents,       ...  i,o6S  47 

',773.853  91 


Checks,cash  items,  internal  revenue  account, 


937  96 


Total 


IJABILJTIE8. 


I10.2S1 


,443 
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Capital  stock  paid  in 
Surplus  fund,        .  - 

Unaivided  profits,  net. 
Commercial  Deposits, 
Certificates  of  deposit. 
Due  to  banks  ana  bankers. 
Certified  checks. 
Savings  deposits. 
Savings  certificates. 


Total, 


|ivj05,494  42 

540^60^  81 

-  4^58  31 

6,920,520  15 

548,059 


500,000  00 
175,000  00 
'23,577  28 


-9vt32,866  34 


HAND,  FARM  and  GARDEN 
TOOLS 


THE  STANDARD  FOR  OVER  A 
QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY 


Withington&Cool8)fMfg.Go. 


JACKSON.  MICH. 


6> 


THB  GATEWAY 


HE  IS  IN  PARADISE 


3|E 


In  this  instance,  paradise  means  that  part  of 
Michigan  from  Bay  City  to  Cheboygan,  traversed 
by  the  Detroit  &  Mackinac  Railway.  Here  are 
found  the  gamy  bass,  the  elusive  trout,  and  that 
king  of  i^ll  gamy  fish,  the  grayling. 

The  streams  are  filled  with  fish  and  are  a  never 
ending  source  of  pleasure  and  sport  to  the  true  fish- 
erman. The  Au  Sable  River  and  the  Black 
river  are  famous  through  out  America  as  the  ideal 
streams  and  both  of  these  rivers  are  located  on 
the  Detroit  &  Mackinac  Railway. 


THE  DETROIT  AND  MACKINAC  RAILWAY, 

THe  LAKE  SHORE  LINE. 


C.  W.  LUCE, 

aeii«r«l  Superintendent, 
BAST  TAWAS,  MICH. 


J.  D.   HAWKS, 

President  end  Oenerel  Menager, 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


T.  G.  WINNETT, 

Qen'l  Peetenger  end  Freight  Agent 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


"The  STEARNS  " 


Ludington,  Mich. 


Large,  new,  modern,  complete  in  every 
respect.  Elegantly  furnished.  Electric 
lights,  steam  heat  and  telephones  in  every 
room.     Hot  and  cold  water. 

Fully  equipped  Salt  Bath  House  adjoining. 


THE  STEARNS  HOTEL  CO., 

LUDINGTON,  MICH. 
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AH  the  Beauty  of  the  Wildwood 

All  th«  comforts  of  the  city.  A  rare  combination 
of  forest  charm  united  to  the  luxury  of  sTood 
llvlns: 

^  ROYAL  FRONTENAC  HOTEL 

FRANKFORT,   MICH. 

Admittedly  the  finest  summer  hotel  in  Northern  Michigan,  facing  Lake 
Michigan  with  a  broad  beach  a  few  hundred  feet  away.  Dense  woodlands  and 
towering  cliffs  only  a  little  distance  removed.  Exquisite  scenery  ;  perfect  quiet 
and  seclusion.  Coolness  and  comfort  all  through  the  summer.  Boating,  bath- 
ing, golfing,  trout  and  bass  fishing,  and  magnificent  driving  paths.  We  have 
a  beautiful  book  which  will  tell  you  more  about  this  ideal  outing  place.  Won't 
you  let  us  send  it  to  you  ? 

J.  J.  MRBY,  Bneral  PatSMter  Atnl,  Am  Arkor  R.  R,,  Tolidi,  Oklo, 
J.  ELMER  DAVIDSON,  Mantir  Rojfal  FnntMic,  Ftaitfort,  MIct. 


MICHIGAN 
COLLEGE  OF 


MIN 

HOUGHTON,  MICH. 


A  state  institution  located  in  and 
making  use  of  an  active  mining  district. 
New  Metallurgical  Building  and  Gym- 
nasium completed  in  the  fall  of  1904. 
For  year-book  and  recbrd  of  graduates, 
apply  to  President  or  Secretary. 

F.  W*  McNAIR,  Pres. 


DUNHAM    HOUSE 

ST.  IGNACE,  MICH. 

We  are  the  whole  bakery  in  this  man's  town, 
if  you  don't  believe  it,  ask  us. 

Rates,  $2.00  per  day.  •'" 

MY  WIFE  AND  I,  PROPS. 


The  Russell  House 

A.  E.  STOCKWELL,  Prop. 

Munising,  Mich. 

Gravel,  Asphalt  and  Prepared  Roofing^. 
We  do  roofing  any  where  in  Michigan,  or  sell  70a  the 
goods. 

McMAKIN  &  STEPHENSON 

ROOFERS 

Dealers  in  Roofing  Material  and  Roof  Paints. 

•2  JiPPCRBON  AviNui,  South. 
wpiTt  u«. BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

HOTEL  PFEIFFER, 

MARY  A.  PFCIFFKR,  PROP. 

Rates,  $1.00  per  day. 

HOUGHTON,  HIGH. 


michigan 
Summer  Resorts 

INVITE  YOU  TO  REST 
AND   RECREATION 

The  BATHING  \h  fine:  the  BOATING  \h 
unsurpassed:  the  FISHING  is  excellent;  and 
lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATIONS  equal  the  best  to  be 
found.    Thb 

PERE  MARQUETTE 

RAILROAD 

Is  the  direct  line  to  all  of  the  coast  resorts  of 

Michigan.    A  request  addressed  to 

H.  F.  MOELLER.  G.  P.  A. 

Dbtroit.  Mich. 

will  bring  yon  illnstrated  booklets  of  Information. 


15  VIA  THE 


(tOVERMI^JTE 


Mt-siis  and  Lunt  lies  o  1b  rarl*-  ^*n  All 
Tlirfju^h  Trains,  Send  si 3c  tents  pt>stft^e 
for  Free  Guide  to  the  City  ^4  St.  Louts 
and  Wf^rld's  Fair  to  Advert isiiifr  De 
pEirtnitfin,  CloTt-r  Leaf  Route,  Toiedtt, 
Ohio, 


A.  B.  SHALL 


phonc  No.  07 


K.  A.  Waho 


SCHALL  &  WARD, 
star  steam  Laundry, 


First-class  Work  and  Proai|»t  Service  ( 

8o  Main  St.,  CHEBOYGAN,  MICH. 

The  Arlington  Hotel 

BD.  MBRZ,  Prop. 

CALUMBT,  MICH. 

Rates,  $2.00  and  $2. SO  per  daj. 

E.  ETHIER, 

HOTEL  and  Restaurant, 

First-class  in  ererj  respect.     Meals  at  all  hours  for  the 
traveling  public. 

LAURIUM,  MICH. 

HBNRY  HAM.  Menaffer  Palace  Hotel. 

CENTRAL  HOTEL 

and  RESTAURANT 

S.  P.  LOCH,  Prop. 

American  and  European  Plan.    Rate,  $1.50  per  daj. 
Horseshoe  lunch  counter  in  connection. 
Open  day  and  night.    Lighted  bj  electricity. 

316  Fifth  St.,  CALUnET,  HICH. 

Entirely  reraodeled-and  improTed.      Electric  Light. 
Heated  by  Hot  Water.    Sample  and  Bath  Rooms. 

The  BRUNSWICK  HOTEL 

W.  A.  PRBNCH.  Prop. 

Rates,  1 1. 00  to  |i.  50  per  day, 

136  Spring  St.       MARQUETTE,  MICH. 

THE  URBAN  HOUSE, 

miss  L.  M.  OINQRASS,  Prop. 

First-class  accommodations. 

Rates,  11.50  and  |a.oo  per  day. 

I5HPEMINQ,  MICH. 


HOTEL  CLIFTON, 

W.  O.  BUTLBR.  Prop. 

Under  new  management.  New  Sample  Rooms. 
Most  centrally  located.  Two  blocks  from  depot. 
Rates  la.oo  and  $2.50  per  day. 

MARQUETTE,  M 


The  HOTEL  NELSC 

OBO.  B.  VOYBR,  Prop. 

Rates,  $2.00  and  $2.50  per  daj. 

ISHPEIMING,  Rflt 


The  Grandest  Qatewa 
on  the  Globe 


The         _ 
pper  Peninsula  o 
/Vlichigan 


ilii. 


Uiteol  lu> 


In  II18  OppN  Peninsula  (if  Micltigan 


Til8  Uii^ui 


.,1    I   "1 


